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THE  TRIAL 


OF 


AARON  BURR 


A.PTER  Mr.  Wickham  closed  his  argument,  on  Fridi^  die 
2l8t  day  of  August,  180r,  Mr.  Hat  stated,  that  he  wished  to 
examine  the  other  fitnesses,  by  whom  he  expected  to  prove  an 
overt  act. 

Israel  Miller  was  then  sworn. 

Question  by  Mr.  Hat. — ^Were  you  on  the  island,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, with  Blannerhassett  and  his  party  at  the  time  charged  in 
the  indictment,  the  10th  of  December  last? 

Answer.  I  arrived  on  the  island  between  the  7th  and  10th 

J\(  December  last,  in  company  with  colonel  Tyler,  who  had 
bur  boats. 

Question  by  the  same.  How  many  men  had  he  with  him? 

Answer.  About  thirty-two  men. 

Question  by  the  siame*  What  proportion  of  arms  had  they? 

Answer.  Five  rifles  and  about  three  or  four  pairs  of  pistols 
are  all  that  I  know  of.  I  joined  them  at  Beaver  and  went  dowti 
with  them  to  Blannerhassett's  bland,  and  there  I  saw  one 
blunderbuss,  two  pairs  of  pistols  and  one  fusee.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  were  anymore. 

Question  by  colonel  BujiR. — How  many  bullets  did  you  sec 
run? 

Answer.  I  only  saw  one  man  run  bullets.  ^ 

Purley  Howe  was  then  swon^. 

Mr.  Hat.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  say  what  you  know  of  the 
party  on  the  island,  th^ir  ari^s  and  conduct? 
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Answer.  I  was  not  on  the  Island  during  their  stay  on  it.  I 
was  applied  to,  by  Mr.  Blannerhassett  to  make  about  forty  boat- 
poleB.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  day  of  December,  I  went  to 
the  landing  (on  the  Ohio  side)  to  deliver  them,  being  called 
upon  to  do  so,  and  Blannerhassett  sent  his  flat  to  receive  them. 
In  this  flat  were  two  sentinels,  being  two  young  men,  each  of 
them  armed  with  a  rifle. 

Mr.  Hat.  Sute  what  you  know  of  their  arms  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  flung  the  poles  do*n  the  bank  and  offered 
them  assistance,  but  they  said  they  had  men  enough.  One  of 
my  neighbours,  Mr,  Allan  Wood,  wished  to  go  over  id  the  flat; 
but  they  refused  to  take  him,  aaying/they  haJd  orders  Aotto  let 
any  person  go  with  them  from  the  Ohio  side. 

Question  by  Mr.  Hat.  Did  you  see  any  arms  but  the  two 
rifles? 

Answer.  None  but  those  iif  the  hands  of  these  two  young 
men.  One  of  them  laid  down  his  rifle  in  the  bow  of  the  flat,  and 
stowed  away  the  poles  as  they  were  handed  inj  while  the  other 
sat  on  the  bow  and  held  his  rifle  across  his  thighs.  I  saw  men 
on  the  island  for  three  or  four  days,  who  were  said  to  be  Tyler's 
or  Blannerhassett's  men. 

Question  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae. — Did  you  sep  those  two  men 
who  were  guards  leave  the  boauf 

Answer-  I  did  not:  they  staid  there  constantly. 
Question  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae. — Did  you  know  th«se  ment 
Were  they  not  all  strangers  to  you  except  Peter  Tayloi^ 
Answer.  They  were. 

Question  by  Mr.  Burr  to  Mi.  Miller.  Did  yon  see  general 
Tuppcr  there? 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  understood  that  he  was 
there. 

Qucstioo  by  the  same.^Did  you  see  any  disturbance 
diere? 


Question  by  the  same.  Were  you   with  the  boats  all  the 


Mr.  WiRT. — Did  you  join  this  party  there  or  come  wifli' 
them? 
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Answer.  I  came  from  Beaver  with  them. 

Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  then  addressed  the  court  to  the 
followiug  effect: 

May  it  please  your  Honour, 

I  might  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  yesterday  and  to-day,  as  sufficient  to  open  and  fully  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  our  application  to  the  court;  but  on  this 
occasion,  my  duty  as  counsel  is  fortified  by  my  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen, to  combat  and,  if  possible,  refute  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  constructivC'treason,  which  are  attempted  to  be  supported  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side* 

The  evidence  brings  us  fairly  to  four  points,  which  I  shall 
submit,  in  the  form  of  questionss  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court. 

First.  Whether  there  can  be  treason  in  levying  ^ar  without 
the  employment  of  force. 

Secondly.  Whether,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  person,  who  it  is  admitted  would  be  an  accessory  in 
felony,  can  be  considered  as  a  principal  in  treason  in  levying 
war. 

Thirdly.  Whether,  under  the  farm  of  this  indictment,  charg- 
ing colonel  Burr  with  having  done  the  act  personally,  any  evi- 
dence of  a  derivative  or  accessorial  agency  can  be  admitted. 

Fourthly.  And  if  such  evidence  of  a  derivative  or  accesso- 
rial treason  were  to  be  admitted,  under  this  indictment,  whether 
the  real  principal  ought  not  to  be  first  convicted. 

Firsts  I  contend,  that  there  can  be  no  treason  without  the 
exercise  of  actual  force. 

We  make  no  dereliction  of  the  plea  of  innocence,  which  the 
law  presumes  as  a  safeguard  to  life.  The  counsel  would  fail  in 
their  duty  to  their  country,  as  good  citizens,  if  they  were  to 
waive  this  defence,  which  is  so  strongly  connected  with  the 
public  safety.  This  high  ground  of  presumptive  innocence^ 
which  the  law  has  granted  to  us,  should  be  defended  for  the 
public  safety,'and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  preserving  those 
great  principles,  without  which  it  cannot  exist. 

The  law  of  treason  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  the 
regulations  and  rules  concerning  it  well  ascertained;  for,  as 
Montesquieu  has  justly  observed,  if  the  doctrine  of  treason  be 
indeterminate  in  any  country,  however  free  its.  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  sufficient  to  make  it  degenerate  into  tyranny.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  otherwise  in  our  coun- 
try', as  Mr.  Hay  would  persuade  us,  (though  I  believe  its  go- 
vernment the  best  on  earth)  for  I  am  told  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution!  that  they  have  prevented  thatvfsry  evil  from  hap^ 


Eening  by  fixing  preciie  terms  in  thst  instrumenti  that  they 
Bve  bound  down  the  legislature  by  special  words  descriptive 
of  treasbn,  and  erected  a  barrier  beyond  which  they  cannot  de- 
part by  any  construction,  and  thus  prescribed  limits,  from  their 
jealousy  of  man  even  clothed  with  legislative  honours.  Every 
man  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  aff'airs  of  his  country,  and 
is  alarmed  at  the  aamc  of  treason.  Of  this  we  find  a  cod- 
Jinnation  in  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  colonel 
Burr  was  guilty.  That  declaration  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
throughout  the  country.  This  appears  still  more  fully  oon- 
firmed  by  the  examination  of  the  persons  summoned  as  grand 
and  petit  jurors.  From  the  examination  of  those  who  are  to 
flit  on  this  occasion,  and  those  who  were  selected  for  that 
purpose  but  excluded,  it  is.  manifest  that  the  prejudices  ex- 
cited by  this  alarm  have  almost  overwhelmed  the  whole 
country.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination  of 
this  subject,  it  would  appear  from  a  general  scope  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  treason  be  not  kept 
within  precise  limits,  but  be  left  vague  and  undefined,  it  gives 
the  triumphant  party  the  means  of  subjecting  and  destroying 
the  other;  means  which  may  be  too  readily  and  eagerly  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  law  of  treason  ouglit  not  to  be  left  unhxcd  or  uncer- 
tain, there  ought  to  be  no  treason  in  levying  war,  without  the 
employment  of  force;  for  if  force  be  dispensed  with,  it  will  be 
extremely  uncertain  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  intimated  the  other  day  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  that  we  had  a  definition  of  treason  in  levying  war 
given  by  the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  Bellman  and  Swart- 
wout;  and  that  it  consisted  in  inlisting  and  assembling  men, 
without  the  exertion  of  any  force. 

I  should  yield  to  the  decided  and  still  acknowledged  good 
sense  of  the  judiciar}';  because  that  corps  is,  in  my  estimatioD, 
the  palladium  of  individual  safety.  I  should  do  so  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  because  tliose  who  compose  it  are  indi- 
viduals who  are  studious  to  avoid,  averse  to  repeat  and  never 
unwilling  to  recant  error. 

Sir,  may  I  be  indulged  with  one  remark,  which  may  perhaps 
seem  too  strong:  I  should  be  deceived  for  more  than  twenty 
years  with  respect  to  him  who  delivered  that  opinion,  if  he 
would  hazard  a  stain  on  the  sword  of  justice  by  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  law  of  treason  as  lias  been  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side.  Yes  sir,  I  do  say,  that  this  cannot  be 
the  language  and  sentiment  of  the  supreme  court.  For,  first, 
the  point  was  not  discussed,  nor  necessary  to  be  discussed: 
and  what  was  said  concerning  it;  was  therefore  extrajudicial. 


Wlpt  were  BoUman  and  Swartwout  charged  with?  They  were 
charged  with  treason  generally;  but  it  was  we)l  ascertained, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  actual  force  in  levying  war,  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  decision  on  thb  point,  if  there  were  any  such,  was 
extrajudicial;  for  whatever  it  determined,  on  every  thing 
DOC  submitted  to  its  decision,  was  so  pro  hoc  vice.  But 
whatif  it  had  been  so  decided?  Would  it  be  contended  that  we 
must  adhere  to  it?  Uniformity  of  rules  is  sometimes  attempted 
10  be  preserved  in  civil  matters ;  and  experience  has  proved 
diat  provided  the  law  be  established  in  matters  of  propert}',  it 
is  immaterial  what  it  is,  as  rules  of  property  are  mosdy  mere 
creatures  of  society;  but  when  we  come  to  speak  of  human 
rights,  of  questions  affecting  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  no 
judge  will  be  opposed  to  reconsider  the  subject  merely  because 
he  has  once  given  an  opinion  on  it.  A  precedent  hastily  adopted 
may  produce  the  most  destructive  consequences.  A  just  theory 
ought  to  be  sought  in  order  to  make  government  a  protector, 
not  a  Moloch*  The  manes  and  famUy  of  one  unrighteously 
condemned  ought  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  ano- 
thcr*  Even  in  regard  to  civil  matters,  in  mere  questions  of 
property,  our  court  of  appeals  does  not  only  not  bind  itself  by 
one  decision,  but  even  permits  its  subordinate  tribunals  to  re- 
examine points  in  which  there  has  been  but  a  single  deci- 
sion. If  it  were  otherwise,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  error 
would  beget  error,  and  one  wave  of  injustice  would  succeed 
another,  till  our  land  should  be  overwhelmed  and  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  human  liberty.  But  if  the  language  of  the  supreme 
court  were  ever  so  explicit  and  imperious,  but  now  found  to  be 
incorrect,  as  applied  to  this  case,  how  are  you  to  proceed  ? 
Aware  that  you  are  a  subordinate  tribunal,  and  that  there 
exists  that  relation  between  you  and  the  supreme  court,  which 
public  utility  requires,  you  would  wish  to  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  decisions:  but  what  species  of  subordination  i^ 
required?  Surely  not  a  sanguinary  one.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  subordinate  court  in  the  United  States,  that,  if  once 
impressed  that  a  wrong  sentence  was  given  against  the  accused, 
would  not  see  in  a  moment  that  in  conforming  to  it,  it  would 
be  made  an  instrument  of  injustice  against  its  own  conscience. 
What  are  you  to  do?  I  know  not.  I  do  not,  I  dare  not  ask  you 
to  rebel  nor  prescribe  what  you  should  do;  but  let  us  pray  Hea- 
ven to  stay  the  arm  of  the  destroying  angel.  Sir,  I  contend 
that  with  regard  to  that  decision,  it  ought  not  to  affect  the 
question  now  before  the  court:  for  elementary  principles 
drawn-  from  one  case,  so  as  to  influence  another,  depend  upon 
limilitiide  of  facts ;  and  if  drawn  from  one  case,  the  most  per- 


fcA  similitude  ought  to  be  shewn.  Will  geDtlemen  .examine 
the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout  and  compare  it  with  the 
case  of  colonel  Burr?  I«  there  any  resemblance  between  them! 
It  is  indispensable  that  general  expressions  in  that  or  any  other 
opinion  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  particular  fncts  and 
questions  then  under  consideration.  What  precedent  is  ever 
drawn  from  a  dissimilar  case?  It  was  contended  in  Bollman  and 
Swartwout,  that  there  was  no  military  force,  or  military  assem- 
blage, and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
force  were  indispensable  to  the  consummation  of  treason.  The 
court  finding  no  probable  cause  of  fact,  without  mischief  to 
Bollman  and  Swartwout,  extended  its  positions  beyond  the 
degree  commensurate  with  the  case:  but  I  deny  that  it  ex- 
tended them  as  far  as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  insist.  It 
.did  not  intend  to  write. a  treatise  on  the  subject-  It  had  no 
assistSnce  from  the  bar.  The  principle,  now  under  consideration 
was  not  discussed.  No  authorities  were  adduced  from  other 
cases,  to  lead  the  decision  of  that  case:  and  what  difference  is 
there  between  the  supreme  court  and  inferior  courts,  but  this, 
that  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  the  sun  of  justice  should  come  to  us  with 
less  refraction? 

Secondly.  The  opinion  of  the  supreme  coun,  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  is  inconsistent  with 
itself;  because  it  refers  for  support  to  the  opinions  of  judges 
Patterson,  Iredell  and  Chase,  and  the  laUer's  more  particularly. 
This  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  declares  that "  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  now  laid  down,  have  been  the  decisions  here- 
tofore made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States.  The  opinions 
given  by  judges  Patterson  and  Iredell,  in  cases  before  them, 
imply  an  actual  assembling  of  riien,  though  they  rather  de< 
signed  to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  force  was  to  be 
applied,  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their  opinioru, 
however,  contemplate  the  actual  employment  of  force."  How  can 
the  opinions  of  judges  Iredell  and  Patterson  support  the  de- 
claration, that  a  mere  assemblage  of  men,  without  actual  force, 
shall  constitute  treason,  when  they  '*  contemplate  the  actual 
employment  of  force,'" 

But  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  refers  more  particu- 
larly to  that  of  judge  Chase.  '^  Judge  Chase,  in  the  trial  of 
Fries,  was  more  explicit.  He  stated  the  opinion  of  the  court 
to  be,  that  if  a  body  of  people  conspire  an^  meditate  an  insur- 
rection to  resist  or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statute  of  the 
United  States,  by  force,  they  arc  only  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor; but  if  thev  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  into  execu- 
tion by  force,  they,  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war;  and 


the  quantum  o{  the  farce  employed  neither  leaaens  nor  increase^ 
the  crime;  whether  by  one  hundred  or  on^  thousand  persons,  is 
wholly  immaterial.  The  court  are  of  opinion,"  conUnued  judge 
Chase  on  that  occasion,  ^^that  a  combinationor  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States,  is  not  treason,  unless  combined 
widi  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  conspiracy  into  ex- 
ecuuon;  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used  in  pursuance 
of  such  design  to  levy  war^  but  it  is  altogether  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  force  used  is  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  object;  any 
firccy  connected  xvith  the  intention',  will  constitute  the  crime  of 
levying  war."  Judge  Chase  is  explicitly  of  opinion,  then,  that 
isme  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used.  How  can  this  be  re- 
conciled with  their  construction,  that  a  bare  ^^  assemblage  of 
men,  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  levying  war?"  This  comparison  is  in  plain  lan- 
guage, and  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  proves  most  clearly 
the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  for  which  gendemen  contend.  But 
I  may  be  told,  that  judge  Chase  was  present  on  the  bench 
when  the  supreme  court  decided,  that  ^^  the  fact  of  levying 
war  may  be  committed  by  an  assemblage  of  men,  for  a  pur- 
pose treasonable  in  itself,"  and  that  ^^  if  a  body  of  men  be  ac- 
tually assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who 
are  actyally  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  traitors,"  and  from  whence  it  may  be  contended,  that 
he  assented  to  these  short  sentences.  Sir,  I  derive  a  contrary 
argument  from  it.  Unless  he  had  retained  his  former  opinion — 
unless  he  had  believed  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  was  consistent  with  that  (ormer  opinion,  he 
would  have  dissented  from  it,  and  avowed  his  disapprobation  of 
a  decision,  not  recognising  the  rectitude  of  that  former  opinion. 
He  could  not  mistake  his  own  former  opinion;  and  his  concur- 
rence in  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  court,  approving  it,  clearly 
evinces,  that  he  still  entertained  the  same  sentiments.  This  is 
therefore,  an  argument  in  our  favour,  that  all  the  judges  would 
have  given  a  contradiction  to  opinions  already  given  in  such 
explicit  terms,  if  they-had  disapproved  of  th/cm.  If  judge  Chase 
had  not  adhered  to  his  opinion,  he  certainly  would  have  said 
so,  and  not  have  sanctioned  a  decision  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  without  his  concurrence. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  those  three  judges,  an  assem- 
blage without  force  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason 
in  levying  war.  Suppose  then,  that  the  judges  had  used  all 
those  expressions  in  the  sense  on  which  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  so  earnestly  rely,  and  had  changed  and  dis^ 


vowed  expressly  those  former  op'miora,  and  had  given  up  the 
point,  that  treason  cotdd  not  be  committed  without  actual 
lurce,  would  you  punish  the  accused  for  acting  conformablv  to 
thosu  former  opinions?  Cnn  there  be  a  more  rank  oppression 
than  to  punish  a  maD  lor  doing  what  he  might  fairly  believe  to 
be  lawful,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges?  Would  ytxi 
pronounce  sentence  one  way,  while  the  context  of  the  law  wm 
the  other?  You  will  save  him  from  such  an  oppressive  con- 
struction, as  would  involve  hinj  in  a  crime  which  he  never  had 
thought  of.  There  is  too  much  horror  in  such  a  construction 
to  believe  that  you  would  for  a  mommt  support  it. 

Judge  Patterson,  in  the  cases  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell, reported 
in  3d  Daliait'i  //ep.  page  34(>,  uses  very  extensive  rcasooing 
indeed,  which  would  have  been  entirely  superfluous,  if  mere 
intent  and  an  assemblage  were  sufficient  to  constitute  treason 
to  levying  war.  It  was  unnecessary  there,  because  actual  vlo- 
Icnce  and  the  nctual  employment  of  force  were  proved  to 
have  taken  place  in  Vigol  and  Mitchell-  Even  when  Mr.  Pat. 
lerson  cites /Ww,  pagciXZy  to  shew  that  even  the  march 
from  Crouch's  fort  towards  Neville's  might  be  considered  u 
■icttial  employment  of  force,  he  does  not  rely  on  it,  but  he  con- 
nects with  it  the  attack  on  Neville's  house  with  intent  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  constituting  together  the  aciaal  em- 
plovmentof  force.  I  believe,  therefore,  from  what  forms  the 
basis  of  this  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  that  it  cannot  be  on 
this  point,  authoritative  to  the  extent  of  the  literal  meaning; 
and  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  if  the  doctrine  noir 
contended  for  were  the  true  one. 

Thirdly.  It  is  repugnant  to  every  case  decided  in  the  United 
States,  that  has  come  within  my  knowledge;  for  in  all  of  thera 
this  actual  force  has  been  employed. 

In  Vigol's  case,  2  Dalha's  Rep. page  346,  violence  was  com- 
mitted at  Rcigan's  and  Wells's  houses, and  in  Mitchell's  case, 
2  Dallas's  Hep.  page  oJJ,  violence  was  committed  at  Neville's 
house.  In  both  ihesc  cases,  Patterson  laid  particular  stress  oa 
these  acts  of  violence  as  essential  to  the  crime.  Although  Pat- 
terson quotes  Fo.iler^page  213,  there  is  enough  in  his  general 
reuoning  to  shew,  that  he  does  not  rely  on  it,  as  direct  autbo* 
rity,  but  shews  tliat  Mitchell  was  sufliciwiily  connected,  by  evi- 
dence,  with  acts  of  violence  at  Neville's  house.  It  it  even 
questionable,  whether  P.itlcrson's  reference  to /"o/(rT,^(7_je  818, 
to  shew  thnt  inlisting  and  marching  arc  sufficient  overt  acts  of 
•on,  without  coming  to  a  battle,  he  supported  by  the  autho- 
rS  referred  to.  Vaughaii's  case,  in  '2  Soli,  and  S  Stair  TriaJ»\ 
p  Rlied  on  to  support  it.  The  indictment  in  that  case  con- 
1lKd  two  ronnt*.  one  for  adiiering  to  the  king's  enemies,  and 


tke  other  for  levying  war.  If  this  case  do  not,  no  other  case 
on  be  found  in  support  of  such  doctrine.  It  was  for  adhering 
to  the  king's  enemies  without  the  kingdom,  and  levying  war 
bf  attempting  to  cruise  on  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  his 
cruising  in  a  vessel  with  a  commi5si6n  to  act  against  those 
subjects  was  certainly  adhering  to  the  king^s  enemies  under 
that  count,  but  would  not  support  the  count  for  levying  war. 

Pattenton  indeed  says,  that  the  attendance  at' Braddock^s  . 
field  would  be  sufficient,  if  the  designs  were  treasonable.  This 
had  been  but  faintly  urged  as  a  distinct  act  of  treason,  because 
the  attacks  on  these  two  houses  were  a  sufficient  ground  of  ac- 
cusation, and  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  an  assemblage, 
widiout  actual  violence,  was  unnecessar}'.  But  there  may  have 
been  hostility  at  Braddock's  field.  I  do  not  recollect  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  at  Braddock's  field;  but  from  their 
conduct  to  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  them,  to  accept 
of  their  submission  to  the  laws, 'there  must  have  been  acts  of 
violence,  committed  there.  I  may  add  to  all  these  considera- 
tions, the  repugnance  of  this  doctrine  to  the  objects  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  defining  treason.  Though 
part  of  the  words  of  the  English  statute  is  used  in  the  con- 
sutution,  yet  all  the  constructions  of  that  statute,  in  England, 
are  not  to  be  adopted  here,  because  there  are  many  dictay  and 
most  of  them  arising  out  of,  and  confounded  with,  the  doctrine 
of  compassing  the  king's  death;  and  which  doctrine  would  ne- 
\'er  have  been  adopted,  but  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  ob- 
ject, a  safeguard  for  the  life  of  the  king. 

I  will  not  enter  into  verbal  criticisms,  though  they  operate 
in  our  favour;  but  will  merely  observe,  that  to  kvt/  war  is 
to  make  ivar^  to  wage  war.    It  is  admitted,  1st,  that  a  conspi- 
racy to  levy  war  is  not  treason;  2dly,  that  actual  inlistment  of 
men  is  not  treason,  (though  both  are  preparations  of  war); 
and  ddly,  that  individuals  marching  to  a  place  of  partial  ren- 
dezvous is  not  treason.  These  are  points  established  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  supreme  court,  on  which  gentlenien  rely.  Here  we 
have  every  thing  but  an  assemblage.    What  is  an  assemblage, 
but  a  further  step?    How  shall  we  distinguish  between  where 
inlistment  ends,  and  assemblage  begins?  Will  two  make  an  asf 
semblage?  One  will  not.  What  is  the  criterion  of  an  assemblage? 
Where  is  certainty  to  be  expected?  What  rule  is  there  for  discri- 
minating these  nice  shades  of  distinction?  There  can  be  none  but 
the  actual  employment  of  force.  Constructive  treason,  we  all  say, 
ought  to  be  reprobated,  and  yet  here  is  an  opening  made  for  it. 
But  Mr.  Hay  says,  that  it  is  not  constructive  treason;  that  to  ob- 
tain th«  opinion  of  the  court  what  treason  is,  is  necessary.  Con- 
struction mavbe  necessan%  bv  introducing  new  persons  by  toa- 
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log]r;butdiis  is  worse  than  constructive  treason;  it  is  iictidb;  it  is 
legislation.  The  gentleman  has  excluded  actual  force  altogether 
from  his  definition  of  treason.  But  Mr.  Hay  put  one  question 
which  deserves  considerable  attention.  He  supposed  an  assem- 
blage, met  to  subvert  the  government;  that  they  march  and  are 
ready  to  strike  a  blow,  but  are  by  some  means  or  other  counter- 
acted and  dispersed  before  they  strike.  Would  hot  these  men,  he 
asks,  be  traitors  ?  That  gendeman  seems  to  consider  the  sove- 
reign with  respect  to  the  citizens,  as  the  sovereign  would  re- 
gard a  foreign  power,  and  that  your  government  would  treat 
your  citizens  as  one  sovereign  power  would  treat  another.    If 
a  foreign  power  manifest  an  intention  to  commit  the  slightest 
hostility,  it  may  be  considered  as  hostile  and  anticipated.  This 
doctrine  as  applied  to  individuals  is  unjust;  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  incipient  and  consummate  crimes.  You  admit 
that  a  conspiracy  is  no  treason;  that  inlistment  is  no  treason. 
Will  you  punish  as  perfect  whatt  is  but  inchoate  ?    Will  you 
transplant  to  your  citizens  that  which  belongs  to  nation  and 
nation?   The  rule  of  law  attaches  particular  punishments  to 
particular  criminal  acts,  according  to  their  different  grades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  but  never  inflicts  the  same  pu- 
nishment on  the  lesser  crime,  which  it  inflicts  on  the  greater. 
We  have  seen  how  this  doctrine  might  have  operated.  I  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  sedition  law  from  beginning  to 
end.  Sedition  and  libels  are  both  terms  of  reference:  they  refer 
to  the  government.    The  dangerous  consequences  of  this  law 
alarmed  the  people.  The  facility  with  which,  perhaps,  even  in- 
nocent acts  might  be  construed  into  libels,  excited  general  ap- 
prehension and  alarm.  Words  only  expressed  or  written  were 
the  objects  which  that  law  punished;  and  might  be  made  the 
foundation  of  the  most  oppressive  abuses  by  an  unjust  govern- 
ment. The  most  formidable  conspiracies  might  be  feigned,  and 
loose  declarations  tortured  into  proofs  of  their  existence.    I 
wonder,  when  the  reprobation  which  attended  that  act  is  so  well 
known,  that  a  doctrine  so  much  more  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  should  be  advocated. 

This  doctrine  therefore  is  contrary  to  all  the  decisions  of 
every  court  in  the  United  States^ 

Thirdly,  It  is  also  repugnant  to  the  JEnglish  doctrine.  Even 
in  England  .we  do  not  find  a  principle  like  this*  There  is  no 
case  to  be  found  in  the  English  books  of  a  decision  of  treason 
in  levying  war,  where  actual  force  has  not  been  employed. 

In  Benstead's  case,  reported  in  Foster^  page  211,  212,  there 
was  force;  the  house  of  the  archbishop  was  attacked. 

In  Damaree'sand  Purchase's  cases,  page  214, 215,  the  mob, 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  demolished  meeting  houses  and  a|- 
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ticked  the  guards  who  were  ordered  to  disperse  them.  WOk 
regard  to  die  case  of  Purchase,  there  was  some  doubt  and  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  the  judges  present  at  his  trial.  Why 
was  this  doubt?  Beoiuse  it  did  not  appear  upon  the  evidence 
that  he  had  any  concern  in  the  original  rising,  or  was  present 
St  the  pulling  down  any  of  the  houses^  or  any  way  active  in 
the  outrages  of  that  night. 

In  Oldcasde's  case,  1  Hale^  page  141,  the  indictment  was 
principally  founded  on  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  yet 
the  overt  act  laid  is  assembling  to  levy  and  actually  levying 
war;  page  144,  there  was  actual  marching  in  a  warlike  manner. 
All  the  authorities  concur,  Foster,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Kelynge 
and  even  the  inexorable  Coke,  who  while  attorney  general, 
had  no  bowels,  confirm  all  I  have  said. 

In  4th  Blackstone^s  Commentaries , page  146^  a  riot  is  described 
to  be  an  unlawful  act  of  violence,  and  cannot  be  without  force; 
it  b  described  by  the  same  words,  in  substance,  as  ^^  levying 
war,"  by  rising  or  insurrecdon,  or  with  force  and  violence. 
Widiout  insurrection  or  rising,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
without  force  and  violence,  there  can  be  no  riot.  A  riot  implies 
force;  it  is  the  same  as  actual  force;  and  if  there  cannot  be  so 
much  as  a  riot  without  actual  force,  surely  there  can  be  no  le* 
vying  of  war  without  such  force.  But  see  in  full  strength  the 
case  of  Green  and  Bedel,  in  Kelynge^  page  72  to  79.  There 
were  four  .indictments  against  several  different  persons  for  trea- 
son, in  levying  war  against  the  king.  The  first  indictment  was 
against  Peter  Messenger  and  William  Green  and  others;  and 
the  third  against  Edward  Bedel  and  R.  Lattimer.  There  were 
special  verdicts  found  in  each  case,  and  different  judgments 
rendered  thereon,  against  the  different  parties  except  Green  and 
BedeL  "But  as  to  Green,  in  the  first  special  verdict,  and  Bedel 
in  the  third,  all  the  judges  agreed  that  the  verdict  was  not  full 
enough  to  make  it  treason  as  to  them;  because  the  verdict 
only  found,  that  they  were  present,  butfoutid  no  particular  act 
offorcecommfttedby  themj  or  that  they  were  aiding  and  assisting 
to  the  rest,  which  was  a  matter  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressly found  by  the  jury,  and  not  to  be  left  to  the  court  upon 
any  colourable  application.^'  This  is  the  only  solemn  opinion 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  decisive  to  shew,  that  without  force 
there  can  be  no  treason  in  levying  war. 

This  is  confirmed  by  1  Hale  146,  who  says,  that  king's  cas- 
des  may  be  detained,  and  if  not  with  force,  without  treason. 

CiiiEF  Justice.  Is  npt  that  denied  to  be  law? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Not  that  I  know.  Indeed  I  understand  it 
to  be  confirmed  bv  Foster  219,  that  to  detain  a  castle  without 


/orce  is  pot  treaapn.  He  ^sayt,  th^  ^^  holding  a  castljs  or  iM, 
against  the  King  of  his  forces,  if  actual  force  be  used^  in  order  . 
to  keep  possession,  is  levying  war;  but  a  bare  detainer  as  sup- 
pose by  shutting  the  gates  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  with- 
out any  other  K)rce  n-om  within,  Lord  Hole  conceiveth  will 
not  amount  to  treason.*'  Foster,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Coke,  Ke- 
lynge.  Reeves  and  all  other  writers,  you  will  find  concur  in 
proving,  that  not  a  single  indictment  for  treason  in  levying 
war  has  ever  been  carried  into  complete  effect  in  England, 
without  fictual  force. 

This  treason  is  divisible  into  three  distinct  ideas.  1st.  The 
intention.  2d.  An  assemblage.  3d.  The  use  of  force.  If  tl\e 
fitsx  and  second  only  happen,  what  harm  can  result  which  will 
not  be  punished  in  a  lesser  way?  If  the  third  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary where  is  the  locus  pcenitentia?  Shall  all  be  punished  with 
death?  Will  any  assemblage  of  men,  without  the  use  of  the 
least  violence  or  force,  be  said  to  constitute  treason,  when  they 
are  perfectly  peaceable  and  not  even  so  much  as  a  riot  com- 
mitted ?  Betwe<en  such  an  assemblage  and  tht^  commission  of 
treason,  there  is  a  great  and  natural  spacer  Shall  it  be  said,  that 
because  two  out  of  the  three  component  parts  have  occurred, 
the  offence  is  consummated  without  the  third?  You  see  that 
I  am  not  speaking  now  with  reference  to  col.  Burr,  because 
the  crime  imputed  to  him  is  accessorial;  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  principal,  as  Blannerhassett,  Tyler  or  Smith ;  that  actual 
force  must  be  proved  to  have  been  employed  by  them,  or  some 
of  them,  or  that  there  was  no  war  levied;  but  this  branch  of 
the  subject  will  be  naore  fully  explained  hereafter. 

The  maxim  "  furor  armq  ministraC^  does  not  apply  to  this 
case.  Where  a  great  number  meet,  with  a  design  to  commit 
universal  mischief,  and  begin  it,  there  their  number  and  fury 
supply  their  want  of  arms;  and  they  are  guilty  of  treason  as 
soon  as  they  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  universal  devas- 
tation, though  they  are  not  armed  with  military  weapons.  But 
here  diere  is  no  proof  of  such  a  design.  The  assemblage  must 
t>e  armed  in  military  array;  there  must  be  a  military  appear- 
ance, a  military  exhibition,  to  make  it  treason  and  to  connect 
Blannerhassett  with  colonel  Burr. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  this  trial,  I  congratulate  your 
Honour,  on  having  an  opportunity  of  fixing  the  law,  relative  to 
this  peculiar  crime,  on*  grounds  which  will  not  deceive,  and 
with  such  regard  to  human  rights,  that  we  shall  bless  the  day 
on  which  the  sentence  was  given,  to  prevent  the  fate  of  Straf- 
ford. 6  Hume  340. 

The  second  point,  which  I  propose  to  establish,  is,  that  Mr. 
Burr  cannot  become  a  principal  even  if  he  were  an  accessory. 
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'"•j  Does  the  constitution  admit  that  accessories  are  principals? 
or  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  themf  There 
ii  not  a  syUable  in  it  to  this  effect.  It  says  that  treason  shall 
**  consist  in  levying  war;'*  that  b,  that  any  person  levying  war 
ahall  be  guilty  of  treason.  The  language  is  very  short  and 
plain,  ^  it  shaii  consist  in  levying  war."  In  common  parlance, 
if  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter  were  adverted  to,  and  it  were 
asked,  **  -who  wrote  that  letter?^^  Would  not  the  answer  be,  the 
real  penman  or  amanuensis?  So  in  this  case,  he  who  levied 
irar  must  mean  the  person  who  actually  did  levy  it,  in  per- 
son.  To  introduce  another  person  than  the  real  actor  must 
depend 

1st.  Upon  fiction  of  law,  or 

2d.  Upon  common  law;  for  the  constitution  is  silent,  and 
there  is  no  statute  upon  the  subject. 

As  to  fiction  of  law,  the  constitution  does  not  recognise  it. 
Fiction  of  law  never  prevails  in  criminal  cases.  It  is  never  to- 
lerated in  them.  Various  rules  are  laid  down,  and  great  nicety 
required,  with  respect  to  criminal  cases  and  proceedings, 
which  do  not  extend  to  civil  cases.  Yet  all  thes^  niceties  are 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  against  whom  no  fiction  of  law  is  al- 
lowed or  even  a  conjecture  indulged,  on  a  prosecution  for  any 
offence  whatsoever.  How  can  fiction  of  law  prevail  here,  when 
the  constitution  says,  that  treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war? 
Is  it  not  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had  said,  that  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  he  actually  levy  war  himself, 
against  the  United  States?  Let  this  principle  of  fiction  be  once 
admitted,  and  I  defy  even  your  courts  to  determine  to  what 
extent  it  may  go.  It  may  lead  to  the  extinction  of  every  prin* 
ciple  of  freedom.  If  we  exclude  this  principle  of  imagination 
and  fiction,  we  protect  the  liberties  of  our  country;  for  it  is  no 
other  than  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  cannot  be  separated  in 
this  instance  from  that  of  the  accused.  I  insist,  therefore,  that 
no  fiction  of  law  authorizes  the  introduction  of  any  other  person 
than  the  real  actor ^  so  as  to  be  guilty  of  treason  in  levying  war. 

2. 1  contend,  that  no  other  person  than  the  actual  perpetrator 
can  be  introduced,  upon  the  common  law.  I  will  here  read 
the  able  opinion  of  judge  Chase  on  this  subject,  which  I  believe 
is  not  controverted  to  be  law.  It  is  reported  in  2  Dallas*s  Rep. 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Warrall,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  indictment  for  attempting  to 
bribe  Tench  Coxe,  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  After  a 
verdict  of  *^  guilty,"  Dallas  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Judge  Chase  asked  Mr.  Rawle  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  whether  he  meant  to  support  thi^ndictment  solely  at 
f^ommon  law?   Mr.  Rawle  answered  in  the  jaffirmative.    The 
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judge  stopped  Mr.  Levy,  who  was  about  to  repW,  in  BUppert 
of  uie  motion  in  arreat  of  judgment,  and  delivered  an  opinioa .  ' 
to  the  following  effect.  ] 

*'  This  is  an  indictment  for  an  offence  highly  injurious  to  -I 
morals,  and  deservingthc  severest  punishment;  but,  as  it  isM  ^ 
indictment  at  common  law,  I  dismiss,  at  once,  every  thing  dat  i 
has  been  said  about  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  -; 
States."  ' 

The  judge  then  stated  that  the  constitution  is  the  source  of 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government;  of  which  the, 
departments  never  can  assume  any  power  not  expressly  granted 
by  that  instrument.  He  then  proceeds;  "  Besides  the  particular 
cases,  which  the  Rth  section  of  the  first  article  designates,  there 
is  a  power  granted  to  congress  to  create,  define,  and  punish,  _ 
crimes  and  offences,  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  and 
proper  by  law  to  do  so,  for  eff'ectuating  the  objects  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  although  bribery  is  not  among  the  crimes  and 
offences  specifically  mentioned,  it  is  certainly  included  in  this 
general  provision.  The  question,  however,  docs  not  arise 
about  the  power,  but  about  the  exercise  of  the  power:  Whether 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  can  punish  a  man  for  any  act, 
before  it  is  declared  by  a  law  of  the  United  Sutes  to  be  crimi- 
nal? Now,  it  appears  to  my  mind,  to  be  as  essential,  that  con- 
gress should  define  the  offences  to  be  tried,  and  apportion  At 
punishments  to  be  inflicted,  as  that  they  should  erect  courts  to 
try  the  criminal,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  conviction. 

"  It  is  attempted,  however,  to  supply  the  silence  of  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  the  union,  b)'  resorting  to  the  common 
law  for  a  definition  and  punishment  of  the  offence  which  has 
been  committed.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  United  States,  aa  a  fe- 
deral government,  hone  no  common  kno;  and  consequently  no  in- 
dictment  can  be  maintained  in  their  courts,  for  offences  merebf  at 
the  c'ommon  law.  If,  indeed,  the  United  Stales  can  be  supposed, 
for  a  moment,  to  have  a  common  law,  it  must,  I  presume,  be 
that  of  England;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  trace  -when,  or  how, 
the  system  was  adopted  or  introduced."  After  explaining  how 
Ae  diS'crcnt  colonies  or  states  had  adopted  different  parts  of 
the  common  law,  as  thev  found  them  to  be  applicable  to  their 
condition  and  promotive  of  their  conveniences;  so  that  some 
states  rejected  what  others  adopted;  that  the  common  law  of 
one  state  is  not  the  common  law  of  another;  but  that  the  com- 
mon  law  of  England  is  the  common  law  of  each  state,  so  fu-  as 
each  state  has  adopted  it;  and  that  it  resulted  from  that  posi- 
tion, connected  with  the  judicial  act,  that  tlic  common  law  will 
always  apply  t6suit^  between  citizen  and  citizen,  whedierthey 
be  instituted  in  a  federal  or  state  court;  the  judge  further  pn>> 


cefded.  "  But  the  question  recurs,  ivhcii  and  hoxv  have  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  acquired  a  common  law  jurisdic- 
doo,  in  criminal  csi^es?  The  United  States  must  possess  the 
common  la^w  themselves,  before  they  can  communicate  it  to 
dirir  judidal  agents.  Now,  the  United  States  did  not  bring  it 
vitii  diem  from  England;  the  constitution  does  not  create  it; 
and  no  met  of  congress  has  assumed  it.  Besides,  what  is  the 
common  law  to  which  we  are  referred?  Is  it  the  common  law 
en^reiSs  it  exists  in  England;  or  modified  as  it  exists  in  some 
of  the  states;  and  of  the  various  modifications,  which  are  we  to 
lelect,  the  system  of  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire,  of  Pennsyl- 
vinia  or  Connecticut  V* 

Here  Mr.  Hay  interrupted  Mr.  Randolph,  aid  observed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  labour  that  point;  that  unquestion- 
ably the  United  States,  as  a  federal  or  general  government^  had 
DO  common  law;  though  under  the  state  law,  connected  with 
the  judicial  act,  it  might  be  considered  as  existing  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Mr.  Randolph.    There  is  no  common  law  in  the  United 
States,  which  will  support  an  indictment  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.    The  whole  cannot  be  supported,  but  it 
seems  that  a  part  can  be  supported.    Treason  cannot  be  sup- 
ported,  but  one  half  of  it,  it  seems,  can.  What  species  of  logic  is 
thi3,  to  be  adopted  in  a  criminal  case?  You  cannot  maintain  an 
indictment  at  common  law;  but  you  can  introduce  by  reference 
to  the  common  law,  a  new  person  not  mentioned  by  the  consti- 
tution as  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason!  Though 
the  constitution  limits  the  guilt  to  him  who  levies  the  war  in 
person,  yet  by  the  collateral  operation  of  this  common  law,  it  is 
extended  by  relation  to  an  accessorial  agent.  But  their  refuge 
from  this  argument  is,  that  we  all  said  that  common  law  and 
common  sense  are  the  same;  and  that  according  to  common 
sense  this  point  was  to  be  construed  and  decided.  Is  it  accord* 
ing  to  common  sense  that  they  should  introduce  a  new  person- 
age  not  mentioned  in  the  constitution?    Do  not  the  rules  of 
common  sense  vary  SM:cording  to  circumstances?  Does  common 
sense  justify  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  evils  of  constructive  treason? 

Here  Mr.  Hay  explained,  that  he  only  meant  to  say,  that  the 
provisions  of  thje  constitution  ought  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  principles  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  will  examine  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hay  as  \k- 
bas  explained  it.  He  applies  common  sense  to  the  constitutiou, 
an4  introduces  by  construction  a  principle  not  known  to  it. 
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Conunon  sense  it  seems  creates  an  accessory,  and  introduces 
him  as*  a  principal,  contrary  to  the  constitution.  Common 
sense  does  not  say,  like  the  constitution,  that  treason  consists 
in  levying  war,  but  brings  in  a  new  person  to  participate  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  treason.  This  common  sense  extends, 
instead  ot  restraining  the  rigour  of  capital  punishments.  Hut 
common  sense  is  oppression  and  tyrann^r.  I  pray  Heaven  to 
save  us  from  the  deductions  of  such  common  sense  as  this.  Our 
client  complains  with  great  justice  of  the  general  and  violent 
prejudices  which  have  been  artfully  and  sedulously  excited 
against  him.  We  see,  however,  that  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  advantages  which  the  law  of  the  land  secures  to  persona 
accused,  twelve  impartial  men  may  be  got  to  decide  on  the 
charges  against  him.  If  the  just  doctrines  of  the  law  be  for 
him,  let  him  prevail,  and  not  condemn  him  without  a  fair  ex- 
amination of  his  defence,  because  he  is  accused  and  perse- 
cuted. 

£ut,  it  was  said  by  the  gentleman,  that  this  construction 
ought  to  be  adopted  on  principles  of  national  policv.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  national  policy  in  a  criminal  case:  Who  ever 
heard  of  state  policy,  wielded  as  a  weapon  in  aid  of  the  law,  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  unfortunate  prisoner^  Common  sense  is 
vague  enough,  but  national  policy  is  ipfinitely  worse.  There 
need  be  no  code  of  laws,  no  rules  of  right;  you  may  bum  aU 
your  books  and  abandon  humanity  and  common  sense:  for 
constitution  and  laws  and  restraints  and  checks  will  be  una- 
vailing,  and  this  favoured  cotmtry  will  be  ruined,  if  a  doctrine 
Ukc  this  be  tolerated*' 

But  we  are  cxultingly  asked,  ^^  Is  an  accessory  to  escape  alto- 
gether?'' I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  is  to  become  of  him, 
whether  he  may  not  be  indictable  as  an  accessory  in  due  time; 
or  whether  it  be  a  ^^  casus  omissus.^^  But  I  contend  that  the  act  of 
an  accc^ssory  is  not  treason.  Whether  the  law  punish  it  or  not, 
is  immaterial;  it  is  not  treason.  The  constitution  itself  appears 
|o  me  to  contain  plain  and  explicit  language,  to  mark  out  the 
lines  within  which  the  legislature  may  shape  its  deliberation^, 
and  to  have  fixed  the  limits,  beyond  which  the  legislature  must 
not  go.  This  constitution  is  not  subject  to  variation;  not  a  titde 
can  be  added  to  it:  it  nrescribes  the  definition  of  treason:  the 
law  of  congress  only  aads  particulars;  but  no  law  of  congress 
can  change  the  definition  of  treason.  The  people,  in  establish- 
ing this  palladium  of  their  liberties,  would  not  confide  thb 
power  to  their  legislative  agents.  I  dread  eviery  attempt  to  in- 
novate on  this  subject.  Gruard  therefore  this  constitution  from 
violation.  There  are,  it  is  true,  opinions  of  some  judges,  that 
in  treason  all  are  to  be  considered  as  principals.  What  are  we 
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touy  to  (hfse  doctrines,  found  in  the  booksf  Are  we  to  nceive  ' 
*cm  wilhnut  cxamintnon  or  reserve?  Arc  we  to  consider 
them,  however  unjust  or  intonvcniem,  as  ingrafled  into  our 
oitiTiuiulJODf  Art  vre  to  bow  down  to  them,  as  to  the  image  of 
\V!)ui:fiailDez,zar,  coiupotrndcd  nl"  heterogeneous  materials? 
Shall  wc  bend  the  knee  or  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace?  As  to 
lutlmrity,  examine  from  book  to  book  down  to  judge  Tucker, 
laj  It  will  be  found  however  generally  the  doctrine  maybe 
'  lid  down,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  imerpretatiori  for 
I;jrh  gentlemen  contend.  Did  not  the  learned  Hale  take 
the  doctrine  and  except  to  its  general  import!  He  was 
-r.own  to  understand  it  well,  and  he  has  dtsiinguished  be- 
[wcrn  accessorial  and  other  treasons  and  explained  the  ne- 
(M'.ily  of  attending  to  the  distinction  in  prosecutions;  that  the 
jwin'i'jal    mimt    lie  proceeded   against  before  the   accessorial 

-     Does  lie  not  say,  thst  those  who  commit  the  very  fact 

:  iiiusl  be  tried  before  the  principals  in  the  second 
I  iiouj^h,  as  far  as  the  erjuality  of  pimiahment  is  i 
1  arc  principals  in  treason,  yet  the  trial  of  the  prin- 
ir  flliould  precede  that  of  the  accessorial  agent,  or  if 
■liir,  the  gnilt  of  the  principal  must  be  proved  totlie  1 

-  ihty  iMtjuirc  into  that  of  ihc  accessoiy. 

I    'lie,  a  lawyer  without  precedent  and  an  attomcv  ge- 

lout  a  heart  or  feeling,  lays  down  the  docirine  gmr- 

:    Fmtcr  explains  it  fully  and  refers  to  Hale.  The  ' 

-■jn,  aj  Well  as  the  term  felony,  is  a  term  well  koown  I 

^Lt'.ion  law.    It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  word  ' 

pokeu  of  in  a  statute,  it  is  intended  to  have  the  full 

i>f  felony  at  the  common  law;  but  it  13  very  differcul 

■  uitc  uses  a  phrase  not  known  to  the  common  law  at 

■  ■  rtn,  whi-n  used  in  such  cases,  is  adopted  pra  hac  t 

.  ;ii>i  extended  by  relation  further.  Perhaps  the  sa 

id  of  treason.  But  you  cannot  adopt  treason.    The 

n  ha?  adopted  and  defined  treason  and  saya  wherein 

nil  consist  and  has  restrained  the  legislature  from 

.    r      iL^ning  or  extending  it.   But  if  you  insist  that  the  con- 

nitucicn  intended  to  adopt  treason,  with  all  its  incidents  and 

drcumstBaces  at  ihc  common  law,  I  ask  you  what  is  treason 

It  the  common  bw?  It  is  an  invasion  of  the  regal  prerogative. 

Would  the  objections  to  the  constitution  have  ever  been  over- 

'  ix  had  been  supposed  to  adopt  this  dangerous  common 

I  lion  of  treason?    It  was  intended  in  the  constitution 

-  to  its  tnie  modem  and  rational  meaning.  The  word 
-i  to  the  person  Icvtjing-  the  lear,  as  well  as  to  the 
][  and  is  completely  exclusive  of  all  otiicr  than  per* 

IS  in  ttcasou.   Leave  it  wholly  if  you  please,  as  it 

1 1  ihe  constitution  or,  if  you  extend  it,  let  it  only  be  as 

V^i.  II.  C 
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it  18  in  England  itself,  improved  andrdeprived  of  its  pristine 
rigour.  Why  is  it  in  England  that  in  treason  all  are  considered 
as  principals?   Propter  Odium  delktu   **  The  same  acts  that 
make  a  man  accessory  in  felony  make  him  a  principal  in  high 
treason,    upon   account   of  the    heinousness    of  the   crtme.^ 
4th  Tucker'*8  BlacAstone,  35,  36.  The  judges  found  out  this  to 
be  the  meaning  and  made  it  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  di- 
rectly. Can  this  court  indulge  their  antipathy,  when  the  consti- 
tution says  that  treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war  only^ 
Can  you  indulge  this  antipathy  of  thejudges,  in  order  to  bring 
the  accessory  into  the  predicament  of  a  principal?  I  must  in- 
treat  you  to  mix  a  litde  justice  and  humanity  into  the  national 
policy,  before  this  antipathy  be  sanctioned.  The  true  reason,  why 
the  idea  ever  crept  in,  was,  because  the  principal  source  of  the 
care  of  the  judges  was  to  guard  the  life  of  the  king.  T6  this  they 
yielded  with  idolatry;  levying  war  was  generally  treated  as  an 
overt  act,  and  thus  both,  that  is  levying  war  and  compassing 
the  king's  death  were  coupled  together.  Old  precedents  are 
not  so  numerous  as  could  be  wished,  because  counsel  make 
it  shorter  work,  by  turning  levying  war  into  compassing,    1 
believe  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  if  not  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  rose  from  compassing 
the  king's  death.    It  is  from  that  source,  sir,  that  all  th^  mis- 
chief has  sprung ;  and  from  this  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
treason  was  extended.    But  how  does  this  doctrine  stand  with 
the  benignant  principle  of  law,  that  all  penal  laws  ought  to  be 
construed  strictly?    Does  not  this  suggest  the  propriety  of 
questioning  the  rule,  that  all  are  principals,  as  applied  to  the 
United    States?    Is  inference  only  to  change  the  nature  of 
crimes?  But  are  accessories  to  be  unpunished?  Here  we  recur 
to  national  policy.  If  I  were  to  say  "  t/^*,"  if  there  be  no  law, 
it  would  be  correct  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  though  not  to  the- 
popular  ear. 

It  could  only  be  deemed  a  casus  omissus^  the  nature  of  which 
is  well  known,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  legislature.  It  ap- 
pertains not  to  you  to  rectify  it.  If  courts  were  to  undertake  to 
supply  omissions  by  the  legislature,  it  would  justify  the  appre- 
hensions  and  jealousies  formerly  entertained  against  the  judges. 
I  remember  that  while  this  part  (the  judiciary)  was  under  debate, 
some  conversation  passed  respecting  the  propriety  of  restrict- 
ing the  powers  of  the  judges;  and  it  was  remarked  by  some, 
that  they  would,  if  unrestrained,  indulge  themselves  in  making 
inferences,  supplying  omissions  and  assuming  authority  not 
properly  belonging  to  them;  that  they  might  control  the  legis- 
lature, become  tyrannical  and  even  become  more  than  ephoru 
Mr.  Wickham  has  anticipated  me  in  some  important  re- 
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n>rfc»,  whtdi  I  intended  to  make  with  respect  to  acrcssonea. 

HMB^n^s.  in  the  law  which  thry  passed  for  the  punishment  of 

HMMam  rrimcs  a^^inat  the  United  Staler,  have  spoken  of  ac- 

^^Mories  in  some  d.-iiiscs  and  omtlted  ihem  in  others,  and  in 

■Se  llth  and  Iflth  sections  of  thnt  act  have  pointed  out  infc- 

nor  modes  of  punishment.    These  and  other  clauses  of  that 

bw  shew,  that  the  Icgiablurc  thought,  that  there  were  no  ac- 

(nsorici  in  (reason,  punishable  as  such  by  the  constitution.  - 

^Vbo  iaawa  what  were  the  precise  sentiments  which  prevailed, 

•hen  this  subject  was  under  discussion?  It  should  be  construed 

\k  the  words,  nnd  the  words  only,  of  the  constitution.    If  you 

lilherr   to,  and  prcscn-c  Inviolate  this  constitution,  you  give 

uritj'    to  yourselves  and  peace  and  safety  to  the  nation. 

ir.  ing  closed  this  point,  Icome  now  to  the  third  question.  la 

iirvt-r  manner  an  accessory  is  to  be  treated,  though  even  as 

il.  yet  the  mode  in  which  he  becomes  so  must  be 

I  ihc  indictment.    It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  is 

,  It  must  tell  us  /lOTi'he  has  become  so.   It  is  notsuf- 

tiialtt  an  inference  of  law,  that  he  is  a  principal  (for 

of  what  use  would  such  a  notice   be?)  but  it  must  tell  us  the 

bctK,  with  which  we  are  chnrged,  that  we  may  have  It  in  our 

power  to  understand  clearly  the  speciRcation  of  the  overt  acts 

L  to  defend  ourselves  against  them.    In  the  first  place,  wc 

t  wish  to  know,  wh.it  the  conception  of  the  law  is  on  the 

t  of  ibc  prosecntion,  but  what  the  facts  are.    Of  what  use 

"d  ihc  provision  concerning  ihe  overt  act  he,  unless  the  law 

:  complied  witli,  bv  specifying  the  same  in  the  in* 

Could  it  otherwise  operate  as  »  notice?    Vou  si^i 

die  foundation  of  justice  when  you  say  that  all  arc  to  be  consi- 

(bred  principals  in  treason  .nnd  yet  fall  to  explain,  in  the  in- 

dtctraent,  the  mjnner  in  which  ii  is  intended  to  prove  they 

heumr  so.    Siipjiuse  in  this  case  or  any  other,  a  person  were 

fol.T  crin-rallv  charged  with  three  separate  acta,  which  were 

'    >l'>nc  tyoihcrs,at  difl'creni  limes  and  places:  which  is 

,    r  from  the  iudictmtntf    He  would  be  a  traitor  willl 

■  each  separate  act.    The  indictment,  instead  of  dia- 

v;  to  whom  he  was  accessory  or  whom  he  aided  or 

!..irgcs  him  generally  with  the  guilt  of  treason.   Will 

I  indent  of  the  place  enable  him  to  infer  which  of  the 

i)f  treason  is  contemplated?    Is  it  the  first  act  of 

1  cliargcd,  that  he  must  defend  himself  against.'  or  is  it 

amd  or  the  third?    It  is  impossible  for  him  to  foresee. 

iTbidictmcnt  will  answer  for  all;  the  prosecutor  has  nothing 

^aKw,  but  that  the  accused  arrayed  a  military  force  on  Blan- 
LihMsctt'a  island,  and  the  accused  Is  to  shape  his  dtftnce  to 
•ut  <loc  s  oat  appear.  The  laws  of  his  country  have  only  called 
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un  him  to  defend  himself,  but  have  not  apprised  him  against 
xvhat.  He  must  sit  down  and  conjecture  which  the  charge  is. 
Where  is  he  to  obtain  information:  Is  he  to  write  to  the  presi- 
dent or  lo  the  federal  judge  or  to  the  public  prosecutor?  He  ts 
to  come  to  this  place,  many  hundred  miles  under  a  guard. 
And  when  he  comes,  he  is  told,  that  he  is  considered  a  different 
man;  that  he  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others;  that  if 
the  indictment  be  good  in  form  against  him,  stating  him  to  be 
present  and  acting  in  person,  though  absent  in  fact,  no  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  in  his  favour  on  his  trial;  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  he  was  not  then  (when  the  overt  acts  were 
committed)  in  that  countr}-,  where  the  scene  of  action  is 
charged;  but  that  this  is  immaterial,  he  must  submit  to  a  trial 
in  this  form,  however  much  it  may  surprise  and  oppress  him. 
This  form  of  trial  is  not  only  unjust  In  Itself,  as  it  operates  as 
a  surprise,  but  Is  contrary  to  all  precedents,  which  uniformly 
state  the  manner  of  advising  and  countenancing  and  other 
'  conduct  which  make  a  man  an  accessory  and  punishable  as  a 
principal  in  treason.  It  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try  or  even  in  England,  to  prosecute  in  this  manner.  In  first 
State  Trials,  page  130,  when,  in  the  year  1586,  John  Ballard 
and  others  were  indicted  for  conspiring  and  advising  to  kill 
the  queen,  invade  the  realm  and  deliver  from  her  confine- 
ment Mar}'  queen  of  Scots,  the  manner  of  advising  and  aid- 
ing, in  order  to  effect  those  purposes,  was  specially  and  most 
minutely  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 

Idem,  page  163.  In  the  year  1589,  in  the  prosecution 
against  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  for  high  treason,  the  mode 
of  advising  and  countenancing  Is  also  fully  specified. 

Idem,  page  187,  on  the  trial  of  sir  John  Perrot,  for  hig^i 
treason,  m  compassing  the  death  of  the  queen  and  conspiring 
to  assist  the  Spaniards  when  they  should  invade  the  kingdom, 
&c.  the  manner  of  counselling,  &c.  to  effect  these  treasons,  is 
particularly  detailed  in  the  indictment.  It  is  so  also  In  all  the 
Other  State  Trials,  and  Is  confirmed  by  Foster  and  by  1  Hale, 
pageSSa-  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  State  Trials,  but  I  have 
undertaken  to  say,  by  taking  cases  occasionally  and  from  dif- 
ferent books,  that  in  all  of  them,  where  the  treason  Is  of  an 
accessorial  nature,  the  manner  of  commining  the  accessorial 
acts  is  specified. 

This  is  the  short  question,  whether  the  law  then  and  there 
is  to  be  more  mild  than  the  law  here  and  now?  whether  the 
bw  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  more  lenient  in  those  days  of  bi- 
gotry and  barbarism,  than  in  these  enlightened  days,  honour- 
^ly  distinguished  for  improvements  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  for  predilcctiod  for  the  principles  of  justice,  morality 
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aod  philoaophy.  We  have  all  the  analogies  of  the  books  on 
our  side  of  the  cai)&e.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  petit 
treason.  When  a  man  is  murdered  by  his  wife  or  servant  and 
by  another  person,  you  will  find  that  the  form  of  the  indict- 
ment begins  with  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  and  ends 
with  the  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  that  it  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  begins  in  the  first  instance  with  charging  the  principal 
in  the  second  degree.  It  is  also  the  same  in  murder.  Suppose 
two  persons  charged  with  murder:  one  made  the  assault 
or  gave  the  blow  and  is  called  the  principal  in  the  first  degree; 
and  the  other  was  present  aiding  and  abetting,  and  is  called 
principal  in  the  second  degree.  How  is  the  indictment  drawn? 
It  charges  that  such  a  person  did  make  the  assault  or  did  give 
the  mortal  wound,  and  that  the  person  who  is  principal  in  the 
second  degree  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  &c. 

I  shall  not  say,  when  I  refer  to  Foster^  page  355^  356,  that  I 
am  quoting  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  this  case  in  all  it<^ 
circumstances,  but' I  shall  derive  from  thence,  what  will  esta- 
blish my  principle. 

"  Cases  without  number  may  be  cited  to  shew  in  general, 
how  extremely  tender  the  judges  have  been  in  the  construction 
of  statutes  which  take  away  clergy,  sometimes  to  a  degree  of 
scrupulosity,  excusable  only  in  favour  of  life."  With  regard 
to  the  allowance  or  non-allowance  of  clergy,  they  have  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  cases  of  principals  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  the  actual  perpetrators  and  mere  aiders  and 
abettors. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  king  againt  Page  and  Harwood,  upon 
the  statute  of  stabbing,  which  enacteth,  that  if  any  person  shall 
stab  or  thrust,  &c.  These  defendants  were  present,  aiding* 
and  abetting  a  third  person,  not  named  by  the  reporters,  who 
in  fact  did  make  the  thrust  and  was  denied  his  clergy.  But 
the  defendants,  though  agreed  to  have  been  principals  in  man- 
shughter  at  common  law,  were  admitted  to  their  clergy.  For, 
saith  the  report,  though  in  judgment  of  law,  every  one  present 
^d  aiding  is  a  principal,  yet  in  the  construction  of  this  statute, 
which  is  so  penal,  it  shall  be  extended  only  to  such  as  reallij 
and  actually  made  the  thrust;  not  to  those^  who  hi  construction 
of  law  onli/y  may  be  said  to  make  it^  The  reason  given  for  this 
exemption  of  the  persons  aiding  and  abetting  is  because  it  is 
a  severe  law  and  its  punishment  ought  not  to  be  extended  by 
construction.  It  applies  to.  all  laws  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment. They  ma^  allege  a  distinction  between  the  prime 
mover  and  his  inferiors.  •  How  can  the  prime  mover  better  in- 
form himself,  amid  acts  imputed  of  various  persons,  than  the 
subordinate  agents?  Reason  is  stronger  that  he  should  be  spe- 


cially  informed  of  such  acts  of  theirs,  as  he  is  to  be  cliargcd 
with.  Mr.  Wickham  has  commented  very  aptly  on  the  words 
of  this  indictment.  It  leads  us  astray;  it  cxchides  all  subordi- 
nate agents  and  deceives  us  into  a  belief,  that  colonel  Burr  is 
charged  as  a  principal,  actually  present  at  the  scene  of  action. 
It  does  more<  In  the  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn,  it  deprives 
us  of  the  blessing  intended  us  by  the  constitution,  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage,  because  it  is  not  known  where  it  is  to  be  located  till 
the  trial;  and  then,  though  discovered  not  to  be  from  the  place 
where  the  procurement  originated,  as  the  act  of  congress  rc- 
((uires,  it  is  too  late.  The  accused,  for  instance,  is  to  be  tried 
at  Richmond,  for  a  fact  perpetrated  in  Wood  count>',  by  ano- 
ther, but  said  to  be  procured  by  him  in  Kentucky.  Vmxa 
whence  shall  he  have  his  jury!  From  Wood  county!  They 
answer,  that  the  accessorial  fact  is  to  he  tried  where  the  real 
UiCi  was  committed.  But  is  not  this  an  evasion  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  a  man  shall  be  tried  speedily  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where  the  offence  or 
crime  shall  have  been  commiued !  The  fact  with  which  he  ia 
chargeable  was  done  in  Kentucky,  where  the  constitution  pre- 
sumes his  character  and  the  characters  of  the  witnesses  are 
better  known  and  where  the  alleged  facts  will  be  more  im- 
partially examined.  We  speak,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  on 
general  abstract  principles.  You  deprive  him  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional benefits  of  locality  as  to  his  trial.  You  try  him  where 
his  good  character  among  his  neighbours  will  not  avail  him, 
and  where  the  jurj-'s  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  will  be  equally 
unavailing.  I  know  not  what  dittn  may  be  sooiewliere  found 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  am  confident  that  no  adjudged  case 
can  be  found  to  justify  this  prosecution.  If  any  dicta  could  he 
produced,  wc  would  oppose  to  them,  reason,  justice,  prece- 
dent and  analog}'. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point,  that  the  principal  must  first 
be  convicted.  Mr.  Wickham  read  yesterday  a  case  from 
Foster,  to  shew  that  the  principal  must  be  triod  before  the 
accessory  can  be  put  upon  his  trial,  unless  he  waive  it.  An  - 
objection,  which  is  sometimes  made  to  this  doctrine  of  pre- 
vious conviction,  aids  this  idea;  for  how  cun  ihe  accused  else 
determine  whether  to  waive  and  go  to  trial!  What  will  be  thc 
consequences  if  this  doctrine  b^  sustained!  By  laying  the  of- 
fence in  Wood  county,  you  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
tried,  till  the  principal  shall  be  tried  and  convicted  of  having 
committed  the  act,  where  laid.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  this 
indictment  is  radically  wrong  as  applied  to  this  case. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat,  what  Mr.  Wickham  has  already 
commented  on,  and  shall  satisfy  mysalf  with  his  remarks;  but  I 
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irill  observe  that  if  the  previous  conviction  of  the  principal 
oimder  be  not  neeessary,  then  the  government  may  wait  till 
die  death  of  the  principal,  when  the  accessory  may  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  main  chance  of  his  defence  and  unjustly  op- 
pressed*   No  man  will  believe  that  our  government  is  capable 
of  any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  there  may  be  a  time  hereafter, 
when  these  oppressions  maybe  practised;  they  should  there- 
fore never  be  tolerated,  but  prevented  from  the  first  from  be- 
ing attempted.  If  the  accessory  may  be  convicted  without  the 
principal,  then  the  accessory  may  be  brought  to  trial  after  the 
death  of  the  principal  and  convicted  on  evidence,  which  if 
used  in  the  life  of  the  principal  could  easily  have  been  dis- 
proved or  repelled.  Will  you  put  it  in  the  power  of  your  go- 
vernment thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  your  fellow  citizens? 
The  chief  of  the  government  may  persecute  the  man  who  is 
the  principal  object  of  his  hatred.    If  he  can  avail  himself  of  a 
difference  of  principle  and  render  him  suspected  and  hated,  he 
may  destroy  him.    These  observations  may  not  apply  to  the 
present  tiroes,  but  what  you  may  now  do  may  be  drawn  into 
precedent? 

In  England,  if  the  principal  stand  mute,  the  accessory  can- 
not be  convicted,  because  one  chance  in  favour  of  his  inno- 
cence and  acquittal  is  thereby  taken  away.  Would  you  wish  to 
have  our  privileges  less  secure  or  our  liberties  more  liable  to 
invasion  here  than  in  England?  Would  you  suffer  the  acces- 
sor}' to  be  tried,  without  a  previous  trial  of  the  principal,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  acts  of  the  legislature  had  provided 
otherwise  ?  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  lord  Coke  before. 
What  would  not  he  have  done,  if  such  a  doctrine  had  prevailed 
in  his  time?  What  might  not  Bacon  have  done?  Bacon,  a  man 
of  still  higher  renown,  whose  name  might  have  been  immortal^ 
had  he  not  degraded  himself  by  becoming  the  instrument  of 
his  master's  tyranny  and  descended  to  other  improper  con- 
duct. Bacon  was  once  attorney  general  and  submitted  while  he 
was  to  the  mean  and  debasing  drudgery  of  sounding  and  cor- 
rupting the  judges,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  in  order  to  insure 
the  success  of  a  prosecution  for  treason  against  Peacham.  In 
his  letter  to  the  king,  he  said,  that  "  as  to  three  of  the  judges  he 
had  small  doubt  of  their  concurrence;  neither,  saith  he,  am  I 
wholly  out  of  liope^  that  my  lord  Coke  himself  when  I  have  In 
some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  alone ^ 
will  not  continue  singular.^^  When  such  a  man  as  Bacon,  who 
might  have  been  an  ornament  to  his  species,  prostituted  his 
character  and  talents  to  so  vile  a  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
of  what  human  nature  is  capable.  We  cannot  guard  too  much 
against  the  oppressive  abuses  that  may  result  from  constructive 
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treason,  or  against  the  introduction  of  precedent,  susceptible  of 
such  pernicious  limitation.  If  the  accessory  could  be  prose- 
cuted, without  the  previous  conviction^of  the  principal,  what 
oppressions  may  not  be  practised?  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,- 
that  there  is  the  smallest  danger,  here  in  America,  that  such 
oppression  will  ever  be  attempted ;  but  we  should  vigilantly 
guard  against  and  oppose  the  first  step  leading  to  such  doc* 
trines.  It  is  admitted  that  the  precedents,  charging  accessories 
after  the  fact,  are  special  and  set  forth  the  manner  of  becom- 
ing such.  But  they  are  principals  as  well  as  accessories  before 
the  fact;  the  reason  which  requires  a  specification  in  the  one 
case,  equally  demands  it  in  the  other.  The  preexistence  of 
fact  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  what  pro- 
duces any  difference  of  rule  between  them  ?  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  law  in  requiring  a  specification  of  chaVge  against 
the  accessory  after  the  fact?  Is  it  because  he  is  a  principal  or 
because  a  party  accused  should  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of 
the  accusation,  that  there  should  be  a  conformity  between  the 
charge  and  proof?  They  admit  that  in  case  of  the  accessory 
after,  the  facts  which  render  him  so  must  be  plainly  stated  in 
the  indictment,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  charge  with 
his  defence j  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do  so  with  respect  to  the  accessory  before 
the  fact!  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both;  there  is  no  distin- 
guishing between  them;  but  if  there  were  any  distinction,  it 
must  be,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  specify  the  charge,  in  case 
of  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  where  the  consequences  are 
usually  so  much  more  penal,  than  in  that  of  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  where  they  are  less.  With  respect  to  our  having 
come  to  trial  without  stating  the  objection,  we  could  not 
avoid  it.  The  charge  against  us  was  so  general  in  the  indict* 
ment,that  we  were  driven  to  this  mode  of  defence;  for  how  can 
it  be  said,  that  we  have  waived  any  legal  objection  relative  to 
what  is  not  charged,  and  of  which  we  have  the  first  notice  from 
the  arguments  of  gentlemen?  Had  they  stated  specially,  that 
they  intended  to  affect  colonel  Burr,  by  the  acts  of  others,  com- 
mitted in  his  absence,  and  without  their  previous  conviction, 
we  should  then  have  been  distinctly  apprised  of  what  they 
would  attempt  to  fix  upon  us  and  of  the  extent  of  our  right  to 
oppose  them,  and  we  might  or  might  not,  as  we  thought  proper, 
have  waived  our  objection;  but  as  we  have  not  been  thus  duly 
notified,  we  are  driven  to  this  scheme  of  defence,  unintention- 
ally. All  the  difficulty  in  the  case  is  produced  by  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  indictment  is  drawn,  and  still  more  by 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  prosecution  is  conducted. 
By  these  means,  the  accused  may  generally  be  misled  to  part 
from  the  essence  of  his  defence. 
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Hoir  is  Burr  to  defend,  as  to  Blannerhassett?  AU  commu* 
aications  between  them  were  prevented,  and  consequently  the 
q)portunity  of  acting.  Shall  fiction,  converting  the  accessory 
into  a  principal,  rob  him  of  the  means  of  just  defence?  The 
masim  is  against  fiction  in  criminal  cases,  as  has  been  already 
sufficiendy  explained.  Consider  the  inconveniences  and  op- 
pression of  such  a  mode  of  prosecution.  A  trial  comes  on 
against  a  person  charged  generally  as  present  and  acting  a 
traitorous  part  at  the  scene  of  action  described  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  trial  is  commenced:  it  is  then  discovered  that  the 
accused  had  only  performed  accessorial  acts  and  in  a  different 
district  from  that  charged.  What  is  to  be  done?  Can  they  stop? 
Can  they  adjourn  for  months  and  coop  the  jury  in  the  interim? 
All  these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  prosecuting  in  the 
correct  and  usual  way;  specifying  in  the  indictment,  in  explicit 
terms,  the  specific  offence  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  on 
the  triaL  Tell  us  how  we  are  to  be  prosecuted;  under  what 
law*  Whether  we  must  come  to  defend  ourselves  as  principals 
or  accessories.  Whether  we  are  to  be  tried  according  to  the 
supposed  maxims  of  commoii  sense  or  the  principles  of  na- 
tional policy,  deemed  orthodox  in  political  circles  or  on  the 
theatre  of  legislation.  Let  us  know  the  ground  on  which  we'  are 
to  stand,  whether  force  must  be  used;  or  whether  the  most 
peaceable  demeanor  canpot  secure  from  the  effect  of  guilt.  The 
consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  gentlemen,  if  adopted,  must 
be  uncertainty  on  all  these  points  and  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing an  effectual  defence,  against  an  accusation  which  may  be 
broughti  against  any  man  by  surprise.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
our  motion  will  prevail. 

Mr.' Hay  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  court  would  be  postponed  till  next 
Monday,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, to  reflect  on  the  subject  and  enable  them  to  answer  the 
elaborate  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  accused;  which  hav- 
ing occupied  two  whole  days  in  the  delivery  must  have  been  pre- 
pared with  infinite  labour  and  industry.  He  said  however  limited 
his  experience  in  criminal  prosecutions,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
be  would  satisfy  the  court  that  the  motion  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, if  he  had  but  time  to  refer  to  authority  and  consider  the 
subject;  that  on  so  important  a  question,  sufficient  time  ought 
to  be  granted ;  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  question  from 
the  jury^  the  proper  tribunal,  and  to  divide  them  from  the  court. 

Mr.  WicKHAM,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Botts  objected  to 

%o  long  a  postponement  arid  said  that  the  counsel  for  the  United 

States  ought  to  have  come  prepared  to  prosecute  and  to  undcr- 

VoT.IJ.  I) 
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stand  and  repel  every  argument  and  cvety  defence  of  which  the 
caiiee  was  susceptible;  that  the  season  was  sickly,  atcidents 
might  happen  and  it  was  cruel  to  confine  the  jury  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessan';  that  they  could  not  understand  how  to 

m  •  • 

reconcile  the  gentleman's  declarations,  that  the  cause  was  dear 
foY  the  United  States  and  that  the  motion  could  not  be  sus- 
tained,  with  his  request  of  a  postponement  till  Monday  to  re- 
flect on  arguments,  which  he  seemed  to  be  confident*  wore 
susceptible  of  such  easy  refutation;  that  it  cOuld  not  be  justly 
called  an  attempt  to  divide  the  jur>'  from  the  court;  that  it 
might  be  said  more  correctly,  that  by  the  prejudices  which  had 
been  so  industriously  excited  against  the  accused  and  even  the 
court,  it  was  attempted  to  divide  the  people  from  the  court; 
that  it  was  exceedingly  improper  to  utter  any  sentiment  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  resentments  of  the  jur\'.  Mr.  Botts  referred 
to  the  time  occupied  in  the  trial  of  Hardy,  &c.  the  long,  ela- 
borate and  able  defence  made,  by  Mr.  Erskine  and  the  promp- 
titude with  which  the  counsel  on  one  side  answered  the  argu- 
ments of  those  on  the  other  side  of  that  prosecution.  He  also 
referred  to  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  the  counsel 
for  the  United  States  had,  in  a  preceding  stage  of  this  very 
prosecution,  urged  the  necessity  of  the  court  giving  an  imme- 
diate opinion,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Virginia ;  that 
he  was  silent  himself  at  the  time,  but^as  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  in  a  style  of  threat  to  the  court,  it  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  replied  and  enforced  the  same  ar- 
guments which  Mr.  Hay  had  before  used.  They  particularly 
obser\*ed,  that  it  was  presumable,  that  an  argument  which  oc- 
cupied two  whole  dsiys  in  deliver}'  to  the  court  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and  reflection  to  arrange  and 
digest  it,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an 
argument  could  be  fully  comprehended  by  a  preparation  of 
one  day;  that  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  great  professional  expe- 
rience were  united  in  the  defence;  that  this  motion  might  be 
considered  a  mere  *^  ruse  de  guerreP  that  they  sprang  on  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  as  from  an  ambuscade;  that  the 
mere  consultation  of  the  authorities  relied  on  by  their  oppo- 
nents, without  further  reflection,  would  require  more  time  than 
those  gentlemen  were  willing  to  allow  them ;  that  as  it  was  so 
very  important  a  question,  as  gentlemen  themselves  could  not 
but  admit,  that  if  the  motion  succeeded  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  cause,  the  court  must  feel  every  disposition  to  grant  the 
necessarv*^  time  to  enable  the  counsel  to  do  justice  to  those 
whose  interests  they  had  engaged  to  support;  that  they  could 
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not  well  conceive  how  gentlemen  could  reconcile  to  themselves 
to  make  any  opposition  to  such  a  motion. 

The  court  granted  the  motion,  and  the  argument  was  post- 
poned till  Monday  accordingly.* 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  August  22d,  1807. 

The  court  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

The  indictment  against  Herman  Blannerhassett  was  read. 

Mr.  BoTTs  suggested  that  there  was  a  misnomer  in  it,  and 
as  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  since  discovering  it  of  con- 
suiting  the  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the  defence,  he 
wished  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Blannerhassett  to  be  postr 
poned,  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  he  would  take  this  opporti|nity  to 
refer  the  gentlemen  to  some  other  authorities  on  the  points 
made  by  the  accused^ 

Upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the  court,  to  decide  whether  an 
overt  act  have  been  proved  or  proved  by  two  witnesses,  he  cited 
Cowp.Rep.  112  to  117 — 12,  60:  page  5.  4  State  Trials  661. 
Idem  717. 

To  shew  what  authority  an  c^xtrajudicial  opinion  ought  te 
have  with  the  court.   Vaughan  382. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

Monday,  August  24,  1807. 

As  soon  as  the  court  met,  Mr.  Randolph  said  that  he  would 
make  one  observation  which  he  had  omitted,  concerning  the 
constitntion  of  the  United  States^  as  bearing  on  the  point  under 
consideration,  that  "  the  accused  had  thereby  a  right  to  know 
the  nature  and  cause  of  his  accusation;^'  that  if  this  constitu- 
tional provision  were  ever  to  be  enjoyed,  it  ought  to  be  when  an 
indictment  was  exhibited  against  him,  involving  his  reputation 
and  life;  but  this  indictment  gave  him  no  such  information. 
Instead  of  charging  him  with  an  act  of  procurement  as  an  ac- 
cessory, it  misled  him  into  a  belief,  tliat  he  would  only  be  prose- 
cuted for  his  own  acts. 

Mr.  Mac  Rae  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following 

effect. 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  delivering  their  arguments 
at  a  very  great  length,  made,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend 
diem,  two  points  in  support  of  their  motion ;  for  though  in 
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fbrm  more  pointt  i^ere  detailed,  yet  in  substance  I  understood 
thatthey  considered  the  success  of  theirmotion^as  dependent  on 
the  establishment  of  two  points  only#  First,  That  the  accused  not 
having  been  present  at  the  commission  of  the  overt  act,  no  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  to  prove  his  connexion  with  that  overt  act. 
Second,  That  the  overt  act  charged  notbeing  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court,  no  evidence  of  any  other  overt  act  can  be 
adduced  insupport  of  the  indictment.  'Fhose  who  are  concerned 
in  this  prosecution  must  feel  a  conviction  that  the  object  of  this 
motion  is  to  exclude  from  the  court  and  jury  all  the  tnutorous 
evidence  and  to  prevent  us  from  proving  the  crime  which  is 
charged  against  the  prisoner,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  no  motion  had  been  made,  which 
^ould  impose  on  me,  as  this  does,  the  necessity  of  exposing 
freely  my  opinion  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  my  anxi- 
ous wish  to  have  postponed  all  remarks  of  this  kind,  till  all  the 
evidence  should  have  been  fully  and  completely  laid  before  the 
court  and  jury  and  the  people  of  this  country;  but  since  this 
wish  cannot  be  gratified,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  jexcased,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question,  whether  the  accused  be 
guilty  or  not,  for  expressing  my  belief,  that  he  has  committed 
the  oflfence  (or  which  he  is  indicted,  and  following  the  course 
which  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  prescribed  to  me. 

Before  I  answex:  their  arguments,  I  deem  it  proper,  if  the 
court  will  permit  me,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  strange  man- 
ner in  which  this  defence  has  been  conducted.  We  blame  not 
the  prisoner  for  exercising  any  of  those  rights,  which  as  a  citi- 
zen he  is  entitled  to,  and  which  it  were  perhaps  a  violation  of 
duty  not  to  exercise;  and  no  man's  talents  are  more  competent 
to  distinguish  and  assert  his  rights,  than  those  of  the  accused. 
We  object  not  to  his  making  any  such  motion  as  righdy  belongs 
to  his  defence.  But  the*  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  eflFect  of  the  prosecution  carrying  on  against  him,  has  with 
unexampled  dexterity  contrived  from  the  very  start,  almost 
invariaUy,  to  quit  his  situation  as  an  accused.  On  every  occa- 
sion, from  the  commencement  to  this  present  moment,  instead 
of  Aaron  Burr  defending  himself,  we  find  him  taking  the  high 
ground  of  public  accuser  and  assailing  others.  The  highly  re- 
spectable officer,  who  apprehended  and  conducted  him  to  the 
place,  the  only  place  recognised  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
as  proper  for  his  trial,  has  been  abused  and  calumniated  for 
tliis  important  service.  A  meritorious  officer  of  the  United 
States,  for  detecting  and  exposing  this  conspiracy  and  for  risk- 
ing his  fortune,  his  life  and  honour  to  Save  his  country,  com- 
ing hither  as  a  witness  to  give  testimony- in  favour  of  that 
cotmtry,  is  instantly  attacked  by  the  prisoner.  He  attacks  him 
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for  m  offence  alleged  against  hifn,  but  not  proved;  not  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  but  for  a  course  of  conduct  which 
need  only  to  be  expressed  to  receive  the  highest  eulogium. 
The  public  functionaries  themselves,  to  whose  vigilance,  wi^^^ 
dom  and  pitriotism,  the  people  of  the  union  are  at  this  moment 
indebted  for  the  rights  they  enjoy,  for  their  security  against  a 
plot  of  treason,  equally  foul,  cruel  and  formidable,  which  would 
not  h^Te  left  a  trace  of  our  liberties  undestroyed ;  these  public 
functionaries  have  been  denounced  by  the  prisoner,  and  he  has 
attempted  to  persuade  the  public  that  they  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  persecutors  and  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

Sir,  it  requires  no  great  strength  of  discernment  to  perceive 
what  was  the  prisoner's  object.  The  development  of  this  trea- 
sonable plot  had  deservedly  excited  the  abhorrence  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  universally  throughout  the  country.  It  was  ti  bold 
undertaking,  but  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  daring  and  trea- 
sonable project,  however  hid  view3  of  ambition  might  have 
been  gratified,  he  would  have  been  justly  execrated  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  freedom  o£  his  country.  The  saviour  of  his 
country,  who  has  prevented  the  execution  of  this  detestable 
plot,  in  proportion  as  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, has  incurred  the  hatred  and  resentment  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  associates.  The  patriotic  and  meritorious  officer  (like 
those  who  opposed  and  overthrew  Cataline  the  Roman  conspi- 
rator) who  defeated  this  daring  scheme  against  American 
liberty,  will  not  be  forgiven  by  the  conspirators. 

But  I  beg  you  to  observe  a  little  more  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct. Before  the  arrival  of  general  Wilkinson,  I  need  not  take 
notice  of  the  repeated  and  strong  insinuations  against  him,  both 
in  and  out  of  court,  that  he  would  never  dare  to  come;  nor 
nccdimention  the  proceedings  against  him  after  he  had  arrived. 
Before  the  indictment  was  sent  to  the  grand  jury  and  after  it  was 
sent,  but  before  it  was  known  what  would  be  the  result  of 
their  inquiry,  a  proposition  was  professedly  made  to  influence 
their  deliberations,  to  prove  that  the  accused  was  innocent;  we 
were  fairly  challenged  to  come  forward  with  our  indictment, 
and  informed  that  the  prisoner  was  ready  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  evidence  against  him  and  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the 
world.  Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  speaking  in 
very  strong  language  and  appealing  to  his  innocence,  used 
these  very  expressions,  that  '*  his  honourable  fnend  tva&  as 
ignorant  and  innocent  of  the  offtnce  charged  against  him^  as 
the  child  unborni*^  and  further,  the  last  gentleman  who  went 
before  me  expressed  his  belief,  that  Aaron  Burr  knew  nothing 
of  the  overt  act  committed  on  Blannerhassett^s  island.  I  heara 
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him  ssiy  so.  I  am  willing  to  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  impression^  made  on  the  counsel  by  his  representations. 
If  he  be  innocent  and  pure  as  the  child  unborn,  if  he  know  no- 
thing of  the  transaction,  why  is  it  that  this  motion  is  made  to 
exclude  th^  evidence?  Will  the  exclusion  of  this  evidence  seal 
the  lips  of  one  hundred  witnesses?  The  principle  of  defence 
now  is  ignorance  and  innocence;  what  has  become  of  all  this 
boldness  with  which  we  were  at  first  amused?  Now  when  we 
are  ready  with  our  evidence,  they  come  forward  with  this  mo- 
tion.  Will  this  place  the  gentleman  on  the  high  and  honour- 
able ground  on  which  innocence  ought  to  place  him?  Common 
sense  has  been  appealed  to.  I  will  leave  it  to  common  sense  to 
answer  this  inquiry.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  my 
opinion  concerning  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived information  of  further  evidence  ready  to  be  adduced, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  court  and  all  who  hear  me,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  his  guilt  is  not  lessened,  nor  can  this  motion,  how- 
ever decided,  diminish  that  probability. 

I  will  proceed  now,  sir,  as  well  as  I  may  be  able,  to  answer 
some  of  those  arguments  which  wej c  ur^d  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  considered  as  wanting 
respect  for  one  of  those  gentlemen  if,  iir  the  course  of  my  ob- 
servations, I  should  mention  another  gentleman  more  fre- 
quently than  himself.  It  may  suffice' to  say,  th^t,  as  they  gene- 
rally relied  on  the  same  arguments  and  authorities,  to  answer 
one  will  be  to  answer  both.  • 

I  trust,  that  the 'confidence  with  which  the  gendeman,  who 
made  the  motion,  declared  himself  *able  to  demonstrate  the 
positions  which  he  laid  down,  will  not  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  his  task  or  induce  a  less  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  arguments.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  have  not  devoted 
that  time  and  attention  to  the  consideration  of  those  particular 
questions  which  he  has  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  court, 
which  I  would  have  wished  and  which  their  importance  re- 
quired. It  is  evident  to  the  court,  from  his  volume  of  notes, 
and  may  be  to  all  the  world,  that  he  has  bestowed  much  time 
and  attention  on  the  subject.  I  presume  that  the  confidence, 
with  which  he  declares  himself  convinced,  that  his  motion 
ought  to  prevail,  can  have  no  effect.  I  am  most  perfectly  con- 
vinced, though  he  has  expressed  himself  with  the  most  remark- 
able earnestness,  that  he  is  mistaken.  Though  I  might  not  feel 
disposed  to  express  myself  violendy  in  opposition  to  what  he 
has  so  seriously  advanced,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  truth  and  justice,  when  I  entertain  a  different  opinion  in 
this  or  any  other  case,  whether  professionally  or  any  other  way, 
firmly  to  assert  and  as  ably  as  I  can  to  support  that  opinion. 
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T  .„  ..   >  „;^]  |j^  gpp^  \yy  ,|,g  court,  when  it  examines  their  ' 

mtl  authorities,  thai  those  authorities  do  not  contain 

I  the  floctrinci  ihcy  contend  for,  and  that  wc  shall  be 

.«-  rfircttly  the  reverse. 

iiated,  that  according  to  the  constitution  of   (he 

'    lies,  the  common  law  of  England  or  the  law  of  the 

i-.'.-s,  as  Aaron  Burr  was  abacm  at  the  time  when  the 

■  lie,  he  cannot  be  convicted  on  this  indictment;  and 

■  i!c%  of  construction  which  applv  to  common  s 

111  be  used  with  reference  to  ihe  constiiulion.    I  ap- 

:!  will  bi;  sufficient  for  me  to  shew,  that  the  languaf^ 

:hc  Uw  of  England  and  of  our  constituticm  is  the  same  oa 

T  ftubjccU     Before  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the 

•t  trction  of  ihc  third  article  of  the  constitution,  which  Mr. 

M  rrad,  I  hope,  as  an  appeal  has  been  more  than  once 

;li«  de^'otion  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 

I  Stales,  whiih  evtrj-  j^ood  citizen  ought  to  feel,  that 

'.-xcuscd  for  saying,  on  my  own  account,  that  1  feel  , 

u  miM^h  reverence  and  afl'ection  for  the  constitution,  as 

pledge  of  the  happiness  of  my  country,  as  any  man;  and  I 

im  as  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  our  government, 

-      n(her  man  can  be;  and  I  trust  t  shall  at  all  tin 

to  maintain  the  constitution  agitinst  all  encroach-^ 
■.lie  bt'st  of  mv  abilitv  and  judgment.    I  am  perfectly  i 
.  .1...  d,  [hat  the  gendeman  wishes  to  defend  the  constitution 
.1  laws  of  bu  country;  and  that  he  has  those  palriutic  and 
-lerous  feelings"  which  he  has  described  to  the  court.  But  en 
piDcnt  occasion  he  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that   it  is 
nibmi  on  the  coimscl   for  the  prosecution,  than  < 
■h  •  ntcused,  to  defend  the  peace,  safety,  liberty,  hap*-j 
■titution  and  government  of  this  country;  and,  whcn^' 
..^..^^i  that  the  adminisinuion  h.is  these  for  its  objects,  i 
■.  c  no  doubt,  that  while  it  will  do  justice  to  the  public   '       '" 
■'.■  do  justice  to  the  accused;  and  if  efforts  should  hcrcaft^] 
madr  to  subvert  the  government,  it  will  continue  to 
nd  vigihint  in  detecting  and  defeating  them;  and  w 
.    :ii  evcr>'caBC.  according  to  lis  real  merits,  so  that  la's 

•■  may  he  truly  administered. 
■'  .Lkham  read  the  thiitl  section  of  the  third  article 
!  iiion.  in  order  to  prove,  that  under  the  con^tituiionl 
,  rr  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  offence  of  which  he  inM 
treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  OM/yl 
.   war  ngainst  them,"  &c.   Mr.  Wlekham  iaapprchen-* 

- 1  ime,  that  some  inferences  may  be  drawn  unl^vt 
.">':  prisoner  from  the  interpretation  which  has  bceii'v 
ibe  atatnte  2S  EthiHird  illl.  and  might  he  applic  ' 
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tjiis  case,  because  the  vords  of  the  conttitutlon  aod  the  «ord> 
o(  the  sutute  are  the  same.  He  stated  that  the  construction  of 
the  coaBtitiilion  aad  of  the  statute  must  be  different.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  the  court,  that  though  I  liRtened  to  Itim,  as  well  with 
respect  as  with  {deasure,  yet  I  could  not  see  say  reason  for  the 
distinction  he  attempted  to  esublish;  for  if  the  words  iq  both 
be  precisely  the  same  and  the  words  of  the  statute  have  been 
(as  is  admitted)  correctly  expounded,  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  ought  (O  be  in  the  same  way.  Whatever  may  be 
the  correct  construction  of  the  constitution  and  whether  the 
'  statute  have  been  correcdy  construed  or  not,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  one  must  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  other.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  how  they 
consider  diissubject,  whether  underthe  constitution  or  statute  or 
common  law  of  England,  but  the  argument  does  not  apply  to 
this  case.  Absence  from  the  scene  of  action  does  not  compre- 
hend such  a  case  as  i,s  now  before  the  court.  It  is  possible  for 
a  number  of  men  to  be  concerned  in  levying  war  against  the 
United  States  and  yet  be  absent  from  the  spot,  when  the  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment  may  have  been  committed. 

This  obliges  me  to  speak  to  the  court  of  the  nature  of  our 
evidence,  which  they  wish  to  exclude;  some  of  which  the  court 
has  already  heart).  I  hope  that  the  necessity  imposed  on  ne 
to  speak  will  be  regarded  as  my  sufficient  apology,  for  any  re- 
marks I  may  make  explanatory  of,  or  relative  to  that  doctrine. 

CRicr  Justice.  You  have  a  right  to  suppose  any  act  com- 
patible with  the  absenceof  the  accused- 
Here  a  desultory  conversatipn  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Buir 
observed,  that  the  testimony  relative  to  the  acts  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island  was  to  be  excluded,  because  it  was  irrelevant;  and 
Mr.  Wickham  insisted,  that  if  the  most  positive  evidence  in 
the  world  could  he  adduced  in  favour  of  the  prosecution,  yet 
as  colonel  Burr  was  not  t/ien  on  the  island,  the  law  was  in  his 
favour;  and  Mr.  Hay  insisted  that  this  depended  on  the  evU 
dencc  itself,  which  ought  to  be  heard  before  any  correct  c^t- 
nioa  of  its  effect  could  be  formed* 

The  Chief  Justice  obsen-ed,  that  as  the  motion  was  pre- 
.  dicated  on  the  ground,  that  the  accused  was  not  actually  present 
on  the  island,  and  this  was  not  denied,  no  argument  could  b& 
correct,  that  supposed  him  to  be  actually  present. 

Mr.  Mac  Rae.-^I  suppose  I  maj'  be  authorized  to  speak  of 
the  testimony  actually  examined.  The  evidence  is  such,  as  if  it 
were  adduced  before  the  court,  would  serve  to  shew  Uiat  the   . 
first  potition  laid  doirn  by  the  gentleman  cannot  be  matnuitted. 


nit  treason?  The  jury  are  legally  authorized 
Inces  from  facts  proved  to  them.  This  would  pi 
leotial  difference  between  their  conclusion  and  what 
noiisct  for  the  actnscd  wish  to  consider  as  correct.  AU 
'itneases  are  credible;  and  Eaton's  evidence  is  to  the 
It  is  not  occcssarv  to  repeat  it  all,  because  the  court  took 
when  he  was  examined.  General  Eaton  informed  the 
,  that  Aaron  Burr  described  the  present  administration 
■ma  far  from  rcspeclful,  as  weak  and  inefficient,  wanting 
uierg^'  and  talents,  but  this  he  postponed  for  a  conside- 
(imr.   Genera!  Eaton  had  a  fair  claim  against  the  govern- 

aod  he  was  dissntisHed  at  its  being  withheld.  This  was 
umstance  known  to  the  prisoner,  which  he  was  authorized 
Iteve  rendered  him  not  very  friendly  to  the  administra- 

What  did  he  do?  After  planning  and  plotting  and  satis- 

iunsclf  thai  such  a  plot  as  this,  conducted  with  a  great 
sf  an,  of  secrecy  and  of  management,  might  possibly  suc- 

he  commenced  his  inquiries  with  this  gentleman;  and 
care  to  remind  him  how  extremely  improperly  the 
ncnt  had  treated  him.  He  had  the  art  of  working  his  re- 
lent already  inflamed  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  Cautious  ia 
•-  step  (for  no  man  has  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
mma  nature)  he  proceeded  by  degrees,  till  he  thought  it 
d  be  safe  to  mention  his  plans  to  Eaton.    Atjint,  he  said 

word  of  treason;  his  conversations  related  to  an  expedi- 
igainKthe  Spanish  territories,  with  an  intimation  that  it 
ircbablc  we  should  have  a  war  with  Spain;  that  the  prisoner 
Id  be  the  chief  commander,  and  that  he  would  give  a  dtt 
iahed station  to  general  Eaton,  who  was  disposed  to 
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respect)  he  came  out  with  strong  denunciations  against  the 
government.  When  you  have  heard  from  a  respectable  wit- 
ness^  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  join  him,  but  that  he  rejected 
his  proposals  and  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  expedition; 
that  the  first  bold  and  daring  step  would  be  to  dismember  the 
American  confederacy;  that  New-Orleans  should  be  seized 
and  made  the  seat  of  the  new  government;  and  that  the  Aile* 
niny  was  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  governments.  I  say,  when  these  things  have  been 
heard,  is  there  any  man  who  can  doubt  that  the  prisoner  en- 
tertained treasonable  intentions  ?  When  you  proceed  further 
and  examine  the  evidence  of  the  Morgans,  fully  connected 
with  that  of  Eaton,  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  was  the  object 
which  he  never  ceased  to  cherish?  The  court  will  recollect  the 
testimony  of  colonel  George  Morgan  and  his  sons:  the  coup 
temptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  the  number  of  men  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  subvert  it,  and  the  certainty  that  the  western  country  would 
be  separated  from  the  eastern  in  a  very  short  period ;  his  de* 
signating  on  the  map,  when  conversing  on  this  subject  on 
which  his  mind  never  ceased  to  dwell ;  his  anxiety  to  engage 
young  Morgan  to  join  him ;  his  discouraging  reflection  aninst 
his  study  of  the  law;  his  coming  down  stairs  at  eleven  oVJock 
at  night ;  his  beckoning  to  him  to  go  out  with  him ;  his  inquiries 
and  conversations  about  military  affairs  and  young  gentlemen; 
his  manifest  chagrin  when  he  found  that  he  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  old  gendeman  and  that  nothing  could  be  got  out 
of  him:  all  these  and  other  circumstances  concur  to  shew  the 
views  of  the  accused. 

The  evidence  of  commodore  Truxtun  too,  as  it  relates  to  the 
intention,  is  in  my  mind  very  strong.  He  give  an  account  of 
two  or  three  conversations  with  him:  that  he  wbhed  to  create 
a  navy  of  which  he  was  to  be  at  the  head;  that  he  wished  him 
to.be  unwedded  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  He  spoke 
of  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the  expedition  to 
Mexico.  He  said  at  one  time,  that  the  government  must  be 
involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  but  admitted  that  the  president 
was  not  privy  to  the  project  in  which  he  was  concerned;  that 
he  wished  to  see  or  maie  him  an  admiral.  Gendemen  rely  much 
on  the  word  ^^  «ee,"  but  there  can  be  no  sort  of  question  that  to 
^^  rnakf^^  him  an  admiral  was  his  meaning.  He  had  told  him  be- 
fore to  think  no  more  of  those  men  at  Washington  and  to  be 
unwedded  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  If  then  he  be- 
came an  admiral,  he  must  be  of  the  prisoner's  making.  I  haT» 
thought  proper  thus  briefly  to  mention  the  evidence,  to  shew 
the  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  various  times,  as  far  back !» 


sding  winter  or  fidi;  and  in  July  foUowing  when  going  to 
lem  country,  he  passed  by.  the  rendence  of  this  respect* 
tlenian  Mr.  Morgan.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
ey  were  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  there  was  a  little 
■n  mere  intendon.  I  do  not  say  that  the  accused  was 
hen  the  overt  act  was  committed,  but  he  was  there 
more  before.  This  is  proved  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the 
who  proves  that  he  entered  into  a  contract  to  supply 
h  flour  and  provisions  and  to  build  boats  for  him. 
bassett  here  appears  deeply  involved  in  the  treason. 
imtom  Burr  went  for  th^  purpose  of  making  a  contract 
isions  and  boats  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  began  to  doubt 
iinty  of  getting  payment,  he  was  displeased  and  asked 
e  doubted  colonel  Burr's  honour?  and  he  pledged  him- 
ee  the  provisions  &c.  paid  for.  Why  did  he  go  to  the 
Why  did  he  make  this  comract  about  the  boats  and 
as?  We  do  not  require  the  court  to  decide  on  this 
s  That  belongs  properly  to  the  jury  and  not  to  the 
iVe  do  not  wish  to  take  from  the  jury  what  properly 
ithin  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  to  wrest  from  the 
liat  is  its  province  alone  to  decide.  Suppose  we  can 
lat  when  Aaron  Burr  went  some  distance  below  Btan- 
tt's  island,  he  had  a  number  of  men  and  a  very  consi- 
lumber  of  arms  in  his  possession.  Suppose  we  can  prove 
e  people  were  at  his  instance  brought  together  to  Beaver, 
\  at  his  instance  also  went  to  the  island.  Suppose  we  can 
at  he  met  them  by  previous  appointment  at  the  mouth 
umberland,  to  take  command  of  them;  that  a  junction 
sed  between  the  two  parties  there,  and  that  in  the  mean 
y  were  considered  as  under  his  control  and  subject  to 
rtions.  Suppose  we  can  prove,  that  the  prisoner  at  length 
lading  what  was  his  own  dangerous  situation  and  that 
leople  with  him  said  to  them,  ^fiyfor  your  lives  or  the 
les  wiH  be  upon  you^  and  that  they  did  fly.  Suppose  we 
prove,  that  going  farther  down  the  river  towtirds  the 
lus  fancied  empire  and  hearing  that  the  militia  of  the 
ippi  territory  would  prevent  him  from  succeeding  in 
ect,  in  this  situation  he  became  more  afraid,  put  hia 
boxes  and  sunk  them  in  the  river,  but  artfully  attached 
)ttom  of  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  in  order  that  those  who 
I  board  should  not  see  them;  and  suppose  we  can,  in  ad« 
0  all  this  mass  of  solid  testimony,  prove  that  he  after^ 
cknowledged  that  his  project  was  defeated  by  general 
OKU  Ought  we  not  to  be  permitted  to  lay  alt  this  evi- 
cfore  the  jury  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  them 
ict  of  treason  has  been  committed  I   Will  any  gendc 
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man  doubt  that  Aaron  Burr  had  thoughts  of  coxnmttting 
Aon?  Some  gentlemen  indeed  say,  that  they  doubt  whether  any 
evidence  in  the  world  can  convict  him,  as  he  was  not  on  Blan* 
nerhassett's  island  at  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment.  But  this 
I  win  endeavour  to  shew  is  erroneous/ 

I  have  examined  the  authorities  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred,  but  I  do  not  see  that  they  justify  the  inferences  which 
he  has  drawn  from  them  or  countenance  the  doctrine  which  he 
has  laboured  to  establish,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  he  con- 
tends. 

Even  in  England,  a  person  standing  in  the  situation  of  the 
prisoner  would  be  held  and  indicted  as  a  principal  and  not  as 
an  accessory,  as  the  gendeman  supposes.  If  these  things  have 
been  proved  on  the  prisoner,  if  an  overt  act  have  been  commit 
tedonBlannerhassett's  island  and  war  have  been  hereby  levied 
against  the  United  States,  I  should  hold  it  to  be  indisputably 
clear,  that  Aaron  Burr  was  guilty  of  levying  war  against  hb 
country.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
there,  if  he  inlisted  the  men  and  sent  them  to  that  place  and 
acted  himself  in  another.  If  both  belong  to  the  same  party,  if  he 
be  leagued  with  them  and  coming  towards  them  to  assume 
the  command,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all  th^se  things  are  to 
be  considered  as  so  many  different  acts  of  the  same  treason; 
and  any  one  person,  who  is  guilty  of  any  one  overt  act,  is  guilty 
of  all  the  others;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  this 
court,  that  this  is  the  law  of  England  and  this  country,  nou 
withstanding  the  confidence  with  which  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  aver  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Wickham  said  a  great  deal  to  prove,  that  if  the  prisoner 
were  to  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  guilty,  he  oug^t  to  be 
considered  only  as  an  accessory  and  specially  indicted  as  such; 
and  he  denounced  in  very  strong  and  very  proper  terms  some 
decisions  in  England,  which  I  think  were  indeed  so  horrid  and 
disgraceful,  that  I  cannot  but  express  my  abhorrence  of  them« 
though  the  gendeman  seemed  to  think  that  we  should  rely  on 
them. 

With  the  leave  of  the  court,  I  will  mention  the  first  case 
which  he  mentioned,  and  which  he  only  read  as  stated  in  a 
note  to  the  4th  voL  of  Tucker* a  Bhckstonc.  I  mean  the  case  of 
Throgmorton. 

As  thb  case  has  been  referred  to  and  listened  to  by  many 
gendemen  who  were  present,  and  the  reading  and  comments 
may  have  made  some  unfavourable  impressions  against  us,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  case  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  two  things:  first,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  courts  in  this  country  and  the  commissioners  in  that 
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OM  appointed  tn  Uy  Thragmorton.  And  a  reference  to  tha*! 
Tcry  situation  of  the  prisoner  himself  and  the  privileges  hr'' 
mjoy*  on  hta  tria]  from  our  coD&iitution  and  laws  forma  i 
MTtking  and  lioaourabic  contrast  lo  the  arbiirar}'  proccedingt 
"  'ire  those  tyrannical  commissioners.  And  secondly,  to  shew 
it  has  noihing  to  do  with  this  case,  as  they  are  entirely' 
ihnibir.  ^ 

Here  Mr.  Mac  Uae  read  nearly  the  entire  report  of  this! 
t,  but  it  is  omitted  liere,  brcuuse  the  substance  of  it  is  con^ 

I  ihc  fjuotation  made  by  Mr.  Wickham  from  ' 
Irr'a  ^/ontifsxr",  which  ate  before.] 

stcKd  of  being  tried  by  a  regular  constitutional  tribunal^ 
'  Jrpeodcnt  on  its  hotiouralilc  character  and  good  behaviour;' 
far  iu  continuance  in  ollicc.  he  was  tried  bj-  tliosc  unfeeling 
mnm'issioncrs,  appointed  by,  and  entirely  dependent  upon^'i' 
(be  capricious  will  of  their  despotic  sovereign. 

Another  importani  fact,  which  happened  to  that  unhappy 

nan  and  which  tan  never  happen  in  this  country,  is,  that  he 

^JM  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  lestimoiiy  in  his  favour;  that  a 

^^bcM  whom  he  called  to  testify  in  his  bclialf  was  not  perjj 

^^Eed  by  the  court  to  be  examined,  but  was  ordered  out  tin 

^^Kru  Xhat  is  one  of  the  execrable  cases  which  are  relied  o^V 

^TSrihe  purpose  of  shewing  that  this  cause  is  not  properly  con^ 

dactnL    But  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Wickham  or  any  othefj 

n&tlcmsn  to  sec  any  resemblance  between  it  and  ihis  casc^ 

tried  in  this  country,  where  the  excellent  trial  by  jury  exists  itjj 

its  purity,  before  a   tribunal  scUeted  constitutionally  for  itifl 

witdom  and  integrity  and  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution 

and  law*  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fellow  citizens^ 

That  case  is  very  different  from  the  case  ai  bar.  in  other  rc-3 

■pccts.   Throgmorton  had  no  counsel  (he  was  obliged  to  defl 

fend  hiiDKlf,  and  a  most  nble  defence  he  made,  but  this  did  naS 

eucnuaic  the  injustice  of  his  persecutors).  Lawbooks  andevefl 

ta  act  of  parliament  which  went  to  his  complete  exoncraiionH 

were  withheld  from  him.  The  confessions  of  others  were  read  iiq 

evidence  against  lum,  without  shewing  any  connexion  bctweeng 

them,  and  without  producing  them  in  court,  though  they  ^^^^4 

iQ  custody  and  could  easily  have  been  brought  forward;  and  a 

man  who  was  under  sentence  of  death  was  admitted  as  a  wih 

otM  3tf  jinst  him.    Do  any  of  these  oppressive  clixumstanc^fl 

linear  here?     Has  that  case  any  reference  to  the  case  of  tbd 

prtaooer^   Instead  of  having  no  counsel,  he  is  defended  by  d 

I^aur  number  than  any  man  ever  was  dcltndtd  by  in  thia 

country',  and  by  gentlemen  of  tlic  most  diMinguishcd  talcntM 

tutead  of  having  no  defender,  he  has  six,  and  among  thed 

hrtcattonicya^iieral.  One  uf  ibi:i»  foi'  many  year&  w»  aU(tM 
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nty  general  of  the  state  of  Virginia  and  afterwards  of  die  United 
States  [Mr.  Randolphn  another  was  the  late  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States  [Mr.  Lee;]  another  was  attorney  general 
of  Maryland  for  a  great  many  years  [Mr.  Martin;]  and  the  pri* 
aoner  himself  was  a  loog  time  attorney  general  of  New  York. 
How  exceedin^y  unlike  the  case  of  Throgmorton,  who  had  no 
counsel,  and  who,  though  he  defended  himself,  was  not  patiendy 
listened  to  by  the  court  nor  allowed  to  defend  himself  as  fully  as 
he  could  have  done.  But  in  defending  himself  so  well  before 
the  jury  he  defended  the  rights  of  others  still  better.  Throg- 
morton's  witness  was  driven  o£F.  The  witness  of  the  prisoner  has 
gone  away;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  United  States  have  gone  off.  I  do  not  charge  the  gentle- 
men or  the  prisoner  with  having  induced  or  having  had  any 
agency  in  their  departure.  One  of  our  witnesses  had  drunk  freely, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  accident  occasioned  his  going  off. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  coerce  another  witness  to  remain.  The 
difficulty  in  this  case  has  been  only  experienced  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  between  this 
case  and  that  of  Throgmorton,  as  Mr.  Wickham  seems  to  have 
supposed.  On  what  principle  then  can  a  comparison  be  justified 
between  them?  Mr.  Wickham  in  his  argument  referred  to 
cases  of  accessories  before  the  fact;  but  instead  of  shewing  cases 
analogous  to  or  really  resembling  the  situation  of  the  accused^ 
he  adverted  principally  to  cases  of  receivers  of  traitors  or  accesso- 
ries after  the  fact.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  cases  of  those  who 
are  accessories  before  the  fact,  in  endeavouring  to  shew,  as  he 
imagined,  some  analogy  or  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
situation  of  the  accused,  he  has  referred  to  cases  of  receivers  of 
traitors,  and  was  pleased  again  to  suppose  that  we  relied  on  the 
the  decisions  in  the  cases  of  lady  Lisle  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt; 
cases  where  accessories  after  the  fact  were  indicted  before  the 
principals  in  treason.  Whatever  may  be  the  law  of  England  with 
respect  to  accessories  after  the  fact,  however  disposed  or  inclined 
we  may  be  to  rely  on  British  authorities,  we  intend  to  place  no 
reliance  on  those  cases  nor  indeed  to  admit  their  validity;  we  dis- 
avow them.  Sir,  we  would  not  contend  that  persons  acting  in 
this  character  of  receivers  could  be  indicted  and  punished  as 
principals  in  treason.  Suppose  an  overt  act  were  actually  com- 
mitted on  Blannerhassett^s  island,  and  that  some  persons  con- 
cerned in  that  treason  effected  their  escape  into  some  other  part 
of  the  United  States  and  were  entertained  with  meat  and  drink, 
by  one  who  had  no  sort  of  agency  in  the  treason  (or  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  it)  it  would  be  an  unfair  construction  to  contend, 
that  such  a  receiver  was  or  could  be  regarded  as  a  principal  in 
treason.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  we  should  not  contend  for,  and 
it  was  unnecessarv  for  Mr.  Wickham  to  trouble  himself  with  its 
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discussion.  Lady  Lisle  was  tried  before  die  cruel  Jefferies  (as 
he  is  very  properly  called)  for  having  entertained  John  Hicks, 
(who  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion)  for  a  single 
night.  His  conduct  was  disgraceful  and  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 
He  abused  and  almost  frightened  out  of  their  senses  some  of  the 
witnesses.  He  intimidated  the  jury  who  were  dbposed  to  acquit 
her,  and  though  he  ought  to  have  been  of  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, as  she  had  no  counsel,  he  testified  and  insinuated  against 
her.  In  giving  his  charge  to  the  jury,  he  expatiated  on  the  evi- 
dence against  her,  but  omitted  what  operated  in  her  favour. 
Though  John  Hicks  had  never  been  tried,  she  was  convicted 
and  executed.  Sir,  we  should  never  have  received  or  urged  this 
atrocious  case  as  an  authority. 

The  prisoner  has  never  been  regarded  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  He  is  the  first  mover  of  the  plot;  he  planned  it,  he  ma« 
tured  it;  he  contrived  the  doing  of  the  overt  acts  which  others 
have  done.  He  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  treasonable 
scheme,  the  very  body  and  soul,  the  very  life  of  this  treason.  This 
being  his  situation,  it  would  be  idle  in  the  extreme  in  us,  to  re-* 
gard  him  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  We  regard  him  not  as 
such,  but  as  principal  and  chief  mover  of  the  whole  plan.  Mr. 
Wickham  resorted  to  the  authority  of  Foster,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  who  may  be.  called  accessories  and  who  princjpsds;  and 
that  he  who  is  an  accessory  is  not  indicted  as  a  principal.  He  took 
it  for  granted,  that  we  could  not  shew  that  the  prisoner  acted  in 
any  other  manner  than  as  an  accessory.  In  illustration  of  his  ar- 
gument, he  referred  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  in  the  6th  page 
of  Faster^  with  the  note  subjoined;  that  it  was  used  against  all 
the  rebek  who  were  tried  in  Surrey,  (except  one  for  special  rea- 
sons). We  do  not  see  what  is  proved  by  this,  nor  for  what  use- 
ful purpose  he  introduced  it.  The  statement  of  any  one  overt  act 
is  sufficient.  A  party  prosecuted  need  not  be  indicted  for  every 
overt  act  of  which  he  may  be  guilty  or  suspected  to  be  gqilty. 
Though  not  indicted  for  some  particular  overt  act,  yet  he  may 
be  indicted  for  some  other.  For  instance,  we  have  supposed  Aaron 
Burr  guilty  of  an  overt  act  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  and  at 
Beaver,  as  well  as  at  Blannerhassett^s  island;  suppose  we  prove 
an  overt  act  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  will  it  not  suffice?  If  the 
persons  really  guil^  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  be  not  indict- 
ed for  an  overt  act  there,  but  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  it  will  not 
be  material;  it  will  be  sufficient,  I  should  suppose,  to  indict  them 
any  where.  To  indict  them  for  any  one  overt  act  is  amply  suf- 
fiaent,  as  they  are  but  different  parts  of  the  same  treason.  If  the 
accused  be  indicted  for  one  overt  act  and  proved  to  be  guilty  ot 
another  overt  act  of  the  same  war,  is  it  not  in  the  eye. of  reason 
and  law  sufficient?  So,  though  the  overt  act  be  charged  at  Blan- 
tterhassett^s  island,  and  though  he  were  not  there,  yet  if  we  prove 
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in  owrt  act  agxinat  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  will 
it  not  be  suKcient?  If  he  be  indicted  for  one  ovtrt  act  of  ten  com- 
mitted in  Virginia,  it  will  be  sufficient.  Though  he  is  guilty  of  all 
the  ten,  there  is  no  necessity  of  indicting  him  for  all. 

Mr.  Wickhsm  then  read  Deacon's  cnse,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  prisoner  must  be  actually  present  where  the  act 
of  trewon  was  perpetrated,  or  that  an  indictment  against  him  as 
»  principal  in  treason  cannot  be  supported.  After  looking  into  the 
case,  T  do  not  think  it  answers  any  such  purpose.  We  may  refer 
to  this  case  to  shew,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  prove  other 
overt  acts,  after  having  given  evidence  of  one  overt  act  laid  in 
the  indictment,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  ^o  anitno  the  act 
charged  was  committed. 

Mr.  Wickham  says,  that  we  must  prove  that  the  accused  was 
personally  present.  No  sir,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  some 
net  laid  has  been  dommitted.  We  may  prove  acts  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland,  as  tending  directly  t«  prove  an  act  done  at  Bhm- 
nerhassett*h  island.  It  is  true  that  we  may  be  obliged  to  prove 
an  act  at  BIannerhassett*9  island,  but  because  wc  arc  to  prove  an 
overt  act  there,  arc  wc  obliged  also  to  prove  that  he  w.ts  there  in 
his  own  proper  person?  If  the  law  pronounce  that  he  is  liaUe 
for  the  acts  of  hia  agents  and  if  the  fact  be  that  his  agents  by  !ua 
commands  and  at  his  request  committed  the  act,  wnere  is  the 
necessity  of  producing  proof,  that  he  was  on  the  spot  himself! 
The  constitution  having  declared  that  "  treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  only  consist  in  levying'war  against  tnem,"  kc. 
war  may  be  considered  as  being  levied  by  any  ipan  who  levies  it 
by  means  of  his  agents;  and  Aaron  Burr  may  be  considered  as 
being  present  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  when  his  agents  at  his 
request  and  by  his  connivance  and  persuasion  committed  the 
act  there. 

The  case  of  Wcddcrtoum,  Foster  22,  supports  the  ris;ht  to  In- 
troduce other  overt  acts  not  laid,  after  proving  one  act  laid ;  and 
though,  in  those  two  cases,  the  accused  was  present  at  the  idace 
where  the  overt  act  was  done,  it  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  it  declared 
in  cither  case,  that  he  mvst  be  present  in  his  own  proper  person 
or  that  the  prosecution  cannot  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Wickham  has  also  referred  to  the  case  of  lord  Balmerino 
reported  in  9th  Slate  Triab,  pag-e  587,  to  shew,  that  not  having 
been  at  the  city  of  Carlisle,  when  it  was  taken,  he  could  not  be 
indicted  as  a  principal  in  that  treawn.  A  more  minute  examina- 
tion  of  this  case  satisfies  me  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  autho- 
rity for  this  purpose.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  indicted  for  levying 
war  in  the  usual  way,  and  though  not  present  when  the  city  was 
taken,  he  was  there  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  being  there 
and  found  in  poesession  of  the  place,  he  was  considered  as  if  he 
had  been  there  when  the  city  was  taken.  He  made  an  objection 
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>vert  act  wns  eiimcieni,  with- 
-.  and  other  overt  acts  were  prm'ed  on  that  prisoner. 
•  ii-Khatn's  argument  wns  stated  to  be  this,  that  the  case 
hewed,  that  it  was  neccasary  to  prove,  tliat  lord  Balme- 
bccT)  personally  in  the  city  of  Carlisle!  'hnt  he  was  pre- 
un  actor  in  the  scene  where  the  overt  act  was  laid ;  and 
■:  jiinsel  for  the  crown  iiad  understood  the  law  to  be 
ihe  counsel  for  this  prosecution  do,  they  would  have 
.,  Iiether  the  prisoner  had  been  present  at  Carlisle  or 
■^.  no  conse<]uence,  others  with  whom  he  was  connected 
ere  and  committed  the  act  charged  on  him,  and  as  all 
:ipab  in  treason,  their  acts  are  his." 
Mac  Rai:. — The  materiality  of  the  day  was  first  con- 
In  lord  Balmerino,  but  soon  relinquished.  He  princi- 
1  that  he  was  not  within  the  indictment,  as  he  was 
. i^le  at  the  taking  of  it;  but  finding  himself  mistaken, 
ed  pardon  of  the  court  for  having  made  the  objection  and 
lem  DO  much  trouble.   There  was  no  sort  ol'  doubt,  but 
iircc  treasonable  acts  laid  in  the  indictment  were  sufli- 
ikI  easily  proved.    Nor  could  the  court  have  any  doubt, 
person  leagued  with  another  in  a  treasonable  plot  was 
guilt)',  though  not  actually  present  with  that  other  person 
ammission  of  an  overt  act.  The  obvious  and  natural  con- 
n  is,  that  having  been  found  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
ig  it,  he  wa»  considered  as  guilty  of  the  overt  act  charged 
ndictmenl,  precisely  as  if  he  had   been  there  when  the 
''™"  :o.  For  the  purpose  of  shewing,  thai  if  the  common 
pice  here,  there  can  be  in  this  country  no  such  cha- 
Cccssor)'  before  the  fact,  in  treason,  Mr.  Wickham 
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he  at  first  3uppo«d.  He  has  referred  to  (he  opinion  of  Hume 
C:impbe!l.  who  was  arguing  before  the  ci^un  the  case  of  Stephen 
M'DiiiicI  und  others;  and  however  respectable  a  man  Hume 
Cainplii-II  may  be,  as  he  has  referred  to  no  authoritii;s  in  support 
of  his  ojtinion,  it  can  onlv  have  an  equnl  efTek:!  n'ith  the  optpion 
of  any  other  well  informed  counsel.  Not  deeming  the  position 
very  important  as  it  refers  to  this  case,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
a.-iry  to  [>ive  any  farther  reply  to  what  was  said  on  that  subject, 
thouijh  Hale  seems  to  aay  the  contrary-.  Mr.  Wickham  says, 
thiU  in  this  particular  case,  the  acts  of  congress  are  to  govern, 
and  that  (he  common  law  is  to  havt  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some- 
times we  are  totd  that  the  common  law  is  to  govern,  for  (he  pur- 
pose of  res(raining  irregular  acts  within  narrower  limits,  and  it  is 
resorted  (o  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  in  this  pro- 
secud'jn,  hut  here  it  is  said  that  the  acts  of  congress  are  to  govern, 
and  that  this  particular  case  is  indeed  proof  ot  It.  Though  this  is 
a  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  proof,  we  consider  it  immate- 
rial. It  only  shews  that  they  arc  willing  to  use  or  reject  the  com- 
mon law,  as  may  suit  their  purposes.  But  he  asks  if  the  accessory 
is  to  be  punished,  whv  has  not  congress  provided  for  his  pu- 
nislinieiitf  We  answer  that  the  prisoner  is  a  principal;  every 
person  concerned  in  the  plot  is  a  principal.  If  alt  are  to  be  regarded 
in  treason  a*  principals,  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  act  of  congress 
to  pass,  calling  him  by  the  new  name  of  accessor)-.  Let  all  who 
arc  in  any  manner  concerned  in  treason  be  principals,  and  it  will 
tend  more  than  any  thing  to  prevent  and  suppress  treason.  Al- 
though it  may  be  said  that  the  interpretation  of  these  words  is 
direcOy  opposite,  I  believe  sir,  that  a  court  of  verj-  high  autho* 
rityin  this  country' will  be  found  to  sustain  the  opinion  advanced 
by  roe  (and  not  thatsupponed  by  Mr.  Wickham)  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  or  proper  for  congress  to  It^gislate  at  ail  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  have  no  right  to  do  so,  and  that  the  silence  of  con- 
gress is  an  evidence  of  their  opinion.  If  they  have  a  power  to 
infiict  punishment  on  those  who  are  commonly  callird  accessories 
before  the  fact,  why  have  they  not  legislated  on  a  suliject  so  very 
important?  Thev  might  punish  their  victims  at  their  pleasure  if 
UiL-y  had  the  power  in  question;  and  Mr.  Wickham's  interpreta- 
tion instead  of  preventing  would  encourage,  promote  and  increase 
persecution  anil  injustice.  Let  it  be  known  (hat  all  are  princij.als  in 
treason,  (bat  every  man  in  the  least  concerned  in  it  is  to  be  equally 
punished  with  the  most  guilty,  and  it  will  most  effectually  prevent 
treason.  Who  is  more  guiltv  than  the  man  who  inlists  men,  who 
builds  boats,  who  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  provisions?  who 
more  guilty  than  the  man  who  held  the  purse  and  the  sword.'  who 
more  guilty  than  the  man  who  seduced  poor  ignorant  deluded 
men  into  that  service?  What  must  be  the  guilt  of  that  man  who 
h  now  lodged  in  gaol,  compared  to  that  of  die  poor  ignorant  man 
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>vho  was  inlisled  into  his  service,  with  some  prospect  of  benefit- 
ing himself  and  family?  What  comparison  is  there  between  the 
poor  man  who  went  down  the  river  with  colonel  Tyler  to  better 
his  situation  and  the  intelligent  but  guilty  man  who  projected 
this  treason  and  furnished  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  eiTect- 
ing  a  separation  of  the  union  ?  Will  you  take  the  lives  of  those 
misguided  deluded  men  who  went  with  Blannerhassett  from  his 
island,  unconscious  of  guilt,  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  fdhunes 
by  honourable  means,  and  give  impunity  to  the  man  who  con- 
trived and  matured  this  vile  and  detestable  scheme  of  treason 
and  disunion?.  W^ill  you  sanction  a  construction  so  unjust  and 
injurious,  so  oppressive  and  cruel  to  innocence,  so  conducive  to 
the  impunity  of  vice  and  the  multiplication  of  crimes? 

Mr.  Wickham  says,  that  by  this  construction  men  may  be 
punished  unjustly  and  become  the  victims  to  the  caprice  of  the 
government*  I  hope  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
sacrificing  victims  to  the  unjust  vengeance  of  the  government  in 
this  country.  This,  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  libera- 
lity and  humanity  of  the  citizens  in  general  would  render  highly 
improbable,  but  the  safeguards  provided  l^y  the  constitution 
render  it  absolutely  impossible.  The  constitution  has  excluded 
the  possibility  of  such  injustice,  by  requiring  the  trial  of  ever}^ 
person  accused  to  be  speedy  and  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  in  which  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  by  not  subjecting  him  to  punishment  but  by  the  evidence 
of  two  good  men  proving  the  same  overt  act;  by  forbidding  his  con- 
viction except  on  the  testimony  of  two  good  men  concurring  as 
to  the  same  fact  and  thereby  putting  its  existence  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  never  did  mean  to  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  public  functionaries  or  agents  of  the  people 
to  commit  such  abuse  of  power  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  ap- 
prehend. The  mode  of  election  and  the  salutiiry  checks  and 
provisions  which  that  instrument  contains  render  it  perfectly 
visionar}'.  Tliey  never  intended  that  the  chief  magistrate  or  any 
other  officer  should  arrogate  to  himself  powers  never  delegated 
or  intrusted  by  the  people.  They  never  intended  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  such  men  to  trample  the  constitution  under  foot  with 
impunity.  Consider,  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  sort  of  compa- 
tison  between  the  high  guilt  of  the  chief  or  superior  who  directs 
every  movement  and  principle  of  the  conspiracy  and  his  subor- 
dinate agents  who  obey  his  will  and  act  under  his  orders;  that 
an  these  agents  are  amenable  to  him,  and  he  ought  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  government  for  their  acts  as  well  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Wickham  argues  on  abstract  principles  and  affects  to  dis- 
claim individual  allusions;  but  notwithstanding  his  abstract  mode 
of  reasoning,  he  says  some  very  strong  things  which  seem  not  to 
be  easily  distinguishable  from  personal  applications.  For  the  sake 


or  an  abstnct  argument  he  supposes,  that  men  should  be  in 
,  power,  who  would  be  inclined  to  single  out  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual lis  a  victim  Tor  the  ^tification  of  their  revenge,  and  that 
when  there  was  an  insurrection  in  New- Hampshire,  with  a  view 
to  make  him  a  victim,  they  should  drag  from  New-Hampshire  to 
Georgia  a  man  who  never  thought  of  treason,  and  manage  to 
cause  his  conviction,  by  proving  first  the  insurrection,  and  then  by 
one  witness  only  that  he  was  connected  with  it.  Thi^^a  indeed 
RO  absurdity:  to  speak  of  the  conviction  of  a  man  by  one  sid^ 
witness;  or  of  draginga  man  a  great  distance  from  the  pBice  or  dis- 
trict wherein  he  ou^t  to  be  tried  to  another  wherein  he  ongfat 
not;  or  of  many  other  strange  things  as  littte  to  the  parpose> 
The  constitution  foTbids  this  interpretation,  and  we  ou^t  not 
to  suppose  that  any  member  of  me  government  will  act  in 
express  violation  of  the  constitution.  But  we  may  presume  a'dtf- 
litrent  thing:  that  there  is  actually  an  insurrection  within  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  union;  that  that  which  the  constitution  forbids 
to  be  done,  as  a  conviction  by  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness, 
can  be  proved  by  a  great  many  persons.  Let  me  suppose  a  case 
in  the  abttract:  wewill  suppose,  that  there  is  a  very  excellent 
chief  magistrate,  who  has  faithfully  served  the  people,  and  whom 
the  people  therefore  elected  to  the  highest  office  they  could  bestow 
'  upon  himj  that  his  views  are  every  way  correct  and  honourable ; 
that  he  is  as  inimical  to  oppressions  as  friendly  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  which  he  has  sworn  to  support.  We  will  suppose,  ano- 
ther man  whose  ambitions  views  had  led  him  to  engage  in  mal- 
practices and  intrigues;  whom  his  country  had  before  elevated, 
but  displaced  because  of  those  intrigues;  that  he  had  fallen  very 
iow,  almost  in  dust  and  ashes ;  that  he  projected  a  plot  of  trea- 
son against  his  country.  Can  you  imagine  that  the  constitution 
or  laws  should  contain  any  provision  which  would  guard  the 
rights  of  this  fallen  man  against  the  views  of  this  elevated  cha- 
racter? Is  it  not  merely  sufficient  to  mention  the  case,  to  shew  that 
he  is  perfectly  safe  and  has  nothing  to  apprehend?  This  case  is 
infinitely  stronger  and  goes  to  shew  that  this  is  merely  an  ima- 
ginary danger;  that  it  cannot  exist  in  this  countr}'.  The  consti- 
tution is  devised  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  must  be  so 
construed  as  to  contain  safeguards  for  itself.  No  innocent  man 
who  was  ever  accused  has  been  convicted;  for  the  constitution  has 
completely  excluded  such  evidence  as  would  produce  that  effect, 
in  every  case  that  can  come  before  this  court  or  any  other  court 
in  this  country. 

Our  construction  we  think  correct,  because  it  is  calculated  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  to  render  the  government 
permanent;  whereas  if  the  construction  of  the  gendemen  on  the 
othei:  aide  be  correct^  the  government  cannot  be  permanent.  Let 
him  hive  the  power  of  ubiqui^,  the  conspirators  will  always 
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cootrive  to  avail  themselves  of  this  plea,  that  thev  were  not  pre- 
sent. If  their  construction  be  correct,  every  person  m  this  situation 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accessory,  and  because  the  constitution 
and  law  contain  no  provision  concerning  accessories,  he  is  not  to 
be  punished.  What  is  to  be  the  consequence?  That  the  man  who 
is  ^etennined  like  him  to  subvert  the  government  may  contrive, 
plan,  plot  and  conspire  the  worst  schemes  of  treason  and  ruin 
and  destroy  every  poor  deluded  man  whom  he  can  beguile  and 
he  himself  will  be  unpunished.  But  surely  common  sense  will 
not  sanction  so  monstrous  a  proposition.  According  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  common  sense,  the  head  of  the  party,  the  contriver 
of  the  whole  traitorous  plot  is  guilty  of  treasoti.  I  will  read  from 
Foster y  page  362,  a  passage  which  will  shew  that  if  our  construc- 
non  be  not  such  as  common  sense  approves,  it  is  at  least  such  as 
superior  courts  have  applauded.  My  worthy  friend  will  not  ques- 
tion that  sentence.  **  If  a  man  inciteth  to  the  offence,  he  is  quodani 
modo  guilty  of  the  offence.  Inforo  call  this  is  true.  In  the  sight 
of  God  Ahab  was  the  actual  murderer  of  Naboth,  Hast  thou, 
saidi  God  to  him  by  the  prophet,  killed  and  also  taken  posses- 
sion? In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine;  and  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  God 
by  another  prophet  saith  to  David,  thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the 
Hittite  with  the  swonl,  with  the  swonl  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon  hast  thou  killed  him."  David  had  placed  Uriah  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,  in  opposition  to  a  very  powerful  opponent,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  slain  and  that  David  might  afterwards  take  his 
wife.  He  was  slain  and  David  took  his  wife,  and  here  David  is 
sud  to  have  slain  Uriah  himself.  I  believe  this  to  be  of  the  high- 
est authority  and  cannot  be  controverted  as  to  the  good  sound 
sense  it  contains,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  passage.  It 
goes  a  great  way  to  prove  that  the  construction  we  give  to  the 
law  is  better  dian  that  which  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side 
give.  I  beheve  that  if  the  people  were  to  be  asked,  who  killed 
Uriahs  David  or  the  antagonist  by  whose  sword  he  fell  ?  the  an- 
swer of  all  would  be,  that  having  placed  him  in  the  front  of  the 
batde,  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  danger,  in  immediate  opposition 
to  a  man  of  great  strength  and  power,  with  an  intention  that  he 
should  be  killed,  David  killed  him ;  that  he  was  more  guilty  ot 
murder,  than  the  mere  agent  by  whose  hands  Uriah  fell;  and  on 
the  same  principle  he  who  causeth  another  to  be  killed,  by  a  third 
person,  is  more  guilty  of  murder  than  the  mere  agent  whom  he 
employs  to  deprive  him  of  life. 

But  I  will  admit,  if  the  admission  be  of  any  service,  that  it 
seems  that  this  distinction  hath  been  taken  between  the  acts  of 
the  accessory  and  principaL  I  will  admit  that  some  of  the  autho- 
rities will  go  a  great  way  to  shew,  that  before  you  proceed  against 
the  9Cces9ory  you  must  procee4  against  the  pnncipal;  and  in 
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such  cases,  one  of  the  Arat  steps  to  be  taken  must  be  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  record.  But  I  bchcve  sir,  that  there  is  a  great  dilTer- 
ence  between  this  case  and  cases  of  common  felonies,  which  ure- 
those  generally  discussed  in  the  bnoks.  In  those  cases  you  cannot 
proceed  against  the  accessory  before  ^the  conviction  of  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  he  give  his  consent  to  ir.  It  is  said  in  Foxter. 
-that  he  who  is  guilty  of  an  accessorial  treason  cannot  be  tried 
before  the  principal ;  but  before  they  can  use  this  as  conclusive 
authority,  they  must  shew  cases  precisely  similar  to  this,  in  which 
the  accused  was  regarded  not  as  a  principal  but  as  an  accessory. 
This,  I  am  confident  they  cannot  doj  but  we  will  be  able  to  shew 
'some  cases  precisely  like  this  in  principle,  wherein  the  pcrsous 
accused  were  regarded  not  as  accessories,  but,  though  not  actually 
present,  were  regarded  as  present  and  principals  in  the  felonv.  In 
Faster''s  Crown  Law,  page  353,  354,  this  doctrine  is  fully  explain- 
ed. "  Three  soldiers  went  together  to  rob  an  orchard;  two  got 
upon  a  pear  tree,  and  the  third  stood  at  the  gate,  with  a  drawn 
sword  ID  his  hand.  The  owner's  son  coming  by  collared  the  man 
at  the  gate  and  asked  him  what  business  he  had  there?  and  there- 
upon the  soldier  stabbed  him.  It  was  ruled  by  Holt  to  be  murder 
in  him,  but  that  those  on  the  tree  were  innocent.  They  came  to 
commit  a  small  inconsiderable  trespass,  and  the  man  was  killed 
on  a  sudden  affray  without  their  knowledge.  It  would,  said  he, 
have  been  otherwise,  if  they  had  all  come  thither,  with  a  general 
resolution  against  all  opposers. 

"  This  circumstance  I  think  would  hare  shewn,  that  tlie  mur- 
der was  committed  in  prosecution  of  their  original  purpose;  but 
that  not  appearing  to  have  been  the  case,  those  on  the  tree  were 
to  be  considered  as  mere  trespassers.  Their  offence  coukl  not 
be  connected  with  him  who  committed  the  murder. 

'•'■  A  general  resolution  against  all  opposers,  whether  such  re- 
solution appeareUi  upon  evidence  to  have  been  actually  and  cx- 
plicidy  entered  into  by  the  confederates,  or  may  be  reasonaMy 
colkcted  from  their  number,  arms  or  behaviour,  at  or  before  the 
scene  of  action.  Such  resolutions,  so  proved,  have  been  also 
considered  as  strong  ingredients  in  cases  of  this  kind;  and  in 
cases  of  homicide,  committed  in  consequence  of  tlicm,  every 
person  prcicitt,  in  the  sense  of  the  lawy  when  the  homicliic  hath 
been  commilted,  hath  been  involved  ia  the  guilt  of  Itim  ivho  gavi: 
the  mortal  blow. 

"  The  case  of  lord  Dacres,  mentioned  by  Hale,  and  of  Pud- 
sey,  reported  by  Crompton,  cited  by  Hale,  turned  upon  this  |x>int. 
The  offences  they  respectively  stood  charged  with,  as  principals, 
were  committed  far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  both 
were  held  to  be  present.  It  was  sufficient,  that  at  the  instant  the 
facts  were  committed,  theti  were  of  the  same  parly,  and  upon  the 
same  fttriuitf  and  under  the  same  engagement  ana  expectation  aj 
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casL-s  may  he  shewn,  where  the  prisoners  were  decided  to  be 
present  in  the  sense  ot  the  law,  though  the  offences  were  commit- 
ted a  t^cat  way  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing;  but  it  was  deemed 
MifEcier.t  that  they  were  of  the  same  part)',  having  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view  |ind  mutually  bound  to  support  one  another.  This 
doctrine  fully  applies  to  the  case  at  bar,  as  we  suppose  the  facts 
to  have  existed.  We  suppose  the  prisoner,  by  himself  and  agents, 
to  hare  been  acting  at  or  al^out  the  same  time  at  Beaver,  Ken- 
tU'jkyand  Blannerhasseii's  island.  We  suppose  that  the  prisoner 
inlistcd  men  before  he  came  to  Beaver  and  at  it.  We  suppose,  that 
afterwards  his  men  proceeded  by  his  orders  to  Blannerhassett's 
island  and  were  there  increasing  their  numbers  by  more  inlist- 
mt'Dts  and  providing  the  means  of  transporting  his  troops  doMrri 
the  river  towards  the  scene  of  his  expedition,  while  he  was  him- 
scll'  inlisting  more  men  in  Kentucky  and  making  arrangements 
preparatory  to  his  meeting  and  assuming  the  command  of  the 
vhole  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland ;  and  that  in  fact,  pursuant  to 
this  plan  of  operations,  he  did  meet  and  take  the  command  of 
all  the  conspirators  at  the  latter  place.  We  believe  this  statemenf 
to  be  substantially  true.  Does  it  not  come  within  the  doctrine 
just  explained  by  this  respectable  author?  Sir,  was  not  the  prisoner 
of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same  pursuit  with  the  rest?  Was 
he  not  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation  of  mutual 
defence  and  support  with  iliose  that  did  the  facts  at  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island  and  at  Cu&iberland ?  If  he  were  legaliy  present,  he 
was  a  principal  and  not  an  accessory.  These  rules  apply  to  rases 
of  felony,  and  the  gentlemen's  doctrine  is,  that  the  same  rules 
vhich  apply  to  felony  operate  in  treason.  If  the  rules  of  felony 
be  those  of  treason,  I  will  shew  you  bv  this  authority,  that  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner  was  not  necessary  at  Blannerhassett's 
island.  1  Hale^s  Pleas  of  the  Croxvn^  page  439.  "  Therefore  it 
remains  to  be  inquired,  first,  who  shall  be  said  to  be  present? 
Second,  Who  shall  be  said  to  be  abetting,  aiding  or  assisting  to 
the  felony? 

'*  1.  As  to  the  first,  if  divers  persons  come  to  make  an  affray, 
S:c.  and  are  of  the  same  party,  and  come  into  the  same  house,  but. 
are  in  several  rooms  of  the  same  house,  and  one  to  be  killed  in 
one  of  the  rooms;  those  that  are  of  that  party,  and  that  came  for 
that  puqx>se,  though  in  other  rooms  of  the  same  house,  shall  be 
said  to  be  pfesent."  Dalt.  cap.  9S.page  241. 

**  The  Lord  Dacre  and  divers  others  came  to  steal  deer  in 
ihc  park  of  one  Pclham ;  Rayden,  one  of  the  company,  killed  the 
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t  The  like  in  case  of  burglary,  though  some  stood  at  the  land's 
end  or  field-gate  to  watch  if  any  came  to  disturb  them  [Co.  P.  C. 
pagt  64.  11  if.4,13b.)  yet  they  arc  said  to  be  burglars,  because 
present,  aicling  and  assisting  to  the  burglary." 

These  cases  may  be  well  compared  to  the  case  at  bar.  The 
first  case  for  instance  of  the  house  and  several  rooms,  may  be 
compared  to  the  United  States  collectively,  and  the  individual 
states  separately.  Abstractedly,  the  diiTcrcnt  states  may  be  coosi- 
dered  as  so  many  rooms,  belonging  to  the  same  house.  All  being 
one  party  acting  with  one  common  view  and  at  the  same  time  and 
depending  on  mutual  aid  and  support,  though  in  difTerent  states, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  present  at  the  different  scenes  of  opera- 
tion and  responsible  in  equal  degree  forwhatever  is  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  common  design.  In  like  manner  the  second  case  of 
Stealing  deer  out  of  ihe  park  may  also  be  justly  likened  to  this  case. 
Those  who  were  in  other  parts  of  the  same  park,  though  not  pre- 
sent where  one  party  killed  the  keeper,  were  equally  guilty  with 
)iim  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  because  they  were  all  ol  the  same 
party  and  in  pursuit  of  the  same  design  and  expecting  mutual 
support  and  defence.  The  different  states  may  be  compared  to 
different  parts  of  the  park;  all  being  of  the  same  party,  at  the 
same  time  contributiag  to  one  common  object  (though  in  differ- 
ent states)  and  expecting  mutual  aid,  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  all,  perpetrated  in  pursuance  of  their  general  de- 
sign. The  same  comparison  will  hold  between  the  case  of  burg- 
Iar\'  and  this  case.  Though  the  prisoner  may  have  been  in  Ken- 
tucky himself,  acting  toivards  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
design,  and  part  of  his  party  were  acting  the  parts  assigned  to 
them  at  Philadelphia,  while  others  were  equally  active  on  Blan- 
ncrhassett's  island,  yet  he  and  those  with  him  were  in  law 
regarded  as  present  at  the  commission  of  the  overt  act  on  the 
island  and  of  every  other  overt  act  committed  any  where.  In 
Foster  349,  350.  this  doctrine  is  further  explained,  "  When  the 
law  requireth  the  presence  of  the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration 
of  the  tact,  in  order  to  render  him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require 
a  strict  actual  immcdiLite  presence,  such  presence  as  would  make 
him  an  eye  or  ear  wiuiess  of  what  passeth. 

"  Several  persons  set  out  together,  or  in  small  parties,  Upon 
one  common  design,  be  it  murder  or  other  felonj-,  or  fiir  any 
other  purpose  unlawful  in  itself,  and  each  taketh  the  part  assign- 
ed him;  some  to  commit  the  fact,  others  to  watch  at  proper  dis- 
tances and  stations  to  prevent  a  surprise,  or  to  I'avour,  if  need  be, 
the  escape  of  those  who  are  more  immediately  engaged.  They 
are  all,  provided  the  fact  be  committed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
present  at  it.  For  it  was  made  a  common  cause  with  them,  each 
man  operated  in  his  statipn  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  towards 
the  same  common  end;  and  the  part  each  man  took,  tended  u> 
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give  countenance,  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  whole 
jpng,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  common  enterprise." 
So  here,  the  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  have  different 
pins  assigned  to  them.  Some  are  at  Beaver,  some  at  Blanner- 
hassett's  island,  some,  in  Kentucky,  and  some  even  as  low  as  New- 
Orleans;  some  actively  employed  and  others  vigilantly  attending 
to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Philist'mes.  All  are  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  present  at  ever\'  overt  act  which  is  committed. 
It  was  a  common  cause,  to  produce  the  same  common  end;  and 
they  were  all  performing  their  different  parts  at  the  same  time. 

If  there  had  been  an  authority  read  to  £t  the  case  exacdy,  it 
could  not  be  more  strictly  appropriate.  Every  material  circum- 
stance which  relates  to  the  character  of  this  enterprise  is  here 
expressly  recognised.  I  believe  the  present  case  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  which  I  have  just  read,  and  that  it  will  be  regarded 
js  such  bv  the  court. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  court  for  suggesting  the  mode  of 
adverting  to  the  evidence  and  the  impropriety  of  its  deter- 
mining the  question,  whether  an  overt  act  have  been  committed 
or  not.  It  meets  my  most  perfect  approbation.  There  would  be 
an  evident  impropriety  in  stating  the  evidence  in  any  other  form 
than  that  in  which  it  has  been  done. 

From  2  Dallafi*s  Reports^  page  S5oy  356,  I  will  shew,  that  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  acting  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  has  de- 
cided, that  a  man  who  is  not  actually  present  may  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  principal  in  treason.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Mitchel,  the  charge  of  the  court  was  delivered  to  the 
jury  in  substance,  by  judge  Patterson,  thus,  "  the  first  question  to 
be  considered  is,  what  was  the  general  object  of  the  insurrection? 
If  its  object  was  to  suppress  the  excise  offices  and  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  of  congress,  by  force  and  intimidation,  the 
offence  in  legal  estimation  is  high  treason.  It  is  an  usurpation  of 
the  authority  of  government;  it  is  high  treason  by  levying  of 
war.  Taking  the  testimony  in  a  rational  and  connected  point  of 
view,  this  was  the  object,  it  was  of  a  general  nature  and  of  na- 
donal  concern. 

**  Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  evidence;  with  what  view 
was  the  attack  made  on  general  Neville's  house?  Was  it  to  gra- 
ufy  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  him  as  a  private  citizen?  As  an 
individual?  No :  As  a  private  citizen,  he  had  been  highly  respect- 
ed and  beloved;  it  was  only  by  becoming  a  public  officer  that  he 
became  obnoxious;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  holding  the  ex- 
cise office,  alone,  that  his  house  had  been  assailed  and  his  person 
endangered.    On  the  first  day  of  attack,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pulsed, but  they  rallied,  returned  with  greater  force,  and  fatally 
succeeded  in  the  second  attempt.    They  were  arrayed  in  a  mili- 
tary manner.  They  affected  the  military  forms  of  negotiation  by 
a  flag.  They  pretended  no  personal  hostility  to  general  Neville, 
Vol.  II.  C; 
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but  they  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  his  comniiasiun.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  then,  that  the  object  of  the  insurrection  was  of  a  ge- 
neral and  public  nature? 

"  The  second  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  far  was  the 
prisoner  traitorously  connected  with  the  insurgents?  It  is  proved 
by  four  witnesses  that  he  was  at  Couch's  Fort,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  his  own  home,  and  that  he  was  armed :  One  witpess 
proves  positively,  that  he  was  at  the  burning  of  general  Neville's 
house;  and  another  says,  that  it  runs  in  his  head,  that  he  also  saw 
the  prisoner  there.  On  this  state  of  the  facts,  a  difficulty  has 
been  suggested.  It  is  said  that  no  act  of  treason  was  committed 
at  Couch  s  Fort,  and  that  however  treasonable  the  proceedings 
at  general  Neville's  may  have  been,  there  are  not  two  witnesses 
whd  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  there.  Of  the  overt  act  of  trea- 
son, there  must  undoubtedly  be  proof  by  two  witnesses;  and  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  the  intention  and  the  act,  the  will  and  the 
deed  must  concur;  for  a  bare  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  But  let 
tiB  consider  the  prisoner's  conduct,  in  a  regular  and  connected 
course ;  he  is  proved  by  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  to  have 
been  at  Couch's  Fort.  At  Couch's  Fort,  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  attacking  general  Neville's  house,  and  the  prisoner 
was  aaually  passed  on  the  march  thither.  Now  in  Foster  213, 
the  ver)'  act  of  marching  is  considered  as  carrying  the  traitorous 
intcution  into  effect,  and  the  jury  (who  will  sometimes  hnd  the 
most  positive  testimoD}'  contriidicted  by  circumstances  which 
carry  irresistible  conviction  to  the  mind)  will  consider  how  far 
this  uds  the  doubtful  language  of  the  second  witness,  even  as 
to  die  fact  of  the  prisoner's  being  at  general  Neville's  house. 

"  On  the  personal  motives  and  conduct  of  rtie  prisoner,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  make  a  particular  commentary;  he  was  armed, 
he  was  a  volunteer,  he  was  a  party  to  the  various  consultations 
of  the  insurgents;  and  in  every  scene  of  the  insurrection,  from  the 
assembly  at  Couch*s  Fort  to  the  day  prescribed  for  submission 
to  the  government,  he  makes  a  conspicuous  appearance.  His  at- 
tendance armed,  at  Braddock's  field,  would  of  itself  amount  to 
treason,  if  his  design  was  treasonable. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  whether  the  conspiracy  at  Couch's  Fort 
nuy  of^itself  be  deemed  treason,  or  the  conspiracy  there  and  the 
proceedings  at  general  Neville's  house  are  considered  as  one  act, 
(which  is  perhaps  the  true  light  to  ,view  the  subject  in)  the  pri- 
soner must  be  pronounced  guilty;  the  consequences  arc  not  to/ 
weigh  with  the  jur)';  it  is  their  province  to  do  justice,  the  attri- 
bute of  mercy  u  placed  by  our  constitution  in  other  hands." 

Now  here  is  a  case  not  by  any  means  half  as  strong  as  the  caae 
before  the  court.  The  treason  was  only  proved  by  one  witness, 
and  the  only  regular  proof  was,  that  the  party  accused  was  at 
Couch's  Fort.  He  was  present,  it  is  true,  at  tftc  various  coo- 
suhztions  of  the  insurgeiUB,  but  there  was  no  constitutional  proof 
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that  he  iras  at  general  Neville's  house,  the  only  place  where  a 
complete  overt  act  of  treason  was  committed ;  he  was  only  seen 
marching  (as  proved  by  the  second  witness)  towards  the  place, 
vet  he  was  proceeded  against  as  a  principal  in  the  treason  and 
found  guilty.  Here  the  prisoner  was  not  only  the  prime  mover 
and  contriver  of  the  whole  plot  at  Blannerhassett's  island  and 
elsewhere,  but  he  went  from  the  island  to  Kentucky  and  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  the  place  of  their  general 
meeting  and  there  assumed  the  command,  as  he  had  before 
planned  and  directed  all  their  operations. 

The  gentlemen  have  said,  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Bollman  arid  Swartwout,  relied  on  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  is  to  be  considered  not  as  a  regular 
solemn  opinion,  delivered  on  a  point  depttnding  before  the  judges, 
but  as  extrajudicial  and  therefore  not  authorit}'.  I  have  read  the 
opinion  in  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  and  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  all  parts  of  it,  which  relate  to  what  constitutes  treason,  are 
completely  judicial. 

I  was  not  present  to  hear  the  opinion,  nor  is  it  material  that 
I  should  have  been ;  it  is  enough  that  I  have  read  the  opinion 
itself;  it  shews  that  this  was  the  point  on  which  the  court  deliver- 
ed a  deliberate  opinion;  it  is  the  point  on  which  the  opinion  turns. 
But  I  do  not  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  treason 
h,  but  to  shew  that -a  man  need  not  be  present  in  order  to  be 
considered  as  a  principal  in  treason.  The  language  of  the  opi- 
nion is  so  explicit  and  pointed,  that  it  cannot  possibly,  in  my  esti- 
mation, be  misunderstood.  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court 
to  say,  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled^  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose^  <ill  those 
who  perform  any  part^  however  minute^  or  however  remote  from, 
the  scene  of  action^  and  xvho  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy^  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.'*'*  Now  sir,  this  is  the 
very  case  which  the  opinion  suppose;Sf    He  is  not  only  supposed 
to  be  leagued,  but  the  prime  mover  of  the  general  conspiracy;  a 
body  of  men  have  assembled  to  effect  by  force  their  treasonable 
design,  and  the  prisoner  has  performed  many  parts^  though  not 
present  at  Blannerhassett's  island.  He  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
this  deep  laid  plan  of  treason  for  his  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  elevation.    There  is  no  doubt  then  with  respect  to  the 
ground  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  occupy.  The  remoteness  of 
the  place  where  he  was  when  the  acts  on  the  island  were  com- 
mitted cannot,  according  to  this  solemn  and  deliberate  determi- 
mttion  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  country^  diminish  his  guilt; 
aad  this  opinion  is  often  repeated  in  that  judicial  sentence. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  shew, 
that  whether  this  question  is  to  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  the 
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constitution  of  tlie  United  States  or  the  Inivs  of  Kngland,  (he 
form  of  either  count  of  the  indictment  is  proper.  I  shall  not  ar^^ 
that  point,  because  in  ail  my  argument,  1  have  believed  and 
tbervKire  insisted,  that  the  prisoner  is  nut  to  be  regarded  aS  an 
accessory  but  as  a  principal,  both  according  to  a  rational  con- 
struction of  the  cpnstitittion  and  the  common  lawj  nor  will  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  against  the  accessory;  because  I  presume  the  decision 
irill  be,  that  he  is  to  b:  considered  as  a  principal. 

But  perhaps,  it  will  be  necessar)'  for  mc  to  notice  a  few  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Wickham  and  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  an  important  defect  in  the 
indictment,  because  it  does  not  state  that  the  accused  levied  public 
war.  This  objection  surely  is  entitled  to  no  consideintion.  The 
indictment  describes  the  ofi^Ke  in  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  he  levied  war  against  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stitution does  not  contain  such  an  expression  as  public  war;  it 
speaks  only  of  levying  war,  which  of  itself  implies  iviihout  any 
epithet  that  it  is  public,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be 
private. 

Besides,  the  precedents  do  not  uniformly  charge  the  party  ac- 
cused with  levying  a  public  war.  In  5  State  Trials,  the  indictment 
against  Vaughan  does  not  state  that  he  levied  a  public  war. 
foster  208,  218,  sUtes,  that  though  in  case  of  levying  war,  the 
indictments  generally  charge  that  the  defendants  wcie  armed  and 
arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  and,  where  the  case  will  admit  of  it, 
the  circumsunccs  of  swords,  guns,  &c.  have  been  added ;  yet  the 
merits  of  the  case  never  turned  singly  on  any  of  those  circum- 
stances. In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  which  were 
for  the  constructive  levying  of  war,  there  was  nothing  given  in 
evidence  of  the  usual  pageantry  of  war,  no  military'  weapons;  and 
yet  the  want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the 
court,  though  much  insisted  on  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  In 
page  218,  he  states  that  listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt 
acts,  without  coming  to  a  batUe.  These  doctrines  are  con^rmed 
in  East**  Crown  Law,  page  67,  68.  From  these  it  may  be  in- 
fisrred,  that  though  it  may  be  usual  to  insert  the  word  public, 
because  war  must  from  its  nature  be  public,  yet  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  it;  for  if  it  be  unnecessary  in  any  indictments  for  con- 
structive treason,  to  prove  the  usual  pageantry  of  war,  (as  wea- 
pons, banners,  drums,  Stc.)  andifthe  want  of  those  circumstaucM 
weigh  nothing  with  Uie  court,  it  surely  is  not  essential  to  charge 
in  the' indictment  what  need  not  be  [HDved;  and  if  these  be  un- 
necessary to  be  Mated,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  state  that  a  puUic 
war  was  levied.  I  refer  the  court,  for  a  further  con&rmauon  of 
this  doctr'me,  to  5  £ac.  121;  and  in  the  second  indictment  against 
John  Fries,  the  word  pid>^  is  omitted,  though  it  was  inserted  in 
ilie  first.  As  Mr.  Wickham  cited  stune  caws  to  shew,  tint  tjbe 
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oames  of  the  accomplices  4n  connexion  with  whom  the  treason 
has  been  committed  are  to  be  inserted,  and  objects  to  its  being, 
stated,  that  they  are  taiknown^  I  will  adduce  several  other  cases, 
entitled  to  equal  credit,  where  the  names  of  the  accomplices  were 
aot  in  the  indictment.  In  6  State  Trials^  page  60,  the  indictment 
against  Francis  Francia  charges  that  he  conspired  and  agreed 
with  divers  ^^r^ofi^  to  the  jurors  unknown  to  commit  the  treason 
therein*specified. 

In  die  indictment  against  Christopher  Layer,  6  State  Trials^ 
229,  he  is  charged  with  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  and  that 
^^  he  did,  with  divers  false  traitors  to  the  jurors  unknown^  traitor- 
ously, &c«  conspire,  See.  to  raise,  levy  and  move  rebellion  and  waf 
against  the  king.*' 

The  indictment  against  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  4  State  Triak^  142, 
in  like  manner  charges  that  she  conspired  the  death  of  the  king, 
with  divers  false  traitors  and  rebels  to  ihe  jurors  unknoxvn. 

The  name  of  the  accomplice  is  also  omitted  in  the  indictment 
against  Thomas  Rosewell,  in  3  State  Trials^  997. 

In  the  same  manner  the  indictment  against  John  Hampden 
states,  4  State  Trials^  207,  that  he  conspired  the  death  of  the 
king  with  divers  other  false  traitors  unknoxvn;  and  in  the  same 
volume,  page  131,  both  John  Fearnby  and  Hcnrj-  Cornish  arc 
each  of  them  indicted  fur  conspiring  and  compassing  the  Xing;\s 
death,  with  divers  false  traitors  and  rebels  unknown  to  the 
jury,  though  the  former  is  charged  with  harbouring  James  Bun- 
ton  a  traitor,  and  the  latter  with  harl)ouring  Joseph  Hallowa) 
and  Henry  Lawrence  traitors;  and  in  the  indictment  against 
John  Fries,  he  is  charged  to  have  committed  the  oiFence  with  a 
great  multitude  of  persons,  whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  jur}-. 

The  gentlemen  have  referred  the  court  to  a  great  number  oi 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  treason  is.  I  shall 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  through  an  examination  of  all  their 
authorities,  defining  the  crime.  I  shall  content  myself  with  be- 
lieving, that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  court  any  information 
respecting  the  essential  definition  of  this  oflence,  which  it  does 
not  already  possess;  but  I  will  observe  that  the  authorities  I  have 
just  referred  to  from  the  State  Trials^  Foster^  Bacon  and  East 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  war  to  be  a  public 
war  or  improper  to  state  that  the  crime  was  committed  in 
connexion  with  persons  unknown,  also  will  go  to  prove  that  an 
oven  act  of  treason  may  be  committed  without  actual  force*  I 
coniidcr  it  as  completely  proved  by  the  opinion  in  the  case  of 
B^iP^i*  and  Swartwout,  that  if  an  unlawful  assemblage  of  men 
meet  together  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
annt  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  concerned,  in 
order  to  make  them  traitors*  I  have  imagined  that  their  meet* 
ing  together  in  this  manner  (in  military  array)  would  be  suffi* 
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cient  to  shew  tliat  their  piii'pose  was  treasonable.  I  have  supposed 
that  assembling  men  for  a  treasonable  purpose  would  constitute 
an  act  of  treason.  I  eonsider  the  reasoning  of  East  as  conclusive 
on  this  subject,  where  among  other  things,  he  says,  "  that  any 
assemblyof  persons  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  armed  and 
arrayed,  in  a  warlike  manner,  is  beltum  levatum,  though  not  per- 
niaaum."  "■  Inlisting  and  marching  are  sufGcicnt  overt  acts, 
without  coming  to  an  actual  engagement,"  and  "  that  numbers 
will  often  supply  the  want  of  military  weapons  and  discipline,  as 
experience  has  often  evinced."  The  opinion  of  judge  Chase,  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Fries,  page  197,  is  nearly  to 
the  same  effect  [vide  ante.1  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  supreme 
court,  if  it  had  formed  deliberately  the  opinion  which  it  gave 
in  Bollman  and  SwarTwout,  as  the  only  true  and  proper  definition 
of  the  crime,  now  charged  and  proved  before  it,  would  have 
given  a  definition  varying  from  it,  as  that  opinion  is  so  extremely 
apposite  to  the  ease  now  before  the  court.  '*  The  travelling  of 
individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would  perhaps  not  be 
suffifiknt.  This  would  be  an  equivocal  act,  and  has  no  warlike 
appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular  bodies  of  men  and  their 
marching  from  places  of  partial,  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous, 
would  be  such  an  assemblage."  Is  not  this  the  verj"  case  which 
is  before  the  court?  It  is  not  the  equivocal  act  of  individuals  tra- 
velling singly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Have  not  these  men 
gone  from  Blannerhassett's  island  the  place  of  their  partial,  to 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  the  place  of  their  general  rendozvousJ 
Did  not  another  body  of  men  meet  at  the  tatter  place  those  who 
went  from  the  island?  This  definition  comes  most  completely  up 
to  this  case.  There  are  particular  bodies  of  men,  different  places 
of  partial  rendezvous,  and  a  general  place  of  rendezvous;  and 
they  march  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  A  reference  to  the 
cvideocc  will  prm-e  this  to  be  most 'indisputably  tnie.  There  was 
imqueationably  an  assemblage  on  the  island,  which  afterwards 
Ibrmcd  a  part  of  the  genera]  meeting  at  the  mouth  of  Cumber- 
land. Though  it  is  my  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  these  men  were  armed,  yet  it  is  not  transcending  the  evidence 
in  the  cause,  to  say,  that  they  were  armed.  Several  witnesses  prove 
they  had  a  considerable  number  of  arms  with  them,  and  that  the}' 
used  those  arms.  One  person  said  that  there  were  arms  enough 
~  for  all  those  who  were  on  the  island;  and  several  persons  prorcd 
that  they  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  When  this  evi- 
dence is  connected  with  the  proof  of  their  having  boxes  of  arms 
afterwards,  without  any  thing  to  shew,  that  they  received  those 
arms  after  leaving  the  island,  the  presumption  is  strong  and 
violent,  that  all  on  the  island  were  armed.  I  ask  what  character 
do  these  things  give  to  these  transactions?  Are  they  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  military  appearance  or  warlike  posture?   die 
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'^pccicm  MR?  As  their  intentions  were  traitprous,  were  they  ript 
guilty  of  treason  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court? 

I  should  suppose  that  as  we  have  proved,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  were  prepared  fully  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  that  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  has  been  commit- 
ted, we  have  a  right  to  adduce,  in  confirmation  or  corroboration 
thereof  and  to  shew  the  intention  of  the  party  committing  it, 
proof  of  other  overt  acts  not  laid  in  the  indictment.  This  has 
been  fully  established  by  authorities.  In  addition  to  Deacon's 
ca^  and  other  cases  from  Foster,  from  State  Trials  and  other 
authors  which  have  been  heretofore  read  to  the  court,  I  refer  to 
1  DaUas^s  Rep.  page  35,  where  it  was  ruled  by  the  court,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Mulin,  ^^  that  evidence  might  be 
given  of  an  overt  act,  committed  in  another  county,  after  an 
overt  act  was  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  where 
the  indictment  was  laid  and  tried." 

This  is  the  evidence,  by  which  Mr.  Wickham  fears  we  can 
abundantly  prove  the  guilt  of  his  client,  and  hence  his  anxiety, 
hence  the  greatest  exertions  of  his  eloquence  and  talents  to  ex- 
dude  this  testimony. 

If  gentlemen  contend,  that  sufficient  proof  of  the  overt  act  has- 
oot  yet  been  produced  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
introduce  corroborative  evidence  and  that  the  court  ought  to 
judge  whether  the  overt  act  be  proved;  I  am  sure  this  court  will 
not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  amount  to  a  proof 
of  the  overt  act  and  to  decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
thereby  usurp  the  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  jury. 

There  is  so  evident  an  impropriety  in  the  court  deciding  on 
the  competency  of  the  evidence  to  establish  an  overt  act,  that  I 
should  suj^se  it  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  mention  it  to  be 
convinced  of  it.  But  though  I  think  the  point  so  clear,  and  though 
I  have  already  detained  the  court  too  long,  I  hope  to  be  excused 
hr  introducing  one  or  two  authorities,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive, if  indeed  any  authority  be  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case. 
I  will  T€ad  a  few  sentences  from  Easfs  Crozun  Latv^  page  66, 67, 
to  shew  that  this  is  a  question  proper  for  the  jury  alone  to  de- 
cide, and  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which  cannot  regularly  be 
taken  from  them:  ^  It  must  in  general  be  difficult,  in  the  incep- 
tion of  intestine  troubles,  to  fix  the  period  when  opposition  to  the 
established  government  shall  be  said  to  wear  the  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  insurrection,  and  to  constitute,  what  in  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  called  a  levying  war  against  the  king. 

^  It  is  Mtricilyy  therefore,  a  question  of  fact  ^  to  be  tried  by  the 
jury^  under  ail  the  circumstances;*^  and  in  support  of  his  opinion,' 
he  refers  to  Hale,  Foster,  the  State  Trials  and  Salkeld. 

This  doctrine  is  also  supported  by  the  opinion  of  judge  Ire- 
deD,  in  Fries* s  trials  page  175,  "  It  is  not  for  the  court  to  say 
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wAetker  there  wa$  a  traasonaUe  intention  or  act,  as  charged  in 
the  indictment;  that  is  for  the  jury  to  determint:;  we  have  oaly  to  . 
'  state  the  laws,  we  therefore  should  have  no  right  to  give  our  opi- 
nion upon  it."  "  A  jury  must  give  a  verdict  upon  all  the  evidence 
collectively;  if  the  evidence  is  ndmitted,  then  the  Jury  is  bcvnd 
to  respect  the  vieigfit  of  it;  the  competency  of  that  evidence  is  for 
the  court  to  decide,  but  the  jury  must  estimate  its  wrighl."  j( 

These  authorities  appear  to  me  to  establish  this  point  conclu-  • 
uvely;  if  any  thing  be  necessary  to  be  superadded,  I  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  heretofore  declared,  as  I  understood-  if^ 
that  "  the  levying  of  war  is  ajiict"  which  must  he  decided  by  a 
jury.  If  it  be  a  question  compounded  of  fikct  and  law,  it  ought  also 
to  be  decided  by  the  jury. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England  if  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  in  force  in  this  country,  according  to  the  common  law  if  the 
common  law  have  any  force  here,  or  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  this  indictment  has  been  properly  preferred 
Against  the  prisoner.  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  shew, 
that  we  have  disproved  the  two  paints,  attempted  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution;  and  that  the  overt  act 
committed  on  Blannerhassett's  island  will  justify  you  in  permit- 
ting U9  to  bring  forward  alt  the  rest  of  our  evidence. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morow. 

Tuesday,  August  25th,  1S07. 

Mr.  Wirt  then  addressed  the  court  thus: 

It  is  my  duty  to  proceed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ip 
opposing  this  motion.  But  I  should  not  deem  it  my  duty  to  ofK 
pose  it,  if  it  were  foimded  on  correa  principles.  I  stand  here  with 
the  same  independence  of  action,  which  belongs  to  the  attorney  . 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  he  would  certainly  relinquish  the 
prosecution  the  moment  he  became  convinced  of  its  injustice,  so 
also  most  certainly  would  I.  The  humanity  and  justice  of  this 
nation  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  a  prosecution,  pushed  on  against 
a  life,  which  stood  protected  by  the  laws;  but  whether  they  would 
or  not,  I  would  not  plant  a  thorn,  to  rankle  for  life  in  my  heart, 
by  opening  my  lips  in  support  of  a  prosecution  which  I  felt  and 
'believed  to  be  unjust.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  motion  is 
not  founded  in  justice,  that  it  is  a  mere  manoeuvre  to  obstruct  the 
inquiry,  to  turn  it  from  the  proper  course,  to  wrest  the  trial  of 
the  facts  from  the  proper  tribunal,  the  jury,  and  embarrass  the 
court  with  a  responsibility  which  it  ought  not  to  feel,  I  holtLit  my 
duty  to  proceed  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
cating the  trial  by  jury,  now  sought  to  be  violated,  for  the  sake 
of  full  and  ample  justice  in  this  particular  case,  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  peace,  union  and  independence  of  these  states,  I  feel  it  my 
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boimden  duty  to  proceed;  in  doing  which,  I  beg  that  the  priaoner 
and  his  counsel  will  recollect  the  extreme  difficulty  of  clothing 
my  armnient  in  terms  which  may  be  congenial  with  their  feel- 
ings. The  gendemen  apipear  to  me  to  feel  a  very  extraordinary 
and  unreasonable  degree  of  sensibility  on  this  occasion.  Th^ 
seem  to  forget  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  that  we  are  the  pro- 
flfccutonu  We  do  not  stand  here  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the 
pnaoner,  but  to  urge  on  him  the  crime  of  treason  against  his 
country.  When  we  speak  of  treason,  we  must  call  it  treason. 
When  we  speak  of  a  traitor,  we  must  call  him  a  traitor.  When  we 
apeak  of  a  plot  to  dismember  the  union,  to  undermine  the  liber- 
ties of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country*  and  subject 
them  to  a  usurper  and  a  despot,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  terms 
which  convey  those  ideas.  Why  then  are  gentlemen  so  sensitive? 
Why  on  these  occasions,  so  necessary,  so  unavoidable,  do  they 
shrink  back  with  so  much  agony  of  nerve,  as  if  instead  of  a  hall 
of  justice,  we  were  in  a  drawingroom  with  colonel  Burr,  and 
were  barbarously  violating  towards  him  every  principle  of  de- 
corum and  humanity? 

Mr.  Wickham  has  indeed  invited  us  to  consider  the  subject 
abstractedly;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  so 
considered;  but  sir,  if  this  were  practicable,  would  there  be  no 
danger  in  it?  Would  there  be  no  danger,  while  we  were  mooting 
points,  pursuing  ingenious  hypotheses,  chasing  elementary  prin- 
ciples over  the  wide  extended  plains  and  Alpine  heights  of  ab- 
stracted law,  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  great  question 
before  the  court?  This  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner;  but  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  truth  and  justice.  It  will  be  proper,  when  we  have 
derived  a  principle  from  law  or  argument,  that  we  should  bring 
it  to  the  case  before  the  court,  in  order  to  test  its  application  and 
its  practical  truth.  In  doing  which,  we  are  driven  into  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  must  speak  of  it  as  we  find  it.  But  besides,  the 
gendemen  have  themselves  rendered  this  totally  abstracted  argu« 
ment  completely  impossible,  for  one  of  their  positions  is,  that 
there  is  no  overt  act  proven  at  all.  Now,  that  an  overt  act  con- 
sbts  of  fact  and  intention  has  been  so  often  repeated  here,  that 
it  has  a  fair  title  to  justice  Vaughan's  epithet  of  a  ^^  decarUatum.^^ 
In  speaking  then  of  this  overt  act,  we  are  compelled  to  inquire, 
not  merely  into  the  fact  of  the  assemblage^  but  the  intention  of 
it,  in  doing  which  we  must  examine  and  develop  the  whole  pro* 
jectof  the  prisoner.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  an  abstract  ex- 
aminadoi^  of  this  point  cannot  be  made;  and  since  the  gendemen 
drive  us  into  the  examination,  they  cannot  complain,  if  without 
any  aoftenipg  of  lights  or  deepening  of  shades,  we  exhibit  the 
pktnre  in  its  true  and  natural  state. 

This  motion  is  a  bold  and  original  stroke  in  the  noble  sciencf 
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6f  defence.  It  marks  the  geoius  and  hand  of  a  inastcr4  For  it 
pves  to  the  prisoner  every  possible  advantage,  while  it  gives  him 
the  full  benefit  of  his  legal  defence:  the  sole  defence  which  he 
would  be  able  to  make  to  the  jur>-,  if  the  evidence  were  all  iatro- 
duced  before  them.  It  cuts  off  firom  the  prosecution  all  that  evi- 
dence which  goes  to  connect  the  prisoner  widi  the  assemblage  on 
the  island,  to  explain  the  destination  and  objects  of  the  assem. 
blagc,  and  to  stamp  beyond  controversy  the  character  of  tteason 
upon  it.  Connect  this  motion  with  that  which  was  made  the 
other  day  to  compel  us  to  begin  with  the  proof  of  the  overt  act, 
in  which  from  their  zeal  gentlemen  were-equally  sanguine,  and 
observe  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  success  in  both  mo- 
tions. We  should  ha%-e  been  reduced  to  the  single  fact,  the  indi. 
vidual  fact,  of  the  assemblage  on  the  island,  without  any  of  the 
evidence  which  explains  the  intention  and  object  of  that  assem- 
blage. Thun  gentlemen  would  have  rut  ofTaltdie  evidence,  which 
carries  up  the  plot  almost  to  its  conception,  which  at  all  events 
desrribeE  the  first  motion  which  quickened  it  into  life  and  follows 
its  progress  until  it  attained  such  strength  and  maturity  as  to 
throw  -hi;  whole  western  country  into  consternation.  Thus  of  the 
luor.'-i  -jf  evidence  which  we  have,  we  should  have  been  reduced 
to  the  speck,  the  atom  which  relates  to  Blannerhas sett's  island. 
General  E  J  ton's  deposition  (hitherto  so  machaiid  so  justly  revered 
as  to  its  subjectj  sianding  by  itself  would  have  been  without  the 
powerful  fortification  derived  from  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
commodore  Truxtun  and  the  still  atrongirr  and  most  extrnordinaiy 
coincidence  of  the  iMorgans.  Standing  nlone,  gentlemen  would 
have  siill  proceeded  to  speak  ot  that  affidavit,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore done;  not  declaring  that  what  general  Enton  had  awom, 
was  not  the  truth,  but  that  it  tvas  a  most  marvellous  utory!  a  mott 
•usonderfui  laleS  and  thus  would  they  have  cor.tinued  to  seek,  in 
the  bold  and  wild  extrav.tgancc  of  the  project  itself,  an  argument 
against  its  existence  and  a  refuge  from  public  indignation.  But 
that  refuge  is  taken  away.  General  Eaton's  narration  stands  con- 
firmed beyond  the  possibility  of  rational  doubt.  But  I  ask  what 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  these  repeated  attempts  to  stifle  the 
prosecution  and  smother  the  evidence?  If  the  views  of  the  pri- 
soner were,  as  they  have  been  so  often  represented  by  one  of  his 
coimsel,  highly  honourable  to  himself  and  glorioun  to  hi'  country, 
why  not  permit  the  evidence  to  disclose  these  views?  Accused - 
8s  he  is  of  high  treason  he  would  certainly  stand  acquitted,  not 
only  in  reason  and  justice,  hut  by  the  maxims  of  the  most 
squeamish  modesty,  in  shewing  us  by  evidence  all  this  honour 
and  this  glory  which  his  scheme  conuined.  No  sir,  it  is  not 
squeamish  modesty;  it  is  no  fastidious  delicacy  that  prom{rt> 
these  repeated  efforts  to  keep  back  the  evidence;  it  is  apprehcn- 
MoOi  it  u  abnui  it  is  fear;  or  tather  it  is  the  certanty  that  tibc 
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evidence  whenever  it  shall  come  forward  will  fix  the  charge;  and 
if  such  shall  appear  to  the  court  to  be  the  motive  of  this  motion, 
your  Honours,  I  well  know,  will  not  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  public 
justice,  committed  to  your  charge,  by  aiding  this  strata^-m  to 
elude  the  sentence  of  the  law,  you  will  yield  to  the  motion  no  far- 
ther than  the  rigour  of  Itfgal  rules  shall  imperiously  constrain  you. 
I  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  motion  itself 
and  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  gendeman  (Mr.  Wickham) 
who  opened  it.  I  will  treat  that  gentleman  witn  candour.  If  I 
misrepresent  him,  it  will  not  be  intentionally.  I  will  not  follow 
the  example  which  he  has  set  me  on  a  very  recent  occasion.  I 
will  not  complain  of  flowers  and  graces  where  none  exist  I  will 
not  like  hin),  in  reply  to  an  argument  as  naked  as  A  sleeping 
V'cnus,  but  certainly  not  half  so  beautiful,  complain  of  the  painfid 
necessity  I  am  under,  in  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  logical 
vigour,  of  lifting  first  this  flounce  and  then  that  furbelow,  before 
I  can  reach  the  wished  for  point  of  attack.  I  keep  no  flounces  or 
farbelows  ready  manufactured  and  hung  up  for  use  in  the  mil- 
lenery  of  my  fancy,  and  if  I  did,  I  think  I  should  not  be  so  in- 
discreetly impatient  to  get  rid  of  my  wares,  as  to  put  them  off  on 
improper  occasions.  I  cannot  promise  to  interest  you  by  any- 
classical  and  elegant  allusions  to  the  pure  pages  of  Tristram 
Shandy.  I  cannot  give  you  a  squib  or  a  rocket  in  every  period. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  thought  these  flashes  of  wit  (if 
ihe}'  deser\'e  that  name)  I  have  always  thought  these  meteors  of 
the  brain  which  spring  up  with  such  4;;xuberant  abundance  in 
the  speeches  of  that  gentleman,  which  play  on  each  side  of  the 
path  of  reason  or  sporting  across  it  with  fantastic  motion  decoy 
the  mind  from  the  true  point  in  debate,  no  better  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  the  argument  with  which  they  are  connected,  nor, 
qive  me  leave  to  add,  the  vigour  of  the  brain  from  which  they 
spring,  than  those  vapours  which  start  from  our  marshes  and 
Ulaze  with  a  momentary  combustion,  and  which  floating  on  the 
^adulations  of  the  atmosphere  beguile  the  traveller  into  bogs 
iiiid  brambles,  are  evidences  of  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
•  arth  from  which  they  proceed.  I  will  {endeavour  to  meet  the 
^utleman'a  propositions  in  their  full  force  and  to  answer  them 
lairiy.  I  will  not,  as  I  am  advancing  towards  them  with  my 
mind's  eye,  measure  the  height,  breadth  and  power  of  the  pro- 
;)OsitioD,  if  I  find  it  beyond  my  strength,  halve  it ;  if  still  be- 
'.  ond  my  strength,  quarter  it ;  if  still  necessar>',  subdivide  it  into 
vighths;^  and  when  by  this  process  I  have  reduced  it  to  the  pro- 
per standard,  take  one  of  these  sections  and  toss  it  with  an  air  of 
elephantine  strength  and  superiority.  If  I  find  myself  capable  of 
conducting,  by  a  fair  course  of  reasoning,  any  one  of  his  propo- 
sitions to  an  absurd  conclusion,  I  will  not  begin  by  stating  that 
•bsurd  conclusion,  as  the  proposition  itself  wQich  I  am  going  to 
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encounter.  I  will  noC,  in  commenting  on  the  gentleman's  autho- 
rities, thank  the  gentleman  with  sarcastic  pcditeness  for  intro-^ 
ducing  them,  declare  that  they  conclude  directly  against  him,  read 
just  so  much  of  the  authority  as  serves  the  purpose  of  that  de- 
claration, omitting  that  which  contains  the  true  point  of  the  case 
which  makes  against  me;  nor  if  forced  by  a  direct  call  to  read 
that  pnrt  also,  will  I  content  myself  by  running  over  it  as  rapidly 
and  inarticulately  as  I  can,  throw  down  the  book  with  a  dieatrical 
air  and  exclaim,  ^^  just  as  I  said,"  when  I  know  it  is  just  as  I 
had  not  said.  I  know  that  by  adopting  these  arts,  I  mi^t  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  gendeman's  expense;  but  I  should  be  very  litde 
pleased  with  myself,  if  I  were  capable  of  enjoying  a  laugh  pro* 
cured  by  such  means.  I  know  too,  that  by  adopting  sudi  arts, 
there  will  always  be  those  standing  around  us,  who  have  not 
comprehended  the  whole  merits  of  the  legal  discussion,  with 
whom  I  might  shake  the  character  of  the  gentleman's  science 
and  judgment  as  a  lawyer.  I  hope  I  shaU  never  be  capable  of 
such  a  wi4h,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  gendeman  himself  felt  ao 
strongly  that  proud,  that  hig^,  aspiring  and  ennobling  magnani* 
mtty,  which  I  had  been  told  conscious  talents  rarely  fail  to  in- 
spire, that  he  would  have  disdained  a  poor  and  fleeting  triumph 
gained  by  means  like  these. 

I  proceed  now  to  answer  the  several  points  of  his  argument,  so 
&r  as  they  could  be  collected  from  the  general  course  of  his 
speech.  I  say  so  fsLT  as  they  could  be  collected;  for  the  gendeman, 
although  requested  before  he  began,  refused  to  reduce  his  mo- 
tion to  writing.  It  suited  better  his  partisan  style  of  war£ux  to 
be  perfecdy  at  large;  to  change  his  ground  as  often  as  he  pleased; 
on  the  plains  of  Monmouth  to-day,  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  to- 
morrow. He  will  not  censure  me  therefore,  if  I  have  not  been 
correct  in  gathering  his  points  from  a  desultory  discourse  of  four 
or  five  hours'  length,  as  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  I  had 
misunderstood  him.  I  trust  therefore  that  I  have  been  correct; 
it  was  my  intenuon  to  be  so;  for  I  can  neither  see  pleasure  nor 
interest,  in  misrepresenting  any  gendeman;  and  I  now  beg  the 
court  and  the  gentleman,  if  he  wdl  vouchsslfe  it,  to  set  me  right 
if  I  have  misconceived  him. 

I  understood  him,  then  sir,  to  resist  the  introduction  of  fardier 
evidence  under  this  indictment,  by  making  four  propositions: 

1.  Because  Aaron  Burr  not  being  on  the  island  at  the  time 
of  the  assemblage  cannot.be  a  principal  in  the  treason  accordbg 
to  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of  England. 

2.  Because  the  indictment  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the 
Indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  with  an  assem- 
blage on  the  island,  no  evidence  to  charge  him  with  that  act  by 
relation  is  relevant  to  this  indictment. 

3*  Because  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a 
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pripcipal  in  the  Becood  degree;  and  his  pfuilt  being  of  that  kind 
which  is  termed  derivative,  no  parol  evidence  can  be  let  in  to 
charge  hinoi,  until  we  shall  shew  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the 
principals  in  the  first  degree. 

4.  Because  no  evidence  is  relevant  to  connect  the  prisoner  with 
others  and  thus  to  make  him  a  traitor  by  relation,  until  we  shall 
previously  shew  an  act  of  treason  in  these  others;  and  the  assem^ 
Uagc  on  the  island  was  not  an  act  of  treason. 

I  beg  leave  to  take  up  these  propositions  in  succession  and  to 
give  them  those  answers  which  to  my  mind  are  satisfactor}%  Let 
us  examine  the  first:  it  is  because  Aaron  Burr,  not  being' present 
oo  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  assemblage,  cannot  be  a  principal 
in  the  treason,  within  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of 
England. 

In  many  of  the  gentleman^s  general  propositions,  I  perfectly 
accord  with  him:  as  that  the  constitution  was  inieuded  to  guard 
9pmt  the  calamities  to  which  Montesquieu  refers,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  victims  of  treason;  that  the  constitution  intended 
lo  guard  against  arbitrary  and  constructive  treasons;  that  the 
principles  of  sound  reason  and  liberty  require  their  exclusion;  and 
that  the  constitution  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  reason  and 
moral  right.  I  fear  however  that  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  accom- 
modate both  the  gendemen  who  have  spoken  in  support  of  the 
motion  and  to  reconcile  some  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Randolph  to 
the  rules  of  Mr.  Wickham;  for  while  the  one  tells  us,  to  interpret 
the  constitution  by  sound  reason,  the  oth^r  exclaims,  ^^  save  us 
from  the  deductions  of  common  sense."  What  rule  then  shall  I 
adopt?  A  kind  of  reason  which  is  not  common  sense  might  in« 
deed  please  both  the  gentlemen;  but  as  that  is  a  species  of  reason 
of  which  I  have  no  v^ry  distinct  conception,  I  hope  the  gentle* 
men  will  excuse  me  for  not  employing  it.  Let  us  return  to  Mr. 
Wickham. 

Having  read  to  us  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason  and 
given  us  the  rule  by  which  it  was  to  be  interpreted,  it  was  natural 
to  expect,  that  he  would  have  proceeded  directly  to  apply  thai 
rule  to  the  definition  and  give  us  the  result.  But  while  we  were* 
expecting  this,  even  while  we  have  our  eyes  on  the  gentleman, 
he  vanishes  like  a  spirit  from  American  ground,  and  we  see  Iiim 
no  more  until  we  see  him  in  England,  resurging  by  a  kind  ol 
intellectual  magic  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  complain- 
ing most  doleful!)  of  my  lord  Coke's  bowels.  Before  we  follow 
him  in  this  excursion,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  what  it  was  that 
induced  him  to  leave  the  regular  tract  of  his  argument.  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was.  It  was,  sir,  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout.  It  was  the  judicial 
exp<;'3ition  of  the  constitution  by  the  highest  court  in  the  nation, 
upon  the  very  point  which  the  gentleman  was  considering,  whicl) 
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made  him  tak^this  flight  to  England;  because  it  stared  him  in 
the  face  and  contradicted  his  position.  Sir,  if  the  gendeman  had 
believed  this  decision  to  be  favourable  to  him,  We  should  have 
heard  of  it  in  t^e  beginning  of  his  argument,  for  the  path  of 
inquirV|  in  which  he  was,  led  him  directly  to  it.  Interpreting  the 
American  constitution,  he  would  have  preferred  no  authority  to 
that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  country.  Yes  sir,  he  would  have 
inunediately  seized  this  decfsion  with  avidity.  He  would  have  set 
it  before  you  in  every  possible  light.  He  would  have  illustrated 
it  He  would  have  adorned  it.  You  would  have  seen  it  under  the 
action  of  his  genius  appear  with  all  the  varying  grandeur  of  our 
mountains  in  the  morning  sun.  He  would  not  have  relinquished  it 
for  the  common  law,  nor  have  deserted  a  rock  so  broad  and  solid, 
to  walk  upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  But  he  knew  that  this 
decision  closed  against  him  completely  the  -very  point  which  he 
was  labouring.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  decision  was  kept  so  sedu- 
lously out  of  view,  until  from  the  exploded  materials  of  the  com- 
mon law,  he  thought  he  had  reared  a  Gothic  edifice  so  huge  and 
so  dark,  as  quite  to  overshadow  and  eclipse  it.  Let  us  bring  it 
from  this  obscurit}'  into  the  face  of  day.  We  who  are  seekmg 
truth  and  not  victory,  M'hether  right  or  wrong,  have  no  reason  to 
turn  our  eyes  from  any  source  of  light  which  presents  itself,  and 
least  of  all  from  a  source  so  high  and  so  respectable  as  the  dec!-* 
sion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  inquiry  is, 
whether  presence  at  the  overt  act  be  necessary  to  make  a  man  a 
traitorf  The  gentlemen  say,  that  it  is  necessary;  that  he  cannot 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  without  actual  presence.  What  saj^s 
the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout?  ^^  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say,  that  no  individual  can 
be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  country;  on  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if 
a  body  of  men  be  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force 
a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  hoxvever  remote  from  the  scene  ofaction^VLnd  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as 
traitors." 

Here  then  we  find  the  court  so  far  from  requiring  presence, 
that  it  expressly  declares,  that  however  remote  the  accused 
may  have  been  from  the  scene  of  the  treasonable  assemblage, 
he  is  still  involved  in  the  guilt  of  that  assemblage ;  his  being 
leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  was  sufficient  to  make  the  act 
his  own.  The  supreme  court  being  of  that  opinion  proceeded  to 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  evidence  to  ascertain  whether 
there  had  been  a  treasonable  assemblage.  It  looked  to  the  depo- 
fiiuons  of  general  Eaton  and  general  \Vilkinson,  the  ciphered  let- 
ter, the  declaration  of  Swartwout  that  Burr  was  levying  an  armed 
body  of  seven  thousand  men;  and  it  looked  to  these  parts  of  the 
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evidence  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  whether  it  were 
probable  that  Burr  had  actually  brought  these  men  together;  not 
whether  Bollman  and  Swartwout  were  present  at  any  such  assem- 
blage. It  knew  that  if  any  such  assemblage  had  taken  place, 
Bollman  and  Swartwout  must  have  been  at  that  time  at  the  city 
of  Orleans  or  on  their  way  thither;  indeed  the  whole  reasoning 
of  the  court  proceeded  on  the  fact,  as  admitted,  of  the  prisoner's 
absence.  Why  then  the  laborious  investigation  which  the  court 
makes  as  to  the  probability  of  Burr  having  brought  his  men  or  any 
part  of  them  together,  unless  the  guilt  of  that  assemblage  were  to 
be  imputed  to  Bollman  and  Swartwout?  If  their  absence  were  suf- 
ficient to  excuse  them,  that  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  inquiry 
would  have  been  a  very  short  one.  But  the  court  having  pre* 
viously  decided,  that  the  fact  of  presence  or  absence  was  unim- 
portant; that  it  made  no  odds  how  far  distant  the  accused  might 
be  from  the  treasonable  assemblage;  it  became  the  unavoidable 
duty  of  the  court,  to  proceed  to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  such 
assemblage  had  taken  place;  and  if  the  evidence  had  manifested 
that  fact  to  its  satisfaction,  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
that  court,  the  prisoners  would  have  been  as  deeply  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  that  assemblage,  as  any  of  those  who  actually  com- 
posed it. 

The  counsel  knew,  that  their  first  point  was  met  directly  by 
the  counter  authority  of  the  supreme  court.  They  have  impliedly, 
if  not  expressly  admitted^  it;  hence  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  bold  and  difficult  ground,  that  the  passage 
which  I  have  read  is  extrajudicial,  a  mere  obiter  dictum.  They 
have  said  this,  but  they  have  not  attempted  to  shew  it. 

Gi^^'e  me  leave  to  shew  that  thev  are  mistaken;  that  it  is  not  an 
Mter  {Return;  that  it  is  not  extrajudicial;  but  that  it  is  a  direct 
adjudication  of  a  point  immediately  before  the  court.  What  were 
the  questions  before  the  court?  The  court  made  no  formal  division 
of  this  subject,  but  these  questions  are  necessarily  and  irresist- 
ibly involved  in  it.  It  must  first  be  observed  that  the  arrest  of 
Bollman  and  Swartwout  at  New-Orleans,  and  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  been  present  at  any  assemblage  of  the  traitors  in  arms, 
were  notorious  and  admitted.  The  case  then  presented  to  the 
court  three  distinct  questions.  1.  Has  Aaron  Burr  committed 
treason,  or  has  he  been  engaged  or  leagued  in  any  treasonable 
conspiracy?  2.  Were  Bollman  and  Swartwout  connected  with 
him?  3.  Could  they  be  guilty  of  treason,  without  being  actually 
present?  Now  if  the  court  had  been  satisfied,  that  there  had  been 
ID  overt  act,  and  that  these  men  were  leagued  in  the  conspiracy 
which  produced  it,  still  it  would  have  remained  a  distinct  and 
substantive  question,  whether  their  absence  from  the  overt  act, 
and  their  having  no  immediate  hand  in  it,  did  not  discharge  them 
from  the  constitutional  guilt  of  levying  war;  for  though  Tengued 
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10  the  conspiracy,  and  although  there  might  have  been  an  overt 
act,  these  men  would  have  Been  innocent,  ifprcsence  at  the 
overt  act  were  necessary  to  make  them  guilty.  The  question  then 
of  presence  or  absence  was  a  question  really  presented  by  the 
case  of  Bolhnan  nnd  Swartwout.  It  was  one  important  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  case,  and  the  court  thinking  it  so  did  consider  and 
decide  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  contended  for  on 
the  other  side.  A  plam  roan  would  imagine,  that  when  the  an- 
preme  court  had  taken  up  and  decided  the  case,  its  decinoo, 
would  form  a  precedent  on  the  subject,  and  having  that  authority 
on  my  side,  I  should  suppose,  that  I  might  safely  dismiss  die 
gentleman^s  first  point.  But  Mr.  Kandolph  seems  to  think  ft 
verv  doubtful,  whether  you  ought  to  be  bound  by  that  authoritv, 
and  that  you  must  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  have  to  decide 
it,  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  regular  judicial  determination  of  this 

Siestion;  for  he  made  a  very  pathetic  and  affecting  apostrophe  to 
e  situation  in  which  you  would  be  placed,  if  you  differed  from 
this  opinion  of  the  supreme  court. 

I  see  no  difficult)'  in  the  case,  if  our  laws  are  to  be  uniform. 
How  can  the  inferior  court  control  the  decisions  of  the  superior 
court?  You  arc  but  a  l>ranch  of  the  supreme  court.  If  you  sir, 
sitting  as  a  circuit  court,  have  a  right  to  aisrcijard  the  rul??  de» 
cidcd  by  the  supreme  court  anrl  adopt  a  clilTcrent  rule,  every 
other  inferior  court  has  an  equal  right  to  do  the  same;  so  that 
there  will  be  as  many  various  rules  as  to  treason  as  there  are 
courts;  and  the  result  might  be  and  certainly  would  be,  that  what 
would  be  treason  in  one  circuit  would  not  be  treason  in  another; 
and  a  man  might  be  hung  in  Pennsylvania  for  an  act  against 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  would  be  held  perfectly  innocent 
in  Virginia.  Thus  treason  against  the  United  States  would  stil 
be  unsettled  and  fluctuating,  and  the  object  of  the  constitution 
in  defining  it  would  be  disappointed  and  defeated;  whereas  a 
principle  of  law,  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  supreme  court,  be* 
comes,  I  apprehend,  the  law  of  the  land;  and  all  the  inferior 
courts  are  compulsorily  bound  by  iu  To  say  that  they  are  not, 
is  to  disorganize  the  whole  judiciary  system,  to  confound  the 
distinctions  and  grades  of  the  courts,  to  banish  all  certainty  and 
stability  from  the  law,  and  to  destroy  all  uniformity  of  decision. 
I  trust  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  rush  into  this  wild  disorder 
and  confusion,  but  that  we  shall  temperately  and  regularly  con- 
form to  the  decrees  of  that  parent  court,  of  which  this  is  a  mere 
branch,  until  those  decrees  shall  be  changed  by  the  same  high  au« 
ihority  which  created  them. 

But  for  a  moment  let  us  relinquish  that  decision,  and  putting 
it  aside,  let  us  indulge  the  gendeman  with  the  inquir)*,  whether 
that  decision  be  in  conformity  with  the  consdtution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  England.  In  interpreting  the  constitution 
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let  us  apply  to  it  the  gentleman's  own  principles:  the  rules  of  reja- 
soQ  and  moral  right.  The  question  to  be  thus  determined  is,  wlie- 
iher  a  man  who  is  absent  may  not  be  guilty  as  if  he  were  actually 
present. 

That  a  law  should  be  so  construed  as  to  advance  the  remedy 
and  repress  the  mischief  is  not  more  a  rule  of  common  law,  than 
a  principle  of  reason;  it  applies  to  penal  as  well  as  to  remedial 
laws.  So  also  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  a  law  as  well 
as  a  coyenant  should  be  so  construed  that  its  object  may  rather 
prevail  than  perish,  is  one  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense.    Apply  these  principles  to  the   cc^istitution.    Gentlemen 
have  said,  that  its  object  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
harassed  by  arbitrary  and  constructive  treason.    But  its  object, 
I  presume,  was  not  to  declare  that  there  was  no  such  crime.    It 
certainly  did  nut  mean  to  encourage  treason.    It  meant  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  the  crime  and  provide  for  its  punishment. 
The  liberties   of  the  people,  which  required  that  the  oiftnce 
should  be  defined  circumscribed  and  limited,  required  also  that 
it  should  be  certainly  and  aclt quiitcly  punished.    Tlie  framers  of 
the  constitution,  inlbrmcrd  by  the  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  liberties  of  this  republic  might  one  day 
or  other  be  seized   by  the  daring  ambition  of  some  domestic 
usurper,  have  given  peculiar  importance  and  solemnity  to  the 
crime,  by  ingrafting  it  upon  the    constitution.     But  they  !?ave 
done  this  in  vain,  it  the  construction  contended  for,  on  the  other 
side,  is  to  prevail.    If  it  require  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of 
the  assemblage  to  involve  a  man  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  how  easy 
will  it  be  for  the  principal  traitor  to  avoid  this  guilt  and  escape 
punishment  forever?    He  fnay  go  into  distant  states,  irom  one 
state  to  another.  He  may  secretly  wander,  like  a  demon  of  dark- 
ness, from  one  end  of  the  continent  lo  the  other. 

He  may  enter  into  the  confidence  of  the  simple  and  unsus- 
pecting. He  may  pour  his  poiso'n  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  before  innocent.  He  may  seduce  them  into  a  love  of  his 
person,  offer  them  advantages,  pretend  that  hij  measures  are 
honourable  and  beneficial,  connect  them  in  his  plot  and  attach 
tbem  to  his  glor}'.  He  may  prepare  the  whole  mechanism  of  the 
stupendous  and  destructive  engine  and  put  it  in  morion.  Let  the 
rest  be  done  by  his  agents.  He  may  then  go  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Let  him  keep  himself  only  from  the  scene 
of  the  assemblage  and  the  immediate  spot  of  battle,  and  he  is 
innocent  in  law,  while  those  whom  he  has  deluded  are  to  suffer 
the  death  of  traitorb!  Who  is  the  most  guilty  of  this  treason,  the 
poor  weak  deluded  instruments  or  the  artfid  and  ambitious  man 
iriio  corrupted  and  misled  them?  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween his  guilt  and  theirs;  and  yet  you  secure  impunity  to  him, 
while  thev  are  to  suffer  death !  Is  this  according  to  the  rules  of 
Vol.  II.  I 
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reason?  Is  this  moral  right?  Is  this  a  meari  of  preventing  trea* 
son?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  in  truth  a  direct  invitation  to  it?  Sir,  it 
is  obvious,  that  neither  reason  nor  moral  rights  require  actual 
presence  at  the  overt  act  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason.  Put 
this  case  to  any  common  man,  whether  the  absence  of  a  comiptor 
should  exempt  him  from  punishment  for  the  crime,  which  he 
has  excited  his  deluded  agents  to  commit;  and  he  will  instantly 
tell  you,  that  he  deserves  infinitely  more  severe  punishment  than 
his  misguided  instruments.  There  is  a  moral  sense,  much  more 
unerring  in  questions  of  this  sort,  than  the  frigid  deductions  of 
jurists  or  philosophers;  and  no  man  of  a  sound  mind  and  heart ' 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  between  the  comparative  guilt  of  Aaron 
Burr  (the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  mischief)  and  of  the  poor 
men  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  who  called  themselves  Burr's 
men.  In  the  case  of  murder,  who  is  the  most  guilty,  the  ignorant 
deluded  perpetrator  or  the  al)ominable  instigator?  The  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  sir,  is  so  far  from  bemg  impracticable  on 
the  ground  of  reason  and  moral  right,  that  it  is  supported  bjr 
their  most  obvious  and  palpable  dictates.  Give  to  the  codstituf^ 
tion  the  construction  contended  for  on  the  other  side,  and  you 
might  as  well  expunge  the  crime  from  your  criminal  code;  nay 
you  had  better  do  it,  for  by  this  construction  you  hold'  out  the 
lure  of  impunity  to  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  community, 
men  of  ambition  and  talents,  while  you  loose  the  vengeance  ot 
the  law  on  the  comparatively  innocent  If  treason  ought  to  be 
repressed,  I  ask  you,  who  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
likely  to  commit  it?  The  mere  instrument  who  applies  the  force, 
or  the  daring  aspiring  elevated  genius  who  devises  Uie  whole  plot, 
but  acts  behind  the  scenes?  *' 

Permit  me  now  to  bring  Mr.  Wickham  to  England.  Sir,  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  is  equally  supported  by  the  law  ol 
England.  I  understand  him  as  saying,  that  no  man  can  be  guilty 
of  treason,  as  a  principal,  who  is  not  guilty  of  the  overt  act.  Per- 
mit me  to  examine  the  3d  Institute^  page  9.  Lord  Coke,  com* 
menting  on  those  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  which  make 
our  conltitutional  definition  of  treason,  says,  .^^  if  many  conspire 
to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  do  levy  the  same,  according  to  the 
conspiracy,  this  is  high  treason  in  a//,  for  in  treason  all  are  prtn- 
cipalsy  and  war  is  levied." 

In  page  16,  he  says,  ^^  that  although  the  statute  of  Mary^ 
which  made  coimterfeiting  the  privy  signet  or  sign  manual,  hiffh 
treason,  says  nothing  of  aiders  or  consenters,  yet  they  are  withm 
the  purview  of  the  statute,  for  there  be  no  accessories  in  high 
treason."  So  also  in  page  21,  he  says,  *^  in  high  treason- /Aerr 
are  no  accessories^  but  all  are  principals:  and  therefore,  whatever 
act  or  consent  will  make  a  man  accessory*  to  a  felony,  before  the 
act  done,  will  make  a  principal  in  high  treason.**  So  abo  is 
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pagt  138,  he  says,  that  ^^  it  is  a  sure  rule  in  law,  that  in  aUa 
pro4&iione  nulhis  potest  esse  accesforitis^  sed  principalis  sohun^ 
mmh^^  and  in  illustration  of  the  rule,  he  puts  this  case,  ^^  if  any 
man  commit  high  treason,  and  thereby  becometh  a  traitor,  if  any 
other  man,  knowing  him  to  be  a  traitor,  doth  receive,  comfort  and 
aid  him,  he  is  guilty  of  treason,  for  that  there  be  no  «c(essory  in 
treaaon." 

The  gendemen,  indeed,  admit  that  according  to  Coke's  au- 
thority, their  client  though  absent  might  be  a  principal  in  the  act 
of  treason.  But  Coke  they  say  had  no  bowels;  that  he  was  hard- 
hearted, unrelenting;,  cruel  and  bloodthirsty:  that  his  cruelty  was 
ao  great,  that  it  misled  his  understanding;  that  on  criminal  law 
lie  IS  not  to  he  respected.  Coke  however  does  not  state  the  po- 
sitions which  1  have  read  on  his  own  nuthorit}s  on  the  contrary* 
he  cites  in  the  margin  the  authorities  on  which  he  bottoms  them; 
and  most  ancient  and  respectable  authorities  they  are. 

But  to  gratify  them,  let  us  put  Coke  aside;  what  will  they  say 
to  lord  Hale?  Did  any  angry  and  savage  passions  agitate  his  bo- 
•om  or  darken  the  horizon  of  his  understanding  on  criminal 
law?  O  no  sir,  no  spot  ever  soiled  the  holy  ermine  of  his  office; 
mild,  patient,  benevolent;  halcyon  peace  in  his  breast,  with  a  mind 
beaming  the  effulgence  of  noon-day  and  with  a  seraph's  soul,  he 
Baton  the  bench  like  a  descended  god!  Yet  that  judge  has  laid 
down  the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  in  terms  as  distinct  and 
emphatic  as  those  of  lord  Coke.  In  1  Hale^  214,  ^^  But  if  many 
conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and  one  of  them 
doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in 
aU,  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally, 
within  this  statute,  for  in  such  case  in  treason  all  are  principals." 
The  same  doctrine  is  in  effect  laid  down  in  pages  323,  328, 339. 
In  the  first  of  which  {p.  323)  it  is  stated,  in  addition  to  the 
other  doctrine,  that  ^^  regularly  in  a  new  treason,  the  aiding  and 
comforting  of  the  traitors,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  makes  a 
man  guilty  of  treason;"  and  in  page  613,  the  doctrine  is  laid  down 
generally  and  in  very  explicit  terms:  ^^  In  the  highest  capital 
offence,  namely  high  treason,  there  are  no  accessories  neither 
before  nor  after,  for  all  coqsentcrs,  aiders,  abettors  and  knowing 
receivers  and  comforters  of  traitors  are  all  principals  as  hath 
been  said." 

Hawkins  and  Foster  support  the  same  doctrine.  1  Hawk.  ch. 
17,  Mtc.  39.  **  Also  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he,  who  by 
command  or  persuasion  induces  another  to  commit  treason,  is 
Imnself  a  traitor  (for  without  question,  by  such  means,  he  would 
be  accessory  to  a  felony);  and  it  is  an  uncontroverted  rule, 
diat  whatever  will  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  will  make 
him  a  principal  in  treason."  [See  snme  doctrine  in  his  md  voL 
rhapm  S9y  4€Cm  2y  quoted  m  the  first  volumt;*j 
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Foster^  page  341,  says,  that "  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  Uiii-  ' 
guage  of  the  law  there  are  no  accessories  in  treason,  all  are  prin- 
cipals.'' "  Everj'  instance  of  incitement,  aid  or  protection,  which 
in  the  case  of  felony  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  before  or 
after  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  whether  it  be  treason 
at  comn\oit  law  or  by  statute,  will  make  him  a  principal  itt.die  ^ 
trea^n,  unless  the  case  be  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  statute 
creating  the  same,  &c." 

It  is  true  that  judge  Tucker  has  very  elaborately  discussed 
this  subject  and  combated  the  doctrine  that  all  are  principals.  I 
admit  the  truth  of  all  the  encomiums  which  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  have  pronounced  upon  that  gentleman.  He  has  all  the 
illumination  of  mind  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  which  those 
gentlemen,  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
rity, have  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  him.  What  they  have  said 
of  him  from  policy,  I  can  say  of  him  from  my  heart,  for  I  know 
it  to  be  true.  Yet  give  me  leave  sir,  very  briefly  to  examine  bis 
argument  upon  this  subject.  His  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  po> 
sition,  that  ^^  in  high  treason,  all  are  principals,"  is  not  law  in 
England.  The  mode  which  he  adopts  to  prove  his  point  is  this. 
He  collates  all  the  authorities  which  have  ^supported  this  doc- 
trine, and  tracing  it  up  with  patient  and  laborious  perseverance, 
with  the  view  *'  petere  fontes^^  he  finds  the  first  spring  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  6th.  That  case  is  reported  in  the  year-book, 
1  Hen*  6,  5.  and  is  very  nearly  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tucker  from 
Stanford.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man,  who  broke  prison  and  let  out 
traitors.  Stanford  says  it  was  adjudged  petit  treason;  the  year- 
books merely  say  that  he  was  drawn  and  hanged.  A  sentence  in 
those  days,  when  the  notions  and  punishment  of  treason  (not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  Edward)  remained  still  unsetded,  b 
no  very  unequivocal  proof  that  his  crime  was  petit  treason* 

INIr.  Tucker  thinks  this  case  not  correctly  reported,  and  diat 
the  grounds  of  the  judgment  seem  not  well  understood.  It  may 
be  easily  understood,  there  being  but  a  few  short  lines.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  these  year-books,  as  we  are  told  by 
Blackstone,  serve  as  indices  to  the  records  in  the  several  offices 
in  Westminster.  Then  Coke,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Foster  and  all 
those  who  have  relied  on  this  case,  as  establishing  the  doctrine  in 
question,  guided  by  the  marginal  reference  in  the  year-book,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  examine  the  whole  original  record  in  the 
case  and  thereby  to  ^understand  the  entire  grounds  on  which 
thM  case  proceeded.  From  their  great  industr}'  and  prodigious 
research,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  so,  and  that  they 
have  therefore  stated  the  principles  of  this  case  correctly.  This 
case  therefore  does  not  warrant  his  deductions.  Chief  justice 
Hussey,  in  the  3^  Htiiry  7th,  about  six  years  after  the  first  de- 
cision, and  consequently  with  much  better  means  of  understand- 
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iog  its  nature,  extent  and  boundaries,  than  we  can  possess,  refers 
to  it  as  asserting  the  doctrine  that  in  treason  there  arc  no  acces-^ 
tones,  but  all  are  principals.  Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  this 
doctrine  originated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6th.  Thr  earliest  re- 
ported case,  indeed,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  occurred  m  the 
first  year  of  that  reign.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  report,  which  marks  it  as  a  case  of  the  first  impression; 
on  the  contrar}',  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  a  thing  of 
course;  and  the  judges  of  that  day  appear,  in  the  language  of 
Blackstone,  to  be  merely  pronouncing  the  immemorial  custom 
of  the  land.  It  was  the  business  of  those  judges  to  have  decided 
the  law,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  have  given  the  law  generally,  as 
they  believed  it  to  exist;  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they  intro- 
duced the  principle  into  the  English  law,  but  that  acting  on  the 
common  law  of  England,  they  pronounced  sentence  conformably 
to  it.  The  learned  and  laborious  Hawkins,  speaking  no  doubt 
after  the  most  profound  and  extensive  research,  declares  in  a 
passage  before  cited,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  never  doubted, 
that  in  treason  all  arc  principals;  and  most  certainly  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  fifteenth  centur\'  to  ihc  present  day,  the  doc- 
trine has  not  been  questioned  in  England.  After  such  a  lapse  of 
}*caTs  and  centuries,  after  such  full  and  perfect  consent  and  con- 
currence among  all  the  judges  and  writers  of  England,  it  would 
be  bold  in  us  to  say,  that  this  is  not  the  law  of  England.  And  after 
ally  the  learned  judge  Tucker  rests  the  fabric  of  his  reasoning 
on  the  ground  of  the  imperfection  of  the  first  report  :*  an  obstacle, 
which  however  insuperable  to  him,  was  easily  to  be  surmounted 
by  those  great  men  who  had  access  to  the  original  record;  and 
who  having  that  access  have  affirmed,  that  the  case  justified  the 
doctrine  which  they  advance.  Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  on 
judge  Tucker,  by  observing,  that  however  sincerely  I  revere 
him,  yet  certainly  when  the  question  is,  *'  What  is  the  law  of 
Eng^nd?''  it  cannot  be  considered  as  disrespectful  to  our  learned 
and  virtuous  countryman  to  prefer  the  authority  of  such  men  as 
Coke,  Hale,  Hawkins  and  Foster,  to  his.  It  is  on  the  authorit}*^ 
of  these  distinguished  men,  thnt  I  shall  rest  my  conclusion,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  English  law. 

But  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  elementary  and  theoretic,  and 
we  are  not  to  regard  such  men  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  that 
there  are  no  practical  decisions  in  support  of  the  principle,  ex- 
cept of  some  few  judges  unworthy  of  respect.  Suppose  this  were 
so,  would  you  not  be  contented  with  the  authority  of  Coke, 
Hale,  Hawkins  and  Foster?  Would  you  require  higher  authority 
for  the  law  of  England  than  their  names?  I  believe  no  court 
woold  say  that  better  authority  could  be  produced.  Would  a 
case  from  the  year-books  or  Staite  Trials  be  preferred?  Certainly 
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not  The  three  cases,  however,  from  the  year-books,  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  6th  and  7th,  on  which  judee  Tucker  comments,  arr  ad- 
judged cases  which  avow  the  principle.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
refers  (in  the  margin)  to  several  cases  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
3d,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine,  but  which  it  is  pret 
sumable,*  from  his  learning  and  accuracy,  are  properly  cited  fai 
support  of  his  docirine. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Wickham)  says,  that  the  I>ooks  onlv 
shew  two  cases  of  accessories  before  the  fact  having  being  ad- 
judged guilty  as  principals,  but  he  admits  that  there  are  several 
cases  of  accessories  after  the  fact  being  so  adjudged;  and  he 
seems  to  be  apprehensive  that  we  shall  reason  from  these  latter 
cases,  to  the  case  of  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  important,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  gendeman,  uninten- 
tionally no  doubt,  has  inverted  the  order  of  guilt  in  this  case.  I 
apprehend  that  no  case  can  be  found  which  will  shew,  that  acces- 
sories after  the  fact  are  as  criminal  as  those  before  llie  fact.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  doubted  in  England,  whether  accessories 
after  the  fact  were  principals;  but  it  was  never  doubted  that  ac- 
cessories before  the  fact  were  principals.  This  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Hawkins,  in  his  2d  volume^  ch.  29,  sec.  3d.  ^  It  was 
formerly  a  questio/i,  whether  the  same  receipt  of  an  oSendeTi 
which  will  make  the  receiver  an  accessory  after  the  fact  in  case 
of  felony,  will  make  him  a  principal  in  high  treason,  as  it  seems 
to  be  settled  at  this  day,  that  it  will,"  and  Uiis  doctrine  iscertainly 
correct.  In  reason  the  accessory  before  the  fact,  he  who  \(to* 
cures  the  act  or  assists  in  bringing  it  about,  is  certainly  miidi 
more  guilty  than  the  accessory  after  the  fact,  who  having  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  fact,  much  less  any  agencv  or  instm- 
mentality  in  bringing  it  about,  merely  receives  and  comforts  the 
man  who  has  done  it.  It  is  therefore  supported  by  the  highest 
authority,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that  the  accessories  after  the  foct 
were  not  as  guilty  as  those  before  the  fact;  and  were  we  to  rea- 
son as  the  gentleman  apprehends,  we  should  reason  very  correct)^ 
from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  principle.  I  think  lK>wever,  I 
shall  shew  by  and  by  that  these  accessorial  doctrines  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  case  at  bar.  The  gendeman  next  read  tlie 
case  of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton's  sufferings,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented as  a  Gorgon's  head  by  judge  Tucker,  not  as  an  illustratioo 
of  the  law,  but  by  way  of  exciting  our  horror  against  a  corrupt 
judge.  We  do  not  rely  upon  the  authority  of  that  case.  What 
can  be  the  motives  which  the  gendeman  had  in  view,  in  reading 
this  case  with  a  countenance  and  cadence  of  such  peculiar  pathosr 
Was  it  to  excite  our  sympathies,  under  the  hope  that  our  appre- 
hensions and  feelings  when  once  set  afloat  might  for  the  want 
of  some  other  living  object  be  graciously  transferred  to  his  client? 

It  was  with  the  same  view,  I  presume^  that  the  ^ndeman 
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gave  us  the  pathetic  and  affecting  story  of  lady  Lisle,  as  it  is 
touched  .by  uie  elegant,  chaste  and  delicate  pencil  of  Hume.  It 
was  with  the  same  views,  also,  that  he  recited  from  the  same 
author,  the  deep,  perfidious  and  bloody  horrors  of  a  Kirk  and  a 
Jefieriea.  Sensible  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  virtues  of  his 
dieot  or  in  this  cause  to  interest  us,  he  borrowed  the  sufferings 
and  the  virtues  of  a  Throgmorton  and  a  lady  Lisle,  to  inlist  our 
aflfectioas  and  set  our  hearts  a  bleeding,  hoping  that  our  pity  thus 
excited  might  be  transferred  and  attached  to  his  client.  I  hope 
that  wc  feel  as  much  horror  at  the  infernal  depravity  of  judge 
Bromley  and  the  sanguinary  and  execrable  ^'ranny  of  judge 
JcfTcries  as  they  or  any  other  gentlemen  can  feel.  But  these 
cases  do  not  apply  to  merciful  and  immaculate  judges.  We  cannot 
think  it  very  complimentary  or  respectful  to  this  court,  to  adduce 
such  cases.  They  seem  to  be  held  up  in  terrorem^  from  an  appre- 
hension  that  their  authority  would  be  admitted  here,  but  we  ap- 
prehend no  such  consequence. 

But  htrsays  that  since  the  revolutionof  1688,  the  British  deci- 
siooft  have  leaned  the  other  way  and  go  to  shew,  that  accessorisd 
acts  do  not  make  a  principal  in  treason.  How  is  this  conclusion 
obtained?  By  any  adjudged  case?  No.  By  any  obiter  dictum  of  a 
judge?  No.    How  then  does  the  gentleman  support  the  idea  of 
this  change  in  the  English  law?  He  has  drawn  the  reference  from 
the  impunity  of  those  who  aided  the  pretender,  who  fought  his 
battles  or  aided  him  in  his  flight.    This  is  a  new  way  of  setding 
legal  principles.    Sir,  this  was  the  mere  poFicy  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The  pretensions  of  the  Stuans  had  divided  the  British 
nadon.  Their  adherents  were  many  and  zealous.  Their  preten* 
siona  were  crushed  in  battle.    Two  courses  were  open  to  the 
reigning  monarch:  eittier  by  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  assuage 
the  animosity  of  his  enemies  and  brace  his  throne  with  the  aif- 
fections  of  his  people;  or  to  pursue  his  enemies  with  vengeance, 
to  drive  them  to  desperation;  to  disgust  his  friends  by  needless 
and  wanton  cruelty,  and  to  unsettle  and  float  his  throne  in  the 
blood  of  his  subjects.    He  chose  the  former  course;  and  because 
cither  from  magnanimity  or  policy  or  both,  he  spared  them,  he 
supposes  that  the  law  of  treason  was  changed,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  punished.  To  prevent  this  inference,  according  to  the  rea- 
soning of  the  gendeman,  it  was  necessary  to  have  beheaded  or 
hung  up  every  human  being  who  even  aided  the  unfortunate 
Chaiies  in  his  flight.  Mr.  Wickham  has  mentioned  Miss  Mac- 
donald;    and  he  would  have  the   monarch   to    have  hazarded 
the  indignation  and  revolt  of  a  generous  people,  by  seizing  that 
beautxfm  and  romantic  enthusiast.  Flora  Macdonald,  and  drag- 
ging her  from  her  native  mountains  in  the  isle  of  Sky  to  a  prison 
and  to  death!  The  truth  is^  as  we  are  told  by  doctor  Johnson  in 
bfs  tour  to  die  Hebrides,  that  this  step,  impolitic  as  it  was,  ikYcp 
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London,  but,  together  with  M^CIcod  who  had  aided  in  the  same 
flight,  was  dismissed  on  the  pretext  of  the  want  of  evidence. 
But  certainly  the  forbearance  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  punish 
under  an  existing  law  is  no  argument  of  the  change  of  that  law. 
Unable  to  sustain  this  novel  ide:i  that  the  law  of  treason  has  bcea 
changed  since  the  revolution,  cither  hy  adjudication  or  dictum,  he 
codcavours  to  support  it  by  inference,  and  next  infers  from  the 
form  of  the  indictment  in  Foster,  page  3  to  6,  that  presence  at 
the  overt  act  is  indispensable  to  the  treason  of  levying  war.  That 
indictment  lays  two  overt  acts  of  the  treason,  first,  the  general 
overt  act  of  assembling  with  an  armed  multitude  and  levying 
war;  secondly,  the  entering  and  taking  the  town  aud  castle  of 
Carlisle.  From  the  special  nature  of  which  last  overt  act,  the  gen- 
tleman deduces  the  conclusion,  that  the  first  was  not  sufficient, 
and  that  the  last  must  necessarily  have  been  proven  to  sustain 
the  indictmenL  But  is  it  any  where  decided  that  this  last  overt 
act  was  necessary?  In  lord  Balmerino's  case,  10  State  Trial*, 
605,  also  cited  by  Mr.  Wickham,  where  the  indictment  was  pre- 
cisely that  in  Foster,  it  is  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  crovn, 
and  admitted  by  the  court,  in  effect,  that  the  proof  of  the  second 
overt  act  was  unnecessary;  that  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  evidence  shewed  him  to  have  entered  and  taken  the  town  of 
Carlisle  or  not;  that  it  would  be  sufhcicnt  to  prove  the  first  overt 
act  of  levying  war.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  specificatjoD  of 
entering  and  taking  the  town  of  Carlisle  was  unnecessary  and 
superfluous,  and  that  no  inference  c.tn  be  fairly  drawn  from  the 
insertionof  itin  the  indictment.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  gentlc- 
manshould  attempt  to  draw,  Irom  ihc-  mere  form  of  thisindictment 
in  Foster,  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  iLnghmd  was  changed  and 
that  an  accessorial  act  would  no  longer  make  a  principal  in  treason, 
when  I'oater  himself  lays  down  the  reverse  of  this  prindple,  in  the 
passage  which  I  have  before  cited,  and  declares  that  all  who  are 
leagued  in  the  conspiracy  to  levy  war  are  guilty  of  the  levying! 
without  admitting  any  distinction,  wliclber  absent  or  present,  or 
whether  the  war  have  been  levied  by  a  feiv  or  by  all.  The  same 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cases  ol  Deacon  and  Wedderbum,  reported  by  the  same 
author. 

I  thinit,  sir,  that  the  doctrine  is  now  sufficiently  established  that, 
according  to  the  English  law  or  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  expounded  b\'  the  rules  of  reason  and  moral  right  or 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  every  one  who  bcoii 
a  pan  in  any  conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  if  anj-  overt  act  have 
been  committed,  is  guilty  of  treason;  and  consequently,  that  the 
prisoner's  presence  on  Blaimerhassett's  island,  at  the  time  of  the 
•vert-act,  was  not  neces8ar>-  to  the  constitution  of  his  guik;  and 
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tberefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  gentleman's  first  objection^ 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  further  proof. 

But  the  gentleman,  after  having  gone  far  through  a  wilderness 
of  bvestigation  in  England,  has  come  back  to  the  United  States, 
He  ha-  taken  some  positions  which  are  not  controverted,  but 
iHiich  prove  nothing.  Being  now  on  the  general  doctrine  of  prin- 
dpal  and  accessory,  as  they  exist  at  common  law,  I  will  follow 
the  gendeman  through  the  whole  range  of  his  remarks  on  the 
subject.  He  said  that  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
common  law;  hence,  said  he,  when  a  statute  is  made  in  affirm- 
ance of  common  law  or  in  aid  of  it,  all  common  law  consequences 
fcUow.  As  when  a  statute  is  merely  declaratory  of  a  common  law 
felony,  whether  the  statute  say  any  thing  about  accessories  or 
not,  they  are  embraced  by  it,  because  they  existed  in  the  offence 
at  common  law;  but  where  the  statute  creates  a  new  felony,  not 
known  at  common  law,  as  the  statute  of  Heniy  8th,  making  piracy 
a  felony,  accessories  are  not  comprehended  by  it.  Upon  this 
groundwork  he  has  built  the  argument,  that  as  we  have  no  com- 
mon law,  the  AX>nstitution  and  act  of  congress  which  define  trea- 
son stand  alone;  and  as  they  merely  embrace  those  who  actually 
lev}'  war  and  are  therefore  the  principalb,  those  who  procure  or 
arc  otherwise  accessory  to  it  are  not  comprehended ;  and  hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  prisoner  who  merely  brought  about  this 
treason  by  procurement  is  not  within  the  constitution  and  act  of 
congress.  This  argument  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  inge- 
nuity and  subtlety  of  the  mind  which  produced  it.  But  let  us 
examine  and  try  the  strength  of  it.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  it  is,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  an  emanation  of  that  common  law, 
upon  whose  nonexistence  in  this  country,  he  founds  his  conclu- 
sion.  His  premises  are  laid  in  the  common  law,  and  he  derives 
6om  die  ccmimon  law  rule  of  interpreting  the  British  statutes,  a 
principle  which  he  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  which  gives  him  his  result,  onlu  upon  the  postulatum 
that  there  is  no  common  law  in  the  United  States.  But  let  us 
waive  this  objection  and  examine  his  premises  themselves. 

First,  Is  it  true  that  a  statute,  made  in  affirmance  of  common 
law  or  in  aid  of  it,  carries  along  ivith  it  all  common  law  conse- 
quence^ The  book  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  does  not  prove 
it  10  State  Tri&ls^  ^36,  which  he  cited  as  authority,  without 
produdng  it,  is  merely  the  argument  of  Hume  Campbell,  one  of 
the  counsel  in  the  cause,  and  against  whom  that  cause  was  deter- 
nined*  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the  prosecu- 
tioo  against  M^Daniel  and  others,  and  the  persons  accused  were 
acquitted*  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  nqt  usual  for  a  gentleman  citing  an 
author,  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  to  report  the  argument  of  couur 
ael  as  the  opinion  ot  the  coiut.  But,  admitting  that  the  dictum  of 
Hume  Campbell  were  authority,  he  does  not  state  the  doctrine 
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which  he  is  cited  to  support;  he  says  merely,  that  ^^  if  t  statute 
speak  of  matters  known  at  common  law,  it  must  as  to  that  matter 
be  construed  and  extended  according  to  the  common  law."  In 
support  of  his  position,  Hum?  Campbell  cites  Coke  Littkton 
381,  Hobart  96,  and  6  Modern  142.  Of  these  three  authorities 
Mr.  Wickham  selected  Hobart,  as  auxiliary  to  the  State  Trials. 
Hobart  is  an  ancient  book,  not  frequently  found  in  modem  libra- 
ries; he  is  not  in  mine;  and  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  this 
motion  has  b«*cn  started  upon  us,  and  the  extent  of  legal  ground 
which  it  covers,  1  have  not  had  time  to  hunt  for  that  author 
through  the  town.  Whether  he  support  even  Hume  Campbell 
himsclt  or  not,  I  am  therefore  unable  to  say.  I  shall  suggest 
a  reason  presently,  to  render  it  probable  that  he  does  not.  The 
other  two  authorities  to  which  he  refers  do  not  support  hira. 
Coke  Littleton  has  nothing  like  it.  He  gives  indeed,  in  the  page 
referred  to,  three  rules  for  the  construing  of  statutes:  as  first,  that 
one  part  is  to  be  expounded  by  another;  second,  that  the  words 
of  an  act  of  parliament  must  be  taken  in  a  lawful  and  rightful 
sense;  and  thirdly,  that  construction  must  be  made  of  a  statute^  in 
suppression  cf  the  mischief  and  advancement  of  the  remedy^  et  q\u 
hceret  in  litera^  hieret  in  cortice.  This  is  all  he  sa\  s  upon  the  sub- 
ject, an!  in  all  this  we  have  nothing  which  resembles  Mr.  Hume 
Campbell's  position.  The  other  authority  to  which  he  refers, 
6  Mod,  143,  it  is  remarkable,  is  also  the  argument  of  counsel, 
sergeant  Pt  njjelly.  This  learned  sergeant  asserts,  indeed,  a  prin- 
ciple whiv  h  1  belie.Vf  to  be  true;  but  it  is  one  much  more  restrict- 
ed and  inatcrially  variant  from  that  of  Hume  Campbell,  and  of 
course  still  more  vai  i  int  from  that  of  Mr.  Wickham.  Speaking 
of  the  phras.  -*  arret  ?f  jndg7ne?it^^  which  had  been  cited  in  a 
statute  of  William  the  3d,  as  being  a  phrase  known  to  the  com- 
mon law.  he  says,  *••  when  an  act  of  parliament  makes  use  of  such 
a  tfm  generally,  it  shall  receive  the  same  sense  that  the  conunoQ 
law  takes  ii  in,  and  no  othi-r."  In  support  of  which,  Pengelly 
cites  Hobart^  97,  98,  the  very  book  and  page  cited  by  Hume 
Campbell  to  support  his  doctrine;  hence,  I  think  it  proliable  that 
Hobart  stops  at  the  limits  given  by  Pengelly.  The  result  of  Ac 
investigation  is,  that  Mr.  Wickham's  broad  principle,  that  a  sta-* 
tute  made  in  aid  or  affirmance  of  the  common  law  carries  with 
it  all  common  law  consequences,  is  reduced  to  this,  that  when  a 
statute  cites  a  common  law  phrase  or  terrti,  that  phrase  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  sense  or  interpretation  in  the  statute  which  it  had 
at  common  law:  a  principle  to  which  he  is  very  welcome,  but  which 
will  do  him  no  manner  of  good,  so  that  down  comes  one  of  the 
pillars  which  supported  this  air  drawn  argument. 

But  the  gentleman  takes  another  position,  that  "  if  a  new  fc- 
Imiy  be  created  by  statute,  no  common  law  consequences  follow.'' 
If  the  gentleman  meant  to  say,  that  when  a  statute  created  a 
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felony,  common  law  consequences  did  not  follow,  the  position  is 
DOC  true.  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  gentleman  refers  to 
1  Hale^s  Pleas  of  the  Croivn^  354,  355;  and  the  authority  at  first 
view  seems  to  countenance  it,  but  it  only  requires  to  be  more 
closely  and  extensively  examined,  to  perceive  that  the  passage,  in 
the  light  in  which  Mr.  Wickham  understands  it,  is  not  law.  The 
passnge  is  this*  ^^  If  a  maii  be  attainted  of  piracy  before  commis* 
sionersof  oyer  and  terminer,  grounded  upon  the  statute  28  Hen* 
8,  cap.  15,  by  indictment  of  twelve  men  according  to  the  course 
oJF  the  common  law,  he  forfeits  his  lands  and  goods  by  the  statute 
S6  Hen*  8,  cap.  15;  but  this  works  no  corruption  of  blood,  be- 
cause it  is  an  offence,  whereof  the  common  law  takes  no  notice, 
and  though  it  be  enacted  they  shall  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  case 
of  felony,  yet  it  alters  not  the  offence."  In  support  of  this.  Hale 
cited  CO  P.  C.  cap.  49,  page  112,  but  he  adds,  vide  tamen  contra^ 
Co*  Lit.  itcc'm  745,  page  391.  The  passage  in  the  latter  author  b 
thus,  ^^  there  is  also  a  felony  punishable  by  the  civil  law,  because 
it  is  done  upon  the  hig^  sea,  as  piracy,  robbery  or  murder, 
whereof  the  common  law  did  take  no  notice,  because  it  could 
not  be  tried  by  twelve  men;  if  this  piracy  belied  before  the 
lord  admiral,  in  the  court  of  the  admiralty,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  and  the  delinquent  there  attainted,  yet  it  shall  work  no  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  nor  forfeiture  ot  his  lands;  othefxvise  it  /#,  if  he 
be  attainted  before  commissioners  by  force  of  the  statute  of  28 
Hertm  8.'^  Hence  it  appears  that  the  common  law  consequences 
of  attainder  depended  on  the  tribunal,  the  form  pi  trial,  and  the 
law  under  which  the  pirate  was  tried;  since  if  tried  before  com- 
missioners under  the  statute^  the  common  law  consequence  of 
attainder  did  follow,  although  the  felony  did  not  exist  at  common 
hw,  but  was  newly  created  by  statute.  Hale  himself,  in  page  355^ 
CIll^lifies  the  generality  of  his  expressions  in  the  passage  just 
read*  In  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding,  he  takes  up  the 
first  branch  of  the  position  just  read  from  Coke:  ^^  If  a  man  be 
attainted,  before  theadmiraly  of  treason  or  felony  committed  upon 
the  sea,  &c.  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  iaiVj  yet  it  works 
no  corruption  of  blood,  &c.  the  manner  of  the  trial  being  according 
to  the  course  of  the  civil  laxUj  &c.  He  proceeds,  "  ij  there  be  an 
attainder  of  treason  or  felon ij  done  upon  thesea^  upon  this  statute 
of2B  Henry  Bth^  by  jury ^  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
ttnif,  ii  seems  that  the  judgment  thereupon  works  a  corruption  of 
Uoodi  because  tht  commission  itself  is  under  the  great  seal^  war" 
ranted  by  act  of  parliament^  and  the  trial  is  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  lawy  &c."  ^^And  with  this  agrees  Co.  Litt.  sec.  745, 
page  391;  nay  I  think  farther,  that  if  the  indictment  of  piracy 
bolure  such  commissioners  upon  the  statute  of  28  Henry  Sth^  be 
formed  as  an  indictment  of  robbery  at  common  law,  viz.  vi  et 
armio  tt  frhnice^  &c.  that  he  might  be  thereupon  attainted,  and 
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the  blood  corrupted."    Hence  id  the  opinion  of  Hale  himselfi  k 
depended  upon  the  form  of  the  indictment  and  the  tribunal,  whe« 
ther  the  common  law  consequence  of  attainder  would  follow  a 
conviction  for  piracy  on  this  statute.  The  p'sult  is,  that  although 
a  statute  does  create  a  felony  unknown  to  the  common  law,  yet 
common  law  consequences   may  follow  a  conviction  upon  it; 
which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  positton  contended  for  bjr 
Mr.  Wickham.  But  if  this  point  were  concedtd  to  the  gentleman 
as  it  relates  to  aUainder^  it  would  not  avail  him;  because  in  order 
to  extract  from  the  common  law  the  rule  which  he  applies  to  the 
construition  of  our  constitution  and  act  of  congress,  he  must 
nhcw,  that  when  a  statute  creates  an  offence  and  is  silent  as  to 
accessories,  no  accessories  are  embraced  by  the  statute.    It  will 
'  perplex  him  to  do  this.    As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
subject,  the  doctrine  is  this,  that  when  an  act  of  parliament 
makes  an  offence  and  says  nothing  of  accessories,  they  are  ne* 
vertheless  embraced,  although  it  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  word« 
ing  of  a  statute  may  prevent  that  consequence.  This  doctrine  is 
supported  by  iMalCy  613.  ^^  It  remains  therefore,  that  the  buu« 
ness  of  this  titMbf  principal  and  accessory  refers  only  to  felonies, 
whether  by  the  common  law  or  by  act  of  parliament*  As  to  felo* 
nies  by  act  of  parliament:  regularly  if  an  act  of  parliament  enacts 
an  offence,  though  it  mentions  nothing  of  accessories  before  or  aftety 
yet  virtually  and  consequentially  those  that  counsel  or  command 
the  offence  are  accessories  before^  and  those  who  knowingly  re- 
ceive the  offender  are  accessories  after^  as  in  the  case  of  rape 
made  felony  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  2  cap.  34."   In  page 
614.    **  Though  generally  an  act  of  parliament  creating  a  felony 
renders  consequentially  accessories  before  and  after  within  the 
same  penalty^  yet  the  special  penning  of  the  act  of  parliament  in 
such  cases  sometimes  varies  the  case.    Hence  it  is,  from  the 
special  penning,  that  the  statute  of  piracy  extends  only  to  prin- 
cipals."   In  page  632,  he  lays  down  the  same  doctrine  as  in 
other  felonies,  so  in  this,  there  are  or  may  be  accessories  before 
and  after,  for  though  this  be  a  felony  by  act  of  parliament,  that 
speaks  only  of  those  who  commit  the  offence^  yet  consequentially 
and  incidentally  accessoriea  before  and  after  are  included^  and  «# 
in  every  new  statute^  mating  a  felony  without  speaking  ofacceS' 
sories  before  or  after  J*^  In  page  644,  Hale  treats  of  the  new  felo- 
nies  made  in  the  times  of  H.  4.  H.  5.  H.  6.  E.  4.    The  sta- 
tute of  5  Hen.  4.  6  cap.  4.  was  a  statute  to  prohibit  the  multi- 
plication of  gold  or  silver,  that  is  alchymy.  [Vide  1  ffakj  P.  C. 
.644,  and  note  a.]  This  was  an  offence  not  existing  in  any  shape 
at  common  law;  and  existing  never  anywhere,  in  truth,  but  in 
imagination.    In  this  page  he  says,  *•*'  and  although  the  statute 
mentions  not  accessories  before  or  after,  yet  this  statute  making 
the  fiict  felony  doth  comcqucntiaUy  subject  acc€99ories  brfore  oni 
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tdkr  to  the  penalty;  though  this  be  made  a  mare  by  Dyer  BS, 
m  E'len's  case,  yet  //  aeenu  now  settled^  according  to  the  opinioo 
of  my  lord  Coke,  P.  €•  cap.  ^ythat  there  may  be  accessoriee  to 
this  netufeiony  before  and  after ^ 

Here  the  authority  is  conclusive  of  the  point,  that  although 
a  statute  creates  a  hew  felony  unknown  to  the  common. law,  and 
although  it  says  nothing  about  accessories,  they  are  nevertheless 
comprehended  as  a  necessary  consequence  or  incident;  so  that 
when  a  statute  introduces  or  makes  a  new  felony  ex  vi  termini^ 
die  accessories  follow  as  a  necessary  common  law  consequence. 
There  can  be  no  case  of  a  principal^  where  the  accessory  does 
oot  follow  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result,  unless  it  be  excluded 
by  the  special  expressions  and  provisions  of  the  statute  creating 
an  offence  or  felony,  which  was  not  so  at  common  law* 

I  rcfier  you  also,  sir,  to  /wrgr  704,  of  the  same  author  where 
die  doctrine  is  refuted,  and  where  on  the  authority  of  sir  Edward 
Coke,  it  is  carried  so  fiur  as  to  state,  that  when  ^tatute  makes  a 
felony,  and  expressly  comprehends  accessories  before  the  fact, 
being  silent  as  to  those  after  it,  yet  notwithstanding  the  maxim, 
•*  expressumfacit  cesaare  tacttum^'^  accessories  after  are  virtually 
included.  IJis  words  are,  ^^  An  act,  making  any  offence  to  be 
Cdony,  though  it  speak  not  of  accessories  before  or  after,  yet  they 
are  impliedly  contained.  Nay,  though  the  statute  make  an  of- 
fence to  be  felony  in  them  that  commit  it,  and  their  counsellors, 
procurers  and  abettors  to  be  felons,  and  speak  nothing  of  acces- 
sories after;  vet  by  the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke,  receivers  or 
accessories  aner  are  also  virtually  implied." 

From  this  examination,  two  conclusions  are  fairly  deducibk: 

First,  That  when  a  statute  creates  a  new  felony,  unknown  to 
the  oommon  law,  although  such  statute  says  nothing  about  acces- 
sories to  that  felony,  yet  they  exist  and  are  punishable  under  the 


Secondly,  That  accessories  are  not  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
common  law;  they  nuiy  derive  their  existence  from  a  statute 
eoldy;  and  that  by  nrere  implication  under  that  statute.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  gendeman's  nice  tissue?  It  breaks  and  va- 
nishes at  the  touch. 

Since  dien  accessories  are  not  the  creatures  merely  and  solely 
of  the  conunon  law,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  common 
law  exist  here  or  not;  accessories  may  nevertheless  exist. 

Since  a  statute  creating  an  offence  impliedly  embraces  access 
sories,  not  by  the  operation  of  common  law,  but  by  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things,  an  American  statute  may  impliedly  em- 
brace accessories,  since  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  existence 
of  the  common  law  in  this  country,  no  American,  I  hope,  wiU 
doubt  that  reason  and  its  deductions  exist  here. 

The  only  fair  inference  from  his  positions  and  authoriues  ts> 
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that  if  a  statute  of  the  United  States  wet*e  to  adopt  a  commod 
kw  phrascy  in  the  creation  of  an  oflFence,  no  common  law  conse- 
quences would  follow,  bee  ause  we  h:we  no  common  law* 

But  this  is  a  moot  point,  because  while  the. constitution  and 
aa  of  congress  adopt  the  word  treason^  they  define  in  what  it 
shall  consist.  I  see  no  bt;nefit/  that  the  gentleman  could  derive 
from  these  positions  if  they  were  admitted.  If  he  meant  to  say, 
that  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  common  law,  and 
therefore  cannot  exist  in  this  country  where  there  is  no  common 
law.  I  answer, 

First,  That  if  the  position  were  true,  it  would  not  affect  thb 
case,  because  within  the  reason  of  the  doctrine  touching  principal 
and  accessories,  the  part  which  the  prisoner  bore  in  this  trans- 
action would  constitute  him  a  principal. 

Secondly,  If  his  conduct  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  him 
an  accessor)',  I  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  common 
law,  to  ascertain  whether  he  be  not  a  principal  in  this  case. 

First,  I  contend  that  the  part  which  the  prisoner  bore  in  this 
transactipn  would  constitute  him  a  principal. 

Gentlemen  say,  that  all  are  accessories  who  are  not  present  at 
the  commission  of  the  offence.  We  on  the  contrary  contend,  that 
even  in  inferior  felonit- s,  a  man  may  be  a  principal  without  actual 
presence.  Let  us  examine  this  question.  The  law  recognises  a 
iegal^  as  well  as  an  actual  presence.  Before  I  refer  to  the  books 
to  explain  this  distinction,  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  remark  that  in 
order  to  determine  the  degree  of  proximity  which  should  be 
between  the  principal  and  accessory^  it  is  necessary  to  look  into 
their  acts  and  consider  the  nature  of  the  crjme  and  the  extent 
of  the  theatre  which  it  requires  for  its  perpetration.  A  man  may 
be  legaUy  present,  although  actually  absent;  even  in  felony  kgid 
presence  makes  a  man  as  much  a  principal  as  actual  presence* 
I  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  series  of  cases  which  go  to  unfold  and 
establish  this  distinction,  most  of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Mac  Rae 
has  already  mentioned.  You  will  find  in  the  progress  of  these 
cases,  the  sphere  of  legal  presence  perpetflally  extending  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  extent  of  theatre 
necessary  for  its  commission.  You  will  observe  that  as  the  thea- 
tre widens,  the  scale  of  proximitjp  is  extended.  The  first  case  is 
in  Haky  439,  "  If  divers  persons  come  to  make  an  affray,  and  are 
of  the  same  party,  and  come  into  the  same  house,  and  one  be 
killed  in  one  of  the  rooms,  those  that  are  of  that  party,  and  that 
came  for  that  purpose,  though  in  other  rooms  of  the  same  hoiisc, 
'shall  be  said  to  be  present.^'  Here  the  house  is  the  theatre,  and 
it  is  required  that  those  who  are  to  be  implicated  as  principals 
shall  be  ifi  the  other  rooms  of  the  same  house.  The  n(*xt  is  the 
case  of  the  lord  Dacre.  [Here  Mr.  Wirt  read  it,  which  see  be- 
;for«,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae.]  Here  as  the  park  was  the  theatre 
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gf  the  meditated  crime,  the  scale  of  proximity  is  enlarged,  and  it 
was  enough  that  the  lord  Dacre  and  his  associates  were  in  the 
same  park,  to  implicate  them  in  the  guilt. 

The  next  is  Pudsey's  case,  which  is  thus  stated  in  1  Hale^ 
554.  *^  Pudsey  and  two  others,  via.  A  and  B  assault  C  to  rob 
bim  in  the  highway/  but  C  escapes  by  flight,  and  as  they  were 
Msaulting  him,  A  rides  from  Pudsey  and  B,  and  assaults  D,  out 
of  the  view  of  Pudsey  and  B,  and  takes  from  him  a  dagger  by 
robbery,  and  came  back  to  Pudsey  and  B,  and  for  this  Pudsey 
WIS  indicted  and  convicted  of  robber}',  though  he  assented  not 
to  the  robbery  of  D,  neither  was  it  done  in  his  view,  because 
they  were  all  three  assembled  to  commit  a  robbery;  and  this  tak- 
bg  of  the  dagger  was  in  the  mean  time." 

Here  as  the  highway  and  the  whole  forest  was  the  scene  of 
action,"  a  still  less  degree  of  proximity  was  required  than  in  ei- 
ther ^IF  the  preceding  cases;  and  indeed  no  limit  of  proximity  is 
stated  at  all.  But  this  case  of  Pudsey  is  irresistibly  strong  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  and  contains  a  principle  which  covers  the 
case  at  bar  completely.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  leagued  for 
the.  general  purpose  of  robbing;  they  went  out  upon  this  purpose, 
and  although  Pudsey  was  not  only  absent  at  the  particular  act  of 
robbing  D,  but  gave  no  assent  to  that  particular  act,  yet  he  was 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  it  and  suflered  accordingly* 

The  same  author, /?a^e  537,  contains  a  case  which  is,  if  possi- 
ble, still  stronger  to  the  same  purpose;  it  is  the  case  of  two  men, 
who  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  on  the  highway  or  com- 
mitting a  burglary;  although  one  only  commits  the  offence,  and 
the  other,  so  far  from  being  present,  is  actually  engaged  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  different  ofilnce,  at  a  different  place,  yet  this 
other  is  equally  mvolved  in  the  offence  committed  by  the  first. 
Hence  it  is  not  actual  presence  which  makes  a  principal  in  fe- 
lony; it  is  merely  their  going  forth  leagued  in  the  same  general 
design,  and  their  readiness  to  cooperate  for  effecting  the  com- 
mon purpose.  Suppose  two  men  in  the  county  of  Bedford  or 
Campbell  should  concert  the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  removed 
from  thence  to  this  place,  and  should  set  off  together  to  effect 
that  purpose,  but  that  not  knowing  whether  he  had  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  Richmond  or  Manchester,  they  should  on  their  arrival 
separate;  one  should  enter  Richmond  and  the  other  Manchester; 
they  both  agree  and  determine  that  he  who  had  the  first  chance 
should  kill  him;  and  they  also  agree  to  return  together  and  to 
aasbt  and  protect  each  other.  He  who  enters  Richmond  com- 
mits the  murder.  Would  not  the  other  who  went  into  Manchester 
be  a  principal  in  the  murder?*  I'hey  were  both  engaged  in  the 
nme  unlawful  design  of  murdering  the  same  individual.  They 
aet  off  together  and  intend  to  return  together.  There  was  a  con- 
cert between  them,  and  each  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
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Other  in  carrying  this  murderous  design  into  effect.  Here  theft 
is  a  cose  of  a  iegai  presence,  though  the  person  is  actualh  abstnt, 
involving  him  in  the  guilt  of  actual  presence.  Foster^  349,  350, 
thus  treats  the  subject:  *'  When  the  law  requires  the  presence  of 
the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  render 
him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict^  actual^  immediate 
presence^  &c. '  [See  this  quotation  quoted  before.]  The  reason  of 
the  law  is  the  soul  of  the  law.  What  is  the  reason  then  which 
according  to  Foster  constitutes  this  legal  presence?  It  is  that  the 
cause  i4f  a  common  cause;  that  each  man  operates  in  his  station 
towards  the  same  common  end ;  that  the  part  each  man  takes 
tends  to  give  countenance,  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
whole  gang,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  whole,  enterprise. 
Whoever  in  any  crime  performs  a  part  within  this  description  is 
legally  present  and  a  principal  in  that  crime.  Foster^  m  page  353^ 
354,  alter  stating  that  general  resolutions  against  all  oppq^ers, 
whether  explicidy  entered  into,  or  to  l)e  collected  from  their 
numbers,  arms  or  behaviour  at  the  scene  of  action,  had  always 
been  considered  as  strong  ingredients  in  cases  of  constructive 
presence,  concludes  thus;  ^^  In  cases  of  homicide,  committed^  in 
consequence  of  them,  every  person,  present  in  the  sense  of  the 
lanv^  when  the  homicide  hath  been  committed,  hath  been  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  him  that  gave  the  mortal  blow.  The  offences  that 
lord  Dacre  and  Pudsey  stood  charged  with  as  principak  were 
committed  far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing;  and  yet  both  were 
holden  to  be  present.  It  was  svfjicient^  that  at  the  instant  the 
facts  were  committed^  they  were  of  the  same  party  ^  and  upon  the 
same  pursuit^  and  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation  of 
mutual  defence  and  support^  with  those  who  did  the  facts  J^ 

Let  us  apply  the  reasoning  and  principles  of  those  cases  to  the 
case  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  order  to  do  this  with  propriety,  we  must 
Consider  the  nature  of  die  crime  charged  upon  the  prisoner;  the 
theatre  required  for  its  perpetration,  and  the  various  parts  to  be 
performed  in  promotion  of  the  general  purpose.  We  must  con- 
sider the  difference  between  treason  and  felony;  that  treason  occu- 
pies a  much  wider  space;  that  if  there  have  been  an  act  of  treason 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  said  to  have  covered  the  United  States; 
and  therefore,  you  will  not  require  the  same  degree  of  proximity 
bet\«eeh  the  accessory  and  principal,  as  you  would  in  a  common 
felony.  I  proceed  then  to  make  this  application.  The  charge  in 
the  indictment  is  treason,  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  objects  imputed  to  the  prisoner  are  the  seiziu^  of 
Orleans  and  the  separation  of  the  states.  Was  not  Aaron  Burr 
of  the  xame  party^  with  the  same  design^  and  upon  the  same 
pursuit?  Did  he  not  first  create  the  party?  Did  he  not  inltst 
the  meti  and  engage  them  in  his  project?  And  did  they  not 
all  cull  themselves  his  men?  Were  theu  not  aU  under  the  same  en-- 
agreement  and  expectation  of  mutual  defence  and  support?  Was 
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^t  not  a  common  cause  with  them  ?  Did  he  not  place  each  nujoi 
to  operate  at  his  station^  at  one  and  the  same  instant  towards  the 
tame  common  end?  Did  not  the  part  which  each  man  took  tend 
to  give  countenance,  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  whole 
jfem^,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  common  enterprise?  Was 
not  the  prisoner  within  every  reason  and  principle  assigned  for 
die  constitution  of  legal  presence,  and  therefore  a  principal  in  the 
treason?  If  it  be  urged  that  the  prisoner  gave  no  express  assent 
to  the  particular  meeting  on  the  island,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
neither  did  Pudsey,  in  the  case  cited,  assent  to  the  particular  rob- 
bery df  D  by  A;  but  Pudsey  and  A  had  the  same  common  pur- 
pose^ which  involved  them  in  the  same  common  guilt.  So  the 
purpose  of  the  prisoner  and  the  men  upon  the  island  was  a 
common  purpose;  and  therefore  their  guilt  is  the  same.  But  an 
enxH'  seems  to  have  arisen  in  considering  the  overt  act  as  the 
treason;  the  overt  act  is  only  the  evidence  of  it.  The  moral  guilt 
is  in  the  intention.  The  overt  act  or  assemblage  on  the  island 
was  not  the  object,  the  end,  the  consummation  of  the  treason;  it 
was  a  mere  transient  effect  of  it,  an  incidental  evolution  of  the 
design.  We  must  not  therefore  apply  the  doctrines  just  investi- 
gated to  the  act  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  We  must  consider  the 
prisoner's  local  position,  not  in  reference  to  the  assemblage,  but 
to  the  general  and  grand  object  of  the  treason;  not  in  reference 
to  the  island,  but  to  the  great  theatre  which  the  treason  required^ 
and  on  which  it  was  acting  from  New- York  to  Orleans.  For  the 
object  was  not  Blannerhassett's  island,  but  the  empire  of  the  west, 
formed  in  the  north;  the  splendid  purpose  of  seizing  Orleans  and 
rending  the  whole  union  forcibly  asunder.  The  whole  country  from 
Beaver  to  New-Orleans  was  the  scope  of  action.  Burr  therefore 
was  not  only  legally  but  actually  present  on  this  theatre  of  ac- 
tion. In  those  cases  of  felony  the  proximity  between  the  acces- 
sories and  principal  actors  was  measured  according  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  done.  Here  the  object  was  not  an  island  but  a 
kingdom;  the  theatre  of  action  was  much  more  extensive,  and 
the  proxipaity  between  the  parties  engaged  in  it  must  be  propor-  * 
tionaUy  enlsurged.  The  part  which  the  prisoner  took  in  this  trans- 
action is  such  as  in  the  case  of  felony  would  make  him  a 
principal  and  not  an  accessory,  as  the  gentlemen  contend;  and 
consequently,  according  not  only  to  the  reasoning  of  all  those 
cases,  but  to  their  own  arguments,  the  prisoner  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  principal  in  the  treason. 

Secondly,  Let  me  inquire  whether  we  have  not  a  right  to  look 
at  the  common  law,  to  shew  that  the  prisoner  is  a  principal.  Le: 
us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (what  is  certainly  disproved 
that  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  common  law;  Ic; 
us  also  admit,  that  our  constitution  and  act  of  congress  do  not 
embrace  accessories;  is  it  clear  that  we  have  no  right  to  resort  tc 
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liie  common  law  to  implicate  accessorial  traitors!  I  do  not  knotr 
myself  that  this  inquiry  is  necessary;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say 
what  may  be  the  result  of  your  reflections  on  the  subject;  it  may 
appear  to  you  necessary,  and  I  would  leave  no  subject  untouched 
which  the  court  may  consider  as  involved  in  the  debate. 

It  would  not  be  ver}'  bold  in  me  sir,  to  argue  for  the  existence 
of  the  common  law  en  masse^  in  this  country.  But  let  it  not  for 
a  moment  be  understood  that  I  mean  to  contend  for  this.  I  only 
say  that  it  would  not  be  very  bold  in  me  to  do  this,  and  I  say  so, 
because  a  majority  of  the  federal  judges,  so  far  as  their  opinions 
have  been  made  known,  have  held  that  opinion.  In  Worrel's 
case,  cited  from  Dallas,  the  court  was  divided:  judge  Chase 
thought  the  common  law  not  in  force;  judge  Peters  thought 
otherwise.  Inu  subsequent  case,  and  that  a  criminal  one,  I  mean 
the  case  of  Williams,  judge  Ellsworth  held  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mon law  to  be  in  force;  and  judge  Tucker  informs  us  that  judge 
Washington  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  common  law  of  Eng^ 
land  is  in  force  here.  These  are  all  the  opinions  of  which  I  have 
heard.  Having  thus  the  majority  of  the  federd  judges,  as  fiur  as 
their  opinions  are  known,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
mon  law  of  England  is  in  force  here,  I  repeat,  that  it  would  not 
be  very  bold  in  me,  standing  before  a  federal  court,  to  insist  on 
the  full  operation  of  the  common  law,  with  all  its  consequences 
and  imputed  offspring,  accessories  among  the  rest,  but  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  this  ^^  vantage  ground."  My  own  opinion  is  a 
different  one.  I  take  the  principle  with  much  greater  restriction, 
and  on  this  head,  submit  these  reflections  to  the  consideratioii  of 
the  court. 

When  a  technical  term  is  borrowed  from  anv  art  or  science,  we 
look  to  that  art  or  science  to  ascertain  its  import  and  significatioo. 

it  2L  Statute  adopt  phrases  of  the  common  law,  we  must  look 
to  the  common  law  to  ascertain  their  true  signification.  Thb  is  a 
rule  of  reason*  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  principle  cited  by  sor- 
geant  Pengelly  from  Hobart,  that  when  a  statute  adopts  a  com- 
mon law  term,  you  take  that  term  in  its  common  law  meaning. 
It  is  the  foundation  also  of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  most  lumi- 
nous, elegant  and  masterly  state-papers  that  ever  the  world  saw: 
I  mean  the  celebrated  report  of  the  Virginia  committee  in  179^ 
1800,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  short  extract  relative  to 
our  present  inquiry.  ^^  Deeply  impressed  with  these  opinioiis, 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  mstruct  the  senators  and  re- 
quest the  representatives  from  this  state  in  congress,  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  oppose  the  passing  of  any  law,  founded  on  or  recog- 
nising the  principle  lately  advanced,  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land is  in  force  under  the  govemmentof  the  United  States;  except- 
ing from  such  opposition,  such  particular  parts  of  the  common  law 
as  may  have  a  sanction  from  the  constitution,  so  far  as  they  are 
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necessarily  comprehended  in  the  technical  phrases  which  express 
die  powers  delegated  to  the  government ;  and  excepting  also  such 
other  parts  thereof,  as  may  be  adopted  by  congress  as  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  expressly  de- 
legated.^' Here  we  find^the  recognition  ot  the  principle  which 
takes  common  law  phrases  in  the  common  law  sense.  Upon  the 
9ime  ground,  judge  Iredell,  in  the  case  of  Fries,  states  in  eiiect, 
that  the  ccmstitutional  terms  of  our  definition  of  treason,  being 
barrorwed  from  the  British  statute,  the  framers  of  our  constitu- 
tion  intended  to  adopt  the  meaning  of  those  terms,  as  expounded 
in  the  parent  country. 

Suppose  an  act  of  congress  were  passed,  which  said  that  a  par- 
ticular act  should  be  felony^  and  said  no  more  on  the  subject, 
where  would  you  look  for  its  true  meaning?  Would  you  not,  by 
the  adoption  of  that  wordy  find  it  necessar}"^  to  look  at  the  source 
firom  which  it  was  derived,  that  is  the  common  law,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  import?  There  is  no  other  to  which  you  can  look 
for  that  purpose.  Let  us  examine  how  these  considerations  bear 
on  the  point,  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  at  the  common  law  to 
ascertam  whether  accessorial  traitors  be  implicated.  In  apply- 
ing these  principles,  we  must  inquire  particularly  into  the  nature 
(rf*  treason  in  levying  war.  Whence  do  we  derive  this  particular 
treason?  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  3  Institute  9,  referring  to  the 
statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  gives  us  a  commentary  on  it,  di- 
vides it  into  members  and  expounds  each  of  them  as  he  goes 
akMig.  He  says,  that  it  has  done  nothing  new,  that  it  created  no 
new  offence  which  was  not  an  offence  at  common  law,  but  ex- 
cluded some  treasons  and  abolished  and  mitigated  some  of  the 
punishments  and  penalties  which  existed  at  common  law.  When 
he  comes  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  ^^  si  un  home  leve  guerre 
meounier  notre  seigneur  le  roy^^  if  a  man  levy  war  against  our 
lofd  the  Icing;  he  says,  that  ^^  this  was  high  treason  by  the  com- 
mon law."  Although  then  the  words^of  our  definition  are  derived 
immediately  from  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  though  it  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  this  species  of  treason,  levying  war, 
was  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  has  been  transplanted  from, 
die  common  law  into  our  constitution.  Have  we  not  then  a  rig^t 
to  go  to  the  fountain  head  and  asceruin  there  how  much  ground 
it  covered,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  treason,  what  its  extent 
and  limits.  I  do  not  speak  of  common  law  treasons  at  large,  but 
this  particular  treason  of  levying  war.  Gentlemen  will  under- 
stand me.  I  do  not  mean  to  sanction  any  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  common  law.  I  speak  only  of  this  single  branch  of  treason^ 
selected  by  the  constitution.  If  then- we  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
common  law  fior  this  purpose,  we  shall  discover  diat  it  compre- 
hended all  who  were  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  whether 
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diey  themselves  actually  levied  the  war  or  caused  it  to  be  levieil 
by  others.    I  submit  this  idea  to  the  court,  not  as  one  which  I 
have  had  time  to  weigh  and  dif^st,  but  one  which  it  may  pct^i^is 
find  not  unworthv  of  consideration. 

But  without  resorting  to  the  sid  of  the  common  law,  wc  shew 
W  the  coDBtitutioD,  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  moral 
right,  and  as  expounded  by  judicial  decision,  as  well  as  by  the 
English  law,  to  which  we  were  invited,  that  presence  at  the 
scene  of  the  overt  act  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  traittir. 
Before  I  conclude  this  point,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Wickham^B  on  the  act  of  congress,  touching  crimes 
against  the  United  States.  He  says,  that  congress  were  aware 
that  the  common  law  was  not  in  force  here,  and  consequently 
that  accessories,  wlio  are  the  creatures  of  the  common  lav, 
would  not  be  embraced  by  an  act  creating  a  felony  in  general 
terms.  He  infers  this,  from  their  having  prescribed  the  punish- 
ment of  accessories  in  the  case  of  piracy,  and  those  who  rescue 
after  conviction  of  treason. 

I  will  make  this  remark  on  the  act  of  congress;  whenever  it 
mentions  accessories  to  any  crime,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  guilt  and  consequently  the  punishment 
of  accessories  before  and  after  the  fact.  Accessories  before  the 
fact,  in  piracy,  are  punished  with  death;  those  after,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment..  The  same  principles  are  observed  with  respect 
to  accessories  before  and  after  in  other  cases.  If  you  will  loqk 
into  the  statute  itself,  you  will  find,  that  an  inference,  ver>-  djSk- 
rent  from  that  drawn  by  Mr.  Wickham,  ought  to  be  deduced 
from  it.  According  to  his  argument,  even  if  the  common  law 
were  in  force  here,  accessories  would  not  be  liable.  Congress 
knew  that  in  treason  all  are  principals,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
unnecesr-iry  to  implicate  them  in  detail  by  a  special  act;  but 
knowing  that  those  who  were  the  most  innocent,  who  were  in 
the  least  concerned  in  that  crime,  were  before  then  equally  pu- 
nishable with  the  most  atrocious  offenders,  they  intended  to  mi- 
tigate the  fate  of  the  least  culpable,  as  receivers  and  comforters 
after  the  &ct  and  rescuers  of  those  who  were  not  convicted. 
They  felt  that  they  were  treading  on  ground  which  was  pn-i 
viously  occupied.  They  did  not  legislate  on  the  subject  as  if 
they  were  creating  an  offence.  They  speak  of  it  as  an  offence  al- 
ready existing.  They  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  guilt, 
and  proportion  the  punishments  accordingly. 

At  common  law,  the  man  who  broke  gaol  was  equally  pu- 
nishable with  the  criminal  who  was  confined.  The  act  of  tn^ak- 
ing  the  prison  was  as  heinous  in  the  law,  as  the  offence  of  the 
person  imprisoned.  He  was  in  felonv  an  accessor)',  but  in  treason 
was  of  course  a  principal;  but  in  either  case  he  would  not  be  con- 
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victed  till  the  crime  of  the  party  imprisoned  were  first  established 
by  conviction.  In  all  offences,  except  treason,  a  distinction  was 
Bade  between  accessories  before  and  ofter  the  fact,  varying  the' 
punishment,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence;  inflicting  the 
heavier  on  the  accessories  before,  and  the  milder  on  those  ajfter, 
or  mere  receivers  and  comforters*  Congress  have  in  some  de- 
gree extended  the  same  rule  of  reason  to  offenders  in  treason. 
I  consider  the  correct  interpretation  to  be,  that  congress  looking 
over  the  whole  inflict  the  heaviest  punishments  on  the  most 
lagrant  offenders.  But  according  to  Mr.  Wickham's  argument, 
accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason,  who  are  in  general  the 
greatest  offenders,  because  the  procurers  and  contrivers  of  the 
crimes,  would  escape  altogether,  whilst  the  least  guilt}'  are  se- 
verely punished ! 

Before  you  think  that  Mr.  Wickham's  idea  is  correct,  you 
must  believe  that  congress  meant  to  punish  the  lesser  and  leave 
entirely  unpunished  the  greater  offence.  Was  it  possible,  that 
they  could  have  intended,  that  the  dark,  designing,  flagitious 
offender,  who  intrigues  and  contrives,  who  plots  and  procures  a 
deep  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  shall  escape  wholly  unpunished ;  while 
the  poor  ignorant  man,  who  is  deluded  by  his  artifices  or  those 
of  his  associates,  shall  be  severely  punished  for  rescuing  from 
imprisonment  another  of  the  deluded  victims  of  his  ambition ! 
Yet  this  result,  as  monstrous  as  it  is  absurd,  may  take  place  if 
Mr.  Wickham's  construction  shall  be  adopted. 

But  suppose,  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  things:  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  reason  and  moral  right;  that  ac- 
tual presence  is  necessar}';  that  the  court  is  now  disposed  to 
retract  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  and  determine  con- 
trary to  the  decisions  in  England ;  would  you  for  these  reasons 
exclude  the  rest  of  the  evidence?  Must  not  the  jury  decide  the 
question?  Is  this  a  question  of  law,  which  the  court  has  a  right 
legally  to  determine?  Is  not  this  a  question  of  fact  proper  to  be 
setded  only  by  a  jury?  Will  this  court  say  that  it  will  take 
place  of  the  jury?  Are  not  the  jury  the  exclusive  judges  of  these 
£icts?  The  overt  act  consists  of  a  seiles  of  facts,  and  to  decide 
that  it  has  or  has  not  been  committed,  has  never  yet  been  denied 
to  be  the  province  of  the  jury  alone.  It  is  the  very  question 
made  by  tne  issue  on  this  cause.  It  is  the  very  question  which 
the  Jury  have  been  sworn  to  decide.  If  the  court  should  excludt- 
all  uutner  evidence,  will  not  this  amount  to  saying  that  we  have 
not  proved  the  oveit  act  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court?  tHat 
the  evidence  we  have  introduced  and  all  we  propose  to  intro- 
duce will  be  insufiicient  to  prove  the  overt  act?  And  will  not 
the  court  thereby  forestal  the  jury  in  the  ver\'  question  which 
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the)  are  sworn  to  try-,  and  w  rest  it  from  ihcm  liy  a  cwp  dt  mainf 
iti!mliMncD  indeed  ir>-  to  ^ve  ihit  qucHiioii  a  IcrhI  attitude,  by 
contending  that  other  evidence  will  be  irrcleviim,  until  the  fact 
of  presence  shall  be  proven;  but  then,  in  order  to  decide  this 
question  in  thi;  affirmative,  the  court  mimt  assume  the  functions 
of  n  Jur;i'  an<l  say  tliat  the  overt  act  is  not  and  will  not  be  suS- 
cicntly  pro\-en  without  il.  Bnt  suppose  this  (jucalion  aa  to  the 
oeccssitv  of  presence,  n  question  of  pure  law,  stilt  it  would  be  a 
question  which  the  jurr  would  have  a  right  to  decide,  since  tlic 
law  as  well  us  the  fact  is  completely  within  their  power.  The 
court  may  indeed,  after  all  the  evidence  shall  be  given,  instruct 
the  jury  as  to  the  law.  It  may  instruct  them  as  to  what  will 
constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  But  noiliing  more  dearly 
shews  the  sovereign  power  and  control  of  the  jury,  both  over  the 
liw  and  fact,  and  that  they  are  to  decide  according  to  their  own 
impressions  alone,  than  this,  that  even  after  such  instruction  of 
the  court,  they  may,  if  they  choose,  decide  the  caii  in  oppositim 
to  such  instruction.  Ida  not  say  that  they  will  do  it,  or  that  they 
might  to  do  it,  but  I  say  that  they  may  do  it,  if  their  conscience 
shall  so  direct;  and  I  say  this,  hy  way  of  shewing  the  paramouat 
]iowrr  of  the  jury  over  die  very  question  now  sought  to  be  with- 
drawn from  them  and  g^ven  to  the  court.  I  conclude  this  point, 
with  assuming  it  as  proven,  that  actual  presence  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  prisoner  a  principal  in  the  treason;  and  if  the 
court  shall  think  it  was,  that  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  Ik 
tukcn  from  the  jury.  This  first  objection  therefore  furnishes  no 
legal  bar  to  the  introduction  of  our  e\-idcnec. 

i  [w-oceed  to  examine  the  gentleman's  second  point.  It  is  this: 
"  No  further  evidence  is  admissible  inider  this  indictment,  be- 
cause the  fact  must  lie  proved  as  Iwid ;  and  as  the  indictment 
charges  the  prisoner  witn  levying  war  cm  the  island,  where  U  is 
proven  he  was  not,  there  is  an  end  of  the  case,  no  farther  eri- 
ilence  can  be  let  in  under  this  indictment. 

Under  this  head,  the  gentleman  began  by  commenting  on  the 
omission  of  the  word  puhlic  m  the  indictracnt.  **  Why  did  not 
the  attorney  for  the  trnited  States  charge  the  prisoner  with 
levying  public  -mar,  insicnd  of  merely  charging  him  with  levying 
war!  why  was  the  word  ImM'ic  left  out?"  And  then,  with  a  coun- 
tenance insinuating  even  more  than  his  expression,  he  asked, 
*'  whetherthe  v,OTiifublic  were  omitted  to  render  the  indictment 
more  palatable  to  the  grand  jury." 

The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one;  the  indictment  was  drawn 
from  an  authentic  copy  of  the  indirrmcnt  in  the  case  of  Frica. 
Jl  is  an  tract  transcript  of  that  iudiciment,  mtitnth  muttruSx. 
'ITicre  the  word  puhlic  is  not  found.  There  was  no  intention  to 
make  it  palatable  to  the  jurj*.    Itivould  well  have  become  the 
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1  to  have  roflected  more,  before  he  urged  such  an  ol>- 
,  for  I  am  sure  he  did  not  consider  it  with  his  usuiil  nccu^-' 
It  is  not  necessary  this  word  public  should  be  in  it.  I'be 
nrnt  is  founded  on  the  constitution  and  act  of  congress, 
I  Ulccs  ihcir  dcftnition  of  treason  for  its  basis.  It  is  transfcr- 
\  it  verbatim.  The  constitution  does  not  sny,  that  treason 
D  consist  in  levjing  public  war  against  the  United  States,  but 
^y  in  levying  war  against  them.  So  also  is  the  act  of  con- 
,  for  a*  the  country  is  not  at  war  with  any  foreign  power. 
can  be  but  one  species  of  treason,  that  is,  lex-ylng  war 
^mmx  the  country;  there  being  no  enemies  to  adhere  to,  or  to 
pn  ud  and  comfort  to.  An  indictment  therefore,  pursuing  that 
(kfinittan  in  express  terms,  is  certainly  sufficient  to  all  intents 
wd  purposes.  'I  he  word  ^/Aic  is  surely  of  no  importance.  The 
l{nitlenian  indeed,  on  the  second  day  of  his  argument,  admitted 
thai  perhaps  it  was  of  no  importance,  and  that  he  mi^t  havjc 
tern  miataJccn,  in  supposing  this  to  be  the  first  indictment  in 
•Ucb  it  wms  omitted,  as  he  found  that  it  was  omitted  in  the  sc- 
cood,  though  not  in  the  first  indictment  against  Fries.  It  was 
BMural  to  have  expected,  from  his  usual  politeness  and  libentlity, 
ifcK  the  gmdeman  would  have  made  some  reparation,  for  the 
OMVOLrous  insinuation  that  the  word  had  been  iiiienitonally 
OMincd,  in  order  to  render  the  indictment  more  palatable  to  the 
grand  jury.  As  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  retract  it,  but  in 
la  it  mnain  where  it  was,  be  it  so.  The  attorney  has  the  tonso- 
hboo  to  know,  that  his  purity  is  to  be  estimated  by  his  rnuntrj-, 
Md  noi  by  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel. 

But  it  teems  that  the  indictment  charge*  the  act  to  hare  been  I 
dnnc  with  tUvcrs  persons  who  were  uriinowm  and  that  instead "1 
of  pniceeding  to  prove  that  he  did  the  act  with  persons  unknown, 
»e  ancmpt  to  charge  him  with  the  acts  of  others  by  relation. 
Thb  is  a  strange  argtiment  for  the  learned  gentleman  to  hav 
urfcd.   I  should  have  supposed  that  the  manliness  of  his  under- 
itaading  would  have  rejected  such  an  obtection.   He  has  how- J 
ever,  in  the  dearth  of  other  materials,  not  only  urged  it,  butf 
Utempted  to  support  it  by  authorities.    He  does  not  pretend,  1 
■.  'iiiit  any  author,  elementary-  or  practical,  has  ever  asst-rl- 
i  I  ]s  is  necessary,  or  that  any  judge  has  declared  it  to  bt 
I    has  inferred  it  from  the  specification  of  other  names, 
I  (1  indiciments during  the  protectorship  of  OlivcrCrom-  , 
■■X 

This  is  the  mmjbrm  of  almostievery  jndictment  for  Icvyinj 
-  ir.    l.rrtnU  Cromartie,  KilmamoclL  and  Balmerino  were  oH  a 
I  T!i'  <>:-i^cdiera(die  field  of  CuUoden.  They  were  talen  prisooci»  J 
1-  ili'  r.  They  were  severally  indicted  on  the  same  day  for  th#l 
!■  ..■!■.  nrt-i  and  ahhoHgh  therefore,  it  is  riear  thnt 
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I 

all  known  to  die  attorney  for  the  crown,  yet  each  indictmeiit 
charges  each  prisoner  to  have  levied  war  with  persons  uninortmm 
.But let  us  examine  the  authorities  to  which  he  has  referred* 
He  cited  the  cases  of  Hrwet  and  MordaunU  I  have  examined 
those  cases.  They  are  not  indictments  for  levying  war.  The\' 
charge  the  prisoners  among  other  things,  with  having  procured 
and  delivered  military  commissions  to  several  persons,  who  are 
named  in  behalf  of  Charles  II.  The  indictment  against  each 
of  them  does  indeed  state,  that  the  prisoner  did  plot  and  ei^ 
deavour  to  stir  up  war  against  the  protector  and  commonwealdi; 
that  he  published  and  declared  Charles  Stuart,  and  held  intelli- 
gence  and  correspondence  with  him.  The  indictment  against 
Hewet  charges,  that  he  did  these  things  with  others  named, 
and  conferred  with  and  delivered  commissions  from  Charles  II. 
to  John  Stapely  and  Henry  Mallor}*.  The  indictment  against 
Mordaunt  differs  only  in  this,  that  he  declared  the  treasons  pre- 
viously specified  by  overt  act^  that  is,  by  conspiring  with  John 
Stapely  and  Henry  Mallory  how  to  effect  the  same;  and  that  he 
did  deliver  commissions  to  several  persona  in  the  name  of  and  as 
from  the  said  Charles  Stuart:  but  neither  indictment  states  thtt 
the  prisoner  levied  war  with  such  and  such  persons  or  that  he 
levied  war  at  all.  Their  offence,  from  the  nature  of  it,  required 
the  naming  of  Charles  II.  and  those  to  whom  commissions 
Were  delivered.  Hewet  refused  to  plead  and  denied  the  au- 
thority of  those  who  tried  him.  He  wished  to  see  or  hear 
read  the  commission  by  which  they  tried  him,  which  was  re- 
fused him.  They  entered  up  his  having  refused  to  plead  and 
then  passed  sentence  upon  him.  I  have  already  said,  that  in 
treason  for  levying  war,  the  most  usual  form  is  to  charge  the 
war  to  have  been  levied  with  persons  unknown,  and  that  in  ca- 
ses where  some  of  the  persons  were  certainly  known.  The  gentle- 
man then  says,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  charge  the  prisoner  with 
levying  war,  but  that  in  the  overt  act  we  should  have  set  out  the 
particular  acts  which  were  done  by  the  prisoner  and  the  evi- 
dence by  which  we  mean  to  charge  him.  I  deny,  sir,  that  this  is 
law.  The  overt  act  does  not  make  the  treason:  it  is  only  evidence 
of  it,  and  is  inserted  merely  to  shew  what  is  intended  to  be 
proved  against  the  prisoner;  it  is  introduced  in  the  indictment  to 
warn  him  of  some  particular  act  that  will  be  proved  against  him, 
in  order  that  he  may  prepare  to  meet  and  repel  it  with  his  de- 
fence. Whether  or  not  we  should  have  set  out  the  particular 
acts  done  by  the  pri|oner,  is  a  question  of  law  and  must  be 
decided  by  authority.  I  refer  you  to  8th  State  Trials  218, 
219.  Foster  213,  214,  194,  220.  1  East's  Crown  Law  121, 
116.  1  Hale  122.  4  State  Trials  722.  Lowick's  case,  4  State 
Trials  696—7.  Rockwood's  case.    In  all  of  them  vou  will  find 
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dut  princ^de  clearly  laid  dowD,  that  whenever  the.  treason  of 
kfyiagwaria  charged  in  the  indictment,  only  one  overt  act 
need  be  charged,  and.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  charge  any  more. 
Let  me  read  the  form  of  the  indictment  in  one  of  these  autho- 
rides:  Foster  213, 214,  the  case  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  for 
destroying  the  meetinghouses  of  protestant  dissenters.  The 
indictments  charged,  that  the  prisoners,  ^^withdrawing  their 
aliegimce,  &c.  and  conspiring  and  intending  to  disturb  the 
peace,  Sec.  did  traitorously  compass,  imagine  and  intend  to 
levy  ud  raise  war,  rebellion  and  insurrection  against  the  queen, 
within  the  kingdom ;  and  that  in  order  to  complete  and  eflfect 
thoae  their  traitorous  intentions  and  imaginations,  they,  on  the 
day  of  at  with  a  multitude  of  people, 

to  the  mindier  of  five  hundred,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike 
manner,  kc  then  and  there  traitorously  assembled,  did  traitor- 
ously ordain,  prepare  and  levy  war  against  the  queen,  against  the 
doty  of  their  allegiance,  &c."  Now  sir,  in  this  indictment  there 
is  DO  particular  act  charged.  The  overt  act  charged  is,  that  five 
hundred  men^  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner ^  assembled^ 
&c«  and  ordained  and  levied  war,  is^c.  Now  in  those  cases,  the 
acts  which  those  men  did,  and  which  constituted  their  crime, 
were  pulling  down  meetinghouses;  but  in  the  indictment  there  is 
not  a  word  of  meetinghouses  orimy  other  houses;  and  the  court 
upon  adenm  argument  and  after  a  conference  decided  unani- 
mously that  the  indictment  was  sufficient  and  let  in  the  particular 
evidence  under  it;  and  as  to  the  overt  act,  stating  the  evidence 
on  which  we  mean  to  rely,  it  is  expressly  declared  by  East^  pag^e 
121,  on  t^  authority  of  a  variety  of  cases  which  he  cites,  that 
**  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  whole  detail  of  the  evidence  should 
be  set  out.''  ^^  It  is  sufficient  that  the  charge  be  stated  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  so  that  the  prisoner  may  be  apprised  of  the 
nature  of  it.'' 

Mr.  Randolph,  when  he  came  to  speak  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  went  back  to  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when, 
as  he  sajTB,  not  a  sing^  beam  of  judicial  light  had  touched  the 
£ngliah  horizon,  and  quoted  a  case  decided  in  that  reign,  which 
b  more  in  detail  than  die  song  of  Chevy  Chase  or  Pope's  Histor}' 
of  die  Parish  Clerk.  The  indictment,  which  he  read  from  the 
State  Trials,  exhibits  indeed  a  legal  curiosity;  but  the  inference 
diat  this  detail  is  necessary  is  refiijted  by  express  authority.  Easty 
^L  1.  pm  124, 125,  on  various  authorities  informs  us,  that  it  is 
ioficient  in  that  species  of  treason  (compassing  the  king's  death) 
tD  lay  as  the  overt  act,  that  A  and  B  met  and  proposed  the 
king's  death;  besides  what  becomes  of  this  inference  from  an  in- 
dictment so  much  in  detail,  at  a  time  when  not  a  ray  of  judicial 
fight  had  touched  the  British  horizon^  when  in  these  davs  of 
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flMHre  splendor,  it  w<Mtt  be  soflkiqit  to  tftate  g^iertUy,  diat  the 
aijveral  persons  accused  nliet  and* ^compassed  die^  dc»atth  of  the 
kfaig ;  £cnr  modern  indictmenis  tthibit  nothing  of  this  tedious 
deuul.  An  inference  from  these-modem  indictments,  that  this 
detail  is  not  necessary,  is  certainly  as  fair  as  an  inference  from 
the  ancient  indictments,,  that  it  is' necessary*  Thus  your  infe- 
rences are  in  conflict  and  destroy  each  other.  I  refer  you  to  the 
cases  of  Lacock  and  Rookwood,  first  cited  for  another  purpose, 
to  shew  that  this  minute  and  circumstantial  form  of  indictment 
is  exploded. 

East^  1  voLpage  116,  is  still  more  particular  on  this  subject- 
After  stating,  that  in  every  indictment  for  high  treason,  die  par* 
ticular  species  of  treason  must  be  charged,  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  statute  of  Edward,  as  the  substantial  offence,  he  adds,  that 
^  then  some  overt  act  must  be  laid,  as  the  means  made  use  of  to 
cflectuate  the  traitorous  purpose."  ^^  The  overt  acts  so  laid  are 
in  truth  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence; 
and  therefore,  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient  to  allege  that  the  pri* 
'aoner  compassed  the  king's  death,  or  that  he  levied  war  against 
Um  or  adhered  to  his  enemies;  for  upon  a  charge  so  general 
and  indefinite,  he  cannot  know  what  he  is  to  defend.  The  parti- 
cular acts  of  the  compassing  and  adherence  must  be  set  forth; 
and  in  the  other  instance  (that  of  levying  war)  it  must  be  al- 
leged, that  he  assembled  with  a  multitude  armed  and  arrayed  in  a 
warHAe  manner,  and  levied  xjuar;^^  and  thus  it  is  alleged  in  our 
indictment.  East  proceeds.  ^^  The  indictment  agsunst  Purchase 
and  Damaree,  for  pulling  down  meetinghouses,  charged  that 
they,  with  a  multitude  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,^  the  jury 
unknown,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  waiiike  manner,  with  dubs 
and  stones  and  other  arms  ofiensive  and  defensive,  levied  war 
against  the  queen.  No  exception  was  taken  to  the  indictment  fay 
Damaree's  counsel ;  but  on  behalf  of  Purchase  it  was  objected, 
that  there  ought  to  have  been  an  overt  act  laid  of  the  treason; 
because  there  being  such  a  variety  of  facts  which  amount  to  levy- 
ing war,  if  the  particular  facts  intended  to  be  brought  forward 
against  the  prisoner  were  not  alleged,  he  could  not  know  how 
to  make  hb  defence.  But  it  was  resohed  by  all  the  judges  upon 
conference,  that  the  indictment  was  good;  and  that  levying  war 
being  an  overt  act  of  itself  no  other  overt  act  need  be  edleged.^'^ 
The  indictments  in  those  cases^  are,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
substantially  stated  by  Foster  213,  214;  and  the  indictments 
themselves  are  to  be  found  in  B  State  Trials  218, 219.  Though 
the  real  crime  was  pulling  down  meetinghouses,  nothing  is  said 
of  them  in  the  indictment. 

Here  Mr.  Wickham  begged  leave  to  interrupt  Mn  Wirt,  in 
order  to  explain,  as  he  said  Mr.  Wirt  had  misunderstood  hhn. 
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My  argumeiit,  ^d  he^  waa  not  that  a^iecial  indictment  was 
neccssMy  in  every  caae,  but  that  whenever  an  aksentee  w«a 
chamd  and  was  to  be  made  liable  by  relation  for  the  acts. of 
another,  the  manner  of  his  being  connected  with  thiat  other 
should  be  stated  in  the  indictment.  For  instance,  I  put  the  case 
of  Blannerfaassett.  I  never  said  that  such  an  indictment  as  is 
now  before  the  court  would  not  be  good  against  Blannerhassett, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  overt 
act  is  charged  to  have  been  committed.  I  believe  I  was  under- 
stood fay  the  court,  because  an  explanation  to  the  same  eflfect  was 
given  before  to  another  gentleman  who  had  misconceived  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  am  obliged  to  the  ge^deman  for  his  expla- 
nadon,  but  I  did  not  misunderstand  him*  He  states,  that 
whenever  a  man  is  to  be  charged  with  levyin^^  war  by  reladon^ 
the  indictment  should  specify  the  particidar  act  which  consti- 
tutes the  treason*  I  answer,  that  if  the  accused  have  borne  a  part 
wluch  constitutes  treason,  he  is  sufficiendy  and  properly  charged 
in  this  indictment.  I  have  shewn,  that  in  every  case  where  a 
prisoner  has  acted  a  part  which  amounted  to  treason,  whether  he 
be  absent  or  present,  he  may  be  indicted  generally,  because  he 
b  a  principal  m  the  treason;  and  wherever  a  person  accused  is 
a  principal  in  the  treason  of  levying  war,  it  is  sufficient  to  charge 
diat  he  did  levy  war.  It  is  a  general  definition,  ainhorized  by 
the  constitution;  and  if  it  be  objected,  that  such  an  indictment 
would  be  too  general,  because  there  would  be  no  overt  act  laid, 
I  answer,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  state  in  such  an  indictment  for 
levying  war,  that  a  multitude  (amounting  to  a  particular  num- 
ber specified)  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  assem- 
bled and  levied  war,  &c.  and  this  construction  is  not  only  autho- 
riaed  by  the  ccmstitution,  but  consistent  with  adjudged  cases. 
The  gentkmajn  said,  that  he  referred  to  a  number  of  authorities, 
to  shew  that  persons,  attempted  to  be  nmde  traitors  by  relJEition, 
were  specially  proceeded  against.  I  suspect  that  he  will  find  no 
case  to  support  his  doctrine.  He  will  find  no  case  where  a  man, 
made  a  traitor  by  relation,  has  his  acts  detailed  in  the  indict- 
ment* He  will  nnd  no  case,  in  which  the  conduct  of  a  ^zrty  ac- 
cused amounts  to  levying  war,  where  the  indictment  charges 
him  more  specially  than  our  indictment  charges  the  prisoner. 
But  if  such  a  case  could  be  found,  it  would  not  be  material;  be- 
cause the  question  is  not  what  the  practice  is,  but  what  the  law 
is.  In  all  me  modem  cases,  since  the  British  horizon  has  been 
enlightened  by  judicial  wisdom,  the  indictments  have  been  as 
weoontend* 
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Chief  Jitstice*— -Do  you  mean  to  Bay,  that  it  is  not  necetsaty 
to  state  in  the  indictment  in  what  manner  the  accused,  who  it  is 
admitted  was  absent,  became  connected  with  the  acts  on  Blan- 
il)erhassett's  island  f 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  mean  to  say,  that  the  count  is  general  in  mo- 
dem cases;  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  accused  a 
traitor  by  connexion,  by  stadng  the  act  which  was  done,  and 
which  act,  from  his  conduct  in  the  transaction,  he  made  his 
own;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  this  charge  generally,  not  only 
because  it  is  authorized  by  the  constitutional  definition,  but  be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  modem  cases,  in  which  the  indict- 
ments are  pruned  of  all  needless  luxuriances* 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — I  do  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  case,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  charge  a  person  who  was  not  present, 
as  a  principal  in  levying  war,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  present,  in  which  the  count  was  general  as  it  is  termed.  He 
says,  that  the  modem  practice  is  to  charge  an  absentee  as  pre- 
sent, and  the  acts  of  one  person  as  those  of  another,  by  relattcm. 
I  say  that  it  has  never  been  attempted  in  any  case,  except  diat 
of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton.  If  there  be  such  a  case  let  it  be 
shewn;  and  if  such  attempts  were  to  be  made,  I  hope  they  would 
be  discountenanced  by  every  tribunal  in  this  country.^ 

Mr.  Wirt  insisted  that  Mr.  Wickham  was  mistaken;  that 
there  is  not  a  single  dictum  against  the  doctrine  for  which  he  con- 
tended, and  authorities  remained  yet  untouched;  none  had  been 
yet  produced.  He  then  proceeded.  Whenever  the  conduct  of 
a  man  amounts  to  levjdng  war,  the  indictment  need  not  say  any 
more,  than  that  he  did  levy  war.  It  is  alleged  that  we  ought  to  be 
more  special  in  our  indictment.  I  refer  you  to  the  Apprentices* 
case,  2  State  Trials  581,  to  shew  that  under  the  general  indict* 
ment  for  levying  war,  they  go  in  England  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  at  large;  and  2d,  I  answer  to  Mr.  Wickham's  cases, 
that  neither  of  them,  as  before  observed,  is  for  levying  war. 
Hewet  and  Mordaunt  were  indicted  for  giving  commissions  to 
officers  of  the  exiled  king;  and  this  is  not  charged  as  accessmial 
to  any  greater  act,  as  levying  war.  The  indictments  are  restricted 
to  the  simple  facts  which  I  have  stated,  and  contemplate  no  ul- 
terior act.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  those  acts  are  of  an  ac- 
cessorial nature,  when  the  sole  guik  in  the  case  is  consummated 
by  the  acts  themselves  which  are  charged,  without  borrowing 
any  portion  of  that  guilt  from  any  subsequent  occurrence? 

The  other  case,  that  of  Cornish,  charges  him  with  pitxmsing 
assistance  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  here  his  indictment 
stops.  It  does  not  look  to  any  thing  else  (as  Monmouth's  inva- 
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BOi  die  levying  of  war.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  these 
esses  to  wsTFsnt  die  pmcitde,  that  when  a  man  is  attiempted  to 
be  implicated  by^  accessorial  acta,  in  the  treason  of  levying  war, 
those  accessorial  acts  nmst  be  detailed*  There  is  nothmg  in 
them  to  prove,  diat  the  charge  of  levying  war  with  an  armed 
mnldtiide  b  insufficient;  on  the  contnuy,  in  the  only  case  in 
iriikh  diis  point  came  direcdy  in  question  before  the  court,  it 
WW  mumnsoosly  and  soknuly  declared  to  be  sufficient. 

Is  it  not  sufficient  in  reason  as  well  as  in  law?  They  say  diat 
colonel  Burr  is  taken  by  surprise  by  the  general  form  of  the 
incfictiiient;  nay  that  he  is  therefore  persecuted  by  die  govem<» 
aent.  But  how  is  the  feict?  Do  you  believe  that  Aaron  Burr 
is  not  suffictendy  apprised  by  this  indictment  of  thc-chai^ 
agatost  him^  to  prepare  for  his  defence?  When  it  is  recollected 
dMC  he  finmed  a  |dot  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union ;  diat  his 
psiltjr  went  bom  Beaver  to  Blannerhassett's  island;  diat  he 
join^  them  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland;  that  they  were  ap* 
pioaching  to  New-Orleans,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by 
te  Activity  and  energy  of  the  constituted  authorities^  that  efforts 
were  made  to  try  him  in  other  states;  and  that  he  has  been 
bought  hither  for  trial ;  will  any  man  in  his  senses  belike  diat 
he  is  ngt  sufficiendy  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
hiflo?  Has  he  not  prepared  for  his  defence?  He  himself  states, 
that  he  has  summoned  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses.  For  what 
pomse?  Is  it  because  he  does  not  understand  the  charge?  He 
wcu  understands  die  charge.  Let  us  not  then  sir,  by- these  cap- 
tieos  eacciepdons,  unsupported  either  by  law  or  reason,  permit 
ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  inquiry  before  us*  Reason 
and  \kw  concur  in  shewing  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Wick* 
ham^  second  point  to  obstruct  the  evidence. 

I  come  now  sir,  to  the  gentleman's  third  point,  in  which  he 
si^s  he  cannot  possibly  fail.  It  is  this:  ^^  because  if  the  prisoner 
he  afirittcipal  in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second 
degfoe;  ami  his  guih  being  of  that  kind  which  is  termed  deri- 
vative^  no  fiirther  parol  evidence  can  be  let  in  to  charge  him, 
QDtil  we  shew  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal  in  the 
fint  degree* 

By  this  I  understand  thagendeman  to  advance,  in  other  terms, 
discommon  law  doctrine,  that  when  a  man  is  rendered  a  prin- 
cipal in  treason^  by  acts  which  would  make  him  an  accessory  in 
ftsoarf)  he  cannot  be  tried  before  the  principal  in  the  first  degree. 

I  undetBtand  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  as 
astaUished  by  all  the  authorities;  but  when  I  concede  this  point, 
I  insist  that  it  can  have  no  effect  in  favour  of  the  accused,  for 
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tsroretteos:  Ist.  Bccauac  it  is  the  mere  crettnre  of  the  cemmaa 
faiw. 

2dly.  Because  if  the  commoQ  law  of  England  be  our  Ia(w, 
this  positifm  assumes  what  is  denied,  that  tl^  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  in  this  case  is  of  an  accessorial  nature  or  such  as  would 
make  him  an  accessory  in  fielonv. 

First,  Because  this  position  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  com- 
mem  law.  If  it  be  so,  no  consequence  can  be  deduced  from  it-* 
It  is  sufficient,otf  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  take  his  own  de^ 
daration,  that  the  common  law  does  not  exist  in  this  country. 
If  we  examine  the  constitudon  and  the  act  of  congress,  we  shul 
find  that  this  idea  of  a  distinction  between  princi|Nils  in  die  first 
and  second  degree  depends  entirely  on  the  common  law.  Nei- 
ther the  constitution  nor  the  act  of  congress  knows  any  sudi 
distincticm.  Ml  who  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  whether 
present  or  absent  gtfwho  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  whether 
on  the  ^)ot  of.  the  assemblage  or  performing  some  minute  and 
inconsideraUe  part  in  it,  a  uiousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, incur  equally  the  sentence  of  the  law:  they  are  aU  equalh/ 
traitors*  This  scale  therefore,  which  graduates  the  guilt  of  the 
ofienders  and  establishes  the  order  of  their  respective  trials,  if 
it  ever  existed  here,'  is  completely  abrogated  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  this  country.  The  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution and  defined  treason,  congress  which  legislated  on  that 
subject  and  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  country  expounding 
the  constitution  and  the  law,  .have  united  in  its  abrogation.  But 
let  us  for  a  moment  put  the  convention,  congress  and  judiciaiy 
aside  and  examine  how  the  case  will  stand.  Still  this  scale  (rf* 
moral  guilt,  which  Mr.  Wickham  has  given  us,  is  the  creature  of 
the  cgmmon  law^  which  as  already  observed,  he  himself  in  ano- 
ther branch  of  his  argument  has  emphatically  told  us  does  not 
exist  in  this  country.  He  has  stated  that  the  creature  presup^ 
poses  the  creator,  and  that  where  the  creator  does  not  exist,  the 
creature  cannot^  The  common  law  then  being  the  creator  of  the 
rule  which  Mr.  Wickham  has  given  us,  and  that  common  law 
not  existing  in  this  country,  neither  can  the  rule  which  is  the 
mere  creature  of  it  exist  in  this  country.  So  that  the  gendeman 
has  himself  furnished  the  argument,  which  refutes  this  infallible 
point  of  his,  cm  which  he  has  so  much  relied.  But  to  try  this  po- 
sition  to  its  utmost  extent,  let  us  not  only  put  aside  the  constitu- 
tion and  act  of  congress  and  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  but  let 
us  admit  that  the  conunon  law  does  exist  here.  Still  before  the 
principle  coold  apply,  it  would  remain  to  be  proven,  that  the 
tonduct  of  die  prisoner  in  this  case  has  been  accessorial ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  his  acts  in  relation  to  this  treason  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  would  make  him  an  accessory  in  felony; 
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BvMt  Ib  Mb  ^t^  cBat  I  It  i^^imiertpetUwprmcifiiL  ItisdemcA 
that  his  acts  are  such  as  would  make  hun  an  accessoiym  felonjr* 
I  hare  abeady  in  another  branch^of  this  subject  end^enroured  to 
abew  oo  the  grounds  of  authority  and  reason,  diat  a  man  might 
be  ioTC^v^  in  the  guih  of  treason  as.a  princijMd  by  being  kgaUy 
though  not  acttuUly  present;  that  treason  occupied  a mudiwide^r 
ipacc  than  felony;  that  the  scale  of  proximity  between  die  ac- 
cessoiT  and  principal  must  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  die  theatre  of  the  treason;  and  that  as  the  prisoner  must  be 
considered  as  legally  present,  he  could  not  be  an  accessory  but  a 
principal.  If  I  Imve  succeeded  in  this,  I  have  in  fact  proved  that 
ms  cmduct  cannot  be  deemed  accessorial.  But  an  error  has 
taken  place  from  considering  the  scene  of  the  overt  act  as  the 
dieatre  <rf'the  treason,  from  mistaking  the  overt  act  for  the  treason 
itad^  and  consequendy  from  referring  the  conduct  of  the  priso- 
ner to  the  acts  on  the  island.  The  conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  has 
been  considered  in  relationto  the  overt  act  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  only;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
die  grand  design,  die  deep  pk>t  of  seizing  Orleans,  separating 
die  union  and  establishing  an  independent  empire  in  th^  west,  of 
irinch  the  prisoner  was  to  be  the  chief.  It  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  these  were  his  objects,  and  that  the  whole  western  country 
froBi  Beaver  to  Orieans  was  the  theatre  of  his  treasonable  opera- 
tions. It  is  by  this  first  reasoning  that  you  are  to  consider  whe- 
dicr  hebe  a  principal  or  an  accessory,  and  not  by  limiting  your 
inqiikies  to  the  circumscribed  and  narrow  spot  in  the  island 
where  the  acts  charged  happened  to  be  performed.  HaVing 
shewn,  I  think,  on  the  ground  of  laiVj  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
oonudered  as  an  accessory,  let  me  press  the  inquiry,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  reason  he  be  a  principal  or  an  accessory;  and  re- 
Member  that  his  project  was  to  seize  New-Orleans,  separate  the 
vnaonand  erect  an  independent  empire  in  the  west,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  chiefL  This  was  the  destinauon  of  the  plot  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  drama.  Will  any  man  say  that  Blannerhassett 
was  the  principal,  and  Burr  but  an  accessory?  Who  will  believe 
that  Burr,  the  author  and  projector  of  the  plot,  who  raised  the 
fiorcea,  who  inlisted  the  men  and  who  procured  the  funds  for 
cartjring  it  into  execution,  was  made  a  cat's  paw  of?'  Will  any 
man  believe  that  Burr,  who  is  a  soldier  bdd,  ardent,  resdess  and 
lyipiring,  the  great  actor  whose  brain  conceived  and  whose  hand 
brought  the  plot  into  operation^  that  he  should  sink  down  into 
an  accessory,  and  that  JBlannerhassett  should  be  elevated  into  a 
principal?  He  would  starde  at  once  at  the  thought.  Aaron  Burr, 
the  contriver  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  to  every  bodv  concerned 
in  it  was  as  the  sun  to  the  planets  which  surround  him.  Did  he 
not  bind  them  in  dieh*  respective  orbits  and  give  them  their  light. 
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their  heat  and  their  motbn?  Yet  he  is  to  be  considered  an  acces- 
'sorjr,  and  Biannerhassett  is  to  be  the  principal ! 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  filannerliassett.  Let  us 
compare  the  two  men  and  setde  this  question  of  precedence  be- 
tween them.  It  may  save  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  ceremony 
hereafter. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  is  we  have  seen  in  part  already.  I  will  add, 
that  beginning  his  operations  in  New* York,  he  associates  with 
him  men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessaty  funds.  Pos- 
sessed of  die  main  spring,  his  personal  labour  contrives  all  the 
machinery.  Pervading  Ae  continent  from  New- York  to  New- 
Orleans,  he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which  he 
can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  To  youthful  ar- 
dour he  presents  danger  and  glory;  to  ambition,  rank  and  titles 
and  honours;  to  avarice  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  each  person 
whom  he  addresses  he  presents  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste. 
His  recruitin'g  officers  are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  through- 
out the  continent.  Civil  life  is  indeed  quiet  upon  its  surface,  but 
in  its  bosom  this  man  has  contrived  td  deposit  the  materiak' 
which,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  his  match,  produce  an  explo* 
sion  to  shake  the  continent.  All  this  his  restless  ambition  ha^ 
contrived;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  he  goes  forth  for  the 
last  time  to  apply  this  match.  On  this  occasion  he  meets  widi 
Biannerhassett. 

Who  is  Biannerhassett?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  (led  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in 
ours.  His  history  shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of 
his  mind.  If  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have  exchanged  Ire- 
,  land  for  America.  So  far  is  an  army  from  furnishing  the  society 
natural  and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhassett's  character,  diat  oi|  hk 
arrival  in  America,  he  retired  even  from  the  population  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of 
our  western  forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste  and  science 
and  wealth;  and  lo,  the  desert  smiled!  Possessing  himself  of  a 
beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace  and  deco* 
rates  it  with  every  romantic  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrub- 
bery, that  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him. 
Music,  that  might  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  his. ' 
An  extensive  library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him.  A  philo- 
sophical apparatus  offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
nature.  Peace,  tranquillity  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  de- 
lights around  him.  And  to  crown  the  Enchantment  of  .the  scene, 
a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex  and  graced 
with  every  accompUshnient  that  con  render  it  irresistible,  had 
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blessed  hint  with  her  love  and  made  him  tlic- lather  of  sevcr.ilibtU  M 
drco.  The  evidence  would  conviocc  you,  that  this  is  but  a  fains  fl 
piaun  of  the  real  life.  In  the  midst  of  rU  this  pence,  this  inno-  U 
can  shaplicity  and  thi*i  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the  mind,  ihi*  M 
pore  bantjUct  of  the  heart,  the  dtsiroyer  cornes;  he  tomes  to  -1 
rhange  ihi»  puntdise  into  a  hell.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at    ' 
Itis  approach.  No  monitory  sliiiddcring  throiigli  the  bosom  of 
ihctr  unfonuiiate  possessor  wums  him  of  die  ruin  that  h  coming 
upoohim.  Astruigerpresents  himself.  Introduced  to  their  civili- 
ties by  the  high  rank  which  he  had  latily  held  in  bis  coiintiy,  he     . 
«aan  Kudu  bis  way  1o  their  hearts,  by  the  dignity  and  i.-legancc  of 
hbdemcouor.the  light  and  beauty  of  hisconvurg^itiun  ami  the  se- 
ductive and  fascinating  power  of  tiis  address.  The  conquest  wiis 
not  difficidu  Innocence  is  ever  simple  and  credulous.  Conscious 
lif  DO  design  itstU,  it  suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  ^lard 
fore  its  breast.  Every  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the 
-art  is  thrown  optn,  and  all  who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the 
.lit  of  Eden  when  die  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The  prisoner, 
.Q  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  liimself  into  the  open  and  un-    ■ 
pnctiacd  heart  ol  the  unfortunate  Blannerhasseu,  fniind  but  little  J 
dificulty  in  chiutging  die  native  character  of  that  heart  and  ihe^ 
ofajccu  of  its  affection.  By  degrees  he  infuars  into  it  the  poison  I 
«1»9  own  ambition.  He  breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his  own  cou-    \ 
nigc;  ■  daring  and  desperate  thirst  for  glory;  an  ardour  panting 
far  E^^at  enterprises,  for  all  the  storm  and  bustle  and  hurricane 
et  Me.   In  a  ihort  time  the  whole  man  is  changed,  and  every 
g^ject  of  his  former  delight  is  relinquished.   No  more  he  enjoys 
ibe  tranquil  scene;   it  has  become  tbt  and  insipid  to  his  taste. 
Uis  booCa  KIT  abandoned.    His  retort  and  crucible  are  thrown 
.  '.'\-  -ihrubbcry  blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  tboj 
:i.  he  likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich  me-^ 
;  ;mi£ici  it  longs  for  ihc  tnimpct's  cUngor  andthecan^l 
noil  3  luui'.  Even  the  prattle  of  his  habia,  once  so  sweet,  nOM 
loagerAficcis  hinii  and  the  angel  »milc  of  his  wife,  which  hhherKal 
auched  bU  bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakubte,  is  now  uoseen' J 
and  unfclt.  Greater  objects  have  talcen  possession  of  his  soiil^ 
Hift  inuLgination  has  been  dazzk-dby  virions  ofdiadems^of  sturrifl 
•lid  g!tni;ra  and  titles  of  nobility.    He  has  been  taught  to  buroM 
nth  rcadcas  emulation  at  the  names  of  great  heroes  and  con^ 
SHemn.    His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon  to  relapse  i:ito  m^ 
wUdcrocMi  and  in  a  few  months  we  iind  the  beautiful  and  tendM-  '] 
■Mmcr  of  hi»  boium,  whom  he  lately  '  permitted  not  the  winds 
•r  uuniDer  *  to  visit  too  roughly,'  we  find  her  shivering  at  mid- 
^^t,  on  the  winter  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  mingling  her  tearS' 
■idltlM  lorrcnis,  that  froze  as  they  fell.    Yet  this  unfortunate 
iMtti  ihwi  dcluih-d  from  his  totcrcflt  and  hii  happincM,  thus  sc 
Vol.  ir  N 


duccd  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace,  tlius  coDruundcd 
in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately  spread  for  him  and  over- 
whelmed by  die  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another — this 
man,  thus  ruined  and  undone  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  gfand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  man  is  to  be 
colled  the  principal  ofFendcr,  while  Ae,  by  whom  he  was  thus 

E lunged  in  misery,  is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory! 
s  this  reason?  Is  it  law?  Is  it  humanity?  Sir,  neither  the  hu< 
man  ^eart  nor  the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  perversion 
BO  monstrous  and  absurd!  so  shocking  to  the  soul!  so  revesting 
to  reason!  Let  Aaron  Burr  then  not  shrink  from  the  high  des- 
tination which  he  has  courted,  and  having  already  ruined  Blas- 
ncrhassett  in  fortune,  character  and  happiness  forever,  let  him 
not  attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  illfatcd  man 
between  himself  and  punishment. 

Upon  the  whole  sir,  reason  declares  Aaron  Burr  the  principal 
in  this  crime  and  confirms  herein  the  sentence  of  the  Uw;  and 
the  gentleman,  in  saying  that  his  offence  is  of  a  derivative  and 
accessorial  nature,  begs  the  question  and  draws  his  conclusions 
from  what,  instead  of  being  conceded,  is  denied.  It  is  clear  liom 
what  has  been  said,  that  Burr  did  not  derive  his  guilt  from  the 
men  on  the  island,  but  imparted  his  own  guilt  to  them;  that  he 
is  not  an  accessory  but  a  principal;  and  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection  which  demands  a  record  of  their  con- 
viction before  we  shall  go  on  with  our  proof  against  him. 

But  suppose  you  should  think  otherwise,  suppose  youTBere  of 
opinion,  that  on  principles  of  law  and  reason  (notwithstanding 
the  seeming  injustice  and  inhumanity-  of  considering  him  as  in- 
fericn-  in  guilt  to  them)  Aaron  Burr  was  not  a  principal,  but  an 
accessorial  offender  in  the  treason,  would  you  for  that  reason 
•top  the  evidence  from  going  to  the  jur^?  Now,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  make  him  liable  as  u  principal 
or  accessor)-,  is  only  arguing  in  a  different  shape  the  whole 
question,  whether  he  have  committed  an  overt  act  of  war  or  not. 
The  jury  are  to  consult  and  decide  whether  he  be  a  principal  of- 
fender or  not.  Whether  he  be  a  principal  or  accessory  is  s 
question  oi  fact,  which  they  are  sworn  to  decide.  The  court 
must  judge  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  before  it  can  say  that 
the  accused  is  either  a  principal  or  accessory.  Suppose  one 
put  of  the  evidence  contradicts  another.  Is  it  not  judging  of  the 
loeiffht  of  evidence  to  decide  whether  he  be  a  principal  or  ac- 
CMBOrj-.  If  it  be  not,  I  know  not  what  judging  of  the  weight  of 
evidence  is.  Nothing  is  more  peculiarly  within  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  jury  than  die  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence. 

But  the  court  never  says,  that  the  evidence  is  or  is  not  soffi- 
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cient  to  prove  what  it  is  intended  to  establish.  No  court  has 
such  right.  The  course  in  such  cases  is  to  give  instructions  in 
a  general  charge  to  the  jury,  after  all  the  evidence  shall  have 
been  heard*  Will  you,  because  of  your  impressions  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  a  merely  partial  view  of  the  evidence,  compel  the 
jury  also  to  decide  on  that  necessarily  partial  view?  If  you  do, 
do  you  not  thereby  divest  the  jury  of  their  peculiar  functions  ? 
Their  province  should  not  be  invaded.  The  invasion  is  big  with 
danger  and  terror.  I  trust  that  you  will  see  this  subject  in  the 
awful  light  in  which  it  really  stands,  and  that  you  will  suffer  the 
trial  to  take  its  natural  course. 

Mr.  Martin  has  referred  you  to  a  number  of  cases  from 
Cooper  and  other  authors,  bat  they  do  not  prove  the  position 
intended.  The  court  in  all  these  cases  leaves  the  jury  to  decide 
un  the  overt  act.  You  will  find  those  cases  to  amount  simply  to 
this:  a  dialogue  between  the  court  and  the  counsel  of  the  pri- 
«oner  as  to  the  overt  act.  ITic  court  was  required  to  say,  whc- 
ihcr  the  overt  act  were  proved  or  not.  There  was  no  judicial 
determination.  The  judge  merely  told  his  opinion,  but  he  told 
the  jury  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decision  belonged  to  them  and 
not  to  him. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  criminal  and  civil  cases; 
and  as  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  preserve  the  trial  by 
jury  in  the  former  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people  against  un- 
just persecutions,  than  in  mere  civil  suits  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  property,  the  constitution  has  secured  that  trial  in  all  criminal 
l^osecutions. 

Should  the  court  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  evi- 
dence and  to  wrest  the  cause  from  the  jury  in  favour  of  the 
accused,  would  there  not  be  a  reciprocal  right?  If  it  can  in^- 
terfere  tosave  the  prisoner,  can  they  not  interfere  equally  against 
him?  a  thing  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence. 
Have  the  counsel  on  either  side  a  right  to  call  on  the  other  side, 
to  state  all  their  evidence  before  it  be  introduced,  and  then  to 
address  the  court  without  hearing  it,  if  they  think  they  have  a 
better  chance  before  the  court  than  the  jur\\^  Has  either  party  a 
right  to  substitute  the  court  for  the  jury,  or  the  jury  for  the 
court,  at  pleasure?  to  address  the  court  on  facts,  or  the  jury  on 
points  of  law?  Such  an  attempt  would  not  be  a  greater  encroach- 
ment on  the  right  of  the  proper  tribunal,  than  the  present  motion 
is  on  the  rights  of  the  jury. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourtli  and  last  objection  to  the  admission 
of  our  evidence.  It  is  this,  that  no  evidence  is  relevant  to  con* 
nect  the  prisoner  with  others,  to  make  him  a  traitor  by  relation, 
until  we  shew  an  act  of  treason  in  those  others;  and  the  assem-  • 
blage  on  the  island  was  not  an  act  of  treason. 
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Tile  question  which  the  court  is  hete  called  on  to  decide  isy 
if^hether  the  assemUage  on  Blannerhassett's  island  were  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war.  As  the  overt  act  is  compounded  of  fact  and 
intention,  they  must  yield  to  us  the  intention,  because  we  are 
ready  to  prove  their  intentions  to  be  traitorous*  Were  they  not 
to  admit  it  we  could  not  be  debarred  from  proving  it.  They  must 
admit,  that  the  individuals  who  composed  the  assemUage  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  were  inlisted  by  Aaron  Burr  or  his  subal* 
tern  officers ;  that  they  had  marched  by  individuals  to  the  mouth 
of  Beaver,  a  place  of  partial  rendezvous;  that  when  collected 
there,  they  proceeded  to  Blannerhassett^s  island,  another  plac^ 
of  rendezvous,  where  they  were  to  receive  an  accession  of 
boats,  men,  provisions,  arms  and  ammunition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Blannerhassett  himself;  that  from  the  island  they  pip- 
ceeded  by  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  to  Baton  Rouge,  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous  for  the  expected  forces  from  the  east  and 
from  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Tennessee;  and 
that  at  this  place  he  headed  them,  with  a  considerable  additioQ 
of  men  and  arms.  They  must  admit  that  he  attempted  the  se- 
duction of  the  officers  and  men,  at  the  several  forts  and  garrisons 
of  the  United  States  as  they  passed ;  which  forts  and  garrisons 
were  too  weak  to  have  resisted  with  effectw  They  must  admit  that 
their  destination  was  New-Orleans,  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States'  troops  and  the  commander  in 
chief.  They  must  admit  that  New-Orleans  was  to  be  taken,  toge- 
ther with  its  bank,  shipping  and  military  stores,  &c  that  the 
standard  of  treason  was  to  be  planted  in  diat  city,  which  was  to 
be  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  All  the  country  west  of  the  Al- 
legany was  to  be  annexed  to  his  empire.  All  this  they  must  admit; 
for  this  and  more  we  are  prepared  to  prove;  and  they  must  insist 
that  the  assemblage  on  the  island,  connected  with  all  these  fiictSy 
does  not  amount  to  treason. 

The  question  then  is,  whether,  all  these  things  admitted,  the 
assemblage  on  the  island  were  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  Here 
sir,  are  we  forced  most  reluctandy  to  argue  to  the  court,  on  only 
a  part  of  the  evidence,  in  presence  of  thi  jury,  before  they  have 
heard  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  which  might  go  a  great  way  to 
explain  or  alter  its  effect.  But  unpleasant  as  the  question  is  in 
this  way,  we  must  meet  it.  What  is  an  open  act  of  lev)r]ng  war? 
To  which  we  are  obliged  to  answer,  that  it  must  be  decided  by 
the  constitution  and  act  of  congress. 

Gendemen  on  di^  other  side,  speaking  on  this  subject,  have 
asked  us  for  batdes,  bloody  battles,  bard  knocks,  the  ncMse  of 
cannon.  ''  Shew  us  your  open  acts  of  war,"  they  exclaim.  Hard 
knocks,  says  one,  are  things  we  can  all  feel  and  understand. 
"Where  was  the  open  deed  of  war!,  this  bloody  battle,  this  bloody 
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var?  cries  another.  No  where  gentlemen.  There  was  no  blood} 
battle.  There  was  no  bloody  war.  The  energy  of  a  despised  and 
traduced  government  prevented  that  tragical  consequence.  In 
reply  to  all  this  blustering  and  clamor  for  blood  and  havoc,  let  mc 
ask  calmly  and  temperately,  does  our  constitution  and  act  of  con- 
gress.require  them^  Can  treason  be  committed  by  nothing  short 
of  actual  battle?  Air.  Wickham,  shrinking  from  a  position  so  bold 
and  indefensible,  has  said  that  if  there  be  not  actual  force,  there 
roost  be  at  least  potential  force.  Such  as  terror  and  intimidation 
struck  by  the  treasonal)le  assemblage.  We  will  examine  this  idea. 
presently.  Let  us  at  this  moment  recur  to  the  consdtutional  defi- 
nition of  treason,  or  to  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  this  case. 
^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,"  not  in  making  war,  but  in  levying  it.  The 
whole  question  then  turns  on  the  meaning  of  that  word,  levying* 
This  word  however,  the  genUemen  on  the  other  side  have  art- 
fully dropped:  as  if  conscious  of  its  operation  against  them,  they 
have  entirelv  omitted  to  use  it. 

We  know  that  ours  is  a  motley  language,  variegated  and  en* 
riched  by  the  plunder  of  many  foreign  stores.  When  we  derive 
1  word  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin  or  any  other  foreign  language^ 
living  or  dead,  philologists  have  always  thought  it  most  safe  and 
correct  to  go  to  the  original  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  meaning  of  such  word.  Levy,  we  are  told  by 
all  our  lexicographers,  is  a  word  of  French  origin.  It  is  proper 
therefore,  that  we  should  turn  to  the  dictionary  of  that  language 
to  ascertain  its  true  and  real  meaning;  and  I  believe  we  sh^  not 
find  that  when  applied  to  war,  it  ever  means  to  fight,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  would  have  us  to  believe.  Boyer'.s 
dicuonary  is  before  me  sir,  and  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
appeal  to  him,  because  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout, 
your  Honour,  in  estimating  the  import  of  this  very  word,  thought 
it  not  improper  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  doctor  Johnson. 

"  Lever^'*  the  verb  active,  signifies,  according  to  Boyer,  "  to 
lift,  heave,  hold  or  raise  up.*^  Under  the  verb  he  has  no  phrase 
applicable  to  our  purpose :  but  under  the  substantive  levee^  he  has 
severaL  I  will  give  you  them  all. 

Levee  d^un  stege^  the  raising  of  a  siege.  LevSe  des  fruits^  ga- 
thering of  fruits,  crop,  harvest. 

La  levee  du  pariement  Britanni^ue^  the  rising  or  recess  of 
the  British  parliament.  Levee  (collecte  de  deniersj  a  levy-rais- 
ing or  gathering. 

Levee  de  gens  de  guerre^  levying,  levy,  or  raising  of  soldiers. 
Faire  des  levees  de  soldats^  to  levy  or  raise  soldiers. 

So  that  when  applied  to  fruits  or  taxes,  it  means  gathering  as 
well  as  raising.  When  applied  to  soldiers  it  means  raising  only; 
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not  gathering,  assembling  or  even  bringing  them  together,  but 
merely  raising.  Johnson  takes  both  these  meanings,  as  you  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout;  but  in  the  original 
language,  we  see  that  levjnng,  when  applied  to  soldiers,  m^ans 
simply  the  raising  them,  without  any  thing  further.  In  military 
matters,  levying  ^d  raising,  if  Boyer  may  be  trusted,  are  s}iio- 
nymous. 

But  to  ascertain  still  more  satisfactorily  the  meaning  of  this 
word  kvy^  let  us  look  to  the  source  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  whole  definition  of  treason,  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  3. 
The  statute  is  in  Norman  French,and,  in  describing  the  treason  of 
levying  war,  uses  these  words;  "  St  home  ieve  de  guerre,  contre 
nostre  seigneur  ie  roy  en  son  roycdme.'* 

In  a  subsequent  reign,  I  mean  the  factious  and  turbulent  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  when  the  statute  of  Edvrard,  although 
unrepealed,  was  forgotten,  lost  and  buried  under  the  billows  of 
party  rage  and  vengeance, .  it  became  at  length  necessary  for 
parliament  to  interfere  and  break  in  pieces  the  engine  of  de- 
structive treason;  and  in  the  21st  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  a 
statute  was  passed  which  may  be  considered  as  a  parliamentary 
construction  of  that  of  Edward  III.  In  that  statute,  the  treason 
of  levying  war  is  thus  explained,  ^^  Celuy  que  levy  ie  people,  and 
ehevache  en  counter  Ie  roy  a  fair  guerre  deins  son  realmem^  Here 
the  French  verb,  Ieve,  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  statute  of 
Edward,  with  dn  unimportant  orthographic  variation ;  and  here 
it  is  clearly  contradistinguished  from  the  actual  war.  The  levy  is 
of  men  and  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  making  war;  and  the  levy 
would  have  been  complete,  although  the  purpose  had  never 
been  executed.  I  consider  therefore  the  statute  of  Richard,  as 
not  only  adding  another  authority  to  Boyer,  to  prove  that  the 
extent  of  the  French  verb  lever  when  applied  to  soldiers  goes 
no  farther  than  the  raising  them;  but  I  conisider  that  statute  also 
as  a  parliamentary  exposition  or  glossary  of  the  phn^e  levy  de 
guerre,  in  the  statute  of  Edward.  In  this  latter  opinion  J  am 
supported  by  1  Hcde,  85,  who  speaking  of  the  statute  of  Richard, 
says,  ^^  these  four  points  of  treason"  (setded  by  the  parliament  of 
Richard)  seem  to  be  included  within  the  stat.  25  Edw.  III.  as  to 
the  matter  of  them,  with  these  differences,  viz.  the  forfeiture  is 
extended  further  than  it  was  formerly,  namely  to  the  forfeiture 
of  estates  tail  and  uses.  2.  Whereas  the  ancient  way  of  proceeding 
against  commoners  was  by  indictment  and  trial  thereupon  by 
the  country,  the  trial  and  judgment  is  here  appointed  to  be  in 
parliament.  3.  But  that  wherein  the  principal  inconvenience  of. 
this  act  lay,  was  this,  that  whereas  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third  required  an  overt  act  to  be  laid  in  the  indictment  and 
proved  in  evidence,  this  act  hath  no  such  provision."  These  are 
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all  the  differences  that  he  takes  between  them.  Hence  it  is  deaily 
the  opinion  of  Hale,  that  the  treason  of  levying  war  is  matericdly 
the  same  in  both  statutes.  For  if  the  statute  of  Edward  required 
actual  rvary  hard  knocks^  bloody  battle^  to  constitute  treason,  while 
that  of  Richard  made  the  mere  preparation  for  those  purposes 
treason,  would  it  have  escaped  such  a  mind  as  Hale's,  more  par- 
dculariy  when  he  was  especially  employed  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two  statutes,  and  marking  the  points  of  difference  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  statute  of  Richard?  If  nothing  short  of 
actual  war  will  satisfy  the  statute  of  Edward,  while  that  of  Ri- 
chard covers  so  much  more  ground  as  to  comprehend  the  first 
act  of  recruiting,  and  to  make  it  the  treason,  how  can  the  former 
be  saud  to  include  the  latter?  It  might  with  as  much  propriety  be 
said,  that  a  field  of  batde  includes  the  country  or  kingdom  within 
which  it  lies;  or  that  the  less  includes  the  greater.  Yet  of  this 
absurdity  Hale  hath  been  guilty,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  the 
statutes  uf  Richard  and  of  Edward  are  materially  the  same.  If, 
in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  Hale,  this  point  be  conceded^ 
then  it  is  indisputably  clear  and  certain  that  the  statute  of  Ri- 
chard makes  levying  df  war  to  consist  in  the  preparations  for 
that  war,  in  the  raising  of  men,  horses,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war;  so  also  under  the  statute  of  Edward,  levying  war 
means  the  preparations  for  that  war.  And  if  this  construction  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  be  admitted,  wc  have  but  to  remember 
that  our  definition  of  treason  is  borrowed  from  this  statute,  and 
to  ask  whether  the  same  words,  levying  war^  in  the  English  and 
American  statutes  mean  the  same  thing. 

Confiding  in  tlie  candour  of  this  investigation  and  the  truth 
•f  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  led  me,  I  should  myself  have 
thought  the  mere  inlistment  of  soldiers  of  itself,  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war.  I  should  think  such  inlistment  too,  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  reason  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  consequently  of  our 
constitution  and  act  of  congress,  in  requiring  an  overt  act  to  be 
poven. 

Gentlemen  may  say,  that  tlie  statute  of  Richard  II.  by  this 
construction,  proves  too  much  for  my  purpose;  that  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  parliament  were  dissatisfied  with  the  generality 
of  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  intended  by  that  of  Richard  to  re- 
strsdn  that  generality  and  narrow  the  ground  of  constructive 
treason,  but  that  this  construction  would  extend  it,  and  instead 
of  producing  the  intended  salutary  effects,  would  augment  the 
dangers  which  it  was  intended  to  avert. 

But  the  language  of  the  act,  which  is  plain  and  most  explicit, 
affords  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument.  It  is  exclusive  of 
all  possible  doubts,  by  making  the  act  of  war  consist  in  visible 
external  preparation.    The  term  levij  in  some  lexicons  means 
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^mply  lo  raiae;  and  it' this  plam  sense  and  most  natural  meaning 
were  to  be  adopted,  there  could  then  be  no  doubt,  the  prcvenuon 
of  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  benefits  intended  by  the  act.  But 
it  appears  to  mi:  that  it  is  also  a  reasonable  construction;  that  it 
is  all  that  reason  can  require.  "What  is  the  reason  avowed  by  all 
the  books  for  requiring  proof  of  an  overt  act  to  constitute  trea- 
swi?  Every  man  knows  that  the  moral  turpitude  consists  iti  the 
mind  and  intention.  Why  then  do  we  require  proof  of  an  act.'  It 
is  because  we  cannot  otherwise  discover  the  intention.  It  is  be- 
cause  the  secret  intentions  of  the  mind  lie  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortal  sight.  They  can  be  known  only  to  the  man  himself  and 
to  that  Being  whose  eye  can  pierce  the  gloom  of  midnight  and 
the  still  deeper  gloom  that  shrouds  the  traitor's  heart.  To  his 
fellow  men,  those  intentions  can  be  manifested  only  by  some 
external  or  overt  act.  I  consider  the  phrase  overt  act  as  intended 
to  be  in  contrast  with  ■'■ecret  intention;  but  whenever  this  aecrel 
intention  ripens  and  breaks  out  into  an  act,  of  which  the  human 
senses  can  take  cognisance,  I  consider  the  reason  of  the  law  as 
being  satisfied.  We  are  then  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pi^'- 
ing  Into  and  guessing  at  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  case  ever  occurred  to  contradict  this  idea^  until 
the  case  which  is  nported  by  Vcntris,  which  hath  been  said  bj' 
some  modem  English  writer,  and  pronounced  by  your  Honour, 
to  settle  the  principle  that  the  mere  inlistment  of  soldiers  ia  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  levying  of  war.  Permit  me,  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect  for  your  Honour,  to  examine  that 
case  and  see  whether  it  justify  a  conclusion  so  broad. 

That  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  adjudged  under  the  statute 
of  25  Eehv.  III.  Now  it  requires  but  to  adopt  for  a  moment  the 
idea  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  sanctioned  bv  lord  Hale,  that  the 
statute  of  Richard  explains  by  a  periphrasis,  the  more  condensed 
definitionof  that  of  Edward,  to  perceive  the  reasoningand  whole 
scope  of  the  case  in  Ventris.  "  If  a  man,"  says  the  statute  of 
EdM  ard,  "  shall  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realmr 
**■  or  he,*'  says  the  statute  of  Richard,  "  who  levies  men  and 
horses  against  the  king,  to  make  war  in  his  realm."  The  lety. 
then  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  war.  The  levy  is  the  pre- 
paration; the  war  is  the  purpose;  but  it  is  "  to  make  war  in  Ins 
realm."  Wheresoever  then  the  levy  is  made,  the  purpose  must 
be  to  make  war  in  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  very  dear,  that  though 
the  levying  should  be  within  the  realm,  the  statute  would  not  be 
satisfied,  unless  the  purpose  also  were  to  make  war  within  the 
realm.  It  is  upon  this  latter  point  alone,  upon  the  desnnatioo, 
that  the  case  in  Ventris  turns,  and  not  upon  the  scene  of  inlist* 
ment,  nor  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  fact  of  inlistment. '  The 
case  in  Ventris  is  that  of  Patrick  Hartling,  2  vo/.  315-^16.    IV 
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charge  in  the  indictment  is  conspiring,  the  death  of  the  king 
and  queen,  William  and  Mary;  and  the  overt  act  laid  is  "  levy- 
ing war  by  raising  divers  soldiery  and  men  armed  and  to  be 
armed  (armatos  et  amiaturos)  et  miiites  sic  ut  prafertur  levatos 
extra  hoc  regnum  Anglia  misit^  rt  iter  secum  suscipere  procura- 
vit  ad  sese  jungendos  aiiis  hostihus^  &c."  The  special  verdict 
finds  that  the  prisoner  did  list,  hire,  raise  and  procure  sixteen 
men,  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  time,  &c.  and  those  six- 
teen men  so  listed,  hired,  raised  and  procured^  did  send  otit  of 
this  kingdom  into  the  kingdom  of  France  to  aissist  and  aid  the 
French  king,  &c.  ^^  Upon  this  special  verdict  found,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  justice  Gregorj' and  justice  Ventris,  who  were  then 
present  at  the  sessions,  conceived  som^  doubt:  for  they  were 
of  opinion  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  clause  of  25  Edw. 
III.  of  levying  war;  for  that  clause  is,  if  a  man  levy  war  against 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  realm^  and  by  the  matter 
found  in  the  special  verdict  it  appears  that  these  men  were 
listed  and  sent  beyond  sea  to  aid  the  French  king.  In  the  ori- 
ginal report,  the  words  in  his  realm  virc  printed  in  italics,  as 
marking  the  particular  part  of  the  statute,  on  which  the  opinion 
rested.  But  suppose  the  purposed  war  had  been  within  the 
realm,  is  not  the  implication  from  the  reasoning  of  the  court 
irresistible,  that  the  inlistment  would  ha\'e  been  a  sufficient 
overt  act  of  levying?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  court  in  this  case 
considered  the  statute  of  Edward  as  explained*by  that  of  Rich- 
ard II.  ?  that  it  distinguished  between  the  levy  and  the  war, 
and  required,  according  to  the  express  letter  of  the  second  sta- 
tute, that  not  only  the  preparation  .but  the  proposed  7i;ar  should 
be  within  the  realm  ?  But  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  inlistment 
had  been  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying  war,  then  war  had  been 
levied  within  the  realm.  But  this  is  confounding  the  levy 
with  the  war,  the  means  with  the  end,  the  preparation  with 
the  purpose.  It  is  losing  sight  of  the  requisition  of  the  statute, 
that  not  the  lev\  ing  merely  but  the  intended  war  shall  be  within 
the  realm.  Besides,  when  the  court  avows  the  reason  of  its 
opinion ;  when  it  declares  it  to  consist,  not  in  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  fact  of  preparation,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
war  was  to  be  out  of  the  realm^  with  what  propriety  can  it 
be  argued  that  its  opinion  rested  not  on  the  reason  which  it 
docs  itself  avow,  but  on  one  which  it  does  not  avow,  and 
which  it  disapproves  as  far  as  it  can  'do  it  by  implication  ?  If 
it  were  immaterial  where  the  war  was  to  be,  if  the  inlistment  of 
men  were  in  itself  insufficient  as  an  overt  act  of  levying  war, 
why  did  not  the  court  take  this  ground  at  once  and  say,  that 
the  mere  inlistment  of  men  was  not  an  overt  act  of  levying 
war?  The  answer  is  obvious:  it  was  because  it  considered 
Vol..  II.  O 
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the  GUlute  :is  requiring  that  the  proposed  war  should  be  ivithhi 
the  realm;  whereas  the  war  as  found  by  the  jur>-  was  intended 
to  be  out  of  the  realm;  and  to  mv  judgment  the  inference  U 
equally  obvinus,  that  if  the'n-ar  had  been  found  to  be  intended 
within  the  realm,  the  court  would  have  had  no  doubt,  that  the 
war  had  been  levied  by  the  inlistment.  The  case  inVentris  there- 
fore is  so  far  from  warranting  the  conclusion,  that  the  mere  in- 
listmcnt  is  not  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying  war,  that  in  my 
conception  it  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  act. 
And  if  the  case  inVentris  do  notjustify  the  doctrine,  that  inliat- 
ment  is  insufficient  as  an  overt  act,  I  defy  the  gentlemen  to  pro- 
duce a  case  Dot  dependent  on  that  which  dors  warrant  it< 

But  let  me  yield  the  authority  of  this  case ;  let  me  admit  it  to 
prove  what  it  has  been  uipposcd  to  prove;  still  it  impairs  the 
etymology'  of  the  word  levyingno  farther  than  ihis,  that  raising 
men  only  ia  not  levying  war.  How  far  then  are  we  to  cany  the 
meaning  of  the  word  levy?  Shall  we  add  the  other  meaning 
of  the  word  )d  the  oi-iginal  language  and  say  that  the  men  must 
not  only  be  raised  but  that  they  must  be  brought  together  or  mt- 
sembled^  Be  it  so:  and  I  contend  that  neither  the  courts  of  this 
country  nor  of  England  have  ever  required  more  than  a  mere 
assemblage  of  men  nith  a  tri^asonable  intent;  whether  they  be 
armed  or  unarmed,  .whether  they  use  force  or  not,  andwMtlKr 
their  numbers  be  great  or  £mall,  still  the  treason  is  complete. 

Anns  are  no>nectEsar>-.  Whenever  the  English  books  appear 
to  require  them,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  in  the 
statement  of  some  hypothetic  rase  tvhere  the  overt  act  ia  to  con- 
tain u'it/n/i  ilst/fcvii/eiicc  of  the  treanonable  intent;  but  whenever 
the  treasonable  intentcan  be  proved  by  evidence  extrinsic  of 
the  overt  art,  arms  have  never  in  any  case  been  required.  Hale. 
vol.  1.  p.  131.  for  example,  puts  these  cases,  "  as  where  people 
are  assembled  in  grtfat  numbersarmed  with  weapons  oAcnsiVC 
and  defensive  of  war.-  If  they  march  thus  armed  in  a  body;  IC 
they  have  chosen  commanders  or  officers ;  if  they  march  cum 
ve.vilUa  explicatis  or  With  drum  or  trumpet  or  thd  like."  In  all 
these  cases,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  extraneous  evidence 
of  the  treasonable  intent;  but  that  intent  was  to  be  found  in 
the  appearance  and  warlike  array  of  the  assemblage  itself. 
jVIr.  Dallas,  whose  legal  opinions  arc  certainly  entitled  to  veiy 
high  respect,  when  he  tvas  counsel  for  John  Fries,  and  was  con- 
sequently not  interested  in  extending  the  doctrine  of  treaaon, 
itdmitted  the  distinction  which  I  have  here  taken.  In  p.  100  of 
Frita'a  Trial  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  As  on  the  one  hand, 
I  grant  that  the  circumstance  of  military  array  ia  not  necmary 
to  ail  act  of  treason  if  the  intention  ia  traitorous,  so  1  insist  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  circumsunce  of  military  array  will  not 
constitute  treason  without  such  intentions."   In  this  be  is  sup> 
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ported  by  all  the  English  authorities.  I  do  not  refer  to  his  ar- 
gument as  authority,  but  merely  to  shew  the  strong  impression 
which  this  distinction  had  made  on  the  mind  of  that  gentleman. 
Lord  Hale,  who  seems  more  disposed  than  any  other  writer  or 
judge  to  narrow  the  doctrine  of  treason,  no  where  says,  that 
arms  are  necessary.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  what 
constitutes  levying  w2ir,  he  says,  it  is  commonly  expressed  by 
the  words  more  guerrino  arraiatu  1  Hales  Pleas  of  the  Crown^ 
131.  That  is,  in  treating  generally  of  the  subject  or  describing 
the  offence  in  indictments,  it  is  commonly  so  expressed  ;  and 
in  this  light  he  is  understood  by  FoAter^  208.  So  far  indeed  is 
lord  Hale  from  requiring  military  array,  that  by  the  strongest 
implication  he  declares  it  unnecessary*.  In  the  same  page: 
^  Again,  the  actual  assembling  of  many  rioters  in  great  num- 
bers to  do  unlawful  acts,  if  it  be  not  modo  guerrino  or  specie 
heW^  as  if  they  have  no  military  arms  nor  march  or  continue  in 
the  posture  of  war,  may  make  a  great  riot,  yet  doth  not  alway.'i 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war."  What  is  the  candid  inference 
from  this  passaged  TYiVX  sometimes  such  un  unarmed  assem- 
blage, without  the  warlike  array  or  the  shew  of  war,  may 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war:  for  if  this  be  not  the  inference,  the 
word  ahvtufs  used  by  lord  Hale  has  no  signification  whatsoever. 
When  will  such  an  assemblage  amount  to  levying  war?  When 
the  intention  is  manifested  by  other  proof.  I  affirm,  that  no  case 
can  be  produced  to  prove  that  arms  are  necessar}-;  that  on  the 
contrary,  every  writer  and  every  judge,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  mention  the  subject  directly,  has  declared  arms  to  be  unne- 
cessary if  the  intention  can  be  otherwise  proven.  ^^  I  do  not 
diink,"  says  Foster^  p.  208.  ^  any  great  stress  can  be  laid  on 
such  distinction  (being  armed  or  unarmed).  It  is  true,  that  in 
case  of  levying  war,  the  indictments  generally  charge,  that  the 
defendants  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner;  and 
where  the  case  would  admit  of  it,  the  other  circumstances  of 
swords,  guns,  drums,  colours,  &c.  have  been  added;  but  I 
thin/k  the  flierits  of  the  case  have  never  turned  singly  on  any 
of  these  circumstances.  In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Pur- 
chase, there  was  nothing  gi'oen  in  evidence  of  the  usual  pa- 
geantry of  war,  no  military  weapons,  no  banners  or  drums,  nor 
any  regular  consultation  previous  to  the  rising;  and  yet  the 
want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the  court 
though  the  prisoners'  counsel  insisted  much  on  that  matter. 
He  adds  what  confirms  Mr.  Dallas's  distinction:  ^^The  true 
criterion  in  all  these  cases  is,  quo  animo  did  the  parties  as- 
semble?" not  with  what  they  lought,  or  whether  there  were 
hard  knocks  or  bloody  battles.  £ast,  in  his  Crown  LaWjp.  67* 
roUeas  the  authorities  together  and  proves  the  truth  of  Foster's 
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position,  that  arms  or  militaiy  weapons  are  unnecessary;  and 
that  the  intention  is  the  criterion.  In  the  English  books,  not 
a  single  decision,  not  even  an  obiter  dictum  of  a  single  judge 
can  be  found  to  shew,  that  military  array  is  necessary  where 
the  treasonable  intention  can  be  otherwise  proved. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  authorities  of  our  own  country. 
Judges  Chase,  Iredell  and  Peters  expressly  declare  them* 
selvfis  of  Posterns  opinion.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  short  passage 
from  Judge  Chase's  charge  to  the  jur)'  on  the  trial  of  Fries. 
(Frie^^s  Trials  p.  197.)  "  The  court  arc  of  opinion,  that  militaiy 
weapons  ^as  guns  and  swords  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  are 
not  necessary-  to  make  such  insurrection  or  rising  amount  to 
levying  war,  because  numbers  may  supply  the  want  of  military 
weapons,  and  other  instruments  may  effect  the  intended  mis* 
chiff.  The  leg-alg-uiit  Qf  levying  war  may  be  incurred  without 
the  use  iff  military  weapons  or  military  array  ^ 

I  think  I  may  now  consider  it  as  proven,  that  arms  are  no| 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  treason  either  in  England  or 
this  country.  Since  then  no  arms  were  necessary  to  make  the 
assemblage  on  the  island  a  treasonable  assemblage,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  notice  Mr.  Wickham's  position,  that  the  rifles^ 
which  are  proven  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  men  there, 
are  not  necessarily  military  weapons.  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
I  suspect  that  there  may  be  yet  those  living  in  Great  Brjlaiii, 
who  remember  the  name  of  general  Morgan,  and  who  can  bear 
witness,  that  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  backwoodsman,  though 
even  without  a  bayonet,  is  a  miKtar}^  weapon  emphadcally,and 
as  formidable  a  one  too  as  a  soldier  need  encounter.  They  were 
the  best  weapons  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intend* 
ed,  such  as  scouting  parties,  picking  the  enemy's  men  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  repelling  attacks  on  parties  clearing  obstruc- 
tions, &c.  But  we  are  told,  that  if  arms  be  not  necessar\',y0rrr 
is  necessary  to  make  an  assemblage  treasonable.  Let  us  in* 
quire  if  this  be  so. 

GenUemen  contend,  that  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  is  not  sufficient ;  there  must  be 
force  to  constitute  treason.  I  say,  that  force  is  not  requisite  to 
constitute  treason,  either  by  reason  or  authority.  Let  us  just 
examine  it  on  the  ground  of  reason.  What  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  requiring  this  force?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
what  the  intention  of  the  assemblage  is?  If  that  be  the  object,' 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it;  for  the  intention  may  be  shewn  by 
other  acts. 

The  intention  does  not  depend  on  the  act.  The  object  is 
proved  by  the  assemblage  itself.  If  there  be  an  assemblage  of 
men,  whose  treasonable  intentions  cannot  be  proved  by  any  other 
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means  whatsoever  than  an  overt  act,  then  force  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  proved ;  but  where  the  intentions  of  an  assemblage 
can  be  proved  to  be  treasonable,  force  is  not  necessary*  The 
acts  of  coming  together  and  forming  the  assemblage  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  traitorous  intention  complete  the  treason*  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Purchase :  neither  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  riot  nor  at  pulling  down  any  of  the  houses 
was  he  present*  He  took  no  part  in  the  outrages  of  the  night 
till  late  at  the  bonfire  at  Drur}'-lane.  The  rioters  had  destroyed 
many  buildings  before  he  joined  them*  He  had  no  part  in  their 
intentions;  for  the  circumstances  excluded  the  possibility  of  it. 
He  joined  them  just  at  the  close  of  the  riot,  and  heiNras  drunk 
when  he  joined  them.  He  encouraged  them,  when  he  did  join 
them,  to  make  resistance  to  the  king's  guards,  and  he  assaulted 
their  commander*  He  had  taken  no  part  before  that  in  those  ri- 
ots and  routs*  There  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  harboured  any 
treasonable  intention.  There  was  no  way  therefore  to  manifest 
his  intention  but  by  some  act ;  and  though  his  guilt  was  far  short 
of  that  of  the  others,  yet  as  he  joined  them  though  at  a  late  pe- 
riod in  resisting  the  laws,  and  committed  acts  of  violence  him- 
aelf,li  majority  of  the  judges  thought  he  was  involved  in  their 
guik.  In  such  cases  the  intention  can  only  be  proved  by  an  ex- 
ternal act*  If  it  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
Some  act  of  force  is  therefore  required,  because  there  is  no 
other  way  of  shewing  the  intention  but  by  the  indications  of 
acts  of  force,  from  which  alone  the  intention  is  to  be  inferred. 
But  force  is  never  necessary  to  be  proved  when  the  intention 
can  be  proved  by  independent  and  distinct  proof.  But  though 
force  be  required,  the  least  act  of  force  will  suffice ;  and  if  wc 
could  have  proved  resistance  to  general  Tupper  by  two  wit- 
nesses, we  should  have  proved  a  sufficient  force  for  the  gentle- 
men. But  they  would  say  still  there  was  no  act  of  force*  What 
necessity  is  there  for  that?  Would  it  prove  any  thing  more  than 
the  mere  intention?  Is  not  intention  otherwise  abundantly 
proven  ?  Would  resistance  to  general  Tupper  have  served  to 
develop  either  the  act  or  intention  ?  Would  it  relate  to  the 
turpitude  of  the  great  design  ?  or  would  it  prove  it  to  be  pure  f 
For  what  cause  can  the  gentlemen  require  this  force  ?  The  re- 
sistance to  general  Tupper  would  not  have  thrown  one  ray  of 
light  on  the  subject* 

Mr*  Lee  says,  that  hard  knocks  are  things  we  can  all  feel,  yet 
it  is  equally  true  that  an  assemblage  of  men  is  an  object  we  can 
all  see.  True  it  is,  as  the  gentleman  says,. that  cannons  and 
small  arms  may  be  heard ;  and  so  may  the  disclosure  of  a  trea- 
sonable plot.  At  last,  the  overt  act  which  they^equire  is  but  an 
appeal  to  the  human  senses ;  and  the  overt  act  which  we  have 
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yrrtyctL  la  equally  Mtisfvctory  to  them.  Why  do  they  insist  on 
calling  in  the  scnscof  feeling  to  the  Bense  of  hearing?  He  nty 
suy,  it  wc  were  to  ftcl  it,  that  we  must  also  taste  and  smell  it. 
Mr.  Wickham  indeed  complains,  that  if  you  stop  him  short  of 
actual  force,  you  take  away  the  hcut  panitentia.  I  say,  if  }-ou 
do  not  atop  short  of  it,  you  take  away  the  motive  of  repen- 
tance; foryouofferthetraitor  victory  and  triumph,  and  it  is  not 
in  their  arms,  that  we  are  to  expect  from  him  repentance.  Bat 
was  there, sir,  no  opportunity  for  repentance  in  this  case?  We 
shall  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  for  more  than  a  year  brooding 
over  this  treason.  The  ruin  and  desolation  that  he  was  about  to 
hriog  upon  this  country  must  have  been  often  before  him.  If 
all  love  of  his  country'  Were  so  far  extinguished  in  his  breast, 
that  he  could  not  forbear,  if  the  downfal  of  liberty  and  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war  gave  no  pang  of  remorse  to  his  bosom,  why, 
for  his  own  sake,  did  he  not  repent?  Why  did  he  not  remem- 
ber Cromwell  and  the  treason  and  fate  of  Cesar?  Cromwell  as 
bold  and  daring  as  himself  and  the  miserable  effects  of  his  suc- 
cessful usurpation ;  the  terrors  that  haunted  and  scourged  hin 
day  and  night,  and  blasted  him  even  amidst  the  splendor  of  a 
palace.  Cesar  and  Cromwell  he  did  not  forget ;  but  he  remem- 
bered thcmas  objects  of  competition  and  rivalship;  not  to  de- 
test and  Libhor,  but  to  envy,  admire  and  emulate.  Such  wu  the 
kind  of  rtmorse  which  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  drenchiog  his 
country  in  blood  .ind  substituting  despotism  for  liberty;  auch 
the  ver}  promising  disposition  and  temper  for  repentance, which 
alone  he  manifested. 

Mr.  Randolph  wishes  to  know,  how  the  line  can  be  drawn 
between  inlisting  and  striking  a  blow.  The  answer  is  obvious: 
At  the  point  of  the  assrmi/age,  vhtre  the  courts  of  England  and 
the  highest  court  in  this  country  have  concurred  in  drawing  it 
A  line  strong  ;«id  plain  enough  to  be  seen  and  known  is  drawn. 
Docs  reason,  sir,  require  that  you  should  wait  until  the  blow  be 
struck?  If  so,  adieu  to  the  law  of  treason  and  to  the  chance  of 
punishment.  The  aspiring  traitor  has  only  to  lay  his  plans,  as- 
semble his  forces  and  strike  no  blow  till  he  be  in  such  power  as 
to  di-fy  resistance.  He  understands  the  law  of  treason*  He 
draws  a  line  of  demarcation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within 
the  bnundani'  of  the  law.  He  projects  an  enterprise  of  treason. 
He  inlists  men.  He  directs  all  the  operations  essential  to  its  sac- 
cess  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  but  he  keeps 
himself  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  He  goes  on  continually  a& 
quiring  accessions  of  strength,  lik":  a  snow  ball  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  till  he  becomes  too  large  for  resistance  and  sweeps 
every  thing  before  him.  He  does  evei>' thing  short  of  striking  a 
blow.  He  advances  till  hcgetstoNew-Orleans.  HedoeiBotha- 
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ftrike,  it  will  be  nbHolutely  irresistible.  Then  what  becomes  of 
your  constitution,  your  law  of  congress  or  your  courts!  He 
laughs  them  M  sLorn!  Is  this  the  way  to  discourage  treason?  Is 
it  not  the  best  way  to  excite  and  promote  it?  to  insure  it  the 
nuMt  complete  success?  I  conclude  therefore  that  reason  does 
not  require  force  to  constitute  treason. 

Let  me  now  inquire,  whether  the  law  require  it.  But  before 
1  proceed,  I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  in  the  several  cases  on 
this  subject,  the  word  force  is  generally  used  figuratively,  in- 
ttnded  to  signify  the  aasembled  body  and  not  any  deed  of  violence 
actually  committed  by  it.  Force,  or  an  armed  force  usunlly 
spoken  of,  means  not  an  act  of  violence  but  the  fotuer  of  doing 
it.  We  frequently  call  a  body  of  men  an  armed  force,  because 
they  are  capable  of  usingybrct^.  In  this  sense  it  was  said,  that 
Bonaparte  was  prepared  to  make  war  with  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many with  a  ^orcf  of  J00,O0O  men;  that  he  was  to  cntir  Italy 
with  ^force  of  70,000  men.  Is  not  this  an  armed fnrcc  before  a 
blow  was  struck?  Thus  in  Vaughan's  case  it  is  stated,  that  he 
came  with  an  armed  force ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  court,  in  the  motion  to  commit  the  prisoner  in 
March  last)  we  also  find  this  word  used  in  this  figurative  sense. 
After  Baying  thnt  it  was  clear,  that  an  intention  to  commit  trea.- 
son  is  an  offence  entirely  distinct  fromthe  actual  commission  of 
that  crime,  the  judge  proceeds :  "  War  can  only  be  levied  by 
the  employment  of  actual  force;  troops  must  be  embodied,  ' 
men  must  be  assembled  to  levy  war."  The  troops  then  being 
embodied,  the  men  being  assembled,  war  is  thereby  levied; 
force  is  employed ;  not  th..t  a  blow  is  actually  struck,  but  that 
diere  is  a  body  capable  of  using  force,  if  they  please  to  use  it. 
Sir,  as  to  the  demand  of  actual  violence,  there  is  not  in  Great 
Britain  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  force 
is  an  indispensable  requisite,  if  the  intention  be  otherwise  ma- 
nifest. All  the  authorities  in  that  country  concur  in  disclaiming 
it.  They  take  the  distinction  between  the  belhim  h-vatiim  and 
the  beUam  peraiaiutn.-  Thus  Foster  218:  "  An  assembly  armed 
and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  for  any  treasonable  purpose, 
is  beUum  levatum  though  not  percussum"  Listing  and  marching 
are  Mu0cient  overt  acts  without  coming  to  a  buttle  or  action.  Fast, 
voL  1.^.67.  repeats  this  doctrine  and  cites  various  cases  in 
support  of  it.  Salkeld  reports,  *'•  there  may  be  levying  war  loitheut 
actualjlg/>ling."  Same  case,  5  Slate  Trials,  37.  there  were  two 
OOUQtB  in  the  indictment  against  captain  Vaughan  and  evidence 
aa  to  both ;  and  it  was  explicitly  declared  by  the  court,  that  the 
belittm  percussum  was  unnecessar)'.  No  English  authority  re- 
quires it>   The  assemblage  and  clear  evidence  of  the  treasona- 
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ble  design  have  always  been  held  sufficient.  The  case  in  Keli^ng^ 
pn  75*  on  which  the  gentleman  so  much  relies  to  prove  the  nc« 
cessitv  of  force,  is  onh  of  those  cases  in  which  the  treasonable 
intent  is  only  manifested  by  the  employment  of  force  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 

It  was  the  case  of  a  riot:  a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  pas« 
sioti,  preceded- by  no  concert,  no  arrangement,  and  a  case 
therefore,  in  which  the  intent  was  unsusceptible  of  proof,  ex* 
cept  by  the  acts  of  the  mob.  It  was  a  case,  I  will  add,  io  which 
any  kind  of  force  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  make  it 
treason ;  for  if  they  had  stopped  with  pulling  down  one  bawdy 
house  or  opening  one  prison  to  let  out  a  favourite  prisoner,  that 
would  have  been  a  riot  merely.  They  continued  however  toge- 
ther and  in  action  for  two  days^  and  shewed  by  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  violence  which  they  practised,  that  their  intent 
was  general  and  universal.  From  such  a  case  surely  nothing 
was  to  be  inferred  which  will  fairly  apply  to  a  case  so  different 
as  that  at  bar:  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  previous  concert  and 
arrangement,  and  a  case  in  whidi  the  quo  animo^  the  criterion 
of  the  crime  is  susceptible  of  proof,  independent  of  the  assem- 
blage. 

Let  us  come  now  to  our  own  country  and  see  if  our  adjudi- 
cations require  actual  force.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Fries's  case,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  obser\'ation  of  Mr. 
Randolph's,  equally  elegant  and  correct:  ^^  An  elementary  prin- 
ciple resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case,  and 
to  be  found  in  that  case  only,  should  never  be  applied  except  to 
a  case  parallel  in  its  circumstances."  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  this  remark;  and  it  is  by  violating  the  rule  which  it  con- 
tains, that  so  much  jarring,  so  much  irreconcilable  discord,  so 
much  Babylonian  confusion  is  seen  to  exist  among  our  cases. 
With  this  reflection  let  us  come  to  the  trial  of  Fries.  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ^  There  had  been  actual  vi- 
olence ;  it  was  also  a  disorganized  and  disorderly  riot,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  British  cases  applied  to  its  character.  But  as 
there  had  been  violence  in  that  case  (they  had  marched  and  de*- 
stroyed  general  Neville^s  house)  and  the  judge  in  charging  the 
jury  was  giving  a  description  adapted  to  the  case  at  bar,  what 
was  more  natural  than  for  him  to  introduce  that  features  of  the 
case  fnto  his  description?  It  will  be  found  that  judge  Chase  con- 
aiders  the  case  of  Fries  as  a  riot,  and  reasons  upon  ft  in  &at 
point  of  View,  applying  to  it  all  the  English,  doctrine  of  ript, 
,  where  violence,  as  before  remarked,  is  the  only  evidence  of 
treasonable  intent.  But  if  each  dicttim  of  the  judge  in  delivering 
that  charge  is  to  be  considered  as  an  abstract  truth,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  in  it  the  clearest  indications  of  his  opinion,  that 
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yiolence  it  not  necessary.  Thus  in  page  106 :  ^^  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  that  any  insurrection  or  rising  of  any  body  of 
people  within  the  United  Sutes  to  attain  or  effect  by  force  or 
violence  any  object  of  a  great  public  nature  or  of  public  and  ge- 
neral (or  national)  concern  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States  within  the  contemplation  and  construction  of  the 
constitution."  Here  it  is  not  the  actual  attainment  of  the  object 
by  violence^  which  is  declared  to  constitute  the  treason.  It  is 
the  rising'  for  that  purpose;  and  in  this  suppose4  ^^^  nothing 
is  found  but  the  assemblage  and  the  treasonable  purpose  or 
intent.  In  the  succeeding  paragraph  he  repeats  the  same  opi- 
nion. In  the  next  he  declares  military  weapons  unnecessary. 
He  then  proceeds  with  the  particular  doctrine  of  riots,  as  that 
the  purpose  must  be  genend  or  universal,  not  private  or  per- 
sonaL  The  intention,  he  says,  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  of- 
fence. The  next  paragraph  has  been  much  relied  on :  ^^  The 
court  are  of  opinion,  that  if  a  body  of  people  meditate  and  con- 

Bire  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  any  statute  of  the 
nited  States  by  force,  that  they  are  only  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  in- 
to execution  byforce^  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  le^ 
vying  war ;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  employed  neither  lee* 
sens  nor  increases  the  crime,  whether  by  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  persons  is  wholly  immaterial." 

I  understand,  the  word  force  here  to  be  used  in  its  figurative 
sense;  that  it  is  used  as  contrasted  with  the  conspiracy  or  medi- 
tttien  of  the  treason;  that  it  is  used  to  signify  the  body  assem- 
bled for  thepurpose  of  carrying  that  conspiracy  into  effect.  Hence 
it  18  that  in  the  concluding  member  of  the  paragraph  he  speaka 
of  the  number  assembled  or  what  he  calls  the  quantum  of  the 
forcej  declaring  its  numbers  to  be  immaterial,  whether  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand.  He  maintains  the  same  idea  in  t|ie  next 
paragraph,  which  he  concludes  with  these  words:  **  But  it  is  aU 
together  immaterial  whether  the  force  used  be  sufficient  to  effcc- 
tuate  the  object*  Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  willcon' 
iiitute  the  crime  of  levying  K/ar."  He  states  his  opinion  to  be 
in  substance  the  same  with  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  in 
1795,  in  the  case  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell.  Now  in,  the  case  of 
Vigol,  S  JDallaSj  347.  the  court  gave  no  absolute  opinion.  The 
opinion  ia  confined  to  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  in  which 
dEe  judge  states  there  were  acts  of  violence  and  devastation. 
But  in  the  case  of  Mitchell,  idem  356.  judge  Patterson,  com- 
menting on  die  circumstances  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  proven 
Apt  the  prisoner  was  at  general  Neville's  house,  where  the  vio- 
lence was  committed,  speaks  thus :  '^  He  is  proved  by  a  compe- 
fent  number  of  witnessQi  to  have  been  at  Couch's  fort.    At 
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Couches  fort  the  conspiracy  was  formed  for  attacking  genentt 
Neville's  house;  and  the  prisoner  was  actually  passed  on  the 
inarch  thither.  Now  in  Foster  213.  the  verv^  act  of  marching  is 
considered  as  carrying  the  traitorous  intent  into  effect.  In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  opinion,  the  judge,  speaking  of  the  conspi- 
cuous figure  which  the  prisoner  had  made,  uses  these  explicit 
words:  *'*'  His  attendance  armed  at  Braddock^s  field  would. of 
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not  necessary,  but  the  assembly  and  treasonable  intent  are 
enough.  Judge  Chase  sums  up  his  opinion  in  these  words: 
^  If  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  you  shall  be 
convinced,  that  the  real  object  and  intent  of 'the  people  assem- 
bled at  Bethlehem  was  of  a  public  nature  (which  it  certainly 
was  if  they  assembled  with  intent  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
both  of  the  above  mentioned  acts  of  congress  or  either  of  thep) 
it  must  then  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  incited,  encouraged,  provided  or  assisted  in  the  in* 
surrection  or  rising  of  the  people  at  Bethlehem  and  the  terror 
they  carried  with  them  with  intent  to  oppose  and  prevent,  by  the 
means  of  intimidation  and  violence,  the  execution  of  both  the 
above  mentioned  acts  of  congress  or  either  of  them ;  and  thiKt 
some  force  was  used  by  some  of  the  people  assembled  at  Beth* 
lehem.*'  But  for  these  concluding  words  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  would  have  rested  merely  in  requiring  what  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  calls  potential  force*  The  last  words  may  be  well  accounted 
for  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case,  in  which 
there  was  actual  violence ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is 
the  only  case  in  which  a  deed  of  violence  'ever  was  declared 
necessary,  when  the  assemblage  and  the  treasonable  intent 
could  both  be  made  out  by  proof  independent  of  any  such  deed. 
If  there  be  another,  let  it  be  shewn.  If  this  case  stand  alone, 
why  will  you  make  this  principle  an  abstract  and  general  one, 
since,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Randolph,  it  results  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  particular  case,  and  can  be  found  in  this  case 
only.  Judge  Chase  was  not  sitting  in  the  supreme  court  when 
he  gave  that  opinion.  It  was  an  inferior  court;  and  if  there 
should  occur  another  case  in  the  supreme  court  in  wluch  the 
question  will  be,  how  far  actual  force  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  treason  when  there  is  proof  of  a  traitorous  inten- 
tion and  of  an  assemblage,  I  cannot  doubt,  from  any  part  of  die 
decision  in  BoUman  and  Swartwout,  that  it  will  decide  that 
force  is  not  a  necessar}'  ingredient  in  the  composiuon  of  treason 
in  such  a  case. 

I  have  shewn,  that  in  England  the  distinction  is  clearly  set- 
tled between  the  bellum  levatum^^Ltkd  the  Mhim  percmsum;  and 
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that  there,  war  may  be  levied,  althougli  no  blow  be  struck.  I 
will  now  shew,  that  by  the  authority  of  a  court  of  this  country 
superior  to  that  in  which  judge  Chase  sat,  it  has  been  in  sub- 
stance declared  again  and  again,  that  war  maybe  levied  without 
battle ;  that  the  assemblage  with  a  treasonable  intent  completes 
the  crime  of  levying  war.  You  will  know,  sir,  that  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Bollman 
and  Swartwout.  In  that  caseHhe  court,  after  making  a  prelimi- 
nary statement,  proceeded  in  the  declaration  of  its  opinion 
thus:  **  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing thrm  aid  and  comfort.*'  "  To  constitute  that  specific  crinie^ 
for  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  com- 
mitted, war  must  be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States. 
However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert 
by  force  the  government  of  our  countr)*,  such  conspiracy  is  not 
treason.  To  conspire  to  levy  war  and  actually  to  levy  war  are 
distinct  offences.  I'he  first  must  be  brought  into  operation  by 
the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself  or  the 
£ict  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  committed.'* 

Is  there  any  requisition  of  force  here  ?  Is  it  said,  that  the 
conspiracy  must  be  brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of 
men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself  and  by  deeds  of  force  and 
wiolence^  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  commit- 
ted? No  sir,  it  w  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose  treasoria^ 
hie  in  itself^  which  alone  is  declared  sufficient  to  make  the  fact 
of  levying  war;  and  this  reasoning  is  strengthened  by  recol- 
lecting, that  there  was  no  force  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and 
Swartwout.  *^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say,  that 
no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared 
in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary' ,  if  war  be  actually 
lecied^  diatis,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled^  for  the  pur* 
pose  qJ  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose^  all  those  who 
perform  any  part,  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action^ 
and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to 
\/t  considered  as  traitors.  But  there  must  bb  an  actual  assem- 
blage of  men^ybr  the  treasonable  purpose  to  constitute  a  levying 
of  war." 

Here  force  is  mentioned,  but  how  is  it  mentioned  ?  Merely 
as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  assemblage :  the  means  by  which 
thcyintend  to  execute  their  treasonable  design.  So  in  the  assem- 
blage on  the  island,  their  object  was  the  seizure  of  Orleans. 
They  intended  to  effect  that  purpose  by  force.  There  was  then  a 
body  of  men  actually  assembled  \  and  the  purpose  which  brought 
them  together,  and  which  they  were  going  to  effect  by  force 
was  a'treasonable  purpose.  Again:  ^^To  complete  the  crime  of 
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levying  war  against  the  United  Sutes,  there  must  be  ah  aclnal 
assemblage  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable 
design.'' 

Here  an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting a  treasonable  design  is  declared  to  complete  the  crime  of 
Tevyinff  war:  not  a  word  of  force  or  deeds  ot  violence,  yet  the 
erime  is  completed.  The  court  professes  to  be  enumerating  the 
ingredients,  which  taken  together  would  make  this  crime,  and 
concludes  this  enumeration  by  stating,  that  that  would  com* 
pkte  It.  Yet  it  is  prejtended  by  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  great  ingredient  of  force  and  violence  not  enumerated 
by  the  court  is  necessary  to  its  completion.  Is  it  to  be  believ- 
ed, that  the  judges  would  again  and  again  have  declared,  that 
an  assemblage  of  men,  with  a  traitorous  intention,  in  a  case 
where  there  was  no  actual  force,  would  constitute  and  complete 
treason,  and  not  once  mentibn  the  necessity  of  actual  force,  if 
they  thought  it  essential  to  the  consummation  of  treason? 

^*  In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the 
|;bVemment  of  the  United  Sutes  in  New-Orleans  by  force 
wotild  unquestionably  have  been  a  design,  which  if  carried  intb 
Execution  would  have  been  treason,  and  the  assemblage  of  a 
body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carr)^ing  it  into  execution  would 
amount  to  levying  war  against  the  United  States;  but  no  con- 
spiracy for  this  object,  no  inlisting  of  men  to  effect  it  would  be 
an  actual  levying  of  war." 

Here  again  the  court  declares,  that  the  assemblage  for  the 
h^asonable  purpose  would  amount  to  levying  war.  W*eU,  if 
that  would  amount  to  levying  war,  it  required  nothing  else  to 
ihake  it  amount  to  it.  Tet  gendemen  persist  in  saying  it  did  re- 
iquire  something  else,  as  deeds  of  violence,  to  make  the  assrtai- 
blage  an  act  of  levying  war;  or  what  is  bolder  still,  that  these 
deeds  of  violence  were  required  by  the  opinion  of  that  cburt; 
In  other  words,  that  while  the  court  was  perpetually  and  uni- 
formly saying  one  thing,  it  as  uniformly  meant  another  tad  a 
totally  different  one.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  opinion:  "  If  the 
enterprise  was  against  Mexico  it  would  amount  to  a  high  mis- 
demeanor;  if  against  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  or  if  in  its  progress  the  subversion  of  the  government 
tof  the  United  States  in  any  other  territories  was  a  mean  clearly 
and  necessarily  to  be  employed,  if  such  mean  formed  a  substan- 
tive part  of  the  plan,  the  assemblage  of  a  lody  of  men  to  effect  it 
would  be  levying  war  against  the  United  States/' 

^^  but  whether  this  treasonable  intention  be  really  ithjpatable 
to  the  plan  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  it  must  have  been  carried 
into  execution  by  an  open  assemblage  of  men  for  that  purpose, 
previous  to  the  an^st  of  the  prisoner,  in  order  tb  tonMnmiU 
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the  crime  as  to  hint ;  ttid  a  majority  of  the  court  is  of  opinion^ 
that  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Swart\f out  affords  no  sufficient 
proof  of  such  assembling.'' 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  assemblage  with  the  treasonable 
intent  would  amount  to  levying  war,  would  complete  the  criine 
of  levying  war;  here  in  variant  language,  but  language  equally 
as  strong  if  not  stronger,  we  are  told,  that  if  the  treasonable 
intent  be  carried  into  execution — How  ?  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  force?  No,  but  by  an  open  assemblage  of  men  for  that  trea- 
sonable purpose,  this  crime  is  consummated.  Not  that  by  suth 
assemblage  the  crime  is  in  an  incipient  stage ;  not  that  it  is  ad* 
vancingto  maturity;  but  that  it  is  consummated.  To  remove  all 
possibility  of  doubt  the  court  then  begins  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject analytically:  ^^  The  prisoner  stated,  that  colonel  Burr, 
with  the  support  of  a  powierful  association  extending  from 
New- York  to  New-Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  body  of 
seven  thousand  men  from  the  state  of  New-York  and  the  west- 
cm  states  and  territories  with  a  view  to  carry  an  expedition 
to  the  Mexican  provinces." 

**  That  the  association,  whatever  may  be  its  purpose,  is  not 
treason,  has  been  already  stated.  That  levying  an  army  may  or 
may  not  be  treason,  and  that  this  depends  on  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  levied  and  on  the  point  to  which  the  parties  have 
advanced,  has  been  also  stated.  The  mere  inlisting  of  men 
without  assembling  them  is  not  levying  war.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  this  evidence  prove  colonel  Burr  to  have  advanced 
lo  far  in  levying  an  army  as  actually  to  have  assembled  them?'* 
Here  again  it  is  clear,  that  If  the  case  have  gone  so  far  as  that 
the  men  have  been  assembled^  the  crime  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  is  complete. 

Proceeding  with  the  analysis  the  court  says,  "  It  cannot  be 
necessary  that  the  ivhole  army  should  be  assembled^  and  that  the 
various  parts  which  are  to  compose  it  should  have  combined ; 
but  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  an  actual  assemblage;  and 
dierefbre  this  evidence  should  make  the  fact  unequivocal. 

*^  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
Would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal 
act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular 
bodies  of  men  and  their  marching  from  places  ojf*  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage^ 

^  Tne  particular  words  used  by  Mr.  Swartwout  are,  that 
CDkniel  Burr  was  levying  an  armed  body  of  seven  thousand 
iun.  If  the  term  levying  in  this  place  imports,  that  they  were 
Maembled,  then  such  fact  would  amount,  if  the  intention  be 
agsinst  the  United  States,  to  levying  war.  If  it  barely  imports. 
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that  he  was  inlisting  or  engaging  them  in  his  service,  the  fact 
would  not  amount  to  levying  war. 

'^^  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  that 
.m  the  case  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  levying  war  a^inst  the  United  States  to  justify  his 
commitment  on  the  charge  of  treason.'' 

After  language  so  clear  and  unequivocal,  I  should  feel  that 
I  was  insulting  the  understanding  of  the  court,  if  I  were  to 
press  the  inquiry,  whether  deeds  of  violence  be  necessary  to 
constitute  the  treason  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States. 
So  htr  from  deeds  of  violence,  the  court  does  not  even  require 
the  assemblage  of  the  whole  force ;  but  expressly  declares,  that 
the  mere  marching  of  individuals  from  a  place  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  is  such  an  assemblage  as  would 
amount  to  levying  wan  Our  coUrt  in  this  case  has  clearly 
maintained  the  line  of  demarcation  acknowledged  by  the  Bri- 
tish courts  between  the  bellum  levatum  and  the  bellum  percusstim. 

Is  there  any  man  in  North-America  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  subject,  who,  after  reading  this  opinion,  can  believe, 
that  the  court  thought  more  than  an  assemblage  with  a  traitor- 
ous intention  necessary  to  constitute  treason  ?  Can  any  man  be- 
lieve, that  the  court,  after  these  repeated  and  explicit  defini- 
tions, could  think  force  necessary?  If  the  court  had  thought 
force  essential  to  the  constitution  of  treason  can  it  be  believed, 
that  with  its  powers  of  discrimination,  it  would  have  omit- 
ted to  mention  so  important  an  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  treason  i  I  should  have  supposed,  that  after  such  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject,  the  analysis  oi  treason  would  have  been 
complete;  and  that  after  the  supreme,  court  had  so  often,  so 
clearly  and  (though  in  variant  expressions)  so  explicitly  stated, 
that  an  assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable  design  consti- 
tuted and  completed  the  crime  of  treason,  nothing  more  would 
be  deemed  necessary.  But  the  gentleman  has  taken  a  distinc- 
tion between  actual  and  potential  force;  and  he  says,  that  if  the 
former  be  not  necessary,  the  latter  at  least  is;  and  by  potential 
force  he  means  intimidation.  Let  us  examine  whether  this  be 
a  sound  distinction  as  applied  to  this  case.  To  illustrate  his 
meaning  still  more  distinctly  he  puts  this  case :  Suppose  a  body 
of  men  assemble  in  the  country  in  great  numbers  and  march 
into  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  capitol  and  seiz- 
ing the  public  arms.  The  people  of  Richmond  intimidated  by 
them,  because  in  such  numbers,  withdraw  and  make  no  resist- 
ance. This,  he  says^  is  potential  force.  -  The  force  here  meant  is 
applied  not  to  the  body  but  the  mind.  This  force  in  that  case 
Is  complete  for  the  purpose  which  the  traitors  have  in  view. 

To  the  requisition  of  this  force  I  have  two  answers  to  make: 
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l^rst,  that  neither  the  law  of  England  nor  the  supreme  court  of 
this  country  requires  any  such  thing.  I  need  not  repeat  the  au- 
thorities upon  this  subject.  The  passages  which  I  have  recently 
read  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  are  fresh  upon 
your  memory;  and  you  know  that  they  do  not  even  insinuate 
such  an  idea,  but  repeatedly  declare  the  crime  to  be  completed 
and  consummated  by  the  bare  assemblage  for  a  treasonable 
purpose. 

My  second  answer  to  the  requisition  of  force  is,  th^t  if  it  be 
necessary,  and  if  I  understatid  what  is  meant  by  it,  it  does  ex* 
ist  in  the  case  at  bar.  Let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  potential 
force.  In  the  case  put  by  the  gentleman  of  a  multitude  marchr 
ing  to  attack  the  capitol,  and  the  people  of  the  town  standing 
aloof  in  apprehension  and  alarm,  what  is  the  force  which  oper* 
ates,  not  hard  knocks  confessedly,  but  the  excitement  of  fear 
and  apprehension.  Suppose  however  that  the  townspeople,  in- 
stead of  being  frightened  into  submission,  had  been  excited  by 
apprehensions  for  their  capitol  and  themselves  to  take  arms  for 
their  defence,  the  same  affection  of  the  mind  would  still  be  in 
operation,  though  in  a  diiferent  degree.  It  would  still  be  appre- 
hension for  their  safety  which  would  urge  them  to  their  defence. 
In  this  case  the  approaching  body  although  not  successful  has 
had  its  effect.  It  has  compelled  the  tbwn  to  arm  in  opposition  to 
it.  Would  not  this  be  completely  the  exertion  of  potential  force? 
Would  not  the  town  have  been  forced  to  its  defence  ?  and  as 
the  force  which  produced  that  effect  was  not  actualf  must  it  no^ 
have  been  potential?  If  the  town  in  this  case  thus  compelled  to 
arm  in  its  defence  should  march  out  and  rout  the  approaching 
body  without  a  blow  on  either  side,  and  seize  and  destroy  their 
baggage  wagons,  I  ask  whether  this  approaching  body  formed  of 
citizens  would  not  be  traitors  .^  My  reason  and  judgment  tell  me, 
that  the  force  then  acting  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  the 
alarm  which  made  them  fly  to  arms  is  potential  force;  and  that 
those  who  had  excited  this  species  of  force  upon  the  town 
would  be  traitors  even  according  to  Mr.  Wickham's  conception. 

Apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  before  the  court.  I  ask 
whether  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island  did  not  ex- 
ert this  species  of  potential  force  on  the  surrounding  country  it 
Did  not  Tyler  and  his  party  and  those  with  them  on  the  island 
put  that  country  into  a  state  of  perfect  consternation?  What  was 
It  that  arged  the  State  government  of  Ohio  to  send  a  body  of  men 
to  take  this  party  and  seize  their  boats  f  What  induced  the  legi^- 
latare  of  that  state  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors?  Was  it  not 
a  wen  founded  alarm  and  apprehension  of  the  objects  pf  this  as- 
semblage? What  was  it  that  caused  the  miliua  of  Wood  county 
CO  be  put  in  motion  and  marched  to  the  island?  The  same  mcn- 
pd  affectioD|  the  ssLtnc  potential  force,  the  same  alarm  and  ap- 
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pr^enaioa  which  biid  act/ed  on  the  govemmeat  of  Ohio.  Whai 
was  it  when  this  assemblage  fledl  irom  th^  island  and  *advanced 
down  the  river  gathering,  like  a  snow  ball  on  the  side  of  a  moun^ 
tain,  magnitude  and  momentum  as  it  ro^ed  along?  What  was  it 
that  threw  New-Orleans  into  dismay  and  consternation  and 
l^roduced  the  movement  of  the  American  army  in  that  quarter 
for  its  defence  ?  This  was  the  very  quarter  where  the  exertion 
of  potential  force  was  most  expected.  Sir,  this  terror  arose  from 
the  designs  of  the  prisoner  and  his  party :  designs  which  we 
shall  prove  upon  them  if  permitted.  It  was  fear  acting  on  thf 
minds  of  the  people.  They  were  alarmed  and  afraid  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  country,  the  erection  of  an  independent  empire 
i|nd  the  establishment  of  despotism.  Here  actually  was  poten* 
tial  force:  intTimidation  from  visible  and  apprehended  numbers 
producing  the  same  effect  as  real  force.  And  contemptible  in 
point  of  numbers  as  the  party  was,  the  United  States  had  not 
a  garrison  on  the  river  nor  even  in  New-Orleans,  in  the  then 
temper  of  the  city,  capable  of  resisting  the  designs  of  the  pris- 
oner. AU'  this  we  are  prepared  to  establish  if  the  evidence 
ahall  go  on. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  if  potential  force  be  required,  we  are 
ready  to  prove  in  this  case,  that  the  party  by  acting  on  the 
apprehensions  and  fears  of  the  people  produced  the  same  effects 
that  the  exertion  of  actual  force  could  have  done.  And  I  believe 
it  is  by  this  time  perfectly  clear,  that  the  assemblage  on  the 
island  had  every  character  and  property  which  either  law  or 
reason  require  to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war. 

But  suppose  I  am  wrong  in  all  this  argument,  and  that  the 
court  should  be  of  opinion  that  actual  force  is  necessary  to  coo- 
atitute  an  overt  act  of  treason,  and  that  the  assemblage  on  the 
island  was  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  will  you  arrest  the  evi- 
dence? To  whom  does  it  belong  to  decide,  whether  there  have 
been  an  overt  act  or  not?  An  application  of  this  sort  was  made 
once  before.  What  did  you  yourself  decide  then  upon  this  sub- 
ject? "  Levying  of  war  is  a  fact  which  mtist  be  decided  hy  a  jury* 
The  court  may  give  general  instructions  on  this  as  any  other 
question  brought  before  it,  but  the  jury  must  decide  upon 
it  as  compounded  of  fact  and  law.  Two  assemblages  of  men 
not  unlike  in  appearance  possibly  may  be,  the  one  treasonable! 
the  other  innocent.  If  therefore  the  fact  exhibited  to  the  court 
and  jury  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  not  amount  to  the 
act  of  levying  war,  the  court  could  not  stop  the  prosecution,  but 
must  permit  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  to  proceed  to 
shew  the  intention  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  de- 
cide upon  the  (act  coupled  with  the  intention.'^ 
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And  now  you  are  called  upon  agiuD  to  stop  the  proceedings, 
because  the  assemblage  on  the  inland  committed  no  act  of 
force,  and  was  not  an  act  of  treason.  And  >vould  you  stop  the 
trial  becauteyou  should  think  that  an  overt  act  is  not  proved? 
Is  it  not  the  exclusive  province  of  the  jur^*  to  decide  whether  an 
overt  act  of  levying  war  have  l)een  committed  ?  Counsel  may  ad- 
dress to  the  court  what  motion  they  may  please,  but  the  jury 
have  a  right  to  decide  for  themselves.  This  shews  the  absolute 
inutility  of  deciding  on  this  motion  now.  Will  you  undertake 
to  decide,  on  one  half  or  one  fourth  of  the  evidenccj  that  there 
has  been -no  overt  act  committed?  The  overt  act  is  ?ifact  com- 
pounded of  intention  and  act,  and  yet  you  are  called  on  to 
tnke  the  decision  out  of  their  hands!  In  strict  unison  with  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  just  referred  to,  is  the  English  law:  1  Hmle*s 
Pkas  of  the  Croxvn  and  1  East^'  p.  67.  [which  see  before.] 
This  court  then  having  itself  decided,  that  the  question,  whether 
there  have  been  an  overt  act  or  not,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
jury,  it  is  strange  that  the  prisoner  should  persist  in  pressing  it 
on  the  court*  What  does  he  mean  by  calling  on  the  court  to  de- 
cide on  the  fact  of  levying  war?  Have  you  the  power  sir?  I 
should  like  to  know  where  the  authority  can  be  found  to  prove 
that  you  have  it.  And  suppose  the  court  thinks  it  has  this  power 
and  should  exert  it,  what  will  be  the  consequences?  Will  it 
iMt  take  away  from  the  jury  their  acknowledged  right  of  de- 
ciding on  facts?  But  the  anxious  perseverance  of  the  prisoner 
in  thia  course  certainly  implies  a  reflection  either  on  the  jury 
or  the  court:  it  implies  either  that  the  jury  will  not  do  him  jus- 
Qce  or  that  the  court  will  do  him  more  than  justice.  If  he  be- 
lieredthe  jury  would  do  him  justice,  and  wished  nothing  more, 
he  would  be  content  to  leave  his  case  to  them.  If  he  believe 
diey  would  not  do  him  justice,  and  he  therefore  tries  to  force 
his  cause  before  the  court,  whether  it  will  or  no,  I  may  truly 
say,  that  he  exhibits  a  phenomenon  unprecedented  upon  this 
earth:  a  man  flying  from  a  jury  of  his  peers  to  take  refuge  un- 
der the  wings  of  the  court!  SirJ  I  can  never  think  so  illy  of  my 
countrymen  as  to  believe,  that  innocence  need  fly  from  them; 
nor  will  my  respect  for  the  court  permit  me  for  a  moment  to 
apprehend  that  it  will  invade  the  peculiar  and  acknowledged 
province  of  the  jury.  This  court  well  knows  that  my  respect  for 
Its  members,  as  private  gentlemen  and  officially,  is  too  great  to 
amrehend  that  remarks  of  a  general  nature  will  be  applied  to 
uem.  But  if  at  this  period,  when  the  bench  is  so  distinguished 
by  intellectual  power  and  superior  illumination,  a  precedent  be 
set,  by  which  the  great  fact  in  trial  for  life  and  death  shall  be 
wrested  from  the  jury  and  decided  by  the  bench,  what  use 
may  not  be  made  of  it  hereafter?  In  the  fluctuations  of  party, 
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in  the  bitterness  of  rancor  and  political  animosity,  thij^udges^ 
may  lead  juries  to  one  side  or  the  other  j|fl  they  may  tfaiak  pro- 
pen  They  may  dictate  as  to  the  existence  of  an  overt  act,  and 
thus  decide  the  fate  of  a  prisoner.  If  a  judge  sitdng  on  the 
bench  shall  decide  on  facts  as  well  as  law  in  a  prosecution  for 
Reason, he  may  sacrifice  or  rescue  whom  he  pleases.  If  he  be  a 
/»0/f//ca/ partisan,  he  may  save  his  friends  from  merited  punish- 
ment or  blast  his  foes  unjVistly.  If  judges  in  future  times,  not 
hiving  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  patriotism  which  they  have 
in  these  da\'s,  but  animated  by  the  zeal  and  factious  spirit  of 
party,  to  pVomote  the  views  of  party,  shall  have  the  power  now 
proposed  to  be  exercised,  what  will  be  the  posture  and  fate  of 
this  countr}'  then?  If  you  establish  this  precedent,  some  tyrant 
Bromley  or  some  ruffian  Jefferies  may  mount  the  tench.  Can 
the  soul  look  forward  without  horror  to  the  dark  and  bloody 
deeds  which  he  might  perpetrate,  armed  with  such  a  pre- 
cedent as  you  are  now  called  on  to  set  ?  But  you  will  not  set 
it,  sir.  You  will  not  bring  your  country  to  see  an  hour  so  fearful 
and  perilous  as  that  which  shall  witness  the  ruin  of  the  trial  by 
jury.  I  shudder  to  reflect  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
such  an  hour.  You  will  cast  your  eyes  into  futurity  and  foie- 
seeing  the  calamities  that  must  result  from  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
ample will  avoid  it.  You  will  be  satisfied  that  neither  reason 
nor  the  laws  of  England  or  of  this  country  support  the  doctrine^ 
that  >  ou  have  the  power  to  prevent  this  jury  from  proceeding 
in  their  inquiry,  merely  because  your  mind  is  satisfied  that  the 
overt  act  is  not  proved. 

All  the  distinctions,  which  Mr.  Wickham  and  Mr.  Randolph 
have  taken,  have  gone  on  the  dangers  of  constructive  treasqp. 
All  their  apprehensions  on  this  subject  seem  to  me  to  be  perfect- 
ly visionary.  They  appear  to  result  from  this  mistake:  They  look 
at  the  dangers  of  constructive  treason  under  the  common  law, 
anterior  to  the  statute  of  Edward.  They  look  into  the  terrors 
expressed  by  Hale  when  he  enumerates  the  many  various  kinds 
of  treason,  befo]*e  that  statute  limited  the  number.  The  mean- 
ing of  constructive  treason  is  generally  misconceived.  It  is 
well  explained  in  1  Easfs  Crown  Law^p.  72.:  "  Constructive 
levying  of  war  is  in  truth  more  directed  against  the  ^oxyenim^itf 
than  the  per  no  n  of  the  king,  though  in  legal  construction  it  is  m 
levying  of  war  against  the  king  himself.  This  is  when  an  in- 
surrection is  raised  to  reform  some  national  grievance,  to  alter 
the  established  laws  or  religion,  to  punish  magistrates,  to  intro^ 
duce  innovations  of  a  public  concern,  to  obstruct  the  exeVntioB 
of  some  generd  law  by  an  armed  force,  or  for  any  other  purp09e 
which  usurps  the  government  in  matters  of  a  public  and  general 
concernJ*^  It  is  therefore  true,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Rawle  p 
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Fries^s  iriqlj  p.  161.  '^  that  what  in  England  is  called  con^^rtic* 
the  kwjing  of  war  ^  in  this  countn-  must  be  called  direct  levy- 
ing of  wan"  Althougrh  this  seems  not  to  be  assented  to  by 
judge  Tucker  {4th  Tucker* s  Blackstone^  appendix^  13 — 14.) 
possibly  because  he  did  not  examine  that  point  as  thoroughly  as 
he  did  the  doctrine  of  treason  generally. 

Before  that  statute  passed,  the  dangers  residting  from  arbi- 
trary constructions  of  treason  were  g^eat  and  grievous,  and  the 
complaints  against  them  as  vehement  as  they  were  just.  Levy- 
ing war  in  England  against  the  king  or  his  government,  the 
**  crimen  Ictsa  majestatis^^^  consists  of  direct  and  express  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  king's  natural  person ;  constructive  le- 
vying it  against  his  government  or  his  authority  in  his  political 
person.  In  America  the  crime  is  defined  in  the  constitution. 
It  consists  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States.  In  Eng- 
land it  consists  in  an  opposition  to  the  king's  authority  or  prero- 
fitive.  Here  it  is  against  the  constitution  and  government.  In 
ngland  when  it  is  intended  against  the  life  of  the  prince,  it 
nay  consist  in  mere  imagination,  in  the  mere  design  or  intent 
of  the  mind.  But  in  this  country  the  offence  is  against  the  go- 
vcmment,  the  political  person  only;  and  it  is  actual  war.*  As  it 
is  against  the  government,  nq^  against  a  natural  person,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  constructive.  BIk't  constructive  interpretations  of 
treason,  which  produced  so  much  terror  and  alarm  formerly  in 
Efigland,  and  against  the  abuses  of  which  gentlemen  have  de- 
claimed so  pathetically,  cannot  take  place  in  this  country.  They 
are  expressly  excluded  by  the  constitution.  Upon  the  whole  I 
contend,  that  the  meeting  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  is  proven  to  be  traitorous,  was  an  act  of  treason; 
that  the  assemblage  with  such  intention  was  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  And  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  this  court  cannot  stop  the 
proceedings.  The  jury  must  proceed  with  the  inquiry. 

I. have  finished  what  I  had  to  say.  I  beg  pardon  for  consum- 
ing the  time  of  the  court  so  long.  I  thank  it  for  its  patient  and 
polite  attention.  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  recapitulate,  and 
V>  such  a  court  as  this  is  I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessar)'. 

Mr.  BoTTs  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following  effect: 
I  cannot  promise  you,  sir,  a  speech  manufactured  out  of  tropes 
and  figures.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  image  of  Bonaparte 
asoending  to  ouench  the  stars,  so  fitted  for  the  dr)'  law  question 
in  debate,  my  numble  efforts  will  be  altogether  below  the  clouds. 
Instead  of  the  introduction  of  a  sleeping  Venus  with  all  the 
luxury  of  voluptuous  and  wanton  nakedness  to  charm  the  rea- 
son through  the  refined  medium  of  sensuality,  and  to  convince 
us  that  the  law  of  treason  is  with  the  prosecution  by  leading  our 
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imaginations  to  the  fascinating  richness  and  symmetiy  of  a 
heaving  bosom  and  luscious  waist,  I  am  compelled  to  plod 
heavily  and  meekly  on  through  the  dull  doctrines  of  Hale  and 
Foster.  So  far  though  from  reproving  the  gentleman's  excite- 
ment of  the  boiling  blood  ^f  such  of  us  as  are  in  the  heyday  of 
youth,  without  the  previous  caution  of  clearing  the  hall  of  those 
whose  once  panting  desires  have  been  chilled  by  age,  and  upon 
whom  the  forced  ecstasy  sat  unnaturally  and  uneasily,  I  only 
lament  my  utter  incapacity  to  elicit  topics  of  legal  science  by 
an  imitation  of  so  novel  and  tempting  an  example.  «JNoihing 
but  the  impossibility  of  success  would  prevent  me  alsfi  iVom 
grasping  at  the  fame  and  glory  on  this  grave  occasion,  and  at  this 
time  of  pleasure,  of  enriching  the  leering  lastiviousness  of  j  like 
bewildering  thought,  to  transport  ane^v  the  old  and  the  young. 

The  first  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  ill 
support  of  our  motion  is,  that  the  acts  proved  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  island  were  not  in  tht-mselvesacts  of  war,  and  no 
intention  could  mukc  them  acts  of  war.  A  bare  statement  of 
the  facts  will  prove  this  to  be  truir. 

About  thirty  men  went  upon  the  island  and  remained  tjiere 
for  two  or  three  dars.  They  had  some  arms  with  ammunttioo. 
They  watched  their  property  at  ^he  boats.  They  prepared  pro- 
visions for  descending  the  rivei^  and  at  a  place  contiguous  to 
the  island  they  killed  some  squirrels.  As  notable  a  circum- 
stance as  anv  in  this  overt  act  is,  thatthev  had  what  one  of  the 
witnesses  calls  a  xvatcfnvord.  All  but  Blannerhassett  and  Tyler 
were  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  plan.  They  got  alarmed  at  the 
report  of  a  mob  and  fled  secretly  in  the  night,  after  Tyler  had 
declared  his  purpose  not  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities. 
It  may  be  considered  as  proved,  though  only  by  one  witness, 
(Allbright)  that  they  had  six  or  seven  guns,  but  his  evidence  is 
mu(  h  to  be  suspected.  As  to  their  presenting  guns  at  general 
Tuj>per,  it  ought  not  to  be  believed.  If  believed,  it  was  only  an 
act  of  violence  to  a  private  individual,  or  at  most  it  was  but  re- 
tistance  to  an  officer.  But  Tupper  was  not  in  office.  He  was  out 
of  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and  the  instant  he  left  it  his  authority  end- 
ed. It  is  conceded  by  the  gentlemen,  that  violence  to'  him, 
when  thus  without  authority,  could  not  be  an  act  of  a  trea^ 
sonable  nature.  Even  if  it  had  been  in  Ohio,  it  would  have 
been  war  against  Ohio  only,  if  it  were  war  at  all,  which  is  by  no 
means  admitted.  Allbright  is  but  a  single  witness;  and  two  are 
required  to  prove  the  overt  act.  Another  witness  was  introdu- 
ced, probably  from  an  apprehension  that  this  witness  had  com- 
mitted himself  on  so  many  points,  that  he  would  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded; but  die  other  witness  did  not  confirm  his  testimony. 
I  will  not  at  this  time  enumerate  the  declarations  which  he 
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made  with  his  own  contradictions,  and  the  circumstances  which 
she  w«  diat  he  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  proposition  on  the 
other  Side  is,  that  the  acts  which  I  have  enumerated  on  Blan- 
Derhassett's  island  were  overt  acts  of  warm''  Those  acts  were  in- 
tended first  against  the  people  of  Wood  county ;  or  secondly, 
against  New-Orleans.  First:  It  was,  I  will  suppose,  against 
Wood  county.  The  boats,  the  oars,  the  provisions  for  a  long 
journey,  the  after  descent  were  circumstances  calculated  for 
overt  acts  of  levying  war  against  Wood  county !  because  these 
boats,  oars,  provisions  and  descent  were  proper  acts  of  war 
against  the  people  of  Wood  county! 

But,  sir,  the  party  was  armed,  and  this  shews  that  they  were 
in  expectation  that  the  people  of  Wood  county  would  attack 
them.  I  apprehend  that  the  people  of  Wood  meditated  war  on 
the  people  of  the  island,  not  that  the  islanders  meditated  war 
against  the  militia  of  Wood.  And  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  people  of  the  island  fled  silently  in  the  night  from  those  of 
Wood.  And  because  ihtyjied^  it  seems  they  were  guilty  of  acts 
of -war!  But  if  the  war  were  not  against  Wood  county  it  was 
against  New-Orleans,  which  was  only,  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant! 

Here  let  us  consider  Mr.  Hay's  definition  of  a  treasonablo 
assemblage.  It  is  a  general  and  abstract  definition.  *^  An  as- 
semblage of  men  convened  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force 
a  treasonable  design,  which  force  is  meant  to  be  employed  be- 
fore their  dispersion."  But  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
present  aver}'  different  definition.  From  the  arguments  of  the 
gendeman  in  the  prosecution,  who  spoke  on  Monday  and  to- 
day, and  from  the  principles  of  law  presented  to  the  jury* by 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  his  opening  speech,  I 
have  collected  the  following  definition  of  treason:  ^^  An  assem- 
blage of  three  or  more  persons  without  arms,  without  a  trea- 
sonable thought,  unorganized,  with  peace  and  patriotism  in 
dieir  hearts,  under  a  promise  from  a  fourth  person  then  .three 
thousand  miles  off,  that  he  will  divulge  his  plan  to  them  after 
they  go  nine  hundred  miles  on  a  fixed  rout,  ivtll  without  any 
thing  more  be  an  overt  act  of  war  against  the  United  States,  in 
case  a  wretch  can  be  picked  up  to  swear  that  twenty  years  ago, 
that  fourth  person  had  said,  he  meant  to  seize  by  force  a  place 
two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  assemblage, 
and  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  And  this  will  be 
war,  although  that  fourth  person  should  have  declared  a  thou- 
sand times  since  the  period  referred  to  by  the  informer,  that  his 
plan  was  honourable  and  lawful  ;and^though  a  civil  war  from 
that  party  should  confessedly  have  been  prevented  by  the  seizure 
•f  the  leader  before  his  plan  was  disclosed*  And  any  one  who 
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may  at  the  distance  of  other  three  thousand  miles,  for  example 
give  directions  by  letter  to  the  thrre  assembled  as  to  the  saiest 
mode  of  descending  the  river  would  be  ieviers  of  war  also." 

**•  But  if  ten  thousand  men  all  armed  and  disciplined,  with 
treasonable  purposes  meet,  march  in  a  body  to  a  point  one  mile 
distant  from  the  intended  scene  of  war  and  then  disperse,  that 
is,  disunite  and  go  in  different  tracks  towards  that  intended 
scene,  the  first  meeting  and  marching  will  not  be  war." 

I  have  gathered  the  different  parts,  the  limbs,  the  trunk  and 
the  head  of  this  monster  as  they  were  scattered  4>y  the  prose- 
cutors, and  done  no  more  than  put  them  together.  To  it  the 
three  gentlemen  are  fathers  in  coparceny*  By  dissecting  it  the 
court  will  see  it  in  all  its  deformities;  and  I  should  be  guilty 
of  unpardonable  plagiarism  in  taking  to  myself  any  of  the  credit 
attaching  to  its  origin. 

The  definition  begins  with  **  an  assemblage  of  three  or  four 
men."  In  Mr.  Hay^s  definition  of  treaspn  contained  in  his  own 
words,  *'  an  assemblage  of  men  convened,"  &c.  [vol.  1.  />.  436]. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  number  required  to  form  an 
assemblage,  but  the  other  gentlemen  have  stated  that  the  num- 
ber was  of^no  importance.  In  law  three  or  more  will  form  an 
assemblage  (see  the  definitions  of  riots,  routs  and  unLwfuI 
assemblies)  and  of  course  such  number  will  satisfy  this  claim 
of  the  definition.  The  smallest  number  will  fit  Mr.  Hay's 
proposition :  *^  The  assetnSlage  may  he  without  armsm^^  Mr.  Hay 
said,  *^  on  the  principles  of  common  sense  then,  it  is  not  neces- 
sar}*  that  they  should  have  arms  to  consummate  the  overt  act 
of  treason." 

W'hese  three  persons  may  be  without  a  treasonable  thought^ 
unorganized^  and  with  peace  and  patriotism  in  their  hearts*  Mr# 
Hay  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  accused  said,  ^'  all  were  told, 
that  the  design  was  just  and  honourable,  known  and  approved 
by  the  government,  and  in  which  the  cooperation  of  the  army 
was  to  be  expected;  that  it  was  one  which  would  lead  to  great 
fortunes,  and  that  it  would  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  proper 
time  for  the  disclosure  arrived.  The  time  however  never  did  ar^ 
rive.  At  Blannerhassetfs  Island  it  was  not  the  time;  and  when  at 
the  mouth  oj Cumberland  river ^  some  enterprising  men^  but  who 
ivere  not  disposed  to  violate  the  l:nvs  of  their  countrUy  zuere  solicit 
tons  to  understand  this  project^  they  were  told  that  the  time  had 
7iot  yet  come.  Ignorant  people  were  led  away  from  their  hom^ 
under  an  expectation  that  they  would  be  informed  of  the  whole 
project.  The  information  was  promised  but  never  imparted^^  So 
that  according  to  Mr.  Hay's  own  explicit  admission  the  assem- 
blage on  the  island  were  ignorant  ol'  che  plan  and  not  disposed 
to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country.  1  hey  were  without  a  tre# 
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sonable  thought;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  peace 
and  patriotism  in  their  hearts.  They  could  not  be  organized 
because  they  were  not  even  informed  of  the  plan.  So  that  colo- 
nel Burr,  though  not  on  the  island,  is  presumed  by  gentlemen's 
construction  to  be  there  present  under  the  constitution ;  and  that 
he  might  derive  the  guilt  of  treason  from  three  persons  on  the 
island  who  were  perfectly  innocent  and  unconscious  of  any 
crime:  and  thus  men  who  have  no trcasonal)le  purpose  in  view 
communicate  guilt  to  other  men  at  a  great  distance.  This  little 
assembly  itf  to  be  under  the  promise  of  a  fourth  person  three 
thousand  miles  off,  that  he  will  develop  his  plan  when  they  get 
nine  hundred  miles  on.  Colonel  Bnrr  was  only  between  two 
and  three  hundred  miles  off.  But  Mr.  Hay  has  expressly  said, 
that  a  man  may  levy  war  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles.  The  mouth  of  Cumberland,  where  by  promise  the  plan 
was  to  be  imparted,  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
which  the  men  on  the  island  came  from. 

"  There  must  be  a  wretch  picked  up  to  swciir  that  ttucntif  years 
ago^  the  accused  said  he  meant  to  seize  by  force  a  place  tivo  thou- 
nand  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  asscmblag^e^  and  ivithout 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.'*'*  One  witness  will  do  for  this 
purpose ;  two  are  not  necessary.  The  declarations  attempted  to 
be  proved  on  colonel  Burr  a^  various,  but  no  two  witnesses  can 
prove  the  same  declaration.  These  declarations  were  made  near 
two  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  limitation  to  bar  their  operation. 
Twenty  or  more  years  may  be  rctrospected  for  mere  words  to 
charge  him.  New-Orleans  is  by  water  two  thousand  t>vo  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  island  and  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States*  And  we  are  to  understand,  that  ivar  was  made  on  New- 
Orleans  by  the  assemblage  xvhcn  they  were  on  Blannerhassctt'*s 
island^  9a^A4hat  this  xvar  ivaa  against  the  United  States  I 

No  act  of  force  is  necessary  to  be  performed  by  the  assem- 
blage or  their  patron  in  order  to  perfect  the  war.  But  such  an 
assemblage,  with  such  an  intent  proved  by  any  former  declara- 
tions of  the  fourth  person,  will  make  the  war.  Mr.  Hay  says* 
^  I  contend  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  waged  batde  or  to 
have  committed  any  act  of  violence;"  and  you.  will  recollect 
kowlabiyiously  he  argued  against  the  necessary  use  of  force. 

Such  an  innocent  assemblage  will  be  war  although  that  fourth 
person  skall  have  declared  a  thousand  times  since  the  period  refer- 
red to  b^  the  informer^  that  his  plan  was  honourable  and  laufuL 
Colonel  Burros  latest  declarations  were  to  commodore  Trux- 
ton.  They  imported  a  purpose  to  carry  a  military  expedition 
ini^ilexico,  only  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain.  If  one  such 
dcoaration  would  not  do  away  the  effects  of  declarations  of  a 
different  nature  six  months  before,  a  thousand  such  after  decla- 
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rations  would  not  alter  the  caae.   The  assemblage  vmdd  he  war 
although  thai  war  should  confes^fdly  have  been  prevented. 

Mr*  Hay  says,  ^^  If  general  Wilkinson  had  acted  as  some  have 
represented;  if  instead  of  performing  the  part  of  a  patriot  he 
had  played  the  character  of  a  traitor,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  ^  The  people  of  the  United  States  would  have  had 
a  civil  war  waging  in  the  west."  The  necessary  implication  is^ 
that  there  was  no  civil  war' in  the  west.  There  could  be  no  war 
*waged  by  colonel  Burr  but  a  civil  war.  Treason  cannot  consist 
m  any  but  a  civil  war.  Then  there  was  war^  when  there  was 
confessedly  no  war:  and  k happened  though  it  was  prevented! 

But  any  fifth  person  (Mother  distance  of  three  thousand  miles 
off  may  ^  by  giving  directions  by  letter  to  the  assembly  of  three 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  descending  the  river  ^  become  leviers  of  war. 

Mr*  Hay  says,  ^^  If  war  be  actually  levied,  all  those  who  per- 
form any  part  however  minute  or  however  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors."  What  the  gtsneral 
conspiracy  was  in  this  instance,  when  the  people  of  the  island 
did  not  know  even  the  plan,  is  not  explained.  None  can  be  trai- 
tors but  leviers  of  war. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  definition  grows  out  of  the  con- 
cluding member  of  Mr.  Hay's  general  definition,  makifig  it  in- 
dispensably necessary  thtit  the  force  should  be  intended  to  be 
employed  before  that  dispersion.  Now  people  knowing  that  no 
assemblage  or  marching  can  be  war,  if  the  assembly  shall /n/«7u/ 
to  disperse  before  they  make  battle,  may  collect  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand  men  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  organize  and 
plan  to  march  in  a  body  to  within  one  mile  of  New-Orleans, 
then  separate  and  go  on  different  tracks  the  other  mile;  and  this 
separation  will  make  the  meeting,  organizing  and  marching, 
no  war ! 

But  suppose  this  case  really  to  happen,  that  ten  thousand  men 
should  assemble  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  and  should  have 
got  down  within  a  mile  of  New-Orleans,  and  having  heard  of 
this  excellent  definition  of  treason  by  Mr.  Hay,  should  disperse, 
disunite  and  athen  should  all  by  different  routs  proceed  to 
New-Ofleans  and  effect  their  purpose.  This  would  not  be  an 
act  of  war,  for  it  does  not  come  within  Mr.  Hay's  definition. 
Well,  now  people  know  how  to  commit  treason,  and  how  to 
avoid  its  punishment.  This  excellent  definition  of  Mr.  Ha)r's 
shews  them  how  to  commit  the  crime  without  incurring  the  pu« 
nishment.  They  may  meet  as  often  as  they  wish  in  the  course 
of  their  journey.  If  they  only  ^Wj&er^f  before,  their  last 
will  never  be  war. 
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I  will  suppose  that  fourth  person  to  be  now  on  his  trial  far 
ireason.  The  following  case,  that  is,  prosecution  and  defence, 
na\'  be  expected  from  the  parties.  The  prisoner  would  argue 
that  (hree  persons  cannot  make  war  against  six  millions.  It  is 
true  that  the  books,  Foster,  Hale,  &c.  say,  that  numbers  are  not 
important,  and  that  it  matters  not  whether  there  be  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousai:^d.  Yet  in  all  the  cases  laid  down  in  all  the 
books,  no  instance  can  be  found  in  which  less  than  one  hundred 
have  levied  war.  He  would  say,  that  in  England  pulling  down 
conventicles,  or  bawdy  houses  was  treason,  which  did  not  re- 
quire as  many  as  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States.  The 
answer  of  the  prosecutor  to  this  argument  would  be,  that  three 
men  being  enough  to  make  an  assemblage  would  do  to  niake 
war;  that  hutlding  boats  i?  makitig  war  here;  that  the  number 
one  hundred  was  not  put  by  way  of  example. 

But  the  prisoner  might  say,  that  these  persons  had  no  arms, 
and  if  they  had  guns  they  were  not  long  enough  to  shoot  all  the 
way  from  the  island  to  New-Orleans;  that  numbers  and  other 
offensive  weapons  were  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  arms; 
for  which  he  might  refer  to  the  authority  of  Foster^  p*^8»  The 
ttfly  would  be,  that  no  arms  were  necessary;  that  they  might 
make  war  with  their  fingers.  The  prisoner  might  urge  that  per- 
sons in  thiscountr}'  have  aright  to  carry  arms,  and  refer  to  the 
authority  of  judge  Tucker,  &c.  that  it  was  also  conformable 
to  usage  for  people  going  down  the  river  to  kill  ducks  and 
othcrsuch  game.  The  prosecutor  would  answer,  that  arms  were 
not  necessary;  that  they  had  three  or  four  guns,  a  little  powder 
and  shot  even  to  kill  fowls  and  ten  or  twelve  bouts;  that  it  was 
a  most  bloody  war  indeed ;  that  without  arms  it  would  be  war, 
but  with  these  arms  it  was  a  most  dangerous  war  against  the 
United  States. 

The  prisoner  would  urge  farther,  that  these  three  men  were 
patriots  like  yourselves:  "  My  plan  if  I  had  one,  he  would  say, 
was  not  disclosed  to  them.  If  I  harboured  treasonable  inten- 
tions, their  assembling  would  not  conduce  to  the  levying  of 
war  until  my  purpose  were  disclosed  to  them,  and  they  agreed 
to  it.  They  would  be  the  first  to  seize  me  for  trial  if  I  were  to 
propose  a  treasonable  plan  to  them.'^  I  cannot  tell  what  answer 
the  prosecutor  would  make  to  this.  The  prisoner  then  would 
al]g^e,  that  there  was  no  act  of  war  committed  by  these  three 
pcrsdns.  The  answer  must  be  that  they  had  fled  secredy  under  • 
an  apprehension  that  the  militia  of  Wood  county  would  make 
war  upon  them  or  bum  the  house  of  one  of  them;  and  that  was 
as  overt  act  of  war.    And  said  the  worthy  gendeman  yester- 
day ^*  suppose  we  could  prove  that  Aaron  Burr  sent  word  to 
them,  "^y  or  the  Philistines  will  be  upon  youJ^  All  this  may  be 
Vol..  if.  U 
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truc^but  It  affords  no  proof  that  these  three  people  on  the  island 
made  war  on  New-Orleans  or  the  United  States.  If  it  does, 
then  it  shews,  that  if  I  run  away  and  hide  <o  avoid  a  bjsatipg 
I  am  guilty  and  may  be  convicted  t)f  assault  and  battery >This 
is  a  new  and  extraordinary  way  of  making  war.  1  do  notknow 
whether  the  worthy  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ought  not  to 
send  a  recipe  for  making  this  new  kind  of  war  to  that  country 
to  which  he  alluded  in  hi^  speech  in  opening  this  caU^e,  to  king 
George  the  third.  Ho  told  us  with  all  the  ingenuity  which  cha^ 

«>  racterizes  him,  ^^  thpt  war  might  be  niade  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles  as  well  as  at  a  short  distance;"  that  ar« 
mies  and  fleets  from  the  British  shores  might  make  war  upon 
us  Americans  in  our  own  country.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  the  discovery  of  such  a  peaceful  war  would  be !  How  it 
would  work  his  mujesty^s  brain  tp  comprehend  it.  He  would 
be  as  much  puzzled  as  he  was  to  find  out  how  the  apple  got  into 
the  dumpling! 

But  the  prisoner  would  then  go  on  to  urge  that  you,  your- 
selves had  acknowledged,  that  general  Wilki;is(m  had  pre- 
'vented  the  war  from  taking  place.  When  you  charge  him  with 
h«iving  made  actual  war  he  might  retort,  that  you  contradicted 
your  own  arguments,  ))ecause  the  admission  of  its  having  been 
prevented  is  inconsistent  with  the  charge  of  its  having  actually 
taken  place.  Gentlemen  might  say  that  it  was  a  civi/  war.  Wliat 
can  be  a  civil  war  but  a  treasonable  war?  To  this  and  .some 
other  questions  by  the  accused,  the  prosecutor  must  keep  the 
most  profound  silence. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prove  the  intention  to  make 
the  war.  I  think  it  must  liave  struck  you,  that  such  an  overt  act 
as  fits  the  defmition  aud  principles  which  Mr.  Hay  has  fur- 
nished would  he  com  moil  to  all  men  alive.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  proving  an  overt  act  on  any  human  being  who  has 
ever  been  in  an  assemblage;  and  who  has  not  been  in  an  assem- 
blage of  men?  After  adduciDgproof  of  the  prisoner  having  been 
in  such  an  assembly,  all  that  remains  for  the  prosecutor  to 
prove  is  a  criminal  intention.  The  war  according  to  this  con- 
struction consists  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  act.  Witnesses  may 
be  called  to  prove  the  intention  of  acts,  in  themselves  perfectly 
indifferent  and  innocent,  by  confessions  of  the  accused  twenty 
years  ago.  On  Blannerhassett's  island,  from  what  you  have 
'  beard  from  the  witnesses,  there  was  nothing  but  peace  and  in- 
nocence; no  acts  of  war.  The  constitution  of  the  country  hav- 
ing declared  that  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  prove  the; 
same  overt  act,  and  that  no  person  can  be  convicted  without 
fiuch  proof  or  his  own  confessions  in  open  courts  the  accused 

.    may  plead  this  provision  of  the  constitution  in  his  defence.  He 
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may  urge,  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  ef  treason,  of  half  the 
crime  or  any  part  of  it  by  confession  out  of  court;  that  no  con- 
fession out  of  court  should  be  given  in  evidence  against  him; 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution  is,  that  he  can  only 
be  convicted  by  a  confession  in  courts  or  by  proof  by  two  wit- 
nesses of  the  same  overt  act;  which  overt  act  includes  intention 
as  well  as  the  act,  because  it  cannot  be  an  overt  act  of  levying 
war  without  a  treasonable  intention;  that  the  intention  is  pare 
of  the  crime,  nay,  in  their  view  it  is  all  the  crime;  that  conse- 
quetitlr  to  secure  the  substantial  beneiit  of  the  constitutional 
provision,  the  two  witnesses  must  prove  the  criminal  intent  of 
the  overt  act -as  well  as  the  commission  of  the  act  itself;  that 
this  act  must  not  be  innocent  or  indifferent.  It  must  be  unequi- 
vocally traitorous  from  its  nature  and  character.  They  must 
prove  the  quality  and  nature'of  the  act  as  well  as  the  act  itself. 
All  this  he  may  urge  in  vain.  He  will  be  told  by  the  prosecutor, 
that  a  confession  anywhere  and  at  any  lime  is  proper  evidence 
of  intention,  as  he  has  proved  the  overt  act.  The  whole  evi- 
dence to  support  a  charge  of  treason  ma\'  thus  resolve  itself  in^ 
to  the  naked  intention,  I  believe, sir, you  will  find  that  according 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  treason  consists  in  the  heart,  andean 
only  be  known  to  the  traitor  and  his  God.  It  is  the  very  construc- 
tion which  the  constitution  intended  to  exclude.  The  substan- 
tial part  of  the  character  of  treason  consists  in  the  act.  If  it  con« 
sisted,in  any  case, of  an  assemblage,  the  guilt  should  result  from 
thecAaraefrrorqualityofthe  assemblage  itself  as  beingunequivo- 
cally  military  or  warlike,  and  not  be  represented  as  treasonable 
by  evidence  of  intention  or  confessions  baid  to  have  been  express 
sed  at  another  time  and  place;  which  confessions  may  have  been 
unguardedly  expressed,  not  truly  recollected  or  wilfully  misre- 
presented, and  are  the  most  uncertain  and  dangerous  of  all  tes- 
timony. If  proof  of  a  guilt}'  intention  be  thus  to  make  treason, 
there  is  nopossible  case  in  which  an  overt  act  may  not  be  proved, 
DOtwittistanding  the  security  intended  by  the  constitution.  I 
will  suppose  dien,  that  on  the  trial  of  this  fourth  person,  a  wit- 
ness is  called  up  to  prove  the  intention  of  tlie  supposed  overt 
act.  The  objections  that  he  would  make  to  the  evidence  would 
be,  that  the  intention  itself  constituted  an  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  crime;  that  the  constitution  requires  two 
witnrsses  to  the  overt  act,  not  in  construction,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  truth  and  reason;  that  as  the  intention  made  apart 
of  the  crime,  it  was  inadmissible  to  prove  that  intention  by  one 
witness,  which  would  be  to  prove  it  by  a  less  number  than  the 
constitution  required;  that  the  act  could  not  be  constitutionally 
proved  without  proving  its  guilt.  He  would  be  told,  that  the  con- 
stitution speaks  only  of  an  overt  act;  thot  an  overt  act  consists 
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m'aii  assemblage^  that  if  they  could  prove  two  declarations 
or  confcssicns  of  his  intention,  each  by  one  witness,  as  one 
^v  general  Eaton  and  one  by  Mr.  Morgan,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient, since  the  overt  act  consisted  of  an  assemblage.  Should 
he  agahi  object,  that  these  -words  had  been  uttered  a  ver\'long 
period  past,  almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  he  had  declared 
a  thousand  times  since,  that  his  purpose  was  innocent  and  hon^ 
Durable.  These  objections  would  be  of  no  avail.  If  declarations 
made  to  Eaton  two  years  ago  were  now  to  be  admitted  asevi^ 
dence  against  him  by  this  court,  though  repeated  declarations 
of  his  innocence  were  made  by  him  since,  it  would  be  immate- 
rial whether  these  retrospective  declarations  wer^  two  years  or 
twenty  years  past.  The  principle  is  the  same:  the  evidefkce  in 
both  cases  equally  exceptionable.  We  will  suppose,  that  he  is 
overruled  by  the  court  in  every  proposition  which  we  have 
made  to  the  court;   that  it  decides,  that  an   assemblage  of 
three  individuals  unarmed  and  without  the  commission  of  any 
unlawful  act  is  sufTicient  to  constitute  an  o\'ert  act  of  levying 
war;  that  their  entire  ignorance  of  any  treasonable  project  and 
devotion  to  the  laws  of  their  country  will  not  prevent  the  legal 
guilt  of  their  assemblage,  provided  the  intention  ok' the  Jourth 
person  can  be  proved  to  have  l^een  what  the  prosecutor  is 
pleased  to  call  treasonable ;  and  this  proof  to  be  made  out  by 
evidence  of  his  own  declarations  or  confessions  many  years 
before.  In  this  state  of  the  trial  of  this  fourth  person,  no  crimi- 
nal act  whatever  having  been  proved  against  him,  and  the  as- 
semblage of  three  persons  having  been  proved  to  be  peaceful,  in- 
nocent and  patriotic, suppose  a  witness  to  be  brougjit  forward  by 
the  prosecutor  to  prove  a  confession  by  the  prisoner, many  years 
before,  of  a  treasonable  intention,  I  ask  you  whether  you  would 
tolerate  a  doctrine  so  well  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
nocence and  the  evasion  of  the  constitution,  as  to  hold  such 
evidence  relevant.   If  this  retrospective  evidence  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  declarations  two  years  before,  it  may  on  the  same 
principle  be  received  for  twenty  years  back.  These  declanu 
tions  of  design,  these  confessions  with  respect  to  intention  arc 
extremely  uncertain.  They  may  have  been  uttered  in  a  loose, 
unguarded  manner  or  may  have  been  spoken  in  a  jocular  con- 
versation or  by  way  of  mere  vague  speculation.  What  was  said 
by  the  accused  may  have  been  expressed  when  the  witness  was 
in  a  state  of  ebrietv,  so  that  he  did  not  distinctlv  hear  or  well 
undentand  it.  He  may  not  accurately  recollect  it  as  he  heard  it. 
And  these  substantial  objections  to  this  species  of  testimony 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  integrity  of  the  witness.  But  is  there 
no  danger  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  accused  by  pcr- 
jur}'  and  subornation?  This  prosecution  is  to  be  sOstained  by 
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ihe  doctrine  of  confessions.  The  act  which  is  sought  to  be  con- 
verted into  treason  is  innocent  in  itself,  and  cannot  be  made 
guilty  by  confession.  You  will  recollect  that  Blackstone  in  his 
Cooimcntaries  tells  us,  that  ^^  these  confessions  are  the  weakest 
and  most  suspicious  of  all  testimony,  ever  liable  to  be  obtained 
by  artifice,  false  hopes,  promises  of  favour  or  menaces;  seldom 
remembered  accurately  or  reported  with  due  precision ;  and 
incapable  in  their  nature  of  being  disproved  by  negative  evi- 
dence,'* Which  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  Foster,  who  expresses 
his  oploion  of  this  species  of  evidence  in  terms  of  s^ongrepror 
bation.  This  dangerous  kind  of  evidence  was  certainly  in- 
tended to  be  excluded  by  the  constitution,  in  providing  that 
treason  should  consist  only  in  levying  war,  &c.  and  that 
*^  no  person  should  be  convicted  of  it  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession 
in  open  court."  It  certainly  intended  (as  did  also  the  act  of  con- 
gress) that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  as  well  to  prove 
the  quality  of  the  act  as  the  act  itself^  The  act  must  be  war 
in  itself,  not  an  innocent  act  rendered  treasonable  bv  evi- 
dence  of  confession:  and  this  is  the  only  rational  and  safe  con- 
struction. Any  man  may  become  the  victim  of  malice,  if  it  be 
rejected.  Even  in  England  we  are  told  l)y  Blackstone,  that 
the  principal  reason  which  induced  the  passage  of  a  law  there,  1^ 
requiring,  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  one  to  one  overt  act  and  the  other  to  another  overt  act 
of  the  same  species  of  treason,  was  to  secure  the  subject  from  ie- 
ing  sacrificed  to  fictitious  conspiracies^  which  have  been  the  en^ 
fines  ofprojligate  and  craftij  politicians  in  all  aj^es,^^  When  the 
life  of  a  man  wholly  depends  on  such  evidence  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  regarded. 

The  brace  of  swearers  from  Wood  county,  Taylor  and  All' 
bright^  are  the  leading  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  They  are 
like  Dogberry  and  Verges  in  Shakespeare's  "  Much  ado  about 
Nothing:'*^  a  comedy  which  these  two  witnesses  have  been 
acting  here.  The  constable,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  employed 
in  securing  malefactors:  ^^yoii  will  recollect j  sir ^  which  be  the 
malefactors,^*  Dogberry  answered,  ^^  marry  that  am  I  arid  my 
partnen^^  The  Dogberry  from  Wood  comity  might  with  great 
truth  have  answered  in  the  same  manner.  Taylor's  account  of 
what  colonel  Burr  said  to  him  is  ridiculous  and  incredible.  He 
begins  his  tale  with  a  statement  of  his  delivering  to  colonel 
Burr  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  Mr.  Blannerhassett,  which  inclosed 
aDother  to  colonel  Burr.  After  a  very  short  desultory  conver- 
sauon  between  them  and  before  the  letter  was  opened  and  read, 
colonel  Burr,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  promptly  and 
without  reserve  tells  him,  *^I  am  the  very  man  who  is  involved 
A  all  this  bvsinets."  What  business  had  bern  mentioned  befor6?^ 
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Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  treason  or  any  other  crime 
before;  and  yet  colonel  Burr,  without  any  heshation,  reserve  or 
motive,  is  said,  by  the  representation  of  this  man,  to  have  made 
a  full  disclosure  of  his  planet  and  views;  for  that  is  clearly  impK< 
ed  in  the  answer.  He  makes  this  disclosure  too,  not  by  degrees, 
dark  hints  or  in  a  cautious  manner,  I)ut  openly,  explicitly  and 
most  unguardedly  to  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  and 
whom  he  never  saw  before.  So  that  colonel  Burr,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  always,  especially  in  every  thing  relating  to  what 
is  called  t^e  Mexican  expedition,  extremely  reserved^  cau- 
tious and  prudent,  is  made  out  by  this  man  to  have  betrayed 
himself  with  the  mpst  incautious  and  unaccountable  levitv.  It 
is  impossible  to  confide  in  this  part  of  his  narrative. 

He  next  introduces  general  Blannerhassett  and  himself  at 
his  aid.  When  all  his  schemes  are  developed  to  this  man, 
Taylor  asks  his  genccal,  what  was  to  become  of  the  men  who 
were  going  to  settle  the  lands  he  talked  about.  What  was  his 
answer.^  He  stabs  ail  the  soldiers — and  laughs !  Instead  of  giv- 
ing an  appropriate  answer,  siKh  as  might  have  been  natut^Dy 
expected,  he  speaks  on  another  subject  and  swears  that  he  will 
stab  every  man  that  will  not  conform  to  order  and  discipline— 
laughing  at  the  same  time!  Very  valiant  indeed!  and  a  ver>- 
9  .excellent  recruiting  officer  he  must  be,  thus  to  announce  the 
measure.  Mr.  Blannerhassett  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  science, 
and  humanitv.  His  character  is  well  known.  He  could  not 
have  spoken  with  such  unfeeling  levity  and  brutality  of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  his  fellow. men.  A  man  of  his  refined  senti- 
ments and  philanthropy  would  never  have  expressed  himself  on 
such  a  subject  in  such  a  manner  to  any  man,  and  much  less  to 
such  a  man  as  Taylor;  and  yet  this  is  the  man  who  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  understand  and  veracity  to  relate  whatever  paascd  be- 
tween Mr.  Blannerhassett  and  himself!  He  further  states,  that 
Mr.  Blannerhassett  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  doctor  Bennett, 
and'tells  him,  ^^  this  letter  contains  high  treason.^'  And  this 
was  without  any  introduction,  without  any  inducement  or  rea- 
son for  so  dangerous  a  declaration.  No  man  in  his  senses  u^Mld 
have  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  by  so  hazardous  an  avow- 
aL  Mr.  Blannerhassett  must  have  spoken  the  words  in  a  jocular 
and  sportive  manner,  or  the  witness  deliberately  lies. 

If  we  examine  further  we  shall  find,  that  he  is  no  more  to  be 
depended  on  in  point  of  understanding,  than  in  that  of  integ^ 
rity.  He  first  said  (before  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake) 
when  stating  what  Mr.  Smith  had  told  him  to  do,  that  ^^  he 
chastised  me  not  to- go  into  a  tavernJ'^  I  should  indeed  have  sup- 
posed, that  he  knew  very  well  the  meaning  of  chastisement, 
and  would  not  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  But  certainly 
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it  must  be  presumed  that. Mr.  BlannerhasscU  would  have  cho-^ 
sen  for  his  confidant,  to  ^vhoni  he  would  communicate  his  most 
important  secrets,  a  person  not  grossly  ignorant,  hut  on  whose 
understanding  he  could  place  some  dependence.  In  another  in- 
stance he  shews  the  same  remarkable  want  of  information. 
When  stathig  to  the  court,  that  he  had  refused  to  grant  the  re- 

?oest  of  some  persons  to  carrv'  them  in  his  boat  across  the  river 
)hio,  he  said,  ^'^I accepted  to  it^^'*  meaning  ^"^ I  objected  to  it.^^  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  this  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
his  evidence  discover  more  vile  depravity  or  gross  ignorance; 
yet  it  18  by  such  witnesses,  that  the  treason  is  to  be  proved  and 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man  to  be  taken  away. 

Here  Mr.  Botts  suggested  to  the  court  the  propriety  of  ad- 
journing, and  requested  permission  to  finish  his  argument  to- 
morrow, which  was  granted;  and  the  court  adjourned  till  the 
usual  hour  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  August  26th,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  BoTTS  addressed  the  court,  and  after  having  briefly  re- 
viewed the  substance  of  his  argument  yesterday  proceeded  as 
follows : 

The  Mississippi  territory  and  Kentucky,  as  wc  are  informed, 
were  the  seat  of  the  war.  But  the  simpletons  of  that  state  and 
territory  hunted  but  could  not  find  the  war.  They  were  so  stu- 
pid as  not  to  perceive  in  a  collection  of  men  without  arms,  with- 
out any  possible  means  of  annoyance,  without  any  hostile  dis- 
position and  without  the  possibility  of  getting  away  their  wo- 
men and  families,  any  thing  criminal,  much  less  any  aptitude  to 
overturn  two  mighty  empires.  It  remained  for  us,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  bar  to  cojne  out  and  astonish  the  world 
with  the  profundity  of  our  learning  in  matters  of  war.  They 
have  ascertained,  that  there  was  a  terrible  war.  I  ask  you,  what 
manner  of  war  was  itf  We  have  had  a  much  more  serious  wai* 
here  than  was  on  the  island.  \Ve  have  had  here  a  carnage  of 
breaths,  sour  looks  and  hard  words  and  the  roaring  of  vocal 
cannon.  We  have  had  a  battle  with  the  laws  and  constitution 
fought  courageously  and  furiously  by  our  enemy.  Is  it  not  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  the  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island?  Shall 
ve  not  be  the  sport  of  Europe  and  the  world  by  such  a  discus- 
sion? We  are  gravely  dUiberating,  whether  an  act  eminently 
characterized  by  peace  and  good  order  were  war  or  not.  Sir. 
there  was  nothing  on  the  island  that  was  not  directly  opposite 
iftall  its  parts  to  war.  If  saying  a  great  deal,  if  vociferation, 
if  t  great  deal  of  vocal  roaring  may  be  war,  then  we  have  had 
war.  We  have  had  some  terrible  roaring  of  cannon  at  Culloden 
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from  geheral  Wirt.  He  told  us,  that  the  thunder  of  the  cannot 
and  clangor  of  the  battle  were  heard  in  every  pj&rt  of  the  king- 
dom. And  we  have  been  told  by  another  gentleman,  that  war 
may  be' made  upo^  us  from  Europe  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles.  It  is  true,  that  you  have  heai'd  a  great  deal  of  de- 
bate, tvhether  this  little  miserable  party  did  not  make  a  warlike 
assemblage.  Their  own  evidence  is  conclusive  to  shew,  that  this 
little  assemblage  wars  innocent  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  youltfe 
to  sit  here  with  gravity  to  h6ar  about  this  war !  There  was  in- 
deed on  the  island  a  dreadful  war  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  A 
mother  in  tears  with  her  children  around  her,  driven  from  flieir 
home  by  a  mob,  the  windows  of  their  house  broken,  their  pro- 
perty destroyed  and  the  lives  of  the  family  endangered.  Sir,  I 
*  understand,  that  these  acts  of  violence  are  as  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  war  as  any.  I  have  thought  the  persons  who  attacked 
the  people  on  the  island  a  mob.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  the 
regular  militia  of  Wood  county.  The  regular  militia  could  not 
be  called  out  but  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  the 
governor  of  Virginia.  There  were,  I  believe,  no  orders  from  or 
communications  with  the  governor;  and  the  president  can  never 
be  truly  said  to  have  given  orders  for  the  destruction  of  Blan- 
nerhassett^s  property. 

I  addressed  you  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  admitting  evi- 
dence of  the  overt  act,  by  proof  of  the  confession  of  the  accused 
out  of  court.  Extraordinary'  acts  are  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  acts.  Such  as  innocent  assemblages  are  common 
to  all  men.  The  citizens  of  our  country  are  protected  against 
prosecutions  for  all  other  crimes  by  the  necessity  of  proving  an 
extraordinary  act;  as  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  murder, 
the  homicide  mustbe  proved;  and  in  that  for  stealing  the  larce- 
ny or  taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  property  must  be  proved. 
In  both  cases  the  previous  necessity  of  proving  this  extraordi- 
nary and  important  fact  affords  considerable  security.  There  is 
no  ground  for  malice  or  revenge.  The  homicide  is  unsuscepti- 
ble of  being  proved  by  perjury.  The  body  of  the  deceased  may 
be  viewed,  or  if  the  man  be  alive  or  his  death  cannot  be  proved 
the  accused  is  discharged.  In  larceny  there  is  nearly  the  same 
security.  The  existence,  removal  and  finding  of  the  goods 
exclude  the  admission  of  proof  by  false  swearing  only.  But  in 
treason,  where  there  is  the  widest  field  for  the  operation  of  the 
malignant  passions  and  the  greatest  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
citizen,  there  ought  to  be  the  greatest  security ;  and  the  consti- 
tution intended  to  give  this  security.  Yet  according  to  the  con- 
struction for  which  gentlemen  contend,  there  will  be  the  utmost 
danger.  The  constitutional  provision  will  be  illusory  and  decep- 
tive. In  the  cases  which  I  have  adduced  by  way  of  illustration 
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Mtre  is  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  principal  fact.  The 
homicide  is  committed  and  the  goods  have  been  stolen ;  and  the 
only  inquiry  is,  whether  the  accused  have  committed  the  of- 
finice  or  not.  The  acts  of  the  assemblage  on  the  island  were  as 
innocent  and  harmless  as  the  acts  of  this  assemblage.  The 
question  before  the  court  is  exhibited  in  an  abstract  form.  The 
argument  in  support  of  the  motion  neither  admits  nor  contro- 
verts the  overt  act.  We  take  what  happened  on  the  island  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  admitting  the  facts  as  proved;  but  we 
in^t  diat  protection  is  afforded  to  the  accused  by  the  constitu- 
tion, by  requiring  the  necessity  of  proving  by  two  witnesses  a 
direct  act  or  open  deed  of  treason :  an  act  in  its  own  nature 
and  quality  treasonable  and  not  made  so  by  proof  of  confes- 
sion. If  these  confessions  be  admitted  to  prove  innocent  acts 
to  be  treasonable,  no  man  am  be  safe.  In  vain  may  any  of  us  be 
assailed  by  a  scandalous  accusation  of  the  murder  of  an  indivi- 
dual, till  an  actual  death  be  proved.  The  most  malignant  charge 
of  the  deprivation  of  the  life  of  any  human  being  will  avail  no« 
diing  so  long  as  the  prosecutor  is  unable  to  prove  the  death.  In 
vain  may  any  man  be  accused  by  the  most  artful  and  malicious 
informer  of  stealing  a  horse  till  the  fact  of  stealing  the  horse  be 
proved.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  other  felonies.  No  instance 
can  be  mentioned  where  a  false  accusation  can  affect  the  life  of 
the  party  accused  till  the  important  fact  which  constitutes  the 
crime  be  first  established.  But  is  it  so  in  treason  against  the  go- 
vernment f  An  assemblage  is  an  act  (if  it  can  be  properly  so  call- 
ed) in  which  every  man  is  concerned,  and  which  may  be  fixed  on 
any  man.  There  is  no  necessity  of  proving  any  thing  more  than  a 
prior -intention.  Let  me  illustrate  this  case  more  plainly.  Here 
IS  an  assemblage  of  men  now.  The  assemblage  was  here  yester- 
day. Every  gentleman  here,  I  aver,  has  been  guilty  of  treason, 
and  has  levied  war  against  his  country.  I  select  the  very  scene 
before  me  as  furnishing  proof  of  the  overt  act.  Here  is  an  as- 
semblage of  men,  and  arms  we  are  told  are  not  necessary.  A 
witness  may  be  brought  to  prove  confessions  on  the  part  of  any 
of  us;  that  though  we  are  carrying  on  a  judicial  examination, 
yet  it  is  to  cover  a  design,  a  fixed  though  secret  determination 
to  carr>*  on  war  against  the  United  States.  If  the  individual  ac- 
cused attempt  to  put  himself  on  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
if  he  attempt  to  scop  the  proceedings  against  him  by  saying 
diat  there  is  nought  here  but  peace,  that  there  is  no  act  of  war, 
that  there  is  no  movement  of  any  kind  that  indicates  hostilit)^ 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  he  will  be  told,  that 
his  attempt  ought  not  to  succeed;  that  confessions  are  the 
strongest  and  best  proof  of  a  man^s  guilt;  that  confessions  of 
the  intendon  are  admissible  at  any  distance  of  time  and  place. 
Vol.  II.  S 
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There  is  no  difficulty  then  but  to  shew,  that  Ae  assemblage 
m(;t  here  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States;  and  this  can  be  done  by  proofs  of  his  own  explicit  and 
voluntary  confessions.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  assembly  will  avail  nothing*  Well,  sir,  is  not 
the  case  at  bar  the  same  in  principle?  In  what  does  the  case  dif- 
fer from  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett's  island?  It  is  not 
contended,  that  whdit  is  passing  here  now  is  more  peaceable 
than  what  was  done  on  the  island  without  coupling  the  inten- 
tion ;  and  criminal  intentions  may  be  thus  coupled  with  the  pre- 
sence of  any  individual  in  this  assembly  in  order  to  prove  him 
a  traitor.  If  this  assembly  be  peaceable  and  innocent,  that  on^ 
the  island  was  equally  so.  Of  all  evidence  this  is  the  most  dan« 
fferous.  By  its  means  a  Conspiracy  may  be  easily  and  success- 
fully devised  against  the  life  of  any  individual*  But  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  a  malignant  government,  it  is  peculiaiiy 
daogifcrous  to  the  liberty  of  die  citizens.  This  construction, 
which  permits  an  act  indifferent  or  innocent  in  itself  to  be  con* 
verted  into  a  treasonable  one  by  proof  of  confessions,  opens  a 
most  ample  field  for  the  operation  of  malice,  hatred,  revenge 
and  all  the  malignant  passions  of  the  souL  It  gives  such  a  range 
to  power  and  state  policy  as  to  swallow  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion. It  deters  men  from  resisting  usurpation*  Patriots  in  op- 
position to  the  oppressions  of  the  government  will  sink  under  an 
executive  frown,  and  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  will  be  prey<« 
ed  on  and  destroyed.  We  apprehend  no  danger  from  the  ex- 
cellent government  which  we  now  have*  We  do  not  believe, 
that   the  patriotic  individuals   who  administer  it  at  present 
will  ever  abuse  our  just  confidence  in  thern^  but  we  cannot  ex- 
tend this  confidence  to  their  successors.  Besides,  dangeroun 
precedents  may  be  set  in  times  of  confidence  and  security*  The 

Keople  feeling  confidence  in  their  present  rulers,  and  appre- 
ending  no  future  danger,  fail  to  examine  public  measures  with 
strict  scrutiny*  Hence  some  are  adopted  unnoticed  by  the  peo- 
ple and  perhaps  undesigned  by  their  rulers,  which  operate  op- 
pressively under  an  unwise  or  wicked  administration*  Let  us 
suppose  that  our  present  rulers  should  be  succeeded  by  persons 
disposed  to  assume  power.  Let  us  suppose,  the  government  to  be 
administered  by  a  president  of  the  United  States  who  should 
assume  to  himself  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  a  British  king; 
that  he  should  do  this  by  art  and  dexterous  contrivance,  by 
first  rendering  himself  popular  and  then  prevailing  on  influen- 
tial individuals  to  meet  his  views ;  that  by  the  negligence  of  the 
people  or  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  authority,  he  should  ar- 
rogate these  great  powers  unknown  to  the  constitution;  that  he 
should  be  persecuting  th^  citizens,  especially  those  who  op- 
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potcd  him,  ttid.be  attempting  to  make  further  encroachments. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  formidable  band  of  chosen  patriots  should 
rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  and  the  necessity 
of  resisting  his  tyranny.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  tp 
put  them  down,  defeat  their  exertions  and  destroy  them? 
Would  this  be  difficult  for  him  who  has  the  treasury  at  his 
command,  the  civil  and  military  authority  under  his  control, 
and  an  immense  patronage  in  possession?  I  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  in  the  nature  of  executive  power,  for 
such  a  president^  unprincipled  and  able  as  he  must  be,  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  coupling  wicked  intentions  with  innocentacts, 
and  thus  secure  complete  success  to  his  usurpation*  It  was  to 
prevent  this,  that  the  convention  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  took  such  great  care,  that  in  the  important 
crime  of  treason,  there  should  be  protection  to  the  citizens  by 
the  necessity  of  proving  an  overt  act.  They  were  perfecdy  igno- 
tint,  Aat  a  quiet  and  peaceful  assemblage  of  men  would  be  such 
an  overt  act;  nor  did  they  suppose,  that  what  amounted  in  their 
time  to  nothing  would  ever  be  tortured  into  the  heinous  of- 
fence of  attempting  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  country.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  reflect.  Have  they  no  feel- 
ing on  the  subject?  Those  definitions  and  doctrines  are  only  fit 
fisr  the  court  of  JefFeries  or  the  government  of  Robespierre. 
They  are  as  far  from  affording  constitutional  security  to  the 
people  as  heaven  is  fiiom  hell.  Instead  of  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  citizens  by  repressing  and  preventing  oppressive  perse- 
cutions,  they  have  a  direct  and  certain  tendency  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  encouraging  them. 

These  doctrines  will  be  found  on  due  consideration  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges.  Judge  Iredell's  opinion 
m  the  trial  of  FrieSyp.  171-  proves  that  there  must  be  two  wit- 
nesses Co  prove  the  intention  as  well  as  the  act.  He  says,  ^^  As 
I  observed,  there  must  be  txvo  witnesses  at  least  toprove^  that  the 
act  of  treason  was  committed  at  BethlehemJ^  And  addressing  the 
jury  he  sa)rs:  *^  If  you  are  not  well  satisfied,  that  the  overt  act 
of  treason  was  committed  at  Bethkhem^  and  that  that  overt  act 
ts  supported  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  leasts  you  will 
oot  mid  the  prisoner  guilty."  So  that  the  act  which  they  must 
prove  roust  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  including  intention  as  well 
as  the  act.  With  respect  to  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  he  says 
in  the  same  page  and  the  next :  ^*  It  is  the  provision  in  £ng- 
land  as  well  as  here,  that  no  confessions  of  the  prisoner  inde- 
pendent of  two  witnesses  (unless  the  fact  have  been  established 
by  two  witnesses)  should  be  sufficient  to  convict  him;  but  if 
two  witnesses  have  proved  a  fact,  the  confession  of  the  party 
may  be  received  by  way  of  confirmation  of  what  has  been  before 
sworn  to.    In  fwn^er  days  in  England  it  was  rilowed,  thgt 
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confessions  out  of  court  and  the  proof  of  the  witnesses  should 
warrant  a  conviction;  but  happily  our  constitution  would  not  ad- 
mit it  J  if  a  hundred  would  swear  to  it:  that  danger  is  wisely 
avoided."  Connect  this  opinion  with  that  of  judge  Chase  (on 
the  trial  of  Fpes^p.  147.)  shewing  the  necessity  of  force,  and 
they  will  shew  the  nature  of  the  overt  act  which  must  be 
proved,  and  that  confessions  are  not  admissible  to  prove  it: 
^*  The  cimrt  are  of  opinion,  that  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  against  the  United  States  is  not  treason,  unless 
combined  with  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy into  execution.  Some  actual  force  must  he  used^  in  pur- 
suance of  such  design  to  levy  War^  but  it  is  altogether  immate- 
rial, whether  the  force  used  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  object. 
Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  will  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  war."  The  judge  then  states,  that  ^*the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  and  is  ia 
substance  the  same  as  the  opinion  of  that  circuit  court  for  this 
district  on  the  trials  (in  April  1795)  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell^ 
who  were  both  found  guilty  by  the  jury  and  afterwards  par- 
doned by  the  late  president."  These  very  opinions  are  referred 
to  and  approved  of  by  the  supreme  court.  In  the  case  so  often 
quoted  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  it  says,  that  ^^  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  now  laid  down  have  been  the  decisions 
heretofore  made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States.  The 
opinions  given  by  judge  Patterson  and  judge  Iredell,  in  cases 
before  them,  imply  an  actual  assembling  oi  men,  though  they 
rather  designed  to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  force 
was  to  be  applied  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their 
opinions  however  contemplate  the  actual  employment  of  force. 
Judge  Chase  in  the  trial  of  Fries  was  more  explicit.  He  stated 
the  opinion  of  the  court  to  be,  ^^  that  if  a  body  of  people  con- 
spire and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  any  statute  of  the  United  States  by  force^  they  are 
only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to  car* 
ry  such  intention  into  execution  byforce^  that  they  are  guilty  of 
the  treason  of  levyi?ig  war;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  cm- 
ployed  neither  lessens  nor  increases  the  crime,  whether  by  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  persons  is  immaterial."  They  then 
quote  the  paragraph  before  cited  from  Priests  trial. 

What  sort  of  an  overt  act  is  here  meant  as  necessary  to  be 
proved?  Does  it  not  mean  an  overt  act  that  evinces  the  treason- 
able intention?  What  is  here  meant  by  an  assemblage  which 
amounts  to  or  constitutes  an  overt  act?  Do  the  judges  mean  an 
assemblage  or  meeting  of  a  number  of  men  together,  exhibiting 
no  external  evidence  of  being  or  acting  as  traitors,  or  an  assem- 
blage of  men  proceeding  immediately  to  acts  of  war?  If  any 
son  of  an  assembbge  however  lawful  or  innocent  be  meant,  itis 
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to  require  the  formality  of  producing  two  witnesses' 
to  prove  such  an  assembla|;e.  The  passage  must  mei^  such  an 
assemblage  as  evidently  evinces  a  treasonable  intent.  The  overt 
met  is  9Lplainy  open  deedoi  war,  and  required  to  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses,  because  it  is  intended  to  be  contrasted  with 
wordiy  declaratiana  or  confessions^  which  may  be  too  easily 
proved  by  perjury.  Foster^  208.  has  been  cited  to  shew,  that 
arms  are  unnecessary ;  but  this  authority  operates  decidedly 
against  the  prosecution,  if  it  be  properly  considered.  He  admits 
indeed,  that  military  weapons  are  not  necessary,  but  he  adds 
the  reason,  that  ^^  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents  supplied  the 
want  of  military  weapons ;  and  they  were  provided  with  axes, 
crows  and  other  tools  of  the  like  nature,  proper  for  the  mischief 
they  intended  to  effect:  adding  what  is  as  expressive  as  it  is 
true,yiir6r  arma  ministrat^^  that  tl)ieir  fury  supplies  them  with 
arms  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

The  court  in  delivering  its  opinion  on  the  trial  of  Fries  re- 
fers to  the  opinion  in  the  same  circuit  court  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  cases  o(f  Vigol  and  Mitchell,  delivered  in  the  year  1795, 
and  it  declares  its  opinion  in  Fries^s  case  to  be  on  the  same 
grounds  and  principles.  The  court  in  those  cases  in  Pennsylva- 
nia adopts  the  English  doctrine  and  dispenses  with  the  neces- 
si^  of  arms,  with  a  qualification,  that  their  numbers  and  other 
weapons  of  the  insurgents  supplied  their  want  of  arms.  For  in 
diosc  cases  the  insurgents  were  in  military  array  and  had  be- 
sides guns  and  swords,  axes  and  other  weapons  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  meditated  mischief.  Admitting  this  doctrine  to 
apply  to  the  United  States,  were  the  number  of  the  people  on 
the  island  so  great  that  it  supplied  the  want  of  arms?  Had  they 
any  other  weapons  calculated  for  the  perpetration  of  mischief? 
Id  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  books  it  is  stated,  that  num- 
bers are  not  necessary  to  levy  war;  that  it  is  ^^  wholly  immate- 
rial whether  they  amount  to  one  hundred  or  one  thousand;"  but 
it  has  never  been  said,  that  war  could  be  levied  by  a  less  number 
than  one  hundred.  No  man  of  any  character  or  knowledge  will 
say  that  he  has  ever  heard,  that  a  less  number  than  one  hundred 
were  said  to  have  levied  war.  I  shall  read  some  parts  of  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the,  so  often  referred  to,  case  of 
Bollman  and  Swartwout.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the 
whole  of  that  opinion  correctly,  nor  whether  some  parts  of  that 
opinion  can  be  reconciled  to  other  parts  of  it.  The  court  takes 
great  pains  to  shew  the  necessity  of  an  inflexible  definition  of 
Heason,  and  describes  the  inconvenience  and  calamitous  conse- 
^lueocea  which  a  flexible  definition  is  calculated  to  produce. 
But  I  believe  I  do  understand  it,  and  that  its  different  parts 
may  be  reconciled.  The  first  part  of  this  opinion  which  I  shall 
read,  after  having  thus  called  to  your  recollection  its  idea  as  to 
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the  mflexibUinr  of  the  definition  of  the  criflitt  kin  die  wwAi 
following:  ^  To  conttitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  At 
prisoners  now  before. the  court  have  l>e'en  committed,  ttar  mtut 
ie  actually  levied  against  the  United  Statee*^^  From  these  pkdn 
words,  it  setsms  evident  to  the  meanest  capsicity,  Aat  unless 
there  have  been  an  actual  war  levied  against  the  United  States, 
there  can  have  been  no  treason  committed.  And  the  questtefn 
then  is,  whether  war  have  been  levied  on  Blannerhassett*s  isbmd 
or  not. 

The  opinion  then  proceeds:  ^^  However  flagitious  may  be  die 
crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our 
countr)',  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to  levy 
war  and  actually  to  levy  war  are  distinct  offences.  The  first 
must  be  brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  k 
purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot 
have  been  committed.^'*  Again:  "On  the  contrary  \fwar  teactu* 
.  ally  levied^  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  jail  those 
who  .perform  any  part,  however  minute  or  however  remifte 
from  tl\e  scene  of  action  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the 
general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there 
must  be  an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose,^ 
to  constitute  a  levying  of  war.*'  Again  it  says,  "  To  complete 
the  crime  of  levying  tuar  against  the  United  States^  there  must  be 
an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  trea- 
sonable design.^^ 

Here  the  idea  is  explicitly  expressed  and  repeated  four  several 
times  (and  it  is  mentioned  several  times  thereafter  inthesame 
opinion)  that  there  must  be  an  actual  (as  contrasted  to  con- 
structive) assemblage  or  body  of  men  met  together  to  execute 
a  treasonable  design.  J3ut  though  the  idea  is  so  often  and  so 
plainly  expressed,  that  there  must  be  an  assembly  or  body  of 
men  to  put  in  execution  a  treasonable  purpose,  it  does  not  state 
the  number  of  which  such  an  assemblage  ought  to  consist.  I 
would  then  put  that  question,  of  how  many  men  must  the  as- 
semblage so  frequently  spoken  of  consist?  A  trivial  number 
would  certainly  not  be  sufficient,  for  it  wQuld  be  equivocal,  as 
it  would  have  no  warlike  appearance;  for  the  court  in  anodier 
part  of  its  opinion  admits,  that  where  the  assemblage  had  no 
warlike  appearance,  it  is  equivocal  and  probably  not  sufficient: 
*^  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal 
act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance."  We  understand  the  court 
fay  these  words  to  say,  that  the  number  in  order  to  be  sufficient 
to  amount  to  ^  treasonable  assembly  must  have  an  unequivocally 
watlike  appearance.  Let  this  test  then  be  applied  to  all  cases  of 
this  sort.  Apply  it  to  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett's  island. 
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The  supreme  court  thought  proper,  though  the  occasion  seemed 
to  caH    or  the  expression  of  its  opinion  as  to  tlu:  s.iiBcicnc)' 
of  the  numb'^r,  not  to  mention  it,  but  to  leave  that  point  open 
to  be  determined  according  to  circumstances  at  a  future  pe- 
riod. A  particular  number  of  men  is  mentioned  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  general  £aton,  as  having  been  alleged  by  the  accused 
to  have  been  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  a  particular  purpose. 
No  comment  is  made  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
that  or  any  other  particular  number.  Of  ho>¥  many  men  then 
most  this  body  consist  f  Would  three  do  ?  or  would  twenty  or 
thirty  be  sufficient?  Would  less  than  one  hundred  be  sufficient? 
or  most  there  be  that  special  nMVCkhtr  more  or  less?  I  understand 
from  this  opinion,  that  an  assemblage  marching  from  a  place  of 
ptttial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient act  to  constitute  levying  of  war,  unless  the  body  so  march- 
ing had  a  warlike  appearance  or  was  marching  directly  to  the 
scene  of  action ;  for  the  opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  tb  itself 
unless  this  be  iu  meaning.  For  though  it  states,  ^^  that  the  meet- 
ing of  particular  bodies  of  men,  and  their  marching  from  places 
of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  as- 
semblage," it  had  just  before  declared,  that  the  travelling  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would  be  equivocal  and 
not  have  a  warlike  appearance.  It  could  not  understand  by  this, 
that  three  men  marching  without  arms  from  a  place  of  partial 
to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  an  act  of  treason 
in  levying  war,  if  a  thousand  men  well  armed  and  disciplined 
travelling  to  the  place  of  partial  rendezvous  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  that  pdrpose.  In  order  to  make  the  opinion  consistent 
with  itself,  it  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  anv  hodv  of 
nen  must  have  an  unquestionably  warlike  appearance  to  consti- 
tute of  itself  an  overt  act  of  war.  The  reason  why  the  opinion 
of  the  court  is  thus  susceptible  of  doubt  is,  that  the  court  was  not 
illiistrating  that  point,  nor  was  it  in  its  contemplation  to  fix 
the  law  as  to  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a  treasona- 
ble assemblage.  I  ask  what  is  marching  to  a  place  of  war  but 
preparing  for  war?  1  ask  whether  preparing  for  war  and  making 
war  be  the  same  thing?  I  ask  whether,  as  the  law  has  defined 
diis  greatest  of  crimes  known  to  it,  that  it  ^^  shall  consist  in  le- 
vying war,"  a  court  in  expounding  its  rules  shall  declare,  that 
preparation  to  levy  war  will  be  ievyinff  war? 

when  the  supreme  court  was  deliberating  on  the  case  of 
Bollman  and  Swaitwout,  it  was  deliberating  on  a  subject 
not  before  it  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned.  Whether  an 
anemUage  with  a  treasonable  intent  were  war  or  not,  was  not 
Mich  a  point  as  was  necessary  to  be  setded  in  Bollman  and 
Swartwout's  case*  Mr.  Hay  in  opening  his  argument  to  the 
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jury  insisted,  and  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  as 
supporting  him,  that  a  body  of  men  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  design  were  guilty  of  an 
overt  act  of  treason  in  levying  war:  that  is,  their  merely  meeting' 
for  that  fiurpose  without  committing  any  act  amounted  of  itself  to 
an  act  of  treason.  We  contend  that  it  was  not  necessary  in  the 
ease  before  the  court  to  determine  whether  sUch  an  assemblage 
amounted  of  itself  to  an  act  of  treason  or  not;  and  consequently, 
that  the  declaration  of  an  opinion  on  a  point  not  before  the  court 
and  not  necessary  to  be  settled  was  extrajudicial  and  cannot  be 
considtred  as  authority  by  this  court.  If  it  weiT  unnecessary  to 
settle  that  point,  the  opinion  will  not  be  denied  to  ht  extrmjudi- 
ciah  We  are  then  to  inquire  whether  it  were  necessary  that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  should  in  that  case  setde  the 
point,  whether  an  assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable  intent, 
without  sttms  and  without  force,  of  itself  made  war  or  not*  Was 
it  necessary  that  the  court  should  say,  that  force  must  be  used, 
or  that  a  bare  assemblage  with  an  intent  to  commit  treason  was 
an  overt  act  of  war,  when  there  was  neither  force  nor  an  assem- 
blage  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  case  before  it?  And  if 
there  was  no  assemblage,  was  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  ef- 
fect of  an  assemblage,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  rules  concerning 
it?  Would  not  the  court  when  about  to  do  an  act  which  would  bind 
future  cases  examine  it  to  the  utmost  extern?  Would  it  not 
have  bestowed  the  greatest  deliberation  and  reflection  on  it,  and 
taken  full  time  to  consider  it?  When  about  to  settle  an  important 
ix>int  relative  to  this  high  crime  would  it  not  have  called  for  the 
assistance  of  the  bar  on  that  very  point?  The  effect  of  an  assem- 
blage was  not  a  question  mooted  at  the  bar.  Would  the  judges  not 
have  preferred  to  consider  the  subject  in  vacation,  when  having 
their  libraries  at  hand  and  sitting  in  their  closets,  they  coukl 
more  maturely  weigh  and  more  satisfactorily  to  themselves  de» 
termine  the  question?  And  could  they  not  then  have  obtained  the 
aid  of  the  bar  to  assist  them  in  forming  the  best  opinion  that 
they  could  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  would  have  piu^ued  that 
course,  but  having  then  no  time  or  opportimity  to  examine  the 
English  books,  they  were  extremely  illy  qualified  to  have  deli- 
vered an  argument  about  the  overt  act.  And^with  respect  to  ac- 
cessories there  never  was  a  question  in  this  country  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  the  doctrine  concerning  them,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  liability  or  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  them. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  in  Pennsylvania,  and  profess  to  de- 
termine on  the  same  principles.  The  cases  decided  before  the 
judges  in  Pennsylvania  were  cases  of  rank  hostility;  of  direct  and 
immediate  violence  committed  by  the  prisoners.  As  actuid  force 
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was  used  in  those  cases  and  there  was  a  great  assemblage!  it 
was  not  necessary  to  decide  a  question  relative  to  the  effect  of 
a  mere  assemblage  without  violence,  or  whether  such  a  body 
would  be  sufficientof  itself  without  force  to  constitute  an  overt 
act  of  war. 

There  are  in  England  two  great  classes  of  treasons:  the  one 
relating  to  the  mind,  the  other  to  external  acts*  The  one  is  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king  and  is  a  distinct  species  altoge* 
ther  from  the  other  of  levying  wan  It  consists  in  the  intention 
or  mere  design  of  the  mind  or  imagination,  whhout  any  act 
consequent  on  such  design,  except  such  as  evidence  the  con* 
temptation  of  such  design  or  existence  of  such  intention. 
But  there  must  be  some  fact  proved  by  two  witnesses  to  shew 
this  intention.  Confessions  alone  without  an  act  are  not  admis- 
sible* The  other  class  of  treasons  is  that  of  levying  war  or  ad« 
heringtothe  enemies  of  the  country,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fbit*  The  rules  applying  to  the  first  class,  as  it  does  not  exist 
bere^can  have  no  effect  here.  The  subject  of  the  present  inquiry 
is  die  first  branch  of  the  only  class  of  treasons  existing  in  the 
United  States,  that  of  levying  war,  and  consists  entirely  in  pal- 
pable, open  acts  of  war,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  im* 
plies  force  and  violence. 

I  have  said,  diat  an  opinion  given  by  any  court  on  a  point  n^t 
accessary  to  have  been  decided  is  extrajudicial  and  not  au* 
thority. 

Mr.  Mac  Raeand  Mr.  Wirt  have  both  stated,  that  they  were 
ft  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  and 
of  the  judges  of  the  cirruit  court  of  Pennsylvania  were  extraju- 
dicial. It  then  becomes  necessar}'  for  them  to  prove,  that  they 
wtrt  judicial  9nd  necessary  to  have  been  decided  in  that  case. 
The  anus  probandi  lies  upon  them.  If  they  cannot  shew,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  decide,  that  a  mere  assemblage,  without  arms 
and  without  force  but  having  treasonable  designs,  constitutes 
alone  an  act  of  war,  the  decision  can  be  no  authority  for  them. 

But,  sir,  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
preme court  is  misunderstood.  The  parts  relied  on  by  Mr.  Hay 
are  so  qualified  by  other  expressions  in  the  opinion  as  to  ex- 
clude the  construction  for  which  he  so  confidently  copt^nds. 
This  point  was  not  necessary  to  be  decided  in  that  case.  But 
if  that  decision  imported  what  Mr.  Hay  contends  it  does,  it 
would  go  to  ovemUe  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  If 
that  decision  go  to  the  extent  sppposed  by  the  prosecutor  and 
b  extrajudicial,  are  you  bound  bv  it?  Foster^  p.  3^6,  37.  states 
in  very  clear  terms,  diat  very  little  regard  is  to  be  paM4o  extra- 
judicial opinions.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  two  Kinlochs,  on  a 
amotion  mJide  by  their  ronnsel  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  thi^ 
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ground,  that  the  first  jury  which  were  charged  and  sworn  to  try 
them  were  discharged,  though  by  their  own  request  and  for 
their  own  advantage  (in  order  id  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction)  and  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral>  and  that  their  trial  afterwards  by  the  same  jftiry  was  a  mis- 
trial. In  the  course  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the.motion, 
^^  it  was  said  on  the  authority  of  a  very  short  and  imperfect  note 
in  Carthew,  that  all  the  judges  of  England  upon  debate  among 
themselves  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  in  capital  cases  a  ju- 
ror cannot  be  \vith drawn  though  all  parties  consent  to  it."  It  was 
very  properly  asked,  upon  what  occasion  this  debate  among  the 
judges  was  had;  whether  any  case  were  then  depending  in  judg- 
ment before  them,  which  gave  rise  to  the  conference  and  which 
was  to  be  governed  bythis  resolution;  and  what  were  the  parti« 
cular  circumstances  of  that  case,  if  any  such  ther^  were.  These 
questions  I  say  were  very  properly  asked  2  for  the  true  extent 
of  all  rules  of  this  kind,  however  generally  they  may  be  penned, 
is  and  always  will  be  in  a  great  measure  adjusted  by  the  cir« 
tumstances  of  the  case  under  consideration  at  the  time  when  the 
rule  appears  to  be  given.  As  satisfactory  information  could  not 
be  obtained  relative  to  this  resolution,  and  as  it  was  only  ssud, 
^  upon  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  a  late  learned  judge,  that 
it  was  taken  upon  a  conference  among  the  judges  in  relation  to 
an  indictment  against  the  sheriff  of  London  for  a  bare  mb- 
demeanor  (hut  what  were  the  circumstances  of  that  case  or 
what  became  of  it  did  not  appear)  judge  Foster  declares  his 
opinion  thus :  "  I  freely  own  this  extrajudicial  opinion  (for  with 
regard  to  capital  cases  it  is  so)  weigheth  very  little  with  me 
in  the  present  question,  and  doth  by  no  means  shake  the  au- 
thority of  Rockwood*s  case,  which  I  take  to  be  a  case  very 
nearly  in  point  with  the  present;  and  moreover  was  a  case 
where  the  point  did  judicially  come  before  the  court,  and  in 
which  the  court  had  the  assistance  of  very  able  counsel  on 
both  sides  of  the  question." 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  as  the  cases  are  unlike,  as  these 
points  were  unnecessary  to  be  decided  in  that  case  and  came 
not  judicially  before  the  court,  and  as  the  judges  had  not  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel,  their  opinion  ought  not  to  betaken  as  autho- 
rity to  establish  the  doctrine  urged  by  Mr.  Hay.  It  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  Pennsylvania  circuit  court.  In 
the  cases  before  the  Pennsylvania  judges  there  was  direct  and 
outrageous  hostility  and  violence  committed  by  the  prisoners, 
who  were  part  of  an  immense  assemblage*  It  is  probable  that 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  did  not  fully  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  cases  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
Pennsylvania  judges.  They  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  cases  were 
soletnnly  decided,  that  they  justified  every  observation  made  re- 
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.specting  them.  If  they  had  looked  into  those  cases  themselves, 
they  might  have  drawn  different  conclusions  from  them.  W€ 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  consider  the  original  source  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Pennsylvania  judges.  If  on  further  reflection 
your  own  understanding  be  convinced  that  this  doctrine  has 
arisen  from  mere  accident  and  without  due  examination,  I  ask 
you,  whether  it  is  to  go  down  now  with  you?  No  sir.  Who  are 
the  gentlemen  who  now  urge  the  authority  of  this  decision? 
They  are  those  who  joined  in  the  general  outcry  against  and  re- 
probation of  the  doctrines  of  the  judges  in  Fries's  trial.  Those 
gentlemen,  who  were  of  different  political  principles,  rose  in  a 
mass  in  rebellion  against  those  doctrines.  Some  of  them  were 
considered  to  be  so  violent  and  oppressive,  that  it  was  thought 
that  both  parties  in  politics  ought  to  join  in  their  condemnation; 
and  it  is  believed,  that  both  parties  did  join  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Dallas,  two  very  learned  and  able  counsel, 
but  ofdifferent  political  sentiments,  defended  the  prisoner  and 
united  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  some 
of  the  doctrines  avowed  in  that  decision  and  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  judge.  They  wished  to  address  the 
court  on  the  question  of  law  in  behalf  of  their  client,  but  they 
were  forestalled  by  the  judge  who  delivered  an  opinion  previ- 
ously prepared  and  prejudged,  without  having  heard  counsel 
in  viqoication  of  the  prisoner,  and  thus  by  the  rigour  of  his  con- 
duct prevented  them  from  rendering  any  benefit  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man;  as  they  disdained  to  appear  in  so  degraded  a  situ- 
ation,  trammeled  and  tied  down  by  a  prejudicated  opinion. 
The  prisoner  was  of  course  convicted,  but  afterwards  pardoned 
by  the  president.  The  judge  was  afterwards  impeached  for  the 
very  part  he  acted  in  this  trial.  Gentlemen  who  were  them- 
selves the  loudest  in  the  general  reprobation  of  those  doctrines 
arc  now  willing  not  only  to  consider  but  to  enforce  them  as 
authority.  Judge  Tucker  has  with  great  ingenuity,  ability  and 
profundity  of  research  investigated  the  subject  ^and  clearly 
shewn,  that  the  doctrines  as  reported  to  be  generally  laid  down 
in  that  trial  by  judge  Chase  are  erroneous  in  several  respects, 
but  especially  as  they  relate  to  accessories.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  seriously  apprehensive  of  mischief  to  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  if  these  doctrines  prevail. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
ppinion  of  the  court  lately  given  on  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Cena^. 
If  then  the  necessity  of  force,  tlu:  doctrine  of  accessorial  agen- 
cy and  tne  question,  what  should  constitute  a  treasonable  assem- 
^ge,  were  points  not  before  the  supreme  court — if  the  judges 
themselves  who  delivered  their  opinions  did  not  examine 
the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  English  judges,  but  solely  re- 
ferred to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  circuit  court  judges,  and  if 
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the  Pennsylvania  judges  did  not  examitic  these  points  because 
they  vrere  unnecessary  to  be  decided  on  those  tt-ials,  because 
great  violence  and  force  had  been  used  by  the  prisoners  in  per- 
son— if  all  these  things  be  true,  I  ask  what  authority  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  the  supi^me  court  relating  to 
ihes^  points? 

I  have  said,  that  some  parts  of  that  opinion  relied  on  by  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  are,  according  to  their  construction, 
utterly  irreconcilable  to  other  parts  of  it.  There  is  a  g-eneraiitM 
of  expression  whenenrer  you  speak  of  an  assemblage,  which 
shews  the  bent  of  your  mind  on  the  subject  to  be,  to  consider 
them  as  armed  and  in  a  situatioh  to  use  force,  though  you 
mention  neither  arms  nor  actual  force.  It  is  the  generality  of 
these  expressions  which  has  enabled  the  gentlemen  to  advance 
such  extraordinar)'  arguments  and  doctrines:  for  when  yom 
'speak  of  an  assemblage  you  do  not  say  how  many  persons  must 
compose  it,  or  whether  it  must  have  a  warlike  appearance  or 
not. 

Butnotwithstandingthese  general  expressions  they  may  becon- 
trolled  by  other  parts  of  the  opinion  and  explained  by  the  opinions 
given  by  the  judges  before  on  the  same  subject.  Judgjes  Chase 
and  Iredell  and  yourself  have  all  concurred  in  recognising  the 
just  caution  of  the  convention  in  establishing  in  the  constitution 
the  requisition  of  proof  of  the  same  overt  act  by  two  witnesses  at 
least.  In  explaining  this  provision,  you  have  supposed,  that  it 
was  contemplated  not  as  an  ordinary  but  as  an  extraordinary  act. 
You  have  thought  that  this  extraordinary  act  could  not  be  done 
in  secret,  but  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  that  without  this  proof  6f 
the  open  notorious  deed,  the  evidence  of  a  thousand  witnesses 
proving  declarations  or  confessions  would  be  insufficient.  Tet 
if  the  crime  consisted  in  the  intention,  and  if  any  sortt>f  an  as- 
semblage, such  as  is  common  to  all  men,  would  do,  your  reason- 
ing would  be  incorrect,  and  the  constitutional  provision  wonNl 
produce  no  security  whatever. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  supreme  court  has  said,  that  actudt 
force  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  this  crime.  We  are  also  re- 
minded of  the  concessions  of  Lewis  and  Dallas,  that  force  was 
unnecessary*  To  this  allegation  and  to  these  suppt)sed  conces- 
sions, I  will  oppose  the  act  of  congress  founded  on  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  explan^ion  theret>f,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  same  opinion  of  the  supreme  court- 

The  act  of  congress, /o^e  100  of  1st  voL  Laws  of  the  Unitid 
^^tatesy  declares,  ^^  that  if  any  person  or  persons  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  shall  levy  war  against  them^  or  shidl 
adhere,"  hQ.  *'*' and  shall  be  thereof  convicted^  en  confession  in 
opcn^ourt  or  on  the  testimony  oftivo  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
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actof  ihe  tr^asdti,  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such 
|irnon  shall  be  adjudged  guilty,  &c."  This  overt  act  of  treason 
in  levying  war  must  be  in  itstlfxwir.  It  cannot  be  perpetrated 
in  secret.  The  two  witnesses  must  not  only  prove  the  oct^  but 
'  the  quality  of  the  act.  The  act  in  which  the  treason  shall  con- 
sbt  must  appear  not  to  be  an  ordinary  but  an  extraordinary 
•et,  having  uie  nature,  essence  and  character  of  war.  The  opi- 
nion of  judge  Chase  has  been  already  read  more  than  once, 
wherein  he  declares,  that  **  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  he 
used  in  pursuance  of  stick  design  to  levy  war!'*  In  your  own 
/pinion  delivered  on  the  examination  of  colonel  Burr,  you  de- 
dared^  that**  V^ar  can  only  be  levied  by  the  employment  of  actual 
force;^  and  you  also  said,  that  **  treason  may  be  machinated  in  se^ 
cretj  but  it  can  be  perpetrated  only  in  open  €lay  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  world.  Testimony  of  a  fact  which  in  its  own  nature  is  so  noto- 
rious alight  to  be  unequivocal.^^ 

The  language  of  the  supreme  court  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  opinion,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  exultingly  referred 
to  i)y  gentlemen  in  support  of  their  construction,  is  equally  ex- 
plicit in  favour  of  our  doctrine :  "  To  constitute  that  specific 
crime  for  which  the  prisoners  noiv  before  the  court  have  been^com- 
mittei^  rvar  must  be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States J^ 
This  opinion  cites  with  decided  approbation  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  which  had  declared^rc^  to  be 
etsamm  to  the  consummation  of  treason.  It  states,  that  *^  the 
opinions  of  judges  Patterson  and  Iredell  contemplate  the  actudl 
employment  of  force  \^  in  which  sentiment  it  adds  that  ^  judge 
Chase  is  more  explicit.^^ 

Jadgc  Iredell  expresses  himself  in  terms  equally  clear  in 
the  trial  of /'rie*,  ^.  166.  Addressing  the  jur}-  he  says,  "  But 
on  the  occasion  now  before  you,  it  is  not  attempted  by  any 
conttmcrion  or  interpretation,  that  any  thing  should  be  denomi- 
nated treason,  that  is  not  precisely  and  plainly  within  the  con- 
stitution. No  treason  can  be  commit  ted  except  n*ar  has  actuallt/ 
been  levied  against  the  United  States.'*^ 

So  that  four  judges  have  each  of  them  separately  declar- 
ed that  actual  force  is  necessary  to  constitute  treason ;  and 
these  declarations  or  opinions  (three  of  them  having  given 
their  opinions  before  the  supreme  court)  have  been  approv- 
ed of  fa^  the  supreme  court  in  that  very  judicial  sentence  on 
which  tlie  prosecutors  rely:  and  the  supreme  court  collectively 
and  judge  Iredell  separately  declares,  that  in  order  to  constitute 
the  specific  crimje  oftrcaf^on^  war  must  be  actually  levied  against- 
the  United  States.  War  must  be  actually  levied^  force  must  be 
actually  employed.  What  do  these  expressions  import^  I'hc 
word  acttted  must  be  used  as  opposed  to  constructive.  Actual^ 
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kvytngofxvar  muat  be  used  as  opposed  to  constructme  lev 
§fwar;  and  actual  force  must  in  like  manner  be  oppose 
constructive  force.  Actual  must  mean  naL  They  should  tl 
fore  prove  that  war  has  been  really  levied  and  force  in 
used  against  the  United  States. 

I  had  forgotten  another  part  of  judge  Chase's  opinio 
rather  that  of  the  circuit  court  in  which  he  presided  to  w 
the  supreme  court  refers  when  it  says,  that  he  was  more 
plicit,  which  confirms  the  argument  which  I  have  been  en 
vouring  to  support:  ^^  If  a  body  of  people  conspire  and  n 
tate  to  resist  or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statute  of  the  I 
cd  States,  they  are  only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  b 
they  proceed  to  carru  such  intention  into  execution  byforccy 
they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war."  Again: 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  Ui 
States  is  not  treason  unless  combined  -with  an  attempt  to  c 
such  combination  or  conspiracy  into  execution.^'*  Immedi: 
after  which  he  says,  that  some  actual  force  must  be  used 
that  it  is  perfectly  plain  on  a  careful  examination,  that  the  < 
thought  that  some  degree  of  force  must  be  used  befon 
crime  is  complete. 

The  case  in  Kelyng  p.  78, 79-  where  the  four  special  ver 
were  found  against  several  persons  prosecuted  for  treason,  si 
decisively  the  necessity  of  potential  if  not  of  actual  force, 
is  completely  exclusive  of  the  idea,  that  a  mere  naked  asi 
blage  without  arms  or  force  constitutes  treason.  Acts  of 
lence  were  committed  by  those  persons,  but  all  were  not  eq^ 
active,and  some  were  merely  present  without  doing  any  thin| 
to  those  who  committed  no  actual  violence,  who  used  no  f 
they  were  acquitted;  but  the  party  consisted  of  a  great  nui 
of  persons,  had  arms,  pulled  down  some  houses,  broke  o[ 
prison  and  let  out  several  prisoners,  and  were  proceeding  t 
more  mischief  when  they  were  suppressed.  The  court 
unanimous,  that  ^^  as  to  Green  in  the  first  special  verdict 
Bedel  in  the  third  special  verdict,  the  verdict  was  no 
enough  to  be  judged  treason  as  to  them,  because  it  only  f< 
that  they  were  present,  but  found  no  act  oi force  committe 
them,  and  did  not  find  that  they  were  aiding  or  assisting  t 
rest.  Yet  Green  is  found  to  have  been  among  them  when 
were  doing  the  act  of  war,  and  throwing  up  his  hat  and  ha 
ing  with  a^staffin  his  hand;  and  Bedel  being  pursued  by  o 
the  soldiers  called  out  to  the  rest  to  face  about  and  not  to  1 
him. 

Chief  Justice. — They  were  acquitted  because  they  n 
not  have  belonged  to  the  party.  The  court  added :  ^^  It  is 
sible  one  may  be  present  among  such  a  rabble,  only  out  ol 
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riosi^  to  see ;  and  whether  they  were  aiding  or  assisting  is 
matter  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  expressly  found  by  the 

Mr.  BoTTs. — They  were  acquitted  on  the  principle  decided 
b?  yourself,  that  **  war  can  only  be  levied  by  the  employment 
of  actual  forctP  You  best  know  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  you  have  explained  every  part  which  remained 
doubdiil,  and  particularly,  that  it  thought  the  actual  employ* 
ment  of  force  necessary  to  constitute  treason;  that  actual 
force  or  what  is  tqtial  to  it  was  necessary  in  all  cases  for  this 
purpose :  for  we  admit,  that  from  a  part  of  the  opinion  of  Chase 
and  Iredell,  potential  force  was  sufficient.  What  was  the  case 
supposed  by  Mr.  Hay?  That  ten  thousand  unarmed  men  march 
to  take  possession  of  the  capitol  of  the  United  States;  the  con- 
stituted authorities  are  intimidated;  the  president andcongress 
fly  before  them ;  the  public  offices  are  surrendered,  and  the  go- 
vernment abandoned.  This  would  be  potential  but  not  actual 
force.  Actual  must  be  distinguished  from  constructive  force. 
Mr.  Hay  contends  properly,  that  this  would  be  war.  If  it  would, 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  wrong,  and  the  gendeman 
must  resist  the  authority  of  the  chief  justice  as  well  as  of  the 
supreme  court. 

But  the  gentleman  who  spoke  first  for  the  prosecution  (Mr. 
Hay)  says,  that  certain  qualifications  were  necessary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court.  If  the  definition  which  he  has 
given  us  be  sufficient,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  in- 
correct. He  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  added  to  its  opinion, 
that  the  persons  assembled  for  a  treasonable  purpose  meant  not 
to  disperse ;  that  if  they  assembled  and  did  disperse,  then  they 
were  not  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  although  they  might  reassem- 
ble afterwards  and  accomplish  their  views.  And  Mr.  Mac 
Rae  says,  that  another  qualification  is  necessary:  that  it  should 
not  be  a  lawful  assembly ;  that  if  it  be  a  warlike,  it  sh6uld  be 
an  unlawful  assembly.  When  gentlemen  look  at  some  ex- 
pressions they  should  look  at  the  other  paragraphs  to  explain 
them.  Compare  the  whole  together,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
generality  of  the  expression  will  meet  and  fit  every  part  pre- 
cisely. *^  Inlistments  do  not  make  war»"  *^  Troops  must  be 
embodied.'^  A  bare  assemblage  is  not  sufficient;  but  they  must 
be  troops.  That  they  should  assemble  together  as  individuals 
is  not  sufficient.  That  they  should  do  so  aiter  inlistment  is  not 
sufficient.  They  must  be  marched,  and  they  must  be  organized 
before  they  can  be  said  to  be  embodied  as  troops.  Apply  this 
then  to  the  generality  of  the  expressions  relating  to  the  assem- 
blage, and  you  will  find  them  precisely  suited  to  convey  the 
correct  idea  intended  to  be  communicated :  ao  asseipblage  of 
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men  not  merely  inlisted,  but  armed  and  organi^d  as  troupe 
prepared  to  levy  war. 

It  is  true,  that  the  worthy  gentleman  who  spoke  yesterday 
has  with. great  ingenuity  discovered  and  informed  us,  that 
every  act  of  war  did  not  mean  waty  but  a  soldier;  that  the  con* 
stitution  by  the  words  ^*  levying'  laar*'*  did  not  mean  ^*  makiiig 
war^  as  it  is  generally  understood,  but  making  a  soldier  ;  that 
the  meaning  of  the  coiutitution  in  using  the  word  *^  war*''  was  a 
Moldier.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  what  the  gentleman  said, 
but  he  certainly  took  up  at  least  ten  minutes  on  that  single 
point;  and  the  whole  scope  of  his  argument  during  that  time 
was  merely  to  shew,  and  he  did  demonstrate  with  great  ingenu- 
ity^ that  war  was  not  war  but  a  soldier:  so  that  levying  of  one 
soldier  was  levying  war.  If  this  argument  be  logicd,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  war  is  not  war,  but,  logically  speaking 
merely  a  soldier. 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  another  dictionary  which  I  presume  is 
as  respectable  an  authority  as  that  which  the  gentleman  pro* 
duced.  [Here  Mr-  Botts  read  a  passage  from  Ash's  dictionarv 
where  among  several  other  significations  the  verb  **^fepcr*' 
means  as  applied  to  war  **  raise**  or  **  maJkeJ**] 

So  that  **  levy"  means  to  raise  or  make;  levy  war  means  to 
make  war.  According  to  this  dictionary  to  levy  war  means  to 
make  war;  precisely  as  it  is  universally  understood,  and  as  com- 
mon sense  would  have  told  us.  That  the  convention  who  framed 
the  constitution  did  not  mean  levying  a  soldier  when  they  speak 
of  levying  war  is  evident.  If  they  had  meant  so,  they  would  in 
plain  common  words  have  pointed  Out  the  manifest  distinction 
between  levying  a  soldier  and  levying  war.  It  is  perfectly  ma- 
nifest, that  war  cannot  be  levied  till  the  war  exist.  The  mo- 
ment it  existed  it  is  levied,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  levied  till 
it  does  exist.  ' 

I  did  not  think  ^hat  it  would  be  necessary  under  this  govem- 
itient  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  danger  of  constructive 
treason.  I  thought  that  from  the  experience  of  the  British  na- 
tion there  was  such  a  strong  detestation  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive treason,  that  no  person  in  this  country  could  be  found 
willing  under  any  circumstances  to  approbate  them ;  but  that 
gentlemen  of  such  respectable  talents  and  such  political  princi- 
ples as  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  should  advocate  them  is 
amusing,  but  although  almost  incredible  is  true.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  will  only  trouble  you  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
supreme  court,  your  own  opinion  on  the  motion  to  commit  the 
accused,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  author  of  xh€ 
Spirit  of  Liiws. 
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In  die  opinicm  delivered  on  die  motion  to  commit  the  accu^ 
aed  you  observed,  that  ^^  as  this  is  the  most  atrocious  offence 
which  can  be  committed  against  die  political  body,  so  it  is  the 
charge  which  is  most  capable  of  being  employed  as  the  instni- 
inent  of  diose  malignant  and  vindtcdve  passions  which  may 
rase  in  the  bosoms  of  contending  parties  struggling  for  power. 
It  IS  that  of  which  the  people  of  America  have  been  most  jea- 
lous; and  therefore  while  other  crimes  are  unnoticed,  they  have 
refitted  to  trust  the  national  legislature  with  the  definition  of 
dua,  but  have  themselves  dechtfed  in  their  constitution,  that  it 
ahaU  ccmsist  only  in  levying  war  agafaist  the  United  States,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
Tfaia  high  crime  consists  of  overt  acts  which  must  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses  or  by  the  confession  of  the  party  in.  open  court." 
TJkt  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  so  often  referred  to  states, 
that  ^  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  who  not  only  defined  and 
limited  the  crime  but  with  jealous  circumspection  attempted 
to  protect  their  limitation  by  providing  that  no  person  should 
be  ctmvicted  of  it  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
die  same  overt  act  or  on  confession  in  open  court,  must  have 
oonorived  it  more  safe  that  punishment  in  such  cases  should  be 
orduned  by  general  laws,  formed  upon  deliberation,  under  the 
inflnence  of  no  resentment,  and  without  knowing  on  whom 
tliey  were  to  operate,  than  that  it  should  be  inflicted  under  the 
inflaeBCc  of  those  passions  which  the  occasion  never  fails  to  ex- 
cite, and  which  a  flexible  definition  of  the  crime  at  aconstruc- 
.  tion  which^would  render  it  flexible  might  bring  into  operation. 
It  is  therefore  more  safe  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  that  the  crime  of  treasonshould 
not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases ;  and  diat 
crimes  not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  definition  should 
receive  such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
provide." 

Montesquieu  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  1.13.  ch.T.  says,,  that  this 
doctrine  is  sufficient  to  make  ^y  government  degenerate  into 
arbitrary  power.  The  chapter  is  short,  and  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing: ^^  It  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  China,  that  whosoever 
shews  any  disrespect  to  the  emperor  is  to  be  punished  with 
death*  As  they  do  not  mention  in  what  this  disrespect  consists, 
every  diing  may  furnish  a  pretext  to  take  away  a  man's  life, 
and  to  exterminate  any  family  whatsoever.  Two  persons  of  that 
coimtry  who  were  employed  to  write  the  court  gazette  having 
inserted  some  circumstances  relating  to  a  certain  fact  that  was 
not  true,  it  was  pretended  that  to  tell  a  lie  in  the  court  Mzette 
was  m  disrespect  shewn  to  the  court;  in  consequence  of  which 
diey  were  put  to  death.  A  prince  of  the  blood  having  inadver- 
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tendy  made  some  mark  mi  a  memorial  signed  with  the  red 
pencil  by  the  emfieror,  it  was  determined,  that  he  had  behaved 
disrespectfully  to  the  sovereign,  which  occasioned  one  of  the 
most  terrible  persecutions  against  that  family  that  ever  was  re- 
corded in  history.  If  the  crime  of  high  treason  be  indeterminate^ 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  mate  the  government  degenerate  into  ar* 
bitrary  powers 

Hume  in  his  history  of  England,  vol.  5*  p.  31,  32.  portrays 
ki  strong  and  proper  colours  the  dangers  of  this  destructive 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Treating  of  the  extraordinary 
means  of  violence  and  injustice  resorted  to  for  the  destruction 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  he  says,  ^^  Of  all  species  of  guilt  the 
law  of  Esgland  had  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  defined 
that  of  treason ;  because  on  that  side  it  was  found  most  neces* 
sary  to  protect  the  subject  against  the  violence  of  the  king  and 
bis  ministers*  In  the  femoua  statute  of  Edward  the  third,  all 
die  kinds  of  treason  are  enumerated,  and  every  other  crime  be- 
sidersuch  as  are  there  expressly  mentioned  is  carefully  exclud- 
ed from  that  appellation.  But  with  regard  to  this  guilt,  an' en* 
deaoour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws^  the  statute  of  treasons 
is  totally  silent;  and  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it  into  the  fatal  ca- 
talogue is  itself  a  subversion  of  all  laws,  and  under  colour  of  de- 
fending liberty  reverses  a  statute  the  best  calculated  for  the  se- 
curity of  liberty  that  had  ever  been  enacted  by  an  English  par- 
liament. As  this  species  of  treason  discovered  by  the  commons 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws,  so  is  the  species  of 
proof  by  which  they  pretend  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  prisoner. 
They  have  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  constructive  e\a- 
dence  by  which  many  actions  either  totally  innocent  in  them- 
selves or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior  degree  shall  when  united 
amount  to  treason  and  subject  the  person  to  the  highest  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  law.  A  hasty  and  unguarded  word,  a  rash 
and  passionate  action  assisted  by  the  madevolent  fancy  of  the 
accuser  and  tortured  by  doubtful  constructions  is  transmuted 
into  the  deepest  guilt;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole 
nation  no  longer  protected  by  justice  are  subjected  to  arbitrary 
will  and  pleasure." 

It  becomes  now  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the  correct'definitipn 
of  war.  Many  definitions  are  laid  down  by  writers.  I  shall  in- 
sist on  no  particular  definition ;  but  all  those  which  I  shall  trou- 
ble you  with  will  shew,  that  the  arguments  used  by  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  are  incorrect;  that  what  they  charge  to 
be  war  will  not  apply  to  any  of  them. 

Pujfendorf  chap.  1.  /»•  8.  describes  it  thus:  ^'  War  is  a  state 
of  men  mutually  engaged  in  opposing  and  repelling  injuries.'' 
Coke \xL\a&  first  Institute  249.  describes  it  thus:  ^^  When  by 
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invasion  or  rebellion  d^e  peaceable  course  of  justice  is  stopped^ 
dien  it  is  a^udged  to  be  time  of  war."  Cunninghanfa  Diction^ 
ory,  title  IFtfr,  the  same. 

The  most  comprehensive  definition  of  levying  war  against 
the  king  or  against  the  United  States  which  I  luive  seen  re- 
quires an  assemblage  of  men  ready  to  act,  and  with  intent  to  do 
some  treasonable  act^  and  armed  in  a  rvarltic  manner ^  or  else 
assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
arms.  National  Intelligencer^  Feb.  17, 1807. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  party  though  charged  with  levying 
war  were  not  even  ready  to  acu  They  could  not  make  war  till 
diqrW^re  ready  to  effect  \U  Yet  from  the  representations  of  the 
gtMLuien  on  die  other  side,  there  must  have  beisn  an  actual 
war  at  Blannerhasset's  island  or  New-Orleans.  No  case  can  be 
found  in  all  the  English  book%  and  no  case  has  ever  yet  occur- 
red in  this  country  where  any  person  was  indicted  for  levying 
war  when  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  ^ven  ready 
to  act.  There  are  instances  in  which  treason  was  adjudged, 
where  the  party  was  ready  to  act,  but  not  a  single  solitary  in- 
stance where  a  man  was  prosecuted  for  levying  war  when  his 
party  ,was  not  so  much  as  ready  to  act.  It  was  invariably  the  case 
in  the  ^ar  1745.  In  every  prosecution  there  was  clear  proof  of 
an  overt  act.  The  form.of  pleading  is  always  an  evidence  of 
what  the  law  is.  The  form  of  the  -indictment  fumishes^  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  issue.  If  found  guilty,  it  is  stated  that  he  is 
gtti^jr  in  manner  and  form  as  he  is  charged  in  the  indictment 
If  not  gtdlQr,  found  to  be  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  in 
pleading  he  hath  pleaded :  and  the  plea  refers  to  the  indictment, 
^ihat  he  is  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  is  charged  in 
flDdb  indictment.  The  record  must  speak  a  technical  language 
for  bock  parties,  or  the  proceedings  will  be  irregular  and  illegsJ* 
It  it  indispensably  necessary  that  the  indictment  should  charge 
**  diat  the  party  accused  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike 
mmmer  and  did  actually  levy  war.  To  prove  this,  I  will  merely 
refer  your  Honours  to  1  East  116,  117.  8  State  Trials  219. 
967.  Fasth"  S13, 214.  In  the  last  of  which  the  substance  of  the 
form  is  set  forth  [which  see  before].  It  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  state  a  mere  preparadon  for  war.  It  must  charge,  that  it  was 
actuaDy  levied:  that  is,  that  the  prisoners  were  thus  armed  and 
didlflVT  the  war.  Any  indictment  which  would  charge  a,  mere 
muemUage  liqjpthout  any  more,  without  averring,  that  they  were 
armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  and  levied  war  would 
bn  vicious.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  an  indictment' which 
omitted  to  charge,  that  the  accused  were  arrayed  and  armed  in 
a  wailike  aaanner  could  not  be  supported*  This  is  preparatory 
to  aikl  must  precede  the  other  and  equally  necessary  charge. 
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that  the  accused  did  actually  levy  war.  If  then  it  would  be  &tal 
not  to  charge  in  the  indictment  that  the  party  was  arrayed  and 
armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  it  is  substance;  it  cannot  be  mere 
form ;  for  if  they  consist  of  great  numbers  armed  with  crows, 
axes  and  other  such  weapons,  the  indictment  must  so  charge 
it.  If  it  be  not  mere  fornu  must  it  not  be  proved  as  a  matter  of 
substance?  It  must  be  even  charged,  that  the  party  intended 
and  conspired  to  levy  war;  and  then  that  he  actually  levied  it* 
Is  all  this  form  ?  If  it  be  substance,  can  a  jury  find  it  to  be  true 
when  it  is  not  proved  to  be  truef  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  a  prisoner  should  be  charged  only  with  the 
preparation  of  the  war  instead  of  the  war  itself  f  that  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  a  rule  deemed  sacred  in  civil  cases  should  be  vio« 
lated  I  that  the  charge  against  the  accused  should  not  be  truly 
specified  I  If  this  were  not  a  matter  of  substance  necessary  to 
be  proved,  why  should  all  indictments  for  levying  war  contain 
those  charges^  What  do  all  these  indictmenu  say?  That  the 
party  prosecuted  prepared^  ordained  and  levied  vmr.  These 
are  then  matters  of  substance  and  must  be  stated  and  proved* 

We  come  back  now  to  the  constitution  which  we  have  es- 
tablished. That  the  conventiout  who  framed  it,  by  contrqlling 
the  national  legislature  from  defining  this  crime,  intended  to 
prevent  them  from  extending  the  doctrine  of  constructive  trea^ 
son,  knowing  the  pernicious  and  dreadful  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced in  other  countries, — and  that  the  legislature  had  the  same 
object  in  controlling  the  judiciary  in  construing  the  treason 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  declares,  that  no  man  shall  be  convicted 
but  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  and  that  treason  shall 
consist  in  levying  war,  &c.  This  valuable  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution is  expressed,  I  should  suppose,  in  very  plain  terms  con- 
cerning the  import  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  man.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  xtmr  used 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
word  in  the  English  language  so  generally  understood  as  this 
word  is.  There  is  no  word  more  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men 
in  general ;  as  contrasted  to  peace,  it  is  understood  by  every 
body.  But  still  there  is  no  word  that  will  admit  less  of  a  uni- 
form standard  of  signification  to  express  its  various  meanings 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest:  a  diversity  which  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  from  its  technical,  legal  definition  to  its  popular 
and  ordinary  acceptation.  It  is  understood  by  all  men  from  the 
most  enlightened  to  the  plainest.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
word  be  intended  in  the  popular,  ordinary  sense,  or  according 
to  the  English  books,  Littleton,  Coke,  or  even  the  doctrine  of 
the  bloody  Jefferies  which  makes  an  act  of  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness an  act  of  war.  What  then  is  its  interpretation  as  used  in 
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the  conttkutiMi?  Is  it  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  popuUr 
oidinaiy  sense  as  understood  by  all  men?  or  in  a  technical  sensef 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  philology?  I  should  suppose,  that 
that  very  emightened  body  the  convention  had  consulted  phi- 
lology as  well  as  common  parlance,  the  technical  as  well  as  the 
popular  sense;  and  as  they  were  fixing  the  guilt  of  treason  in 
levying  war  and  prescribing  a  rule  of  conduct  to  the  people  and  > 
die  punishment  for  its  violation,  they  meant  it  iti  the  ordinary, 
popular  sense,  because  it  would  be  far  better  understood,  being 
mtelligible  to  all  men.  Whereas  its  technical  definition  used  in 
courts  is  known  but  to  few.  I  should  suppose,  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  use  it  according  to  the  old  English  books,  by  which  it 
may  mean  any  thing  and  every  thing.  By  which  a  mere  act  of 
liberality  or  kindness,  as  a  meal's  victuals  or  a  night's  lodgings 
might  mean,  when  expounded  by  such  men  as  Jefferies,  an  actof 
war  and  treason,  punishable  with  death,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  lady  Lisle. 

What  acts  are  acts  of  war  are  questions  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  decided  by  the  court.  See  1  East  66,  67.  Fries^s 
Trimi  174-— 5.  The  law  must  be  uniform  and  not  fluj|tl|pte  with 
diflerent  opinions  of  different  juries.  But  we  are  told,  thisit  we 
sre  robbing  the  jury  of  their  rights;  that  it  is  a'quesdon  com* 
pounded  of  fac^and  law ;  that  the  decision  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  jury;  and  that  to  decide  in  favour  of  our 
motiofi  would  be  an  encroachment  on  their  ^^  acknowledged  and 
peculiar  province."  I  am  sorry  to  find  these  illiberal  attempts, 
used  by  gentlemen  repeatedly,  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
jnry  prejudices  against  the  court.  The  counsel  seem  to  think, 
that  the  jury  are  cannibals  hungry  for  human  life,  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  feast;  and  that  the  moment  the  precious 
morsel  is  prepared  to  be  raised  to  their  lips  you  are  about  to 
sntch  it  from  them.  The  country  is  alarmed,  that  the  trial  by 
jury  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  court  at  their  pleasure  is 
undertaking  to  usurp  their  exclusive  rights.  You  are  often  re- 
minded, that  the  treason  is  compounded  of  fact  and  law,  and 
ijtmX  the  jury  are  to  decide  on  both.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  com-  * 
pounded  o(  fact  and  law,  and  that  the  jury  have  a  right  to  de- 
cide die  whole  question;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  ty^ry  question  and  point  of 
law  arising  before  it.  But  whenever  a  judge  undertakes  to 
decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence  or  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses,  tfien  he  assumes  to  himself  what  belongs  to  the  jury. 
The  court  cannot  decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence,  nor  is 
it  requested  to  do  it  now.  And  should  some  future  Jefferies 
arise  and  put  in  execution  the  |)ower  which  the  court  is  now 
abmit  tp  exercise,  he  will  not  therein  transcend  his  duty  or 
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imself  to  decide,  that  the  witnesses  who  deposed  have  de- 
posed truly  or  untruly.  The  facts  are  made  up  by  their  own 
testimony,  but  those  facts  as  they  appear  on  the  face  of  them,  we 
admit  to  be  in  verity;  and  when  the  verity  of  the  proof  is  ad- 
mitted, it  is  like  a  special  verdict,  where  the  jur\*  find  all  the 
facts  and  refer  the  decision  of  the  law  arising  thereon  to  the 
court*  Why  is  it  that  the  court  has  the  exclusive  right  to  deter- 
mine the  true  construction  or  legal  import  of  a  deed  f  Because 
Ae  fact  cannot  be  controverted.  The  instrument  speaks  for  it- 
self. Its  verity  is  not  in  issue ;  and  the  court  therefore  can  de- 
cide on  its  import. 

'  In  a  civil  case^  when  the  testimony  is  exhibited  by  the  plain- 
tiflF,  whenever  the  defendant  chooses  to  demur  to  it,  he  may  do 
so.  He  admits  every  fact  stated  to  be  true,  and  every  just  in- 
ference from  it ;  but  says,  that  they  are  not  in  law  sufficient  to 
support  the  plaintiff's  claim  as  stated  in  the  issue.  So  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  reason  is*the  same.  Every  principle,  which  holds 
with  respect  to  demurrers  in  civil  cases,  prevails  in  criminal 
cases  in  di^  form.  The  facts  proved  or  offered  by  either  party 
are  admitted,  and  their  legal  effect  and  sufficiency  referred  to 
the  court.  On  what  principle  can  it  be  said,  that  you  have  not 
the  same  right  to  drew  an  inference  in  criminal  cases  that  you 
have  in  civil  cases  ?  I  shall  not  contend,  that  the  jury  may  not 
decide  in  opposition  to  you ;  but  this  does  not  shew,  that  the 
court  has  not  a  right  to  g^ve  its  opinion,  but  evinces  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  demurring  to  the  evidence,  in  order  to 
secure  an  observance  of  the  law;  and  when  it  is  demurred  to,  it 
must  be  decided  by  the  court.  This  is  far  from  being  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  jury;  as  has  been  often  improperiy  aver- 
red by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  It  is  only  the  just  ex- 
ercise ^f  the  power  and  due  performance  of  the  duty  of  the 
court;  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  constitutional  powers,  it 
is  as  necessary  for  the  public  interest,  that  the  court  should 
discharge  its  duties,  as  that  the  jury  should  perform  theirs.  It 
is  not  the  weight  but  the  kgal  effect  of  evidence,  that  the  court 
is  to  decide  on. 

Let  us  suppose  the  acts  of  an  accessory  about  to  be  introduced 
in  evidence  against  a  party  on  his  trial.  If  the  accessorial  testi- 
mony be  in  law  inadmissible  in  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  oppose  its  introduction;  of  course 
admitting  its  verity  in  point  of  fact,  but  denying  its  relevancy 
in  law.  Yet  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  would  say,  that  this 
opposition  would  be  taking  from  the  jury  a  part  of  the  case  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  them.  The  question  in  such  case  would 
be,  whether  the  connexion  between  the  prisoner  and  the  access 
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sofy  were  sufRciently  proved.  If  it  were,  the  accessorial  '2  i- 
deDce  would  be  admissible :  otherwise  it  would  not.  That  wo  1 
be  a  case  where,  if  the  connexion  between  the  parties  were  i- ■' 
proved,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  protect  the  arcuf  : 
by  excluding  from  the  jur\-  evidence  which  the  law  forbade  t- 
be  given  against  him.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down  bv  East  p. 
%,  97:  "  As  it  happens  more  frequently  in  trials  for  this  than 
for  any  other  offence,  that  the  arts  of  some  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  absence  of  the  others  are  given  in  evidence  against 
diem,  it  may  be  worth  a  more  particular  inquiry  in  what  man- 
ner the  rule  is  applied.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  founded  in  con- 
spiracy, the  conspiracy  or  agreement  among  several  to  act  in 
concert  together  for  a  particular  end  must  be  established  by 
proof,  before  any  evidence  can  be  piven  of  the  acts  of  any  per- 
son not  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  And  this  must,  g?*ne- 
rally  speaking,  be  done  by  evidence  of  the  party's  own  acts; 
and  cannot  be  collected  from  the  acts  of  oiht  vs,  independent 
of  his  own:  as  by  express  evidence  of  the  fact  of  a  previous 
conspiracy  together,  or  a  concurrent  knowledge  and  apyioba- 
tion  of  each  other's  acts.  But  it  may  also  be  done  by  evidence 
of  the  acts  of  the  prisoner  and  of  any  other  with  whom  he  is  at- 
tempted to  be  connected,  concurring  together  and  to  the  same 
purpose  or  particular  object."  "  But  when  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  parties  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  above  ment'oned 
is  once  established,  of  which  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance 
judge  previous  to  the  admission  of  antf  consequential  evidence  to 
affect  the  prisoner  by  acts  of  others  to  which  he  was  not  a  party 
^r  privy y  then  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy 
by  one  of  the  conspirators,  though  unknown  perhaps  to  the  rest 
at  the  time,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  all." 

Now  sir,  there  is  no  difference  of  legal  principle  between 
that  case  where  it  was  determined  that  the  court  was  to  judge 
of  the  sujfficiency  of  the  direct  testimony  to  prove  the  cot^nex- 
ion  between  the  parties  before  any  consequential  evidence 
should  be  introduced,  and  this  case  where  the  admissibility  of 
other  evidence  depends  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  previous  proof 
of  the  overt  act.  In  both  cases  the  admission  of  die  coat>equen- 
tial  evidence  depends  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  preliminary  or 
direct  proof;  and  as  the  court  has  the  right  to  decide  on  that 
suiEciency  in  the  one  case,  so  no  objection  can  be  made  in  point 
of  principle  to  its  exercise  of  it  in  the  other. 

out  sir,  in  the  same  book,/r.  66,  67.  Mr.  East  is  supposed  to 
hold  a  different  language;  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  tried 
by  the  jury  under  all  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  supppse,  that 
any  person  would  deny,  that  the  question  oltreasonoxnotrtason^ 
4Mr  of  war  or  no  war  is  to  be  decided  by  a  jury.  But  whenever. 
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a  question  of  law  arises,  the  court  must  decide  it.  Whenever  a 
demurrer  lo  the  indictment  or  evidence  lenders  a  decision  of 
the  law  necessary,  then  the  business  of  the  judge  is  to  determine 
it«  Whenever  the  accused  submits  his  case  to  a  jury,  he  must 
submit  it  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  law  with  re* 
spect  to  evidence  and  proceedings  on  trials ;  and  if  the  jury  had 
found  the  facts  in  special  verdict,  referring  the  decision  of  llie 
law  to  thecourtf  still  the  whole  question  of  war  or  no  war  may 
be  said  to  be  decided  by  the  jur>';  for  they  presented  to  the 
court  the  statement  of  facts  which  they  deemed  correct,  and  by 
it  the  court  must  decide.  The  court  only  decides  on  legal  quea* 
tions  incidentally  occurring  in  the  cause,  but  the  jury  must  bid  a 
verdict,  whatever  qpinions  the  court  may  have  given.  Bat 
though* the  question,  whether  treason  have  been  committed,  or 
whemer.  war  have  been  levied  or  not,  is  to  be  determined  by^the 
jury  exclusively,  yet  the  question  what  fact  amount  to  treason 
or  constitute  war,  is  always  a  legal  question  to  be  determined  bv 
the  court*^  It  didy  describes  what  acts  proved  or  admitted  wiU 
amount  to  acts  of  war.  If  it  be  contended,  that  the  court  has  nM 
this  right,  then  gendemen  will  begin  a  f^ar  among  themselves. 
Mr.  Hay  says,  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  to  con- 
trol this  court;  and  that  it  was  proper  for  that  court  to  say  what 
treason  was.  If  opposed  in  this  by  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Mac  Rae, 
their  gladiatorial  power  in  this  instance  turns  from  the  prisoner  - 
to  themselves.  Those  gentlemen  contend,  that  whenever  trea- 
son is  the  question,  the  jury  must  consider  of  it;  but  he  con- 
tends, that  whenever  it  is  the  question,  the  court  must  consider 
it.  Mr.  Wickham  put  a  very  strong  and  very  apt  case:  the  case 
of  a  principal  and  agent  in  a  civil  case;  that  his  character  of 
agent  18  to  be  introduced  before  any  proof  of  an  act  to  bind  his 
principal.  The  person  who  attempts  the  introduction  of  tins 
testimony  to  bind  the  principal  must  first  prove,  that  there  was 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  principal  to  the  agent.  Mr. 
Yfirt  knew  thb  doctrine  to  be  correct,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
elude  its  effect  by  saying,  that  when  the  question  is  made^  the 
court  has  no  right  to  say,  whether  the  delegation  be  made  out 
qc  not;  that  the  Jury  must  decide  it.  I  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  gendeman  s  assertion.  Does  not  the  court  call  on  the 
party  to  prove  the  actual  delegation  of  authoritv?  He  mustprova  , 
by  one  witness,  that  there  was  a  delegation  of  authority.  Whe- 
ther the  witness  merit  credence  or  not,  whether  he  ought  to 
be  believed  or  not  is  to  be  decided  by  the  jury  alone;  but  the 
principle,  that  no  dependent  testimony  shall  be  admitted  till  die 
principal  evidence  .oe  produced,  is  determinable  oidy  by  the 
court;  and  if  the  party  offer  the  dependent  testimony  before  he 
introduce  the  principal  testimony,  the  tourt  hat  the  r^ght  to 
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ezdude  it,  and  will  do  so,  till  the  principal  evidence  shall  have 
been  brought  forward.  This  is  not  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  jur}%  Instances  are  very  common  in  which  the  court  in* 
terferes  to  exclude  dependent  evidence  till  the  principal  evi- 
dence be  first  introduced.  Tet  few  cases  are  reported,  which 
makes  the  doctrine  appear  more  intricate. 

But  I  will  mention  a  case  infinitely  stronger  than  the  cases  al- 
ready spoken  of.  It  is  a  case  from  one  of  our  own  courts.  I  mean 
the  case  of  Gatewood,  who  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Fredericksburg.  On  his  trial,  his  counsel  offered 
evidence  of  brutal  indecencies  with  which  the  deceased  had  in- 
sulted the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  prisoner  in  his  absence.  The 
indignities  were  of  such  loathsome  and  shocking  complexion, 
and  were  preceded  by  threats  of  such  a  deadly  nature  as  to  fill  the 
bosom  of  the  husband  and  father  equally  with  apprehensions 
and  durable  resentment.  The  prosecutor  objected  to  the  testi- 
mony, because  nearly  twenty  hours  had  transpired  between  the 
provocation  .and  the  murder,  during  which  the  passions  had  an 
.  opportunity  of  subsiding.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  took 
nearly  the  same  course  that  those  for  the  United  States  here 
pursue ;  and  they,  being  the  advocates  of  a  man  upon  trial  for 
his  life,  were  indulged  with  a  patient  hearing.  They  u|^d,  that 
Gatewood's  apprehensions  and  passions  would  naturally  revive 
on  seeing  the  object  of  them,  after  cooling  time  had  passed; 
and  aware,  that  if  the  jury  could  once  be  inflamed  by  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  provocation,  their  feelings  would  secure  an  ille- 
gal verdict,  they  pressed  upon  the  court  the  right  of  the  jury 
to  judge  of  all  the  testimony;  to  decide  on  the  weight  and 
sufficiency  of  the  testimony  touching  the  cooling  time;  and  what 
should  be  allowed  for  cooling  time,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces that  induced  the  choler.  They  said  more  than  would  have 
been  endured  from  counsel  unfavoured  by  the  privileges  with 
which  humanity  to  prisoners  clothes  their  advocates.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve no  temper  was  then  manifested  to  drive  the  court  into 
compliance  by  depicting  the  dangers  of  suppressing  evidence, 
as  judging  ot  it  has  here  been  called.  Two  judges  of  charac- 
ters both  ranking  high  in  that  class  of  politics  to  which  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  profess  to  beldhg,  both  regarding 
the  jury  trial  under  its  legal  restrictions  as  the  noblest  security 
for  fre«;dom,  both  careful  to  preserve  it  from  impurities  \j^ 
sustaining  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  them  to  regulate 
the  evidence  before  it,  excluded  what  was  offered.  The  court 
there  judged  of  the  weight  of  testimony  touching  cooling  time. 
If  determined  what  time  should  be  allowed,  and  rejected^  or 
if  you  please  to  use  the  degrading  language  now  so  fashionable, 
suppressed tht  evidence  so  adjudged  to  be  illegal  and  impro- 
Vou  II.  X 
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per  to  be  confided  to  the  jury*  I  have  in  my  hands,  from  the 
files  of  the  executive,  what  will  prove  this  casb  to  be  correcdy 
stated.  The  judges  in  Gatewood^s  case  )iave  not  since  been 
vilified,  because  they  were  of  our  political  cast,  and  because  nm 
current  ran  against  the  effect  of  their  opinion. 

But  this  principle  of  the  power  of  the  court  with  respect  im 
what  is  malice  or  not  is  laid  down  in  2  Mac  Nolly ^  547.  in  his 
third  rule  concerning  malice. 

**  But  whether  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
such  homicide  be  justified,  excused  or  alleviated,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  court :  for  the  construction  the 
law  putteth  upon  the  facts  stated  and  agreed  or  found  by  a  jury 
is  hi  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  undoubtedly  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  court.  Cites  Foster  257* 

As  in  the  king  v.  major  John  Oneley  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  William  Gower,  esq.  Raymond  J.  after  argument  on 
a  special  argument  laid  down  this  proposition,  to  which  all  the 
judges  agreed,  *'  that  the  court  are  thejuages  of  the  maHce^  and 
not  the  jury ;  and  that  the  court  are  also  judges  of  the  fact  found 
by  the  jury,  whether  if -the  quarrel  was  sudden,  there  was  time 
for  the  passion  to  cool,  or  whether  the  act  was  deliberate  or 
not." 

This  case  then  comes  expressly  within  this  rule  of  criminal 
law,  that  admittingthe  facts  to  be  true,  it  is  the  proper  province 
of  the  court  to  decide  on  them.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  prove,  that  the  question,  what  acts  are  acts  of  war, 
belongs  to  the  court,  as  the  books  are  full  of  cases  which  go  to 
shew  this  universal  principle,  that  whenever  a  statute  creates  or 
defines  an  offence,  the  construction  of  that  statute  belongs  to  the 
court,  and  what  facts  when  proved  will  amount  to  that  offence  is 
a  question  of  law.  What  are  false  pretences  under  the  statute 
against  that  offence  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  determined  by 
the  court.  See  Leach^  p.  422.  case  30.  What  are  false  tokens  is  a 
question  belonging  to  the  court;  for  which  I  refer  you  to  2d 
Strange  1 127. 2  HawkinsZ2\  (note).  In  these  cases  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  settled,  that  what  amounts  to  a  false  token  under 
the  statute  is  to  be  decided  by  the  court.  The  offence  of  profane 
swearing  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  is  also  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  court.  In  1  Strange  497 — 8.  certain  persons 
were  convicted  in  the  inferior  court  for  having  used  particular 
expressions  deemed  to  be  profane  swearing.  The  conviction 
was  carried  up  by  certiorari^  and  the  court  of  king's  bench  de- 
cided, that  it  was  a  question  of  law,  what  amounted  to  a  vio* 
lation  of  this  statute.  Jn  like  manner  the  decisions  have  been  on 
the  statute  of  gaming;  that  what  acts  amount  to  gaming  in  vio- 
lating the  statute  are  questions  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the 
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oottit.  This  appears  from  many  cases  well  known  to  the  court, 
bat  is  particularly  laid  down  in  Burrow^  voL  5.  p*  2471.;  and  it 
was  said  to  be  a  universal  principle,  that  what  acts  constituted 
an  offence  under  iiay  statute  belonged  to  the  court;  that  whe* 
tfaer  the  facts  when  proved  would  amount  to  the  offence  was 
considered  as  a  question  of  law. 

In  this  instance,  I  want  to  know  what  facts  the  jury  are  to 
inquire  of,  but  those  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses.  If  we  were 
now  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury |  there  is  an  inquiry  to  be 
nade  of  nothing  but  the  truth  of  those  facts  which  have  been 
deposed  to.  Well,  when  we  admit  the  truth  of  these  facts,  there 
is  nothing  for  the  jury  to  act  upon.  When  the  prisoner  gives 
up  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  correctness  and  sufficiency  of 
die  testimony,  when  he  admits  every  thing  but  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  when  the  court  from  its  constitution  and  nature 
decides  questions  of  law,  I  ask  you,  what  rational  objection  can 
be  made  against  our  motion?  But  if  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion were  referred  to  the  jury,  any  man  on  a  question  of  law 
may  reverse  your  opinion.  In  a  civil  case,  a  jury  may  find  in 
opposition  to  your  opinion,  but  you  can  control  their  verdict 
by  granting  a  new  trial. 

We  have  been  told,  that  we  boasted  that  we  were  ready,  and 
we  were  asked,  if  colonel  Burr  were  not  guilty,  why  we  would 
not  hear  the  evidence.  Hours  have  been  spent  in  warm  and  an- 
imated declamation  by  the  counsel.  The  prejudices  which 
were  so  generally  and  zealously  excited  in  the  country  were 
resorted  to  in  court.  Even  colonel  Burr's  counsel  have  not 
escaped  censure.  Many  harsh  observations  were  made,  as  if 

Esntlemen  were  under  the  influence  of  personal  displeasure. 
at  I  oiean  nothing  disparaging  in  these  observations.  Motives 
of  personal  respect  would  restrain  me.  I  do  not  ascribe  hb 
conduct  to  any  want  of  patriotism  or  correctness,  but  to  his  si- 
tuation as  counsel  under  the  influence  of  zeal.  £ven  in  £ng- 
land«  instead  of  odium  being  attached  to  counsel  for  appearing  in 
defence  of  persons  accused  of  treason,  gentlemen  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their  country  frequently  de- 
fend them  without  incurring  such  illiberal  imputations.  But  we 
are  told  that  the  people  ought  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  asked, 
why  they  should  not.  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  remarks  on 
Collegers  trial  by  sir  John  Hawle,  A,  State  Trials  173.  They 
shew  that  the  people  may  be  misled,  and  that  injustice  may  be' 
sometimes  popular.  He  was  cruelly  and  shamefully  treated. 
He  was  refused  counsel  except  to  betray  him.  Counsel  were 
aaugned  him  for  that  purpose  which  they  4id.  He  was  refused 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  of  the  panel  of  the  jurv  till  he 
should  pkad.  All  his  papers,  his  very  notes  by  which  he  was 
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to  defend  himself  were  seized  and  taken  from  Mm.  IUeg;al  cvi" 
dence  was  admitted  against  him.  Some  of  his  witnesses  were 
imprisoned  and  others  intimidated  from  appearing  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  court  instead  of  acting  as  hb  counsel  leaned  against 
him.  *^  But  he  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
the  court  in  summing  up  the  evidence  against  him.  They  did  it 
in  such  a  manner  that,  if  they  had  been  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
as  they  pretended,  they  would  have  been  justly  suspected  to 
have  taken  a  fee  of  the  other  side  to  betray  their  client."  **  They 
took  away  all  helps  from  him  for  defending  himself;  and  there- 
fore they  had  as  good  have  condemned  him  without  a  trial.'* 
Tet  ^^the  cry  of  the  auditory  was  great  against  him  and  his 
witnesses." 

It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  exclude  the  testimony  from  public 
view.  The  worthy  gendemen  have  rendered  that  impossible. 
The  evidence  against  colonel  Burr  has  been  published  a  thou- 
sand times  to  the  world  by  the  prosecutor;  but  the  evid^ce 
in  his  favour  was  not  published.  The  people  will  lose  no  be- 
nefit by  your  excluding  the  evidence.  They  read  the  newspa- 
pers in  which  it  has  been  all  so  often  published  with  die  most 
cruel  and  unfounded  exaggerations,  while  no  part  of  die  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  colonel  Burr  has  ever  been  published.  So 
that  prejudice  has  its  full  scope;  and  he  has  to  resist  its  im- 
pressions, however  heavy  they  may  be.  In  this  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  while  there  is  a  train  of  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  witnesses  against  him,  some  of  whom  at  least 
well  deserve  to  be  suspected  of  a  willingness  to  commit  per- 
jur}',  colonel  Burros  counsel  would  betray  their  trust  were 
they  not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  all  illegal  testimony 
whatsoever.  Nor  ought  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution  to 
complain,  as  he  is  willing  that  the  public  statement  of  facts 
made  by  the  counsel  themselves  should  be  taken  for  granted. 

But  Mr.  Hay  told  us,  that  constructive  treasons  in  this  coun- 
try would  not  be  dangerous ;  that  in  Europe  the  doctrine  is 
dangerous,  but  not  in  the  United  States,  because  we  have  a 
government  in  which  the  people  are  sovereigns;  and  the  people 
will  not  persecute  themselves.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  per^ 
jury  and  subornation,  of  faction  and  party  spirit,  of  unjust  per- 
secution ?  I  can  never  take  the  liberty  to  speak  a  syllable  against 
the  character  of  a  witness  regularly  introduced  (not  actively 
volunteering  in  aid  of  the  prosecution)  whose  conduct  has  been 
fair  and  deserves  no  harsh  imputation ;  but  I  cannot  be  guilty 
of  any  injury,  if  a  witness  have  perjured  himself,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  shew  it.  If  specific  facts  can  fix  this  charge  without 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  if  the  evidence  of  such  a  witness 
were  to  be  received  without  examination  or  opposition,  with- 
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out  any  inquiry  into  his  character  or  conduct,  the  doctrine  of 
coDttmctive  treason  might  be  made  to  apply  universally. 

As  tenderness  for  character  gives  the  preference  in  argu- 
ment to  n  supposed  over  a  real  case,  I  will  suppose  a  case,  in- 
stead  of  taking  up  our  own.  X  would  not  be  understood  to  make 
an  aUusion  to  it,  but  merely  to  illustrate  it.  I  will  suppose  that 
we  had  a  real  grounded  apprehension  of  an  approaching  war 
with  a  neighbouring  and  powerful  nation,  which  has  several  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  capable  of  military  service.  I  will  suppose 
that  we  had  a  feeble  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  our  general  had 
marching  orders  to  fall  back,  as  he  had  not  perhaps  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  force  against  him  and  expected  to  be  attacked  by 
the  superior  army  of  that  nation.  I  will  suppose  that  the  popu- 
bos  and  rich  city  of  New-Orleans,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  in  danger  of  invasion.  I  will  suppose  that  the  provinces  of 
this  hostile  nation  adjacent  to  our  territories  are  very  extensive, 
fertile  and  opulent,  but  oppressed  by  political  bondage.  I  will 
suppose  that  a  hero  distinguished  for  military  science  and 
valour  and  as  patriotic  as  he  is  ambitious  of  honourable  fame, 
bitt  whose  good  name  was  blighted  and  blasted  by  the  malice 
of  his  countrymen,  should  have  seen  the  dangers  hanging  over 
thn  country:  New-Orleans  threatened  with  invasion  and  con- 
quest by  a  Spanish  force:  our  citizens  there  in  danger  of  mur- 
der or  captivity :  their  wives  and  daughters  ready  to  be  a  prey 
to  Spanish  lust,  and  all  else  in  that  now  favourite  country  ex- 
posed to  desolation.  I  will  suppose  that  this  hero  knew  that  a 
band  of  faithful  patriofs  could  be  collected  immediately  round 
his  standard.  I  will  sOppose  that  with  this  band  of  patriots  he 
should  at  ^his  fortunate  and  critical  moment  have  rescued  the 
country,  the  sumyand  the  people,  by  a  seasonable  relief  to  the 
decrepid  and  half  baffled  forces  of  the  United  Slates.  I  will  sup- 
pose diat  in  the  same  magnanimous  spirit  he  should  after  this 
nave  gone  on  in  his  enterprise  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  Mexicans  and  give  liberty  to  millions  now  groaning  under 
bondage.  Suppose  he  had  done  all  this,  he  would  have  acquir- 
ed immortal  glory,  and  be  renowned  in  future  ages  as  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country,  worshipped  as  its  idol  and  called  its  sa- 
viour, as  Washington  was.  Yes  sir,  the  highest  merit  of  this 
doubly  glorious  achievement  would  have  been  his;  but  all  those 
who  had  performed  any  part  in  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  the 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  I  will  suppose  that  the  man,  whose  views  and  plans  I  have 
deacribed,  was  basely  betrayed  and  thwarted;  that  when  he  was 
ready  to  accomplish  all  these  things,  he  was  prevented  by  per- 
fidy and  treachery.  Let  it  be  conceived  that  a  military  officer. 
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the  commander  in  chief  opposed  to  the  Spanish  army,  is  treach* 
erous  and  perfidious,  void  of  all  principle,  capable  of  every 
thing  that  is  profligate.  I  will  suppose,  that  this  officer,  jealous 
of  the  glory  to  be  acquired  by  this  hero  from  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  and  urged  by  the  most  malignant  motives,  deters 
mines  to  defeat  it,  though  planned  in  concert  with  himself^ 
transforms  it  into  an  accusation  of  treason  against  the  United 
States,  and  converts  the  whole  to  his  own  advantage ;  that  he 
avails  himself  of  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  it,  to  patch  up  a  precipitate  treaty  with  the  Spanish 
commandant,  and  at  the  trifling  expense  of  sacrificing  his 
friend  and  betraying  his  conscience,  ingratiates  himself  into  fa- 
vour as  well  with  the  hostile  government  as  his  own !  I  will 
suppose  that  he  infuses  poison  into  the  executive  ear  by  secret 
denunciations  of  the  governor  and  judges  and  other  respectth 
ble  characters,  and  that  he  informs  the  executive,  diat  that 
country  is  in  a  state  of  disafTection.  I  will  suppose,  that  the 
very  sources  from  which  the  executive  could  get  correct  infor- 
mation are  stopped  by  this  very  man;  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  great  and  good  man,  anxious  for  the  safe^  of 
his  country,  believes  that  the  people  of  New-Orleans  are  real- 
ly disaffected,  because  this  man  who  announces  them  as  such 
has  by  his  many  lawless  acts  of  tyranny  made  them  such.  I  will 
suppose,  that  the  morality  of  this  virtuous  president  would 
compel  him  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  violent  measures  in  so 
desperate  a  case,  especially  if  he  believed  the  representations 
of  the  newspapers  which  increased  the  number  of  the  party 
from  eighty  to  seven  thousand ;  that  having  no  possible  means 
of  knowing  the  true  state  of  facts  and  being  of  an  easy  temper, 
he  gave  full  credence  to  this  man's  statements.  I  will  suppose 
that  from  his  misrepresentations  and  probably  at  his  desire,  an 
efibrt  was  made  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  le- 
gislature of  the  nation,  but  proved  abortive  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives;  and  subsequent  events  have  shewn,  that  there 
existed  no  cause  whatsoever  for  suspending  it.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  this  military  character  takes  to  himself  the  power  ar- 
bitrarily and  indiscriminately  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  peo- 
ple as  it  were  in  a  mass,  to  subvert  the  civil  authority  by  resisting 
the  writ  of  habsas  corpus  issued  to  rescue  those  whom  he  had 
tyrannically  imprisoned,  to  introduce  martial  law  to  facilitate  and 
strengthen  his  despotism,  and  to  begin  and  continue  the  viola- 
tion and  robberr}'  of  the  post  offices  and  cut  off  ever)^  possibility 
of  information  of  what  was  passing.  I  will  suppose  further, 
that  the  military  chief,  having  denounced  in  the  newspapers  and 
every  where  the  very  person  who  was  planning  with  him  how 
to  accomplish  the  great  object  I  have  been  speaking  of,  devises 
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evciy  mode  of  getting  at,  creatiDg  and  extorting  testimony  to 
justify  his  illegal  and  arbitrary  proceedings;  that  hope  and  fear, 
terror  and  ^iromises,  rewards  and  punishments  are  all  used. 
I  will  suppose  that  he  has  twenty  or  thirty  precursors  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  adopt  all  possible 
Modet  of  procaring  and  creating  testimony,  and  that  he  has 
nade  aD  these  persons  interested  in  procuring  this  testimony. 
I  win  suppose  that  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  a  grand 
jury  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  offences  he  has  committed ; 
when  diree  of  the  popular  counsel  employed  to  prosecute  other 
accuaed  persons  immediately  eulogize  this  commander  in  chief, 
and  by  tneir  per/everance  and  zeal  stop  the  inquiry  and  stifle 
die  prosecution  against  him.  4Will  suppose  that  this,  an  ex* 
traordinary  spectacle,  such  as  was  never  seen  before  and  is 
agreed  to  be  anomalous  in  criminal  justice,  was  going  on  in  a 
room  of  this  capitol,  where  the  grand  jury  were  deliberating  on 
dtt  subject.  I  will  suppose  that  the  patriotism  of  this  president 
of  the  United  States,  whose  ear  is  thus  poisoned  by  this  man, 
should  excite  him  to  reflect  that  desperate  cases  may  require 
desperate  remedies  and  to  institute  inquisitions  in  every  part 
of  ttie  United  States  for  the  discovery  and  procurement  of  evi- 
dence. Each  of  the  officials  of  this  inquisition  calls  on  indivi- 
duals 10  discover  treason.  These  officials  are  directed  to  im- 
pose themselves  as  bosom  friends  on  those  from  whom  they 
nay  wish  to  draw  the  secrets  of  the  mind,  and  thus  under  the 
guise  of  friendship  they  steal  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  I  will 
suppose  that  the  expectation  of  patronage  and  promotion  to 
ofice  and  distinction  facilitate  the  procurement  of  this  species 
of  evidence.    I  will  suppose  that  ever\'  man  who  has  these  mo- 
tives is  applied  to  and  induced  to  tell  his  exparte  tale ;  a  fiill 
inquiry  is  not  solicited.  The  inquiry  is  only  pressed  on  one 
side,  but  it  confines  and  trammels  the  witness.  It  will  confront 
him  at  a  future  day.  The  influence  of  hope  and  fear  has  a  great 
effect  on  his  mind.  I  shall  suppose,  that  the  illustrious  man 
at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  whose  name  is  a  host  from  merited 
popularity, was. alarmed  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  impu- 
ttttion  against  the  accused,  and  pronounced  him  in  the  face  of 
die  world  to  be  certainly  guilty;  and  that  his  expressions  would 
have  the  effect  of  a  fact  with  every  person;  that  it  would  be 
generally  believed  that  the  president  had  good  authority  for 
pronouncing  him  to  be  guilty :  while  on  the  other  hand '  the 
mantle  of  the  president's  opinion  protects  this  military  chief. 
^  The  honour  of  a  soldier  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  citizen" 
ascribed  to  him  by  that  opinion  have  their  effect  of  preventing 
a  proper  scrutiny  into  his  misconduct.  I  will  suppose  that  two 
eminent  counselofgreat  ability  and  influence  have  been  selected 
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to  aid  the  public  accuser  (which  however  legal  is  unusual).  I  wiU 
suppose,  that  from  the  representations  made  to  them  and  the  view 
they  have  taken  of  the  case  they  brlieve  the  individual  accused 
is  guilty;  that  the  case  being  desperate  requires  desperate 
means.  They  have  therefore  indulged  in  coarse,  popular  dechu 
mation  against  the  accused;  and  they  add  the  weight  of  their 
opinions  by  declaring  the  convictions  of  their  own  minds  as  to 
his  guilt.  I  will  further  suppose,  that  it  being  a  matter  conclude 
ed  upon  all  hands  that  his  conviction  must  take  place,  they  have 
seized  and  illegally  confiscated  all  his  propert}',  and  thereby  de- 
prived him  of  the  means  of  defence:   (for  has  it  not  been 
proved  that   colonel   Burr's  boats  and   property  have  been 
seized  ?)  I  will  suppose,  thatj|kese  gendemen  think  proper  to 
connect  the  guilt  of  the  accused  with  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  it  has  not  only  been  said  here  but  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States,  that  if  Aaron 
Burr  should  be  acquitted  it  will  be  the  severest  satire  on  the 
government;  and  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to  support  the 
government  by  the  conviction  of  colonel  Burr.  I  will  suppose, 
that  (perhaps  through  inadvertence)  they  vilify,  revile  him 
and  degrade  him ;  that  one  of  them  represents  him  as  sunk  in 
dust  and  ashes;  and  even  jurymen  have  been  taught  by  the 
common  example  to  insult  him.  He  must  submit  to  all  this; 
but  I  will  not  suppose,  that  any  person  will  say  that  it  is  an  act 
of  magnanimity  thus  to  treat  a  person  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  sunk  in  dust  and  ashes;  nor  will  I  say,  that  any  thing  in 
this  is  policy.  Christ  himself  was  abused,  was  mocked  and  spit 
on.  Why  should  not  a  mere  mortal  man  be  in  like  manner 
abused?  But  I  will  suppose,  that  if  the  accused  were  to  display 
an  invincibleness  of  soul,  a  heroism,  a  tranquil  patience  and 
forbearance  during  all  this  time  and  under  all  these  circum- 
stances— that  he  should  exhibit  himself  uniformly  placid  and 
serene,  I  should  not  suppose  from  these  manifestations  that  he 
was  a  traitor.  I  would  suppose  another  case — an  accident — and 
whishit  would  be  only  necessary  to  mention — a  most  interesting 
scene  to  have  been  witnessed.  When  the  grand  jury  returned  a 
true  bill,  he  was  firm,  serene,  unmoved,  composed — ^no  change  of 
countenance — the  most  tranquil  equanimity  prevailed  in  every 
feature — his  soul  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  its  God.  Yet  the 
next  day  they  announced  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  consternation  and  dismay.  But  this  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  long  catalogue  of  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  pr^ictised  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  his 
cause.  I  will  suppose,  that  every  man  who  dares  to  look  at  the 
accused  with  a  smile  or  present  him  the  hand  of  friendship 
should  be  denounc«^  as  a  traitor;  that  his  friends  are  persecuted 
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and  hunted  down.  I  will  suppose,  that  on  some  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  United  States  perjury  could  be  proved;  that  this  perjury- 
could  be  proved,  among  others,  by  some  other  witnesses  sum- 
moned for  the  prosecution;  but  that  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States  has  discharged  these  latter  from  further  attendance.  I 
will  suppose,  that  there  are  thirty  or  forty  witnesses,  who  will 
probably  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  only  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  who  undertake  to  prove  any  acts  of  force  or 
riolence  by  the  people  on  the  island.  I  will  also  suppose,  that 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  difficult  and  inconvenient  for  the  accused 
to  procure  evidence ;  that  those  who  dare  to  shew  a  disposition 
to  give  evidence  for  him  are  discouraged,  censured,  intimi- 
dated; but  on  the  other,  a  liberal  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
the  patronage  of  the  government  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
government,  over  an  extensive  territory,  are  inlisted  in  getting 
evidence  to  be  exhibited  against  one  man;  and  that  man  im- 
prisoned and  without  property  and  without  the  ordinary  means 
of  obtaining  testimony  or  information,  by  the  obstructions  of 
the  mail.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  respectable  gentleman 
in  New- York  stating,  that  the  mail  at  New-Orleans  was  broken 
open  and  letters  taken  therefrom,  and  other  postoffices  have 
been  violated.  I  will  say,  that  if  while  we  have  such  a  virtuous 
president,  an  administration  so  distinguished  for  talents  and 
virtue,  such  enormous  offences  be  committed,  if  such  atro- 
cious practices  take  place  with   impunity  under  such  an  ad- 
ministration, nothing  can  ^avc   the  constitution.   But  let  us 
come  to   another    case.    Let  us   suppose,   what  is  not   im- 
possible, that  we  should  hereafter  have  a  vicious  president; 
what  could  he  not  do  with  all  the  finances  of  the  state  at  his 
command  ?  What  may  they  not  do,  if  the  doctrine  of  construc- 
tive treason  be  left  to  their  guidance?  This  is  a  power  that  may 
be  exercised  by  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious   president.  But 
though  it  may  be  exercised,  it  is  improper  for  any  president  to 
do  sp.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  {)resident  is  bound 
or  has  even  a  right  to  interfere  in  any  prosecution  whatever. 
On  the  contrary  I  insist  that  the  president's  interference  with 
the  prosecution  is  improper,  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  From 
the  very  moment  that  a  case  enters  into  the  pale  of  the  judi- 
cian-,  he  ought  to  avoid  all  interference  with  it.  What  law 
gives  him  the  power?  The  constitution  gives  him  the  power 
to  repel  invasions  and  suppress  insurrections.  It  gives  power  to 
congress  to  do  so;  and  he  is  to  execute  the  laws  made  by  con- 
gress for  these  purposes.  He  is  therefore  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, but  the  very  moment  that  an  insurgent  is  taken  before 
the  judiciary,  the  two  departihents  become  distinct,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  interfere ;  if  he  do  interfere  he  violates  the  consti- 
Voi.  11.  Y 
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tutioiu  He  has  a  pardoning  power  which  is  utterly  incompsitU>le 
withany  interference  with  uic  prosecuting  power;  and  zeal  to  con- 
duct it  is  naturally  begotten  and  increased  with  those  who  take 
part  in  a  prosecution.  If  the  president  enter  the  lists  with  the  at- 
torney of  the  United  States,  if  he  direct  a  prosecution  to  be  con- 
ducted, he  becomes  anxious  and  decisively  zealous  for  the  con- 
viction; and  this  anxiety  and  this  zeal  affect  his  ability  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  pardoning.  He  makes  himself  as  unfit  to  judge 
of  and  dispense  mercy  as  the  attorney  who  prosecutes.  This  in- 
terference has  been  in  ancient  times  the  bane  of  liberty  in 
En^and;  but  there  the  king  is  the  •  sovereign  and  prosecutes: 
whereas  here  the  people  are  the  sovereign,  and  the  United  States 
prosecute.  Yet  neither  the  king  nor  the  counsel  have  the  right  to 
interfere  to  any  extent  in  the  decision  of  causes  either  civil  or 
criminaL  De  Loltne  in  his  treatise  on  thexonstitution  of  Eng- 
land, jtoj^f  88.  says,  that  though  the  king  is  the  Irst  magistrate, 
yet  ^^  he  can  make  no  change  in  the  maxims  and  forms  conse- 
crated bylaw  or  custom.  He  cannot  even  influence  in  any  case  - 
whatsoever  the  decision  of  causes  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject; and  James  I.  assisting  at  the  tris^l  of  a  cause  was  remind- 
ed by  the  judge,  that  he  could  deliver  no  opinion.   Lastly, 
though  crimes  are  prosecuted  in  his  name,  he  cannot  refuse 
to  lend  it  to  any  particular  persons  who  have  complaints  to 
prefer."  And  in  the  index  it  is  stated  as  a  general  sentiment  ' 
that  neither  the  king  nor  the  privy  council  have  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  decision  of  causes  either  civil  or  criminaL 
Whether  this  authority  be  correct  to  the  extent  here  stated  or 
not  is  immaterial.  The  king  is  the  prosecutor  there.   The  pre- 
sident does  not  stand  in  the  same  situation  here;  nor  ought  he 
to  possess  or  exercise  such  a  power.  The  same  vices  and  ma- 
lignant passions  which  actuate  a  tyrannical  king  might  actuate  a 
tyrannical  president. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  president  acted  from  good  motives, 
without  sufficiently  reflecting  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  has 
inadvertently  followed  one  of  the  very  worst  British  examples 
in  the  most  arbitrary  reigns.  I  wish  Mr.  Jefferson  were  here  by 
your  side  and  could  hear  what  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  I 
am  confident  he  would  determine  that  he  had  done  wrong. 

There  is  a  great  inequality  between  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence, when  the  president  affords  executive  means  to  carry  on 
the  former,  whereas  justice  requires  that  there  should  be  an 
equality  between  them.  Is  not  the  interest  of  the  public  enga- 
ged in  defending  as  well  as  prosecuting?  Is  it  not  as  much  for 
die  public  good  diat  innocence  should  be  protected,  as  that  guilt 
should  be  punished  ?  The  law  arms  the  prosecutor  in  this  coun- 
try  with  ample  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  prosecution.  His 
means  are  equal  to  those  exercised  in  England.  Why  should 
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not  congress  interfere  as  well  as  the  president?  The  three  de» 
partments  of  the  government  are  separate  and  distinct  by  the 
copscitution.  None  of  them  should  go  beyond  its  constitu- 
*Jonal  limits  by  encroaching  on  the  other;  and  it  is  particularly 
sssfntial  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people  that  the 
judkiarv  should  be  independent. 

It  never  can  be  admitted  that  the  executive  authority  by  its 
military  or  other  a^nts  can  arrest  and  imprison  the  citizens 
at  its  pleasure,  resist  and  subvert  the  civil  authority  and  vi- 
olate the  sacred  channels  of  communication  between  the  people. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  motives  of  the  president, 
bat  to  regret  that  he  has  committed  a  mistake  by  which  the 
mo![t  pernicious  doctrine  has  been  introduced.  I  beg  pardop 
for  this  digression.  I  will  go  on  with  the  suppositions  on  con- 
structive treasons. 

I  will  noiV  suppose,  that  there  is  a  little  spot  in  the  country 
secluded  from  all  others  by  geographical  boundaries  (at  a 
great  and  most  inconvenient  distance  from  hence)  from  which 
the  jury  to  try  the  accused  should  come;  but  that  in  this  little 
spot  the  people  had  expressed  themselves  and  were  well  known 
to  be  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  accused.  I  will  suppose,  that 
the  accused  urged  for  himself,'  that  this  is  the  only  spot  from 
ivhich  an  impartial  jurj'couldnot,  from  theiravowed  sentiments, 
be  expected  to  come;  and  that  as  the  provision  of  the  law, 
which  requires  all  trials  to  be  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty as  well  as  the  state  or  district  where  the  offence  shall  have 
been  committed,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  accused;  if  he 
waived  that  benefit  it  was  unnecessary'  to  summon  a  jury  from 
thence ;  that  from  the  great  distance  it  might  be  desirable  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  summoning  a  jury  from  that  county  when 
they  mightbe  summoned  from  a  much  shorter  distance  from  the 
state  at  large.  I  will  suppose  that  the  court  was  satisfied  that  if 
the  parties  agreed,  the  summoning  of  the  jury  from  that  county 
mightbe  dispensed  with;  but  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion insisted  that  the  jury  should  come  from  thatplace  so  strong- 
ly prejudiced  against  the  accused,  notwithstanding  his  waiver 
and  the  opinion  of  the  court.  I  will  suppose,  that  the  marshal  is 
admonished  to  summon  such  a  jury  as  will  not  commit  the  go- 
vernment: such  a  jur>',  I  suppose,  as  would  not  satirize  the  go- 
vernment by  an  acquittal.  A  prejudiced  witness  is  deputed  to 
aummon  the  jury  from  Wood.  He  vacates  two  state  offices  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  hang  what  he  calls  a  traitor.  He 
selects  the  best  friends  of  tne  government,  and  every  where  ex- 
presses his  opinions.  On  discovering  that  this  was  illegal,  a 
new  dcput}'  does  the  business.  He  goes  to  the  agent  of  the 
government  for  a  list  of  names  and  summons  by  mistake  ten 
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out  of  the  twelve  who  had  been  summoned  fay  the  witnest  depu- 
ted. These  men  having  signalized  themselves  by  their  hoati- 
lity  to  the  accused'couldnotof  course  be  aocepted*  I  shaUanp* 
pose,  that  the  marshal  depends  for  his  very  pmdal.exiatence  on 
the  executive  authority ;  that  this  marshal  is  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  existed,  but  that  he  was  distinctly  apprised,  that  if  he  dSuf 
not  take  care  and  summon  such  fnen  as  would  not  9Qiiriz€  the 
government^  he  should  be  removed  from.office ;  that  the  mirahal 
knew  these  political  distinctions  and  summoned,  oat  of  the 
thirty-six  to  oe  selected  from  the  state  at  large,  thuty-four  of 
the  political  sentiments  of  the  president  and  other  members  of 
the  administration.  I  will  suppose,  that  these  thirty-«ix  were 
under  insensible  influence  and  prejudice  against  the  accused; 
and  most  of  the  ivhok  were  members  of  assemblv  and  popular 
men  representing  the  president's  sentiments*  £le  is  raieved 
from  sjuch  a  jury  by. the  constituUon  of  his  country*  [Seeako 
Christianas  Notes  to  BL  Com.  p.  85.]  He  is  oblitted  to  barter 
away  his  constitutional  right  ofthree  days^time  berore  pleading 
in  order  to  have  a  speedy  trial.  If  all  these  suppositions  be  re-  ^ 
alities  we  may  be  destroyed  by  constructive  treason,  if  impro* 
per  evidence  be  admitted  by  us.  If  all  these  things  be  true,  our 
safety  depends  on  the  exclusion  of  irrelevant  and  illegal  testi- 
mony. But  there  is  one  answer  to  be  given  to  all  reasoning  on 
this  subject:  It  is  clear,  that  without  attending  to  the  principles 
of  our  constitution  there  may  be  a  subversion  of  biir  liberties. 
We  are  told,  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  will  do  every  thing; 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard  and  must  decide  where 
they  are  sovereign ;  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  die  voice  of 
God;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  must  always  do  right. 
That  the  vo4ce  oi  the  people  is  like  the  voice  of  God  in  many 
cases,  that  the  people  have  a  capacity  to  govern  themselves, 
that  their  rights  are  inviolable,  and  that  the  majority  mbst  die* 
cide  to  make  laws  for  the  whole,  must  be  admitted;  but  I  bop^ 
the  gentleman  will  not  go  beyond  that;  that  he  will  not  refer 
the  fate  of  individuals  accused  to  the  sudden  and  violent  imr 
pulse  of  their  feelings  and  passions;  for  the  people  are  some* 
times  hurried  into  the  most  dreadful  excesses,  led  away  b^  - 
their  passions,  though  their  sentiments  are  just,  or  seduced  1^ 
the  arts  of  designing  and  influential  men.  There  are  casei^ 
where  mdividuals  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  voice  of  th^ 
people :  Socrates  was  made  to  drink  hemlock,  and  Aristido^ 
was  banished  by  the  people.  Though  innocent  and  the 
friends  of  the  people;  they  were  destroyed  to  appease  the 
sentment  of  the  people;  and  admiral  Byng  was  made  to  die 
the  same  cause.  JeiTerson  was  run  down  in  the  year  1780  by  diil 
voice  of  the  people.  Reformation  and  christianitv  itself  prove  th^ 
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gonenil  errore  subject  toj)ervade  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  him- 
lelf  was  crucified  by  the  people.  The  violence  of  the  people  is 
sometimes  irresistible  in  the  worst  of  causes.  The  storm  must 
go  by.  I  know  that  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  men  in 
the  world  are  sometimes  wrong  and  commit  acts  of  imprudence 
and  injustice.  If  constructive  treason  be  not  excluded,  however 
patriotic  and  moderate  the  people  and  government  may  be,  the 
sensible  remark  of  Montesquieu  may  be  verified  even  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  make  the  government  arbitrary.  A 
portion  of  the  people  will  reflect  and  see  the  eflfects  of  former 
excesses  and  become  sensible  of  errors  which  have  been  the 
source  of  so  many  injuries,  but  the  rest  will  not.  Factions  will 
arise ;  these  will  be  extinguished  by  constructive  treasons;  and 
these  last  succeeded  by  despotism;  so  that  the  doctrine  if  adopt* 
ed  and  practised  here,  may  do  more  mischief  than  the  rotten 
boroughs  of  England  with  their  system  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion have  done. 

I  am  sorry  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  the  court's  time, 
but  I  must  make  a  few  more  remarks  and  notice  some  observa- 
tions of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side;  if  the  court  will  bear 
with  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mac  Rae  says,  that  colonel  Burr  is  not  an  accessory  but 
a  principal  in  the  treason,  and  that  the  overt  acts  were  wherever 
he  did  any  thing;  and  he  asks  us,  ^^  must  he  not  be  tried  at 
least  where  he  did  those  acts?"  But  we  contend  that  all  his 
acts,  if  he  did  any,  are  merely  accessorial;  and  it  is  not  shewn 
that  he  has  committed  any  act  in  person,  or  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  considered  a  principal  actor.  The  gentleman  has  read 
Throgmorton's  case  fully.  That  was  the  only  case  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  prosecute  in  the  first  instance  an  absentee  as 
a  principal  actor,  but  the  prosecution  failed.  Instead  of  reason- 
ing in  vindication  of  the  principle  of  such  an  attempt,  he  has 
only  shewn  some  circumstances  in  which  that  case  and  this  dif- 
fer; but  which  do  not  affect  the  principle  in  the  least.  He  says 
that  we  are  allowed  books,  and  to  argue  questions  of  law,  which 
privileges  were  refused  to  Throgmorton.  Thanks  to  the  justice 
of  the  court  for  that;  the  gentlemen  have  worked  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  court  from  hearing  us. 

But  the  gentleman  complains  loudly  that  one  of  their  witness- 
es has  been  driven  from  his  post.  He  exonerates  however  the 
counsel  of  the  accused  from  any  participation  in  his  desertion. 
This  fellow  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  ivas  driven 
mway  by  his  apprehension  of  an  affidavit  proving  his  guilt.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  gentleman  had  not  got  him  to  keep  sober  till  he 
should  come  to  this  court.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  fellow  had  not 
been  found  in  a  bed  which  he  should  not  have  been  in,  and  that 
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ht  had  not  been  whaled  for  it  from  the  crown  of  bis  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  feet*  I  could  furnish  the  gentleman  with  several 
amusing  anecdotes  df  this  kind  for  his  next  edition  of  waiting. 
I  think  thtj  ought  to  drive  most  of  the  blackguards  away  for 
the  credit  of  the  prosecution. 

[Here  some  very  facetious  and  pleasant  remarks  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Botts  and  Mr.  Mac  Rae ;  which  afforded  amuse- 
ment for  the  moment,  but  are  omitted  as  irrelevant  to  the 
report.] 

Mr.  Mac  Rae  sajrs  that  the  accused  has  no  fewer  than  four 
attorneys  general  and  two  subaltern  counsel  to  defend  him, 
whereas  Throgmorton  had  no  counsel.  I  apprehend  that  in  an 
affair  of  war/  one  brigadier  general  will  be  equal  to  four  attor- 
neys general;  and  they  have  a  lieutenant  governor  •''Mr.  Mac 
Rae)  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  connected  with  war  aod  is  a 
militaiy  man,  equal  to  the  other  counsel  of  the  accused.  The 
law  allows  but  one  counsel  to  the  United  States;  It  allows  two 
to  the  accused  at  public  expense.  They  have  three  times  as 
many  counsel  as  the  law  allows.  The  laws  of  this  country  know 
but  one  attorney  for  the  United  States.  As  they  have  three 
we  ought  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law  and  the  rule  of 
proportion  to  have  six,  the  four  attorneys  general  and  two 
subaltern  counsel  at  the  public  expense.  The  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  to  procure  an  acquittal  where  the  imputation 
of  guilt  is  not  merited  as  well  as  to  procure  conviction  where 
guilt  exists ;  and  humanity  goes  with  sound  policy  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  full  defence  as  well  as  of  a  prosecution. 

Mr.  Wickham  has  been  charged  with  advocating  the  influ- 
ence of  the  common  law  in  the  United  States  at  one  time  and 
resisting  its  introduction  at. another.  How  can  this  imputation 
be  justified?  When  a  general  phrase  of  a  technical  import  or  a 
particular  legal  meaning  is  used,  you  must  refer  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived  in  order  to  ascertain  the  idea  and  find 
out  the  true  meaning;  consequendy  where  a  technical  phrase 
or  expression  borrowed  from  the  common  law  is  used  in  the 
constitution  or  any  law,  the  common  law  must  be  consulted, 
in  order  that  the  phrase  may  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  known  to  the  common  law ;  but  certainly  the  use  of  some  of 
its  technical  phrases  or  the  adoption  of  some  of  its  ideas  is 
very  different  from  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  itself. 
They  tell  us  that  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
are  of  a  diff^i'^nt  opinion ;  and  that  what  they  say  is  law.  Now 
apply  their  own  meaning.  If  war  were  a  word  of  technical 

*  Maior  Wirt  had  during  the  Ikst  session  of  the  {general  assembly  been  in 
TKUniiiation  for  Uir  ofHce  of  brigadier  general,  and  had  a  respectable  aomber 
of  irotei. 
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metniog,  to  what  source  do  you  apply  to  ascertain  its  import  J 
If  it  be  a  word  of  technical  meaning,  you  look  at  belligerent 
stites  or  books  on  tactics.  If  it  be  not  a  word  of  tedinical 
meaning,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  acceptation  in  which  it  is  uni- 
versally understood  by  the  people.  Why  do  not  gentlemen  come 
out  at  once  and  say  that  the  common  law  does  or  does  not  enst? 
It  is  in  force  in  the  different  states  as  a  part  of  the  state  system, 
with  different  modifications,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  consti- 
tution <^  the  United  States.  While  they  thus  charge  Mr.- Wick- 
ham;  how  it  it  with  them,  are  they  perfectly  consistent? 

I  hope  neither  Mr.  Mac  Rae  nor  Mr.  Wirt  wiU  take  any  thing 
I  say  amiss.  For  many  reasons,  I  wish  to  demean  myself  in  no 
other  way  but  that  of  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  counsel  and 
the  court.  Almost  every  man  has  his  mind  influenced  in  some  de- 
gree by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  1%  may  be 
a  matter  of  complaint  that  so  much  time  should  be  consumed  in 
adulaUon  towards  the  president  and  general  Wilkinson.  If  this 
adulation  in  his  professional  character  had  gone  no  further,  if  he 
had  merely  advocated  thenty  I  should  probably  have  been  silent 
on  the  subject;  but  it  was  contrasted  with  the  grossest  abuse  of 
mv  client.  That  adulation  seems  to  have  furnished  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  reviling  the  accused,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
foil  to  reflect  the  brilliancy  of  their  characters.  Were*  it  not  for 
this,  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  the  right  of  complaining  of 
their  adulation  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  hours'  tjme.  Yet  he 
complains  heavily  of  us,  that  when  we  are  brought  hither,  we 
turn  ourselves  accusers,  exhibiting  a  reversal  of  the  nature  and 
Older  of  things,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  mind  most  perfectly,  that  we 
are  wrong  and  that  he  is  right. 

It  was  very  wrong  for  certain  persons  in  Ireland  who  were 
accusers  to  be  accused!  It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  see  such 
cases.  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  major  Sir  and  Mr.  Obrien,  all  of  whom 
were  persons  who  hsid  broudit  accusations  against  others,  were 
accused  themselves.  Two  of  them  were  not  only  accused  by  the 
accused  but  proved  to  be  guilty.  It  was  not  a  marvellous  thing 
to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  prosecution  during  the  troubles  in  that 
country,  for  a  person  prosecuted  to  accuse  those  who  had  sworn 
against  him  as  witnesses.  The  castle  was  frequently  accused. 
But  he  complains  that  the  government  has  been  reproached. 

It  is  true  that  some  gentlemen  associated  with  me,  and  who 
differ  from  me  on  political  subjects,  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  expressing  their  opinions  freely  of  the  unjust  treatment  of  the 
accused^  by  the  agents  of  the  government;  and  one  of  them  has 
opened  his  mind  freely  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  itself. 
Mr.  Martin  has  a  right  to  speak  of  the  government  as  he  thinks 
its  acts   deserve.    Its  transactions  are  a  proper  subject  of  in- 
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qtiiiy  and  criticism:  a  pitnc'iple  in  which  the  gentlerneii  on  the 
other  side  indulge  themselves  without  restraint.  Freedom  of 
inquiry  is  indeed  our  own  pHncipIe  and  Jefferson's,  which  en- 
dears it  to  us  all.  There  a  a  perfect  toleration  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wirt  began  by  sajring  that  he  would  not  plant  a 
diom  in  his  own  heart  to  rankle  there  for  life,  by  assisting  id  an 
unjust  prosecution.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  not  make  such  pro* 
fessiona.  I  believe  them  to  be  sincere,  but  the  world  will  con- 
»der  them  as  mere  declarations  made  by  them  as  counsel  and 
not  as  men;  it  will  contrast  them  with  their  extreme  ardor 
ai>d  aeal  in  the  prosecution.  Though  they  would  do  nothing  but 
what  they  thought  perfecdy  justifiable,  yet  ihejiniatichm  that  pre. 
Tails  in  the  prosecution  beguiles  them  perpetually  into  acts  which 
are  at  war  with  their  professions,  and  which  they  would  abhor 
if  they  could  take  an  impartial  view  and  were  sensible  of  them: 
such  professions  therefore  will  serve  no  substantial  purpose. 

Mr.  Wirt  attempts  to  produce,  in  conflict  with  Mr.Wickham's 
argument,  Mr.  Randolph's  prayer  to  "save  us  from  the  deductions 
of  common  sense."  This  was  but  a  feeble  ntte mpt  to  pervert  Mr- 
Randolph's  obvious  meaning.  It  was  Mr.  Hat/s  kind  of  common 
tense,  as  explained  in  his  argument  which  Mr.  Randolph  depre- 
cated, and  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  repugnant  to 
real  common  sense. 

The  proof  of  the  overt  act  intended  by  Mr.  Wirt  is  the  inbst- 
ing  of  men  by  Aaron  Burr's  officers  in  Pennsylvania.  But  Mr. 
Hay  says  they  were  inlisted  for  a  purpose  of  which,  the  plan  was 
to  be  imparted  to  them  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  He  said 
enough  to  tell  us  that  not  one  of  these  persons  who  went  down 
from  Blanntrhassett's  island  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were 
going,  but  it  was  to  hnve  been  disclosed  to  them  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Mac  Rae  omits  to  make  any  comment  on  ihis 
part  and  therefore  admits  it.  I  wish  him  to  make  out  a  case  and 
shew  us,  where  any  men  were  inlisted  before  they  came  to  Blan- 
ncrhassett's  island.  No  assemblage  was  necessary  according  to  his 
argument. 

What  does  Mr.  Wirt  say  in  opposition  to  the  confesaioH  of  Mr. 
Hay  and  the  tacit  admission  of  Mr.  Mac  Rae?  He  tells  you,  this 
court,  this  jury  and  this  people,  that  colonel  Burr's  officers  had 
ijilixUd  those  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  island.  If  they 
were  inlisted  they  must  have  known  for  what  purpose  they  were 
engaged  and  who  engaged  them,  or  under  what  leader  they  were 
to  serve.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  gentlemen,  but  I  dtd  i»ot  et^ 
pect  that  the  gentleman  would  have  used  the  power,  to  say,  that 
they  were  ready  to  prove  a  fact  which  he  knew  had  no  existence, 
and  inlisted  himself  among  counsel  who  have  the  character  of 
not  speaking  with  sincerity. 
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Mr.  Wirt  explained,  that  he  thought  himself  authorized  to 
iatw  the  cqaclusion  which  he  had  expressed,  because  the  men  in 
the  boats  who  went  to  the  island  were  then  called^  and  considered 
thewueheM  Burr's  men;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  he 
called  them  A»  m^n. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  between  Mr.  Botta  and 
Mr.  Wirt,  in  which  some  warm  and  animated  observations  were 
made  respecting  the  evidence  and  Mr.  Wirt's  comments  thereon. 

Hie  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  the  evidence  was  suchthaf 
diflerent  gentlemen  might  draw  different  inferences  from  it. 

Their  warmth  then  subsided,  and  'their  former  amity  and  good 
himour  returned;  and  Mr.  Botts  proceeded  with  his  argument* 

Mr.  Wirt  contends,  that  even  inlisting  soldiers  amounts  to  levy* 
log  war ;  but  that  certainly  bringing  them  together  constitutes  that 
crime*  This  however  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Hay's  definition, 
wUch  requires  an  assemblage  convened  to  effect  a  treasonable 
purpose  before  their  dispersion.  In  England  inlisting  men  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  treason,  in  compassing  the 
king's  death,  because  the  intention  is  the  offence ;  the  crime  con- 
sists m  the  imagination.  But  where  the  crime  does  not  consist  in 
the  intention  but  in  war,  there,  nothing  merely  preparatory  to,  or 
short  of  an  act  of  war  will  suffice.  ^  But  the  potential  force  was 
intended  to  operate  and  did  operate  on  New-Orleans  or  on  the 
people  of  Wood."  I  have  already  shewn,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  a  pretext  for  alleging,  that  there  was  any  potential  force  to 
alarm  the  inhabitants  of  Wood  county.  As  to  New-Orieans,  the 
parnr  was  never  in  a  state  ready  to  act.  Their  circumstances,  si- 
tnatioD  and  want  of  preparation  and  of  force  all  shew  that  they 
were  hr  from  being  ready  to  act,  whatever  intentions  they  might 
have  entertained;  and  therefore  potential  force  did  not  operate 
oo  New-Orleans. 

*I  hope  sir  I  have  proved  my  first  proposition  (and  which  of 
itself  ought  to  be  deemed  decisive  it  established)  that  the  acts 
proved  to  have  taken  place  on  the  island  were  not  in  themselve3 
acfes  of  war,  and  that  no  intention  could  make  them  so. 

I  proceed  now  to  my  second  proposition,  that  the  accessorial 
agent  cannot  be  convicted  until  the  record  of  the  conviction  or 
oodawry  of  the  actor  be  produced. 

Id  addition  to  the  authorities  already  referred  to  by  us,  I  wjyil 
refer  you  to  Gilbert's  Law  of  Evidence^  Loft's  edition,  863,  864. 
The  absurdity  of  convicting  the  accessory  when  the  principal  may 
be  acquitted  is  most  glaring.  One  great  reason  which  produced  this 
'rale  na  England,  that  the  principd  should  be  convicted  before  the 
accessory,  was,  that  the  accessory  has  no  right  to  involve  himself  in 
a  defence  which  tlie  principal  alone  can  mdce.  No  man  is  as  well 

niainted  with  the  circumstances  of  an  act  or  the  point  on  which 
epends  as  the  principal  engaged  in  the  act  itself. 
Vor .  ir.  7 
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Mr.  Wirt  has  admitted,  that  if  colottel  Bmr  be  not  a  prineipal 
actor  in  the  war  itself,  he  cannot  kr  oonvfcted  till  the  record  »df 
the  conviction  of  the  principal  shall  be  produced*  Whether  he  he 
principal  or  accesi&ory,  wherever  he  acted  there  he  must  necea-. 
ftarily  be  tried.  If  he  be  an  actor,  where  did  he  act?  and  where  is 
he  to  be  tried  f  If  we  were  to  concede  their  own  arguments  to  the 
fullest  extent,  it  is  impossible  that  colonel  Burr  can  be  righdy 
tried  in  Virginia.  If  he  is  to  be  tried  in  Virginia,  is  our  country 
in  war? 

Mr.  Wirt  says,  that  colonel  Burr  was  to  these  people  what  the 
sun  is  to  the  planetary  system;  that  he  gave  them  their  life  and 
heat  aiid  motion.  But  the  gentleman  has  adduced  no  proof  whttl- 
ever  in  support  of  this  comprehensive  assertion.  He  has  shewn 
no  gui\t  on  the  part  of  any  of  the. persons  accused;  and  if  they 
moved  in  th.-ir  respective  orbits,  he  is  not  shewn  to  have  directed 
their  motions.  If  they  had  life  and  heat,  it  is  not  proved  that 
they  derived  any  portion  of  either  from  this  luminary* 

He  has  drawn  a  frightful  picture,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  h 
to  colonel  Burr.;  but  there  is  no  resemblance.  But  by  these  arta 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  and  get  round  the  real  question*  Whe- 
ther a  man  be  principal  or  accessor}'  does  not  depend  on  the  de*> 
grce  of  moral  turpitude,  but  on  the  question  in  what  great  class  he 
niust  be  put.  No  doubt  the  accessory  is  m  point  of  moral  turpi- 
tude as  guilty  as  the  principal  when  the  act  is  really  committecl; 
and  much  more  so  where  it  is  not,  as  far  as  intention  can  consti- 
tute guilt. 

If  a  man  advise  an  act  of  desperation  to  be  committed,  as  a 
cruel  murder,  and  it  be  committed,  there  is  no  doubt  he  who  ad- 
vised would  be  as  guilty  as  he  who  perpetrated  the  act.  But  sup- 
pose the  agent  or  party  advised  had  been  himself  killed,  there 
would  be  no  comparison  between  the  guilt  of  the  adviser 
and  the  person  who  did  the  act.  The  latter  would  be  innocent  aa 
acting  in  self  defence ;  but  the  former  guilty  of  having  prompted 
the  agent  to  an  act  which  led  to  his  destruction.  Suppose  the  agent 
exceeds  the  orders  he  receives,  the  person  who  commanded  him 
is  not  more  responsible  than  if  he  had  not  acted  at  all.  In  .every 
case  of  an  atrocious  crime  proved  by  one  person  to  be  committed 
by  another,  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  actual  actor  must 
be  produced  before  the  accessorial  agent  or  procurer  can  be  tried; 
because  in  the  nature  of  things  the  guilt  of  the  one  depends  <m 
that  of  the  other.  If  the  one  be  innocent  the  other  cannot  be 
guilty ;  derivative  guilt  is  always  dependent  on  principal  guilt. 
But  where  the  offence  is  of  much  less  moral  turpimde,  the  law 
may  be  otherwise. 

I  think  the  second  point  is  most  clearly  established.  I  have  only 
made  ihcsc  few  remarks  in  addition  to  what  was  said  before  on 
our  side.  I  deemed  it  indeed  too  clear  to  require  further  cluck 
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dation;  though  mj-  duty,  more  than  any  difficulty  created  bv  the 
irguments  of  the  gentlemen  who  prosecute,  rendcnd  it  proper 
that  I  should  liestow  some  attention  on  it. 

The  third  point  which  1  havt  proposed  to  maintain  is  that  no 
endcQcr  of  an  accessorial  agency  can  be  givcQ  on  this  indict- 
ment, charging  the  accused  as  an  actor. 

The  object  of  pleading  in  civil  casts  and  of  indictments  in  rri- 
loinal  cases  is  to  apprise  the  defendant  or  the  accused  of  the 
points  on  which  he  is  to  make  his  defence.  It  is  a  principl-  utii- 
Tcrnlly  known  and  admitted.  The  purpose  of  a  dicUiraiion  is lo 
inform  the  defendant  of  the  point  which  he  must  be  prepared  to 
controvert.  This  principle  is  well  explained  and  derided  in  the 
SJ  volume  of  Judge  lyaahington''^  licpoita  p.  \7%.  in  the  east  of 
OrrrttHi  and  wife,  administrator  and  administratrix  ol  Hanley  v- 
Hudson,  executor  of  Hudson.  It  whs  an  action  for  money  had 
nd  received.  I'he  money  was  received  by  an  ag.nt,  a  depnty 
iheriff  i  but  the  person  who  was  hound  by  the  act  of  the  agent 
wu  improperly  sued:  that  is,  the  high  shcrilf  was  bound, and  his 
executor  w:is  sued.  But  the  declaration  declared  generally,  that 
the  money  which  the  deputy  had  in  fact  received,  had  liecn  had 
■nd  received  by  the  high  sheriff.  It  was  contended  for  the  claim- 
Kit,  that  as  the  high  sheriff  was  boimd  by  the  acts  of  his  deputy 
itwas  inlaw  his  receipt;  and  as  this  was  a  bind  of  an  equitable  ac- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  charge  hi  m  generally.  But  it  was 
held  by  the  court  of  appeals  (iifHrmiugthe  judgment  of  the  dis- 
trict court)  that  there  should  have  been  a  spccifii  ation  in  the  de- 
claration of  the  particular  act  of  the  agent,  by  which  thi;  principal 
became  bound;  and  that  It  was  not  sulficicnt  tn  ch.irge  the  act 
done  in  reality  by  the  agent,  as  committed  by  the  principal,  bc- 
cauK  the  principal  was  in  law  Iwnnd  by  it.  And  it  was  observed 
b^  the  court,  that  "the  great  object  of  pleading  is  to  apprise  the' 
contending  parties  of  the  real  subject  of  dispute.  Without  it  they 
may  be  entrapped  at  the  trial,  and  real  injustice  may  be 
produced." 

The  principle  of  that  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  princi- 
ple of  this.  In  that  civil  case  the  court  was  unanimous  in  alHrm- 
ing  the  opinion  of  another  respectable  court,  and  derermming, 
that  a  principal  cnnld  not  be  made  liable  lor  the  avt  of  his  agent, 
charged  generally  as  hks  act  and  not  as  the  act  of  the  agent-  So  a 
general  indictment,  charring  the  prisoner  with  assembling  with 
(Mrrsons  unknown  on  Blannei basse tt's  island  and  muking  war, 
cannot  answer  the  only  end  of  one,  to  apprise  the  prisoner  that 
a  question,  whether  he  wrote  a  letter,  for  exBm]ile,  twenty  yi'ara 
ago  in  Massachusetts,  is  to  he  ]ittgati;d;  though  such  indictment 
may  well  put  him  off  his  guard  by  removing  all  su'-picicm  of  such 
question,  and  by  luring  him  to  an  extensive  preparation  for 
another. 
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The  same  principle  is  determined  in  1st  CuU*i  Reports  of  the 
decision  of  the  same  couit,  page  104.  in  the  case  ot  Chichiester 
V.  Vass^  where  it  was  said  by  Pendleton  the  president,  that 
^^  ever>*  declaration  ought  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  answer  tWo  essen- 
tial purposes :  first  to  convey  sufficient  notice  to  the  defendant 
upon  what  points  he  is  to  defend  himself;  second  to  enable  the 
defendant,  if  cast,  to  plead  that  recovery  in  bar  to  another  action 
for  the  same  thing." 

It  is  laid  down  in  2d  Hawkins^  p.  320.  that  **  it  is  generally  a 

good  rule  in  indictments,  that  **  the  special  manner  of  the  whok 

fact  ought  to  he  set  forth  with  such  certainty^  that  it  mayjudiciaUu 

appear  to  the  courts  that  the  indictors  have  not  gone  upon  insu^ 

cient  premises.'*^ 

The  precedents  in  criminal  prosecutions  are  all  speciaL  In 
lord  Audley's  case,  which  was  remarkable,  [there  was  in  fact 
three  indictments  against  him :  one  for  aiding  to  commit  a  rape 
on  his  own  wife,  and  the  other  two  for  sodomy,]. the  charge  was 
very  special.  1  State  Trials  328.  The  indictment  against  Alger- 
non  Sidney,  3  State  Trials^  p.  794.  is  very  special  also.  It  charges 
him  not  only  generally  with  having  compassed  the  king's  death, 
but  also  with  having  assembled  and  consulted  with  other  traitors 
to  treat  of  the  execution  of  other  treasonable  acts;  with  having 
promised  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trea- 
sons; and  with  having  sent  one  Aaron  Smith  to  Scotland  to  in«. 
vile  and  proture  divers  persons  to  come  from  thence  into  Eng- 
land to  consult  with  him  and  other  traitors  of  aid  and  assistance 
to  be  su{>plied  from  Scotland,  to  reduce  to  effect  those  treasons  in 
England. 

In  the  Crown  Circuit  Companion^  poges  448,  449.  the  form  of 
an  indictment  against  the  principal  murderers  by  shooting  widi 
a  pistol,  and  against  the  aiders  and  assisters  is  set  forth.  It  first 
specially  states  the  manner  in  which  and  the  instrument  where- 
with the  principal  perpetrated  the  fact,  and  then  avers  that  the 
aiders  and  assisters  were  present,  aiding,  abetting,  assisting,  &c. 
the  principal  to  commit  the  murder,  particularly  charging,  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  case,  the  part  which  each  of  the  prison- 
ers took  in  the  commission  of  the  crime.  But  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  all  the  accused  per- 
sons might  have  been  charged  generally  with  having  committed 
the  murder,  because  all  of  them  were  present  acting  and  aiding, 
and  of  course  principals. 

Now  sir,  is  it  possible  that  a  man  could  be  apprised  of  the 
point  to  be  urged  against  him  on  his  trial,  from  an  indictment 
charging  that  he  made  war  in  Blannerhassett's  island,  when  the 
witnesses  say  he  was  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  that 
place  f  Now  sir,  suppose  the  ground  of  accusation  against  colo- 
nel Burr  to  be^  that  he  procured  and  couaseDed  the  treason  to«be 
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* 

(Dmmitted  by  a  letter  written  by  him  for  that  purpose;  and  sup- 
pose that  he  was  in  Great  Britain  when  he  wrote  that  letter;  and 
that  his  only  act  had  been  the  writing  that  letter;  would  the 
present  indictment,  charging  him  as  an  actor  in  the  treason  on 
the  island,  apprise  colonel  Burr  that  he  was  an  accessorial  agent 
when  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  must  be  prepared  to  defend  him* 
self  against  acts  committed  by  cnhtrs  in  pursuance  of  that  letter? 
Unquestionably  it  would  not.  How  then  can  a  man  come  to  tri- 
al, informed  of  an  accessorial  act  and  prepared  to  disprove  it,  on 
this  indictment?  That  case  and  this  are  the  same  in  principle. 
The  form  just  referred  to  from  the  Circuit  Companion  shews, 
that  where  the  aiders  and  abettors  are  present  at  the  act^  their 
act  of  aiding  must  be  specially  set  forth ;  and  the  case  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Wickham  from  Tremaine^  p.  4.  shews  that  the  particular 
act  in  the  aiding  must  be  set  out,  where  the  abettor  xvas  not 
present  at  the  act.  So  that  whether  absent  or  present  the  act  or 
aiding  and  abetting  must  be  specially  set  forth.  In  addition  to* 
the  cases  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  I  beg  leave  to  men- 
tkm  the  doctrines  in  Leach^  from  page  422.  to  430.  to  shew  the 
neceaaity  of  a  specification.  The  fourth  proposition  which  I  mean 
to  support  is,  that  none  but  actors  in  a  war  can  be  traitors  in  the 
United  States ;  and  consequently  that  accessorial  agents  in  a  war 
are  not  punishable  as  traitors.  The  plain  words  of  the  constitu- 
tioii  are  against  the  leviers  of  war  only:  "  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levA^ing  war  against  them  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.'" 
Procuring  a  war  to  be  levied  is  a  different  offence  from  levy'mg 
the  war.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  English  statutes  of  treason, 
in  treating  of  the  treason  of  levying  war,  were  by  construction 
applied  to  abettors.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  acts  or  statutes  of 
trrason  in  England  were  ingrafted  upon  the  principles  of  the 
common  law.  The  statutes  in  England  did  not  originate  trea- 
sons, but  restrained  them.  Originally  treason  consisted  of  prin- 
cipal acting  and  accessorial  acting,  in  the  perpetration  of  that 
crime.  The  statute  took  away  a  branch  of  the  crime  which  ex- 
isted at  common  law.  Tuckcr'^s  Bhckstonc  4th.  vol,  appendix  B. 
^  16, 17, 18.  and  section  23, 24,25  and  26.  and  notes  to  page  17. 
explains  this  subject  with  great  perspicuity.  Judge  Tucker  having 
in  page  16.  obser\'ed  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  clause  in  our  constitution  which  relates  to  the  crime 
of  treason  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  statute  25  £•  III. 
quotes  that  statute  verbatim^  in.  order  to  compare  them  and  to 
snew  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  then  proceeds  thus;  ^^  Upon  this 
statute  we  may  remark,  that  there  are  no  negative  words  in  it  as 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  that  so  far  from 
dedariDg  as  that  does,  that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  the  cases 
enumerated,  it  expressly  supposes  that  many  other  cases  of  trea- 
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9oa  may  happen;  although  the  framers  of  that  statvite  could  not 
then  think  of  them.^  True  it  is,  such  cases  were  to  be  reserved 
for  the  king  and  parliament  to  pass  upon;  but  the  violence  of 
succeeding  times  and  the  corruption  and  complying  temper  of 
succeeding  parliaments  during  a  succession  of  more  than  two 
centuries  left  but  little  room  for  scrupulous  judges,  had  there 
been  any  such  in  those  days,  to  apply  for  a  parliamentary  inter- 
pretation of  any  undefined  offence  supposed  to  be  treason." J^ 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  having  enumerated  several  instances  of  ar« 
bitrary  and  unjust  decisions  respecting  treasons,  thus  proceeds: 
^  By  these  and  the  like  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  ap^jears 
how  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  treason  was  before  the 
statute 25  Edw.  III.  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  almost  every  of- 
fence,that  was  or  seemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance 
due  to  the  king,  was  by  construction  and  consequence  and  inter- 
pfetation  raised  into  the  offence  of  high  treason."  ^'  And  we  need 
(he  proceeds)  no  greater  instance  of  this  multiplication  of  con- 
structive treasons,  than  the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  IL 
which  though  it  were  after  the  limitation  of  treasons  by  the  sta- 
tute 25  Edw.  III.  whom  he  immediately  succeeded,  yet  things 
were  so  carried  by  factions  and  parties  in  this  king^s  reign,  that 
this  statute  was  little  observed ;  but  as  this  or  the  other  party  pre- 
vailed, so  the  crimes  of  high  treason  were  in  a  manner  arbitra- 
rily imposed  and  adjudged,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party  that 
was  intended  to  be  suppressed;  so  th^t  dejacto  that  king's  reign 
gives  us  as  various  instances  of  these  arbitrary  determinations  of 
treasons  and  the  great  inconveniences  that  arose  thereby,  as  if 
indeed  the  statute  of  Edw.  III.  had  not  been  made  or  in  force. 
And  though  most  of  those  judgments  and  declarations  were  made 
in  parliament,  sometimes  by  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  some- 
times by  the  lords  and  afterwards  enacted  as  laws,  sometimes  by 
a  plenipotentiar\'  power  committed  by  acts  of  parliament  £o  par- 
ticular lords  and  others,  yet  the  inconvenience  that  grew  thereby 
and  the  great  uncertainty  that  happened  from  the  same,  were  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious  to  the  king  and  kingdom."  Whereas  the 

•  **  You  arc  deceived  to  conclude  all  treasons  to  bebythe  statute  25  E.  III. 
for  that  statute  is  but  a  declaration  of  certain  treasons  which  were  treasons 
before  at  the  common  law.  Even  so  there  dotli  remain  divers  other  treasons 
at  this  day  at  the  common  law,  which  be  not  expressed  by  that  statute  as  the 
judges  can  declare."  Per  Stanford.  State  Trials,  voi.  1.  p.  72. 

t  See  the  statutes  21  -ff.  2-  c.  3.  3  JI.  7.  c.  14.  26  ff.  8.  c.  13.  28  ff.  8  c.  7.  1 
E(ho.  6.  c.  12.  3  ^3*  4  jEc/w.  6.  c  .5.  1  tsT  2  P.  ISTM  cS,  9,  10.  1  Jiiiz-  f.  5.  13 
Eiiz.  c  14.  14  E/iz.e.l.  23  Eliz.  c.  2.  with  man\  oihers,  whereby  so  mam 
pains  were  ordained  by  statute,  **  That  no  man  ine^v  tvhat  he  ought  to  J^note,  or 
to  do,  or  to  say,  or  to  speak  through  doubt  of  such  painV  See  prtraroble  to  statute 
1  H.  4.  And  that  jud{^es  were  not  less  cf'mplxing  tlian  parliaments,  the  histo- 
ric«  of  those  times  fully  prove.  See  1  Haie's  Hist.  P.C  84. 115. 119. 120,  121.  &c 
«m/  the  State  Trials  passim. 
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oonsthatioo  and  the  act  of  cong^ss  originate  the  crime  of  the 
aetorx  in  the  war,  and  negative  all  others. 

In  England  the  restraining  acts  relating  to  principals  necessa- 
rily  extendt:d  to  accessories;  for  accessories  cannot  be  more  guilty 
than  their  principals.  Here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  again  to  the  au- 
diority  of  the  same  learned  judge  concerning  whom  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  declare  that  I  respect  his  public  character  and  talents 
DO  less  than  I  esteem  and  admire  his  virtues  in  private  life.  In 
page9  19.  and  20.  of  the  same  appendix  he  says,  ^^  Again  in 
Englaml  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  all  such  as  counsel,  con- 
spire, aid  or  abet  the  committing  of  any  treason  ex  parte  ante^ 
whether  present  or  absent  are  principals ;  and  that  in  all  treasons 
except  that  which  concerns  the  great  or  privy  seal  or  money, 
whosoever  knowingly  receives,  maintains  or  comforts  a  traitor, 
is  a  principal  in  high  treason.  And  this  upon  the  construction  of 
the  statute  25  Edw.  III."  I  refer  your  Honours  also  to  pages  40^, 
41,  42,  43,  44.  and  47.  of  the  same  appendix  [which  see  before 
in  Ist.  vol  quoted  by  Mr.  Wickham.] 

At  a  very  early  period  of  English  jurisprudence  it  was  made 
a  question  whether  when  a  statute  created  a  new  felony,  the  in- 
cidents  of  a  felony  at  common  law  inhered  in  it.  It  was  deemed 
a  question  of  some  difficulty,  but  the  courts  decided  that  when*  the 
offence  which  is  created  a  felony  by  the  statute  is  proved  to  the 
dourt,  the  statute  shall  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  common  law: 
that  if  the  statute  speak  generally  of  offenders,  the  accessorial  of- 
fenders shall  be  comprehended.  Thus  if  any  act  were  made  fela> 
ny  by  a  statute  which  was  not  so  at  common  law,  the  accesso- 
rial would  follow  the  principal  acts  though  accessories  were  not 
named ;  and  the  aider,  abettor,  adviser,  receiver  and  comforter  of 
any  person  who  should  commit  such  an  act  would  be  punishable 
like  the  actors. 

A  question  afterwards  occurred,  whether  when  a  statute  has 
mken  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  any  offence  it  have  taken  it 
away  from  the  aiders,  abettors,  procurers  &c  before,  and  receivers 
and  comforters  after  the  fact.  It  was  determined  that  where  a 
statute  took  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  an  offence  wluch  was 
not  felony  at  comiYion  law,  it  did  not  take  it  away  from  the  aiders 
and  other  accessories  unless  it  was  taken  away  in  express  words; 
that  the  deprivation  from  them  could  not  be  effected  by  implica- 
non.  To  shew  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  to  prove  the  hu- 
mane principle,  which  judges  adhered  to  in  the  construction  of 
highly  penal  statutes,  that  they  always  construed  them  liberally 
and  strictly,  I  will  refer  to  several  passages  from  Foster  in  pages 
355,356,  357.  The  subject  will  be  better  understood  by  reading 
-the  whole  together,  although  part  of  it  has  been  read  already  in 
the  course  of  the  trial.  Treating  of  new  felonies  created  by  sta- 
tutes, which  take  away  clergy  from  those  who  shall  be  guilty  in 
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the  manner  thereba  set  forth,  without  express  mention  of  aiden 
and  abettors,  or  anii  words  which  manifestly  extend  to  thern^  and 
of  the  question  whether  mere  aiders  and  abettors  should  be  oust- 
ed of  clergy  by  such  statutes  (which  question  he  considers  as  de- 
serving of  great  consideration)  he  says,  thus  the  judges  have 
been  extremely  tender  in  the  construction  of  such  statutes,  and 
that  with  respect  to  th^  allowance  or  nofi-allowance  oi  oXttrjiry  ^^tj 
have  carefully  distinguished  between  principals  in  the  fii*st  and 
second  degree,  the  actual  perpetrators  and  the  mere  aidrrs  and 
abettors,  and  then  proceeds:  ^^  In  the  case  of  the  king  a^>ainst 
Page  and  Harwood  (Allen  43.  Stiles  86.J  upon  the  statute  of 
stabbing  which  enacted  that,  ^^  if  any  man  shall  stab  or  thrust  &c.'' 
the  defendants  were  pre^nt  aiding  and  abetting,  a  third  person 
not  named  (by  the  reporters)  who  in  fact  did  make  the  thrusti 
was  denied  his  clergy;  but  the  defendants,  though  agreed  to  have 
been  principals  in  manslaughter  at  common  law,  were  admitted 
to  their  clergy.  For  though  in  judgment  of  law,  every  one  pres- 
ent and  aiding  is  a  principal,  yet  in  the  construction  of  this  stat- 
ute which  is  so  penal,  it  shall  be  extended  only  to  such  as  reaUy 
and  actually  made  the  thrusts  not  to  those  who  in  construction  of 
law  only  may  be  said  to  make  tt^  This  case  is  cited  with  approba- 
tion by  Hale  and  Holt,  and  was  never  yet  denied  to  be  law.  The 
same  rule  prevailed  in  the  case  of  Evans  and  Finch  upon  the 
statute  of  39  Eliz.  against  robbery  in  dwelling  houses.  They 
both  put  up  a  ladder  against  the  chamber  window;  Evans  opened 
the  window,  got  into  the  chamber  and  stole  jf  40.  Finch  stood 
on  the  ladder  in  the  view  of  Evans,  saw  him  in  the  chamber, 
assisted  in  the  robbery,  and  had  a  share  of  the  booty,  but  did 
not  enter  the  chamber;  and  up>on  that  account  alone  he,  though 
plainly  a  principal  present  and  abetting,  had  his  clerg}*;  and  Evans 
had  judgment  of  death.  For  saith  Hale,  after  citing  this  case, 
^^  it  must  be  a  stealing  in  the  house ;  and  therefore  he  that  steal- 
eth  or  is  party  to  the  stealing  being  out  of  the  house  is  not  ousted 
^f  his  clergy. 

^^  Thus  stood  the  law  with  regard  to  this  statute  and  to  56  E. 
VL  against  an  offence  of  the  like  kind,  till  by  3  and  4  W.  and  M. 
aiders  and  abettors  were  expressly  ousted."  The  same  rule  of 
construction  did  always  govern  and  doth  to  this  day  govern  in 
the  case  of  larceny  clam  et  secrete  a  persona  upon  the  statute 
8th  Eliz.  The  person  who  actually  picketh  the  pocket  is  ousted, 
not  he  who  is  present  aiding  and  abetting.  Though  without  9ome 
accomplice  ready  at  hand  to  take  off  the  booty,  this  sort  of  theft 
seldom  succeedcth,  for  saith  Hale  this  statute  shall  be  taken 
literally. 

*^  I  will  now  apply  these  cases  which  I  think  have  hitherto' 
stood  the  test  and  criticism  of  all  succeeding  times  to  the  present 
question.  Page  and  Harwood  were  undoubtedly  principals  in  the^ 
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mantlaugbter,  the  thrust  made  by  him  who  was  denied  his  cier- 
gy  was  in  construction  of  kw  made  by  every  man  present  and 
abetting.  Finch  was  likewise  a  principal  in  the  robbery;  the  entry 
of  Evans  was  in  construction  oi  law  the  entry  of  Finch.  It  is  so 
held  every  day  in  the  case  of  burglary  at  common  law,  where  an 
actual  entry  of  some  kind  or  other  is. equally  necessary.  Why 
therefore  did  not  a  constructive  thrust  in  one  case  and  a  con- 
structive entry  in  the  other  operate  so  as  to  oust  the  accomplices, 
present  and  abetting,  of  clergy  ?  The  reason  is  plain  and  hath 
been  already  hinted  at:  the  judges  were  upon  the  construction  of 
statutes  very  penal,  which  were  to  be  taken  literally  and  strictly; 
aiders  and  abettors  are  not  named  or  described  and  therefore 
could  not  as  they  conceived  be  brought  within  the  statutes.  Fos- 
ter then  adds  that  the  construction  constantly  upon  the  statutes, 
ousting  clergy  in  murder,  robber)*,  rape  and  burglary,  hath  been 
Afferent;  and  that  aiders  and  abettors  present  have  been  always 
ousted  and  ought  to  be,  but  that  the  cases  differ  widely.  In  those, 
aiders  and  abettors  are  not  once  named  nor  described  by  any 
terms  importing  that  the  legislature  intended  to  oust  them;  but 
in  the  other  cases  terms  are  used  which  are  well  known  to  include 
them;  and  clergy  is  taken  away  from  offences  severally  described 
b)'  legal  technical  terms  of  iveli  known  signification,!  as  murder^ 
rcbbery^rape  and  burglary;  and  that  aiders  and  abettors  were  liable 
to  be  convicted  as  principals  in  those  offences. 

I  consider  it  as  undeniably  established,  that  when  a  statute 
takes  away  the  beneBt  of  clergy  from  an  offence  which  was  felo- 
ny at  common  law,  unless  this  deprivation  is  expressly  effected 
1^  the  words  of  the  statute,  it  cannot  be  extended  to  aiders  and 
abettors  or  receivers  by  inference  or  implication.  The  principle  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  piracy  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wickham, 
where  the  act  of  congress  ordains  the  punishment  of  accessories 
beforethe  act  to  bedeath,  and  of  accessories  after  the  act  to  be  fine 
and  imprisonment.  If  congress  had  thought  that  the  acces- 
sories would  have  been  punishable,  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  making  these  provisions.  Where  the  common  law 
was  not  in  force,  a  new  statutory  felony  will  not  include  accesso- 
ries. But  the  common  law  was  not  in  force  in  the  United  States  or 
on  the  seas;  therefore  a  new  statutory  offence  in  the  United  States 
would  not  include  accessories  without  expressly  naming  them. 
Accessories  pursue  the  common  law;  and  a  new  statute  that  would 
declare  that  a  particular  act  should  be  from  thenceforward  felo- 

2,  would  only  embrace  the  actors,  but  no  accessorial  agent.  Why 
ould  not  the  same  construction  be  put  on  the  constitution  and 
the  act  of  congress?  When  the  constitution  was  formed,  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  no  common  law ;  did  they  begin  by  giving  common 
hw  incidents  to  the  offences  which  they  created?  Congress  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  provide  against  any  incidental  offences  in  provid- 
VoL.  II.  2  A 


ing  against  the  principal  offence;  because  they  have  in  the  same 
statute  defined  all  tHe  incidental  offences  expressly,  and  prescribed 
*  separate  punishments  for  them.  For  example,  misprision  is  inci- 
d^tal  at  the  common  law  to  treason  and  to  felony;  yet  we 
find  the  act  of  congress  providing  separate  punishments  for  both 
these  offences.  The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  congress  1st  voL 
Laws  of  United  States  p*  100.  punishes  misprision  of  treason  with 
a  fine  not  exceeding  a  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years;  and  in  6th  section  of  the  same  act  p.  102 
misprision  of  felony  is  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hua* 
dred  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years;  and 
accessories  before  and  after  the  fact  in  felony  are  punishaUe  by 
sections  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16, 17  and  18. 

I  understood  Mr.  Mac  Rae  to  have  said,  that  receivers  of  trai- 
tors could  not  be  considered  as  accessories  to  treason  punishaUe 
as  traitors ;  and  I  understood  Mr.  Wirt  as  saying  that  the  commas 
law  as  to  accessories  after  the  fact  was  in  force  when  congress 
legislated.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Mac  Rae's  admis- 
sion? If  the  common  law  to  which  they  are  incident,  be  not  in  force 
in  the  United  States,,  neither  are  accessories  before  or  after  the 
fact.  But  if  the  common  law  were  in  force,  how  could  it  make 
accessories  before  the  fact  criminal,  and  those  after  the  fact 
innocent?  Why  should  this  partition  be  made  on  the  subject 
leaving  one  half  of  the  accessorial  offences  in  force  and  the  other 
not  in  force  ? 

Let  us  examine  Mr.  Wirt's  view  of  the  subject  and  see  whether 
it  be  more  correct,  il  the  common  law  were  in  force  when  congress 
legislated,  there  was  such  an  offence  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
as  an  incident  to  treason  at  common  law ;  but  if  the  common  law 
were  not  in  force,  it  is  impossible  that  such  an  offence  could  have 
existed. 

By  23d  section  of  that  act  the  rescuer  of  a  convicted  traitor 
is  punishable  with  death;  and  the  rescuer  of  a  person  committed 
but  not  convicted  of  treason  is  to  be  fined  not  exceeding  500  dol- 
lars and  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year.  Now  if  the 
accessorial  agents  were  traitors  by  the  constitution,  as  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  strenuously  contend,  the  congress  could  not 
have  differed  the  offence  and  punishment  of  the  rescuing  acces- 
sory from  those  of  the  principal ;  yet  the  rescuer  instead  of  being 
punished  with  death  is  punished  only  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  act  of  congress  having  provided  no  punishment  for  acces- 
sories in  treasons,  except  rescuers  in  the  two  cases  before  suted, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  if  Mr.  Wirt's  argument  be 
correct  or  the  common  law  be  in  force  except  so  far  as  repealed 
by  that  provision,  that  while  the  rescuer  who  has  used  force  to 
break  open  a  prison,  has  resisted  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
but  for  that  repeal  would  by  the  common  law  be  hanged,  is  only 
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fined  and  imprisoned  in  a  moderate  degree,  while  a  mere  receiver 
who  like  lady  Lisle  only  does  an  act  of  hospitality  as  giving  a 
breakfast:  or  a  night's  lodging  is  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death. 
It  is  really  sir,  a  most  important  and  necessary  inquiry,  whether 
it  could  have  been  possible  that  congress  could  have  intended  so 
minatural,  unjust  and  preposterous  a  distinction,  as  to  punish 
lighdy  an  enormous  offender  and  to  punish  capitally  a  most  trivial 
and  harmless  offender.  But  sir,  I  cannot  think  it  possible  that 
they  could  have  intended  it  so.  To  admit  the  possibility  is  to  do 
them  great  injustice. 

It  is  a  rule  at  the  common  law,  that  if  a  statute  go  on  ta  create  a 
new  felony  and  declare  that  the  principal  actors  and  their  aide^ 
or  some  other  accessories  shall  be  felons,  but  omit  one  particular 
dass,  all  the  accessories  named  shall  be  included  in  the  statute, 
and  punished  accordingly;  but  the  particular  class  of  accessorial 
agents  which  are  omitted  shall  be  excluded.  1  Hale  235,  236. 
^  If  an  act  of  parliament  enact  a  new  treason,  and  that  the  offen« 
dcT,  his  counsellors,  abettors  and  aiders  thereunto  shall  suffer  as 
traitors,  this  doth  not  make  receivers  or  comforters  after  the  fact 
guilt)'  of  treason:  for  exbressumfacit  cessare  tacttum.^^  **  If  an  of- 
fence be  made  treason  m  the  offendqr,  his  procurers,  counsellors^ 
abettors,  consenters,  (without  the  word  thereunto)  yet  it  seems 
to  roe  for  the  same  reason,  it  doth  not  make  the  knowing  re- 
ceivers traitors,  unless  the  word  receivers  or  comforters  be  also 
inserted.'^  This  is  the  case  at  law.  The  constitution  and  the  act 
of  congress  taken  together  have  only  made  two  offences:  the  ac- 
tors  in  the  treason  and  rescuers  of  the  traitors.  The  act  of  con- 
gress has  defined  what  treason  shall  be  in  the  words  of  the  con^ 
stttutton*  It  punishes  the  principal  acts  and  certain  accessorial 
acts,  and  must  necessarily  exclude  all  other  accessorial  acts.  If 
accessorial  offences  by  virtue  of  a  union  between  the  statute  and 
common  law  be  incidental  to  felonies  created  by  statute  in  the 
United  States,  then  deodands  are  incident  to  statutory  felonies 
here* 

But  if  the  offence  of  the  accessory  were  included  in  the  con- 
sdtutional  provision,  there  are  no  means  of  punishing,  it.  He  must 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  constitution  be  tried  in  the  district 
where  he  has  committed  the  crime.  He  cannot  be  tried  but  where 
he  has  committed  it.  Where  then  is  the  accused  here  to  be 
tried?  He  cannot  be  tried  in  this  district,  because  he  did  not  do 
the  accessorial  act  within  it;  He  cannot  be  tried  in  another  dis- 
trict, because  the  accessorial  act  is  dependent  on  the  act  in  the 
other  state.  TW,  1  Hale  623.  4  Tucier^s  BL  303.,  do.  appendix 
note  B  50,  51.  Keitjng  15.  and  3d  article  of  the  Constitution*  In 
addition  to  which,  I  shall  read  part  of  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Bradford  late  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  in  the  prose- 
cution V.  Mitchell,  reported  in  'Hd  Dallas  354.  which  is  a  candid 


exposition  of  the  law  and  entitled  to  respect  as  coaung  from  the 
prosecutor. 

S^  To  render  any  man  criminal  (says  be)  he  must  not  only  have 
been  present^  but  he  must  have  taken  part  with  the  m8urgents*\ 

The  constitution  may  protect  a  man  during  whose  life  there 
hpis  been  no  rebellion;  but  after  a  rebellion,  any  man  ia  the  United 
'  Spates  may  be  convicted  by  proving  his  declarations.  What  ad- 
vantage could  I  derive  from  the  constitution  requiring  two  overt 
acts,  if  Mr.  Hay  were  to  charge  me  with  cooperating  in  the 
western  insurrection  .of  1794?  could  I  deny  the  overt  act?  Of 
what  benefit  would  the  constitution  be  to  any  citizen  if  he  can, 
though  absent,  be  connected  with  a  rebellion  by  mere  declara- 
tions? Are  its  provisions  to  be  got  round  and  evaded  in  thi«  way? 
A  whimsical  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  in  order  U> 
prove,  that  colonel  Burr  ought  to  be  considered  as  present  at  the 
scene  of  the  overt  act.  He  states  the  case  of  a  bouse  with  four 
rromSf  and  a  man  killed  in  one  of  the  rooms  by  some  persons 
while  the  rest  of  the  same  party  are  in  the  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  He  says,  that  in  that  case  all  are  considered  as  present 
where  the  murder  was  committed  and  principals  in  it;  as  well 
those  who  were  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  house  as  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  it;  and  Mr.  Mac  Rae  supposes  the  United  States 
converted  into  a  sort  of  a  palacial  house  with  seventeen  rooms, 
each  state  forming  a  room:  Massachusetts  being  one  room, 
New- York  another,  Virginia  a  third  room,  Kentucky  a  fourth, 
&c.;  and  he  contends  that  a  man  who  is  in  any  one  of  these 
seventeen  rooms  may  be  as  much  present  in  any  of  the  other 
sixteen,  as  a  man  in  one  of  the  four  rooms  could  be  deemed  to 
be  present  in  any  of  the  other  three  rooms.  This  is  far  from  being 
an  extravagant  comparison.  This  seventeen-room  house  is  so 
convenient  for  one  part  of  the  family  to  step  from  one  room  to 
another  at  a  moment^s  warning,  to  assist  in  any  operations  carr}*- 
ing  on  by  another! 

Suppose  the  accessorial  agent  and  the  whole  transaction  to 
be  in  Great  Britain;  that  whole  country  would  not  make  so  great 
a  palacial  house  as  this  seventeen-room  house.  There  have  been 
many  cases  of  accessorial  agents  in  treason  and  lelony  there;  and 
the  books  containing  the  doctrine  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
library  of  every  lawyer;  yet  such  a  doctrine  as  this  was  never 
heard  of:  that  the  whole  country  might  be  considered  as  one  the- 
atre of  action!  If  this  had  been  the  law,  there  would  have  been  no 
accessories  at  alL  No  such  doctrine  as  that  of  accessorial  agency 
would  have  been  treated  of  in  the  books.  All  would  have  been  prin- 
cipals. This  new  argument  of  gendemen  destroys  all  distinctions 
of  remoteness  and  proximity^  of  absence  2Sid  presence^  ol  principal 
and  accessory,  I  know  of  no  case  where  there  can  be  an  accessorial 
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agent,  if  n  man  in  Georgia  shall  by  oonatnietton  be  said  to  te 
present  in  New-Hampshire. 

Then  he  put  the  case  of  the  park  as  another  inataace  to  ju»* 
tify  this  ailment:  that  because  when  a  murder  b  committed 
bone  part  of  a  park,  those  who  are  about  in- another  part  of  it 
hot  of  die  same  party  are  considered  as  present  and  principals 
in  the  murder.  Colonel  Burr  in  Kentucky  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  on  Blannerhassett's  island  in  this  state ;  and  he  asks 
with  exultation,  whether  the  accused  did  not  send  the  men  on 
the  island,  warning  to  take  care  of  the  Fhilhtinee*  He  supposes 
that  colonel  Burr  might  have  given  warning  to  the  people  with 
a  veiy  bud  voice,  to  beware  of  the  Philistines.  And  as. it  wa& 
ooly  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  oiF,  he  might  have  been 
easily  heard!  This  equals  the  shooting  at  New«>Orleans  from 
the  island!  a  giant  in  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb  or  y^ci  the 
giant  killer*  He  went  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  at  a  step 
as  £sr  as  Caliban  in  the  Arabian  tales  (which  I  suppose  the 
geademan  had  read).  What  is  the  principle  which  constitutes 
kfot  presence  in  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  and  Mr. 
Wiru  Sufficient  proximity  to  give  immediate  assistance  to  the 
actor.  Wherever  the  person  who  was  not  the  immediate  actat' 
was  ready  to  give  immediate  assistance  to  the  actor^  there^he 
was  kgcJly  present,  though  actually  at  some  convenient  dis^ 
tance;  but  where  he  is  not  near  enough  to  give  immediate  as* 
sistance  to  the  actor,  there  he  is  not  ^^o//^,  present  but  an  ac« 
cessory*  This  principle  is  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  it  is  rea- 
sonable ;  but  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  have  no  sort  of  appli> 
cation  to  it. 

As  to  the  argument  of  Hume  Campbell,  no  reliance  was 
placed  on  it  as  an  authority.  There  was  a  mere  reference  to  the 
general  doctrine  as  he  was  not  contradicted  by  the  court;  and  the 
decisi<mof  the  case  against  him  and  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  was 
on  a  ground  wholly  unconnected  with  the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  next  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  is  that  of  David 
and  Uriah  the  Hittite,  Foster  362.  That  authority  is  decidedly 
against  hiau  It  says  indeed,  that  in  ^''foro  ccelV^  David  was  the 
murderer  of  Uriah.  But  the  author  goes  on  and  asks,  ^^  is  it  al- 
so true  in  ^^Jhro  secidi?^^  (Is  he  considered  such  by  the  human 
as  well  as  the  divine  law?)  He  answers,  ^^by  no  means.  For  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  oflFences  of  principal  and  accessory  spe* 
dfically  differ  and  fall  under  a  quite  different  consideration*^* 
Mow  are  we  inforo  cceli  or  foro  seculi  ? 

Mr*  Wirt  supposes,  that  a  man  in  Boston  procures  another 
to  go  to  Georgia  to  commit  murder,  or  a  man  in  one  extremity 
of  the  continent  to,  procure  the  perpetration  of  murder  at  the 
other.  Who  is  the  guiltiest?  One  is  punishable  as  principal  and 
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the  other  as  accessory;  the  latter  to  be  prosecuted  after  the 
former  shall  h^ve  been  convicted.  That  is  the  common  case  of 
principal  and  accessory  mentioned  in  the  books.  This  is  the 
legal  distinction;  and  on  the  grounds  of  reason  and  moral  righi^ 
they  are  equally  guilt}*. 

The  gentleman  supposes  another  case  of  two  men  coming 
from  Campbell  county  to  kill  a  man  in  this  city.  One  goes  to 
Manchester;  the  other  comes  to  the  capitol.  The  latter  assassi* 
nates  the  intended  victim ;  and  he  asks  whether  die  man  who 
went  to  Manchester  would  not  be  as  guilty  as  he  who  commit- 
ted the  murder  in  Richmond.  I  answer  that  in  ^foro  secuU^ 
he  would  not  be  guilty  at  all.  He  would  not  be  more  guilty  than 
if  tht  offence  had  never  been  committed.  According  to  the 
gentleman's  own  statement,  the  man  who  went  to  Manchester 
would  not  be  punishable  at  all  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  No 
precedent  can  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  he  would  be  punishsp 
ble.  Though  mforo  ccelt^  in  point  of  turpitude  of  intention,  he 
would  be  as  guilty  as  the  actual  murderer. 

Then  the  gentleman  produced  authority,  3^  Institute  p.  9*  to 
shew  that  if  many  do  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  do  levy  it, 
all  are  principals  in  the  treason;  and  several  quotations  from 
Hale  and  Foster  in  support  of  the  general  principle:  that  in 
treason  all  are  principals. 

The  gentleman's  argument  is  founded  in  a  mistake,  in  con- 
founding war  and  treason  in  the  English  cases  together.  The 
treason  in  England  consisted  in  the  intention:  conspiring  to 
levy  war  was  the  offence.  They  were  principals  in  the  treason 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  (the  form  in  which  it  is 
most  generally  prosecuted)  but  not  in  levying  the  war.  But  it  is 
not  so  here.  The  war  must  be  actually  levied  here.  The  crime 
there  consists  in  the  intention  of  the  mind  in  every  case. 

Chief  Justice. — Not  in  cases  of  levying  war.  The  principal' 
or  accessory  in  any  case  of  levying  war  must  be  proved  to  have 
participated  in  levying  war. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — I  do  not  controvert  that.  I  mean  ever}'-  case 
of  compassing  the  king's  death.  Though  there  are  many  cases 
of  indictments  for  treason,  where  the  indictee  was  charged  with 
conspiring  war;  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  case  where  the  evi- 
dence went  to  charge  him  with  levying  war,  unless  he  was  ac- 
tually present.  They  can  produce  no  instance  where  a  party  re« 
ally  absent  has  been  prosecuted  as  a  principal  on  an  indictment 
for  levying  war.  The  general  practice  would  be  sufficient,  ex- 
clusive of  the  reasons  to  control  any  ineference  from  the  cases 
of  constructive  presence  on  which  gentlemen  rely  as  authority; 
and  an  additional  argument  against  them  entidedtosome  respect 
is,  that  while  they  have  been  able  to  adduce  so  many  cases  of  legal 
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presence  in  felony,  all  their  industry  has  not  enabled  them  to  find 
out  one  case  of  legal  or  constructive  presence  admitted  in  trea^ 
son ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  none  such  exists. 

The  country  is  much  indebted  to  judge  Tucker  for  his  valu- 
able  and  laborious  researches  on  this  subject.  They  have 
thrown  new  light  on  it,  and  must  be  of  great  utility  in  all  future 
prosecutions.  He  has  with  no  less  ability  than  industry  explain- 
edthe  nature  and  dangers  of  constructive  treasons;  and  drawn 
the  line  between' constitutional  treasons,  and  arbitrary  and 
constructive  treasons.  He  has  given  a  clue  to  the  truth, 
which  will  be  more  valuable  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
it,  than  perhaps  all  the  law  books  which  have  treated  on  this 
doctrine  taken  together. 

The  gendeman  (after  having  stated  that  the  nature  of 
die  transactions  must  furnish  the  degree  of  proximity,  and 
after  having  endeavoured  by  arguments  and  authority  to  justi- 
fy the  conclusion  that  colonel  Burr  when  in  fact  in  Kentuck)r 
was  legally  on  Blannerhassttt's  island)  concluded  by  telling  yoii 
that  you  must  apply  the  cases  in  the  books  to  the  case  before 
the  court.  A  very  hard  and  difficult  task  indeed!  It  was  not 
liberal  to  devolve  it  upon  the  court;  for  it  was  too  formidable 
for  him  to  undertake  it  himself.  There  is  no  resemblance  in 
principle  between  those  cases  and  this.  They  admit  of  no  analo- 
gy or  inference  in  favour  of  his  argument.  That  the  difficulty 
is  insurmountable  will  be  at  once  seen  by  the  court.  To  its  de- 
cision I  cheerfully  submit. 

He  then  asks  you  whether  the  jury  might  not  find  a  verdict 
against  your  opinion.  Yes  sir,  a  jury  may  in  every  case  decide 
against  the  opinion  of  the  court.  In  the  present  cases,  where 
the  court  clearly  expounds  the  law  to  a  jury,  they  may  conclude 
against  the  exposition  of  the  court.  They  may  find  against  law 
and  evidence.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  court  should 
relinquish  its  rights  or  fail  to  perform  its  duties.  If  the  jury  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties  may  involuntarily 
err,  it  does  not  justify  the  court  in  wilful  error. 

I  must  sir,  as  I  have  detained  the  court  so  long,.omit  many 
other  observations  which  I  intended  to  make  in  answer  to  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  havees- 
tablbhed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  a//  the  four  proposi- 
tions which  I  submitted  to  it.  But  the  establishment  of  any 
one  of  them  would  be  sufficient  for  our  defence ;  for  if  the  acts 
on  the  island  were  not  acts  of  war,  then  there  can  be  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  indictment;  as  there  is  no  record  of  the 
conviction  or  outlawry  of  the  actor,  the  accused  cannot  be 
convicted;  and  if  there  were  such  a  record  according  to  my 
third  proposition,  it  could  be  no  evidence  under  this  indictment 
charging  the  accused  as  an  actor;  and  if,  according  to  my  fourth 
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pokit^  m  acceesorid  agent  in  a  war  be  not  punishable  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  foundation .  for  the  prosecution.  I 
confidently  hope  therefore/that  our  motion  to  prevent  the  in« 
troduction  of  irrelevant  testimony  will  be  granted.  I  beg  par- 
don of  the  court  for  having  trespassed  so  long  on  its  patience 
and  thank  it  for  polite  attention. 

Mr.  Hat  then  addressed  the  court  thus: 

May  it  please  the  court.  I  negret  very  much  that  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  die  burden  which  it 
it  my  duty  to  impose  on  your  padence. 

I  cannot  instruct  you  by  iny  learning,  amuse  you  by  my  wit, 
nakryou  laugh  by  my  drollery,  nor  delight  you  with  my  elo- 
quence. All  I  can  do  is  to  express  to  you  in  plain  language  the 
convictions  perhaps  of  a  mistaken  judgment;  but  such  as  they 
are  I  shall  deliver  them  to  you  with  as  much  brevity  as  possi- 
ble. Before  I  enter  into  the  investigation  immediately  before 
the  court,  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  for  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  genUemen  on  the  other  side,  particularly  Mr. 
Lee  and  Mr.  Martin.  They  all  call  aloud  for  an  open  deed  of 
war:  forthe  explosion  of  bombs,  the  thunder  of  cannon  or  at  least 
the  firing  of  small  arms.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
battle.  This  ground  they  cannot  take.  The  constitution  speaks 
not  of  an  overt  act  qftuar.  The  law  speaks  not  of  an  overt  act  of 
Vfar.  It  speaks  oi  levifing  war*  Why  then  this  clamour  for  blood 
and  carnage,  for  open  deeds  of  war?  Is  it  possible  that  these 
enlightened  counsel  do  not  perceive  the  difference  between  an 
open  deed  of  war  and  an  overt  act  of  levy  big  war  f  An  open  deed 
of  war  is  an  act  of  hostility,  the  employment  of  actual  force,  a 
battle.  An  open  deed  of  levying  war  is  the  assemblage  of 
troops.  If  you  go  beyond  that  line,  if  these  troops  employ 
force  or  fight  a  battle,  it  is  folly  to  call  it  an  overt  act  of  levying 
uoar;  it  is  an  open  act  of  the  war  previously  levied*  Why  did  the 
constitution  say  an  open  act  of  levying  war^  if  it  meant  an  open 
act  of  war  f  If  it  had  meant  it,  it  would  have  said  that  treason 
shall  consist  in  making  war  upon  the  United  States;  but  that  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  but  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses. 
If  the  respectable  men  who  tramed  it  had  meant  so,  they  wonM 
have  said  so  in  plain  tsrms.  There  is  a  real  essential  difference 
between  the  two  things.  When  the  conspirators  art  prepared  fat 
battle^  that  is  the  overt  act  of  levying  war;  but  when  a  battle  is 
fought,  when  the  two  hostile  bodies  meet  and  rush  on  to  batde, 
then  it  is  an  act  cf  war.  Is  not  this  distinction  plain  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  of  common  sense  ?  and  is  it  not  according  to  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  constitution  ?  Why  then  should  these 
gentlemen,  distinguished  as  they  are  for  learning  and  talents, 
call  so  loudly  and  vehemently  for  open  deeds  of  war,  when  ther 
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■lilt  lunre  known,  that  the  overt  act  of  treason  consisted  in  U- 
yying  war  against  the  United  States  and  not  in  making  it.  This 
is  an  argument  that  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  them,  be- 
cause on  the  principles  in  which  it  is  founded  depends  the  pre- 
servation of  this  constitution  to  which  they  profess  to  feel  such 
an  invincible  attachment. 

An  argument  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Botts  bears 
so  strong  a  resemblance,  not  in  form  but  in  principle,  to  the  ar- 
gument now  before  me,  that  I  think  proper  to  advert  to  it  now. 
I  shall  not  undertake  directly  to  reply  to  the  positions  which  he 
has  advanced,  but  to  a  single  remark  which  he  made;  and  to 
which  I  call  your  attention.  Not  because  there  was  any  thing 
personal  in  it,  (which  I  would  not  name  to  the  court)  but  to 
correct  a  mistake.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Fries  before 
Jodge  Chase;  for  his  conduct  in  which,  with  other  causes,  he 
was  afterwards  impeached.  Mr.  Botts  says,  that  we  are  now 
advocating  opinions  which  on  Fries's  trial  wc  condemned.  It 
is  not  so.  It  is  a  mistake ;  for  I  shall  not  deny  the  sentiments 
which  I  then  entertained;  nor  is  it  material  to  advert  to  the 
opinions  of  my  particular  friends  and  associates.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  the  gendeman,  that  the  censure  which  the  judge 
drew  on  himself  was  not  on  account  of  his  opinions,  however 
incorrect  they  might  be,  but  for  his  arbitrar}'  and  irregular  con- 
duct at  the  trial;  which  was  one  of  the  principal  clauses  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  impeached.  He  attempted  to  wrest 
die  decision  from  the  jury,  and  prejudge  the  case  before  hear- 
ing all  the  evidence  in  it;  the  identical  thing  which  this  court 
is  now  called  on  by  these  gentlemen  themselves  to  do. 

The  first  article  of  the  impeachment  will  shew  this  to  be  the 
case.  It  declares  that  his  conduct  on  the  trial  of  Fries  was 
)ifJDly  €trbitrary^  oppressive  andunjusU  It  is  in  these  words: 

**  That  unmindful  of  the  solemn  duties  of  his  office,  and 
contrary  to  the  sacred  obligation  by  which  he  stood  bound  to 
discharge  them  faithfully  and  impartially  and  without  respect 
to  persons,  the  said  Samuel  Chase  on  the  trial  of  John  Fries 
charged  with  treason  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
Slates,  held  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May  1800,  whereat  the  said  Samuel  presided, 
did  in  his  judicial  capacity  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  highly 
srMfrory,  oppressive  and  unjust: 

^  1.  In  delivering  an  opinion  in  writing  on  the  question  of 
law,  on  the  construction  of  which  the  defence  of  the  accused 
materially  depended,  tenAng  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury 
maknat  the  cause  of  the  said  John  Fries  the  prisoner,  before 
counsel  had  been  heard  in  his  defence. 
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^'  2.  In  restricting  the  counsel  for  the  said  Fries  from  recur* 
ring  to  such  English  authorities  as  they  believed  apposite,  or 
from  citing  certsun  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  they 
deemed  illustrative  of  the  positions  upon  which  they  intended 
to  rest  the  defence  of  their  client. 

^'  3.  In  debarring  the  prisoner  from  his  constitutional  privi- 
If^ge  of  addressing  the  jury  (through  his  counsel)  on  the  law  as 
well  as  on  the  fact  which  was  to  determine  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, and  at  the  same  endeavouring  to  wrest  from  the  juiy 
their  indisputable  right  to  hear  argument  and  determine  upon 
the  question  of  law  as  well  as  the  question  of  fact  involved  in 
the  verdict  which  they  were  required  to  give," 

Well  sir,  what  is  the  thing  which  the  gendemen  concerned 
in  this  defence  are  calling  on  the  court  to  do  ?  The  identical 
thing  which  judge  Chase  did.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  pre- 
cisely, to  deliver  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  ques- 
tion referred  already  to  the  jury !  They  call  on  the  court  to  de- 
cide whether  there  have  been  an  open  act  of  war  or  not.  All 
their  arguments  are  to  prove,  that  this  court  has  a  right  to  de- 
cide that  an  act  has  or  has  not  been  proved.  Will  the  court  take 
away  the  power  from  the  jury,  because  the  prisoner  asks  it 
to  do  so?  Suppose  the  court  was  now  to  say  that  the  overt  aa 
was  proved,  how  would  it  operate  on  the  accused?  I  ask  whe- 
ther this  court  would  be  willing  to  answer  the  question  of  fact 
and  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  with  an  impression,  that  its 
opinion  would  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  against  the  ac- 
cused. The  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  he  mani- 
fests some  degree  of  inconsistency,  wnen  he  declares  in  court 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  the  court  is  first  to  decide  on 
facts,  and  that  then  the  same  facts  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  ju- 
r}%  If  the  court  will  interfere  on  the  motion  of  the  accusedf 
it  would  do  so  on  the  application  of  the  prosecutor  and  pre- 
vent the  accused  from  producing  testimony  in  vindication  of 
his  innocence;  which  would  be  monstrous. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  I  will  proceed  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  before  the 
court.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  perfectly  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  The  subtility  of  his  remarks,  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  were  delivered  and  the  want  of  a  written 
statement  of  the  positions  which  he  professed  to  maintain,  mzf 
have  prevented  a  distinct  comprehension  of  them  on  my  part. 
But  though  I  may  have  mistaken  the  arrangement,  I  believe  I 
understand  the  principles,  tendency  and  object  of  his  arguments; 
and  that  itwillnot  be  difficult  for  me  to  demonstrate  to  all, except 
to  the  gendemen  themselves,  that  they  are  unsound.  The  greitf 
and  leading  principle  for  which  he  contended  was  this:  that  Mr. 
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Aorr  not  being  present  at  the  time  when  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, there  is  an  end  of  the  prosecution;  that  no  further  evidence 
can  be  heard;  and  that  all  the  other  testimony  which  we  have  to 
produce  shall  be  cut  off. 

I  will  make  this  preliminary  remark:  that  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular and  unprecedented.  There  cannot  be  found  one  single 
case  in  the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings  in  Great  Britain, 
where  a  motion  was  made  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court  over 
a  question  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  evidence  which  is  directly  rel- 
evant from  being  submitted  to  the  jury.  We  charge  the  accu- 
sed with  having  levied  war  against  the  United  States;  with  be- 
ing guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  evidence  which  we  offer  and  which  they  oppose 
will  go  directly  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  the  in- 
dictment* Improper  evidence  may  be  objected  to  as  inadmissi- 
Ue;  but  a  motion  to  exclude  all  evidence^  on  the  ground  that  a 
bet  cannot  be  proved  is  unprecedented.  The  court  has  no  au- 
diority  to  grant  such  a  motion.  Such  power  has  never  been  ex- 
ercised by  any  judge  on  any  occasion.  I  speak  with  confidence 
when  I  sav  that  no  such  motion  was  ever  made  before  in  that 
country  or  this.  If  the  court  choose  not  to  rely  on  the  extent  of 
its  own  information,  and  such  a  case  can  be  furnished,  it  can 
be  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  numerous  counsel  engaged 
in  the  defence.  If  it  be  not,  it  will  be  fair  to  conclude  that  no 
such  case  can  be  produced ;  but  I  am  serious  in  my  own  opinion 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  this  motion  is  not  warranted 
by  any  case  or  authority  whatever.  If  such  a  case  exist,  I  call 
OD  them  to  produce  it. 

The  gendemen  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  intro- 
duce novelties  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  this  prosecution  the  challenges  made  to 
die  grand  jury  evinced  this  disposition.  It  was  not  deemed 
by  me,  nor  was  it  material  whether  the  grand  jury  consisted 
6i  16  or  18;  or  whether  A,  fi  and  C,  or  D,  £  and  F  com- 
posed a  part  of  it.  I  cannot  however  but  observe,  that  that  very 
eiLception  was  not  warranted  by  any  English  precedent.  Other 
extraordinary  steps  have  also  been  taken  by  the  counsel  of 
the  accused  in  behalf  of  their  client.  But  this  motion  is  as  unjust 
and  dangerous  as  it  is  novel;  because  if  ever  it  shall  be  deter- 
auned  by  this  coiu-t,  that  it  has  it  in  its  power  to  take  the  deci- 
sion of  facts  from  the  jury,  the  trial  by  jury,  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  may  be  struck  down  and  destroyed. 
Mr.  Wickham  was  perfectly  sincere,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  he 
said,  that  the  constitution  was  framed  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Uberties  of  this  country ;  that  it  could  only  be  maintained 
by  preserving  it  inviolate;  and  that  to  define  and  limit  treason 
was  one  of  its  primitive  objects ;  yet  he  would  exclude  from  it,  its 
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most  valuable  provision.  I  do  not  say  that  the  success  of  this 
motion  would  absolutely  root  out  and  destroy,  but  it  would  as 
a  precedent  impair  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  the  trial  by  jury  snould  be  preserved  in  all  its  pu- 
rity, than  that  the  law  of  treason  should  be  fixed  within  certain 
IWnits.  The  law  of  treason  commonly  affects  a  few:  a  few  turbu- 
lent, ambitious,  aspiring  characters^  The  great  body,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  people  will  never  be  affected  by  it.  Had  the 
gentleman  manifested  the  same  zeal  and  displayed  the  same 
talents  and  ingenuiu^  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  he  has 
done  in  defence  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  correct  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  he  would  have  satisfied  this  court 
that  the  principles  which  he  has  advocated  within  these  walls 
are  fraught  with  the  most  terrible  mischiefs  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. This  subject  has  always  been  considered  as  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  civil  liberty, and  cannot  be  too  cautiously 
attended  to. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  before  I  enter  into  a  particular  exam- 
ination of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman,  that  his  motion  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  that  we  cannot  prove  by  the  subse- 
quent evidence,  that  the  accused  was  present;  and  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  aware  of  this,  said  that  it  was  admitted.  This  is  an  assump- 
tion of  a  fact  which  he  was  not  authorized  to  make.  In  saying 
that  the  evidence  will  not  prove  the  actual  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, he  has  assumed  what  he  has  no  right  to  assume.  He  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  his  proving, 
by  any  kind  of  evidence,  the  actual  presence  of  the  accused  at 
the  time  and  place  charged  in  the  indictment;  but  I  expressly 
deny  that  I  have  admitted  the  fact  to  be  so.  How  then  can  the 
gentlemen  object  to  the  evidence  on  a  supposition,  that  it  will 
not  prove  a  particular  fact?  Did  a  case  like  this  ever  occur  be- 
fore? 

Chief  Justice. — The  court  has  been  considering  the  sub- 
ject, on  a  supposition  (from  what  passed  at  the  bar)  that  it  was 
admitted  that  the  accused  was  absent. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — Mr.  Hay  has  frequently  avowed  his  belief 
that  the  accused  was  absent;  but  if  he  choose  to  retract  this 
admission,  as  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  consider  it,  let  him 
come  forward  and  prove  wow,  if  he  can,  that  he  was  present. 

Mr.  Burr. — Instead  of  objecting  to  it,  I  invite  the  testi- 
mony to  shew  that  I  was  then  present  on  the  island. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  between  the  counsel. 
Mr.  Hay  denied  that  the  gentlemen  had  a  right  to  assume,  that 
the  evidence  to  be  produced  would  not  prove  any  particular 
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£ut  I  but  (lecUred  that  he  was  di8poae4  to  act  with  perfect  can- 
dour; and  that  his  own  belief  was  that  the  accused  was  not  then 
preflcnt  od  Blannerhasaett''s  islandj  though  he  had  not  admit- 
ted it  hitherto  only  hv  way  of  illustration  or  argument;  that 
this  admission  however  could  not  produce  the  result  insisted 
OD  by  the  counsel  of  the  accused:  it  did  not  prove  that  all  fur- 
ther evidence  must  be  rejected  and  that  there  must  be  an  end 
of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Hay  then  proceeded.  The  ^ntteman  has  laid  down 
four  propositions  in  support  of  his  motion.  He  contends  that 
no  farther  evidence  ought  to  be  heard; 

iBt,  Because  if  Burr  were  not  present,  he  is  merely  an  acces- 
sory and  not  a  principal;  and  that  being  an  accessory  to  treason 
is  not  an  offence  punishable  by  our  constitution  and  laws. 

adly.  Because  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  he  is  a  prin^ 
cipal  in  the  second  degree;  whose  guilt  being  merely  deriva- 
tive no  parol  evidence  can  be  admitted  against  him  until  a 
record  be  produced  of  the  conviction  of  the  offender  in  the  first 
degree. 

3dly,  Because  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the  in- 
dictment charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island,  evidence  which  docs  not  prove  him  to  have  bceif 
on  the  spot  is  inapplicable  to  the  indictment. 

4thly.  Because  no  parol  evidence  can  be  given  to  connect 
the  prisoner  with  those  on  the  island,  until  we  shew  an  act  of 
treason  in  those  others ;  and  the  assemblage  there  was  hot  an 
act  of  treason. 

These  are  the  legal  positions  advanced  in  support  of  the  main 
proposition  for  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Wiclcham  also  contended  for  this  exclusion  on  two  other 
pounds:  1st,  That  the  indictment  charges  Burr  with  having 
levied  war  with  persons  unknovmi  and  the  evidence  shows  thit 
they  are  imovm.  And  Sdly,  that  the  indictment  does  not  state 
that  a  public  war  was  levied;  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  a  private  war;  and  the  evidence  shews,  if  any  war  a  pub- 
lic war.  Of  these  two  positions  nothing  will  be  said;  neither  of 
tbem  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Randolph;  and  the  last  seemed  td 
be  abandoned  on  the  second  day  by  Mr.  Wickham  himself,  and 
yesterday  by  the  accused  himself. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  make  any  remarks  on  the  fourth 
proposition.  That  doctrine  has  been  already  discussed  by  mf 
very  able  and  eloquent  coadjutor  with  such  perspicuity,  and  s» 
much  learning  and  abilit>-,  that  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
for  me  to  add.  He  has  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed that  point ;  in  doing  which  among  other  arguments  he  shew- 
ed the  most  exact  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the  judge 
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who  presided  at  the  examination  of  the  aceused  and  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  both  concurring  in  senti- 
ment that  the  assemblage  on  the  island  constituted  an  overt  act 
of  treason  in  levying  war. 

The  four  reasons  above  stated  seem  to  be  the  main  pillars  of 
the  edifice  constructed  by  Mr.  Wickham  for  the  protection  of 
his  client.  I  shallpexamine  their  foundation  and  materials.  If 
they  be  bad  the  whole  structure  falls.  In  doing  so  I  will  en- 
deavour to  be  candid ;  and  I  will  be  so.  I  shall  not  urge  a  sin- 
gle principle  that  I  do  not  believe  to  be  correct.  I  have  no  lati- 
tude. It  is  as  much  my  duty  to  argue  fairly  and  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  candour  and 
impartiality  as  it  is  that  pf  the  court  to  decide  with  integrity 
and  independence.  But  I  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  my  duty.  If  it  were  the  only  object  in  view  or  could 
they  obtain  their  object  without  mischief  to  the  community,  I 
should  not  feel  much  solicitude  about  the  effect  of  this  defence. 
But  considering  it  in  connexion  with  the  trial  by  jury  and  the 
possible  influence  its  success  may  have  on  that  best  mean  of 
msuntaining  the  liberties  of  my  country,  I  cannot  but  view  it 
as  a  battery  erected  to  beat  down  the  temple  of  justice  itself. 
With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  I  cannot  entirely  divest 
myself  of  solicitude  and  alarm.  Yet  I  will  endeavour  to  regu- 
late my  argument  by  reason  and  justice. 

Before  I  examine  the  several  reasons  urged  in  support  of  the 
leading  proposition,  let  us  attend  to  the  result  to  which  it  brings 
us :  the  exclusion  of  farther  evidence.  Instead  of  following  Mr. 
Wickham  through  the  devious,  perplexing  and  extraordinar}' 
course  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  take,  let  us  go  to  the 
spot  to  which  he  means  to  conduct  us,  through  the  plain  straight 
road  of  common  sense,  and  attend  to  the  consequences.  The 
consequences  are,  that  relevant  evidence  bearing  directly  on 
the  issue  is  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion ;  because  it  'is  said  that  a  particular  fact  cannot  be  proved. 
The  most  important  evidence  is  to  be  cut  off;  and  the  prosecution 
without  it  is  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Admit  for  a  moment  sir, 
that  Mr.  Burr  was  not  present  on  the  spot  at  the  time;  the  con- 
clusion contended  for  would  be  a  prostration  of  the  clearest  and 
best  established  principles  and  laws;  which  we  hope  never  to  see 
violated.  We  say  that  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  England,  even  the  common 
law,  which  gentlemen  take  up  and  put  down,  adopt  and  reject 
according  to  their  pleasure,  the  actual  presence  of  the  party  is 
not  necessary.  We  say  that  if  he  were  leagued  in  the  general  con- 
spiracy and  performed  a  part  in  it  however  minute  that  part 
may  have  been  and  however  remote  he  may  have  then  been 
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firom  the  scene  of  actios,  it  is  sufficient  to  mske  him  a  principal 
in  the  treason.  This  is  the  position  we  take  and  which  we  are 
authorized  to  take  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  It 
pbces  us  on  that  high  ground.  The  language  of  that  court  is 
so  clear  and  explicit,  that  the  proposition  is  laid  down  in  the  ve- 
r}-  terms  which  I  have  just  used:  "  All  those  who  perform  any 
part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
are  to  be  considered  as  traitors."  If  such  be  the  law,  or  if  we 
mean  to  contend  that  it  is  the  law,  ought  we  not  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  submit  to  the  jury  all  the  evidence  of  his  being  a  con- 
spirator and  having  performed  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  ?*  The 
question  under  consideration  is  whether  he  be  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war  or  not;  and  this  question  is  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  jury.  If  he  were  leagued  in  the  conspiracy  and  per- 
formed any  part,  whether  he  were  present  at  the  immediate  com- 
mission of  the  offence  or  at  another  place  is  totally  immaterial. 
The  great  question  is  compounded  of  law  and  fact,  of  which  the 
jury  are  judges;  therefore  every  allegation  which  relates  to  the 
indictment,  all  the  evidence  relating  to  or  bearing  on  the  issue, 
ought  to  be  brought  forward  and  heard  by  the  jury. 

This  is  a  great  principle,  from  which  the  records  of  judicial 
history  give  us  no  instance  of  a  departure.  Its  preservation  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  freedom.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty. 

Before  this  elaborate  argument  commenced,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  great  principles  contended  for  by  me  were  in- 
disputable, I  had  no  apprehension  that  any  attempt  would  be 
made  even  indirectly  to  avoid  their  effect  or  render  them  null; 
for  an  open  attack  was  not  to  be  expected;  and  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  you  did  not,  and  could  not  anticipate  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman:  a  motion  for  which  the  counsel  of 
the  United  States  neither  were,  nor  on  any  principle  of  ra- 
tional expectation  could  be  prepared.  JVe  say  that  he  is  guilt}- 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States.  £fe  says  that  he  is 
not  guilty.  The  issue  is  thus  formed  between  us.  The  evidence 
sou^t  to  be  excluded  bears  directly  on  the  point  in  issue.  We 
will  prove  that  he  b  guil^-  of  levying  war  against  his  country, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  The  framers  of  the 
constitution  never  intended  to  take  the  decision  of  the  general 
issue  in  a  criminal  case  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  and 

5ive  it  to  the  court.  But  the  court  has  already  explained  this 
octrine,  in  its  opinion  delivered  on  the  18th  of  this  month:  that 
Itoying  of  war  is  a  fact  to  he  determined  by  a  jury:  the  court 
may  instruct  the  jury  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  Any  points  of 
taw^iBToIved  in  or  arising  out  of  the  cause,  the  court  is  to  ex- 
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plain  for  tho  information  of  the  jury;  but  the  jury  alone  are  to 
4ccide  the  issue.  But  what  releases  the  jury  from  all  depend- 
ence on  the  court  is,  that  they  may  give  an  opinion  in  direct 
opposition  to  tliat  of  the  court,  if  they  believe  conscientiously 
that  they  ought  to  do  it.  The  constitution  and  laws  have  given 
them  a  right  to  do  so*  It  is  their  exclusive  province  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  fact.  Littleton  in  section  368.  and  Coke  on  Lit' 
tleton  p.  \SS.  b,  ard  conclusive  authorities  on  this  point:  that 
every  question  of  fact  or  no  fact  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury. 
If  the  prosecution  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  jury  have  a  right  to 
hear  ail  the  evidence  belonging  to  the  issue  between  the  parties 
and  bearing  directly  on  the  points  in  controversy.  I  contend 
that  such  has  been  the  invariable  practice  in  Great  Britain;  that 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions  jUTits  have  all  the  evidence^  whatever 
points  of  law  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  trial ;  and  that  no  judge 
m  that  country  has  ever  dared  to  arrest  a  criminal  prosecution 
in  this  way.  I  call  on  gentlemen  to  produce  their  authority,  to 
shew  a  single  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  now  so 
earnestly  pressed  upon  the  court. 

To  wrest  from  the  jur}'  the  decision  of  facts  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  is  a  most  dangerous  proposition.  It  is  replete  with 
incalculable  mischief.  I  feel  infinitely  more  solicitude  about  the 
preservation  of  this  principle  in  all  its  purity,  than  for  the  cor- 
rect construction  of  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  treason  as 
contradistinguished  from  constructive  or  oppressive  treason. 
I  consider  this  principle  of  the  trial  by  jury  preserved  in  its  ut- 
most purity  and  independence,  as  connected  with    the  best 
principles  of  the  human  heart.  It  ought  to  be  viewed  and  ap- 
proached with  the  utmost  reverence  and  caution;  and  when  a 
judge  is  called  on  to  do  what  may  lead  him  to  encroach  on  this 
principle,  he  will  advance  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
awe.  I  will  take  the  liber^^  to  say,  that  it  will  be  far  more  safe 
and  correct  to  remain  a  thousand  miles  on  this  side  of  the  line 
which  separates  the  rights  of  the  jury  from  those  of  the  court, 
dian  to  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  it;  and  if  he  should  approach 
he  ought  for  no  human  consideration  to  touch  it.  If  ever  he 
do,  he  undermines  civil  liberty.  This  principle  has  for  a  long 
time  been  held,  not  only  m  the  highest  estimation  but  even 
regarded  as  sacred  in  England.    It  is  to  the  reverence  with 
which  it  has  been  regarded,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  portion 
of  civil  liberty  which  the  people  there  still  enjoy.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  that  no  such  case  as  this  has  ever  happened.  No  smch 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  before  any  tribunal  in  that  coun- 
try; and  certainly  not  in  this.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the 
learning  and  researches  of  gentlemen  have  not  enabled  theoi 
to  produce  a  calie  like  this.  Even  the  temerity  of  counsel  has 
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not  brought  such  a  case  before  any  coui;^.   Gendemen  have  not 
pretended,  that  they  could  support  the  motion  by  direct  authority, 
totidem  verbis.  They  have  not  attempted  to  adduce  such  a  case, 
nor  even  to  say  that  such  a  case  can  be  found.  But  they  think 
they  have  accomplished  their  point  by  producing  one  or  two 
cases  which  warrant  an  inference  in  favour  of  their  motion.  Let 
us  examine  those  cases  and  see,  whether  they  be  sufficient  to 
justify  this  motion,  which  goes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence. 
They  say  that  when  a  ipan  is  indicted  as  an  accessor}',  ^^  you 
must  prove  the  conviction  of  the  principal  first."  They  object  to 
evidence  bearing  directly  on  the  points  in  controversy,  and  say, 
'^^  you  must  produce  the  conviction  of  those  who  were  on  the 
island  before  you  can  rightly  proceed  against  us."  Their  argu- 
ment, that  the  accessory  cannot  be  tried  till  the  conviction  of  the 
principal,  is  not  law;  and  if  it  were  law,  their  inference  which 
they  deduce  from  it,  that  we  cannot  proceed  against  the  accused 
till  Blannerhassett  or  his  associates  on  the  island  shall  have  been 
tried,  is  incorrect.  They  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
their  bold  motion  would  pass  unexamined  and  uncontradicted; 
and  that  the  evidence  would  be  excluded  and  the  trial  stopped  on 
their  application.  For  the  case,  which  they  have  supposed,  and 
to  which  alone  their  arguments  can  apply,  is   not  before  the 
court.  I  wonder  what  put  it  into  the  head  of  the  gentleman  who 
first  introduced  it;  for  there  is  no  law  to  warrant  the  position. 

The  real  doctrine  is  this:  that  if  a  man  be  indicted  as  an  ac- 
cessory, he  is  at  liberty  to  state  before  his  trial  when  the  indict- 
ment is  caHed,  that  he  does  not  choose  to  be  tried  till  the  princi- 
pal be  convicted.  The  judge  knows  that  his  objection  is  valid, 
and  be  suspends  the  prosecution  till  the  principal  be  convicted ; 
either  confining  him  in  prison  or  bailing  him  till  the  time  of  his 
trial,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  principles  of  the  case. 
Does  tins  prove  that  the  production  of  the  record  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  principal  is  absolutely  necessary?  He  may  choose 
to  be  tried  and  waive  the  right  of  suspending  it.  It  never  was 
said  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  accessory,  after  he  had  con- 
sented to  be  tried,  had  been  arraigned  and  plead  not  guilty  to 
the  indictment,  without  any  objection,  when  he  found  that  the 
testimony  bore  heavily  upon  him,  then  to  call  for  the  record  of 
his  principalis  conviction,  as  a  preliminary  point. 

In  1  Halep^  623.  it  is  stated,  that  ^^  the  accessory-  shall  not  be 
constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment  till  the  principal  be  tried; 
hut  if  he  ivUl  waive  that  benefit  and  put  himself  upon  his  trial  be- 
fore the  principal  be  tried^  he  may;  and  his  acquittal  or  conviction 
upon  such  trial  is  good.*^  I  contend  therefore,  that  the  position 
which  the  gendeman  laid  down  does  not  bear  him  out;  nor  are 
K\%  arguments  founded  in  law. 
Vol.  II.  2C 
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But  adniit  for  a  moment,  that  tnt^  argument  is  founded  in  law; 
rhat  an  accessary.  Indicted  as  an  accessori/^  lias  a  right  to  say, 
'^  produce  the  record  of  the  convicii(;i5  of  the  principal.^  require  it 
before  you  proceed  against  me."  This  ingenious  argument  does 
not  prove  their  position;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case;  for  the  ac- 
cused 18  not  charged  as  an  accessory  but  as  a  principaL  Gentle- 
men do  not  support  their  motion  by  any  direct  authority  but  by  in- 
ferences and  deductions.  Among  other  circumstances  they  infer 
it  from  this  case  in  Hale*  But  it  is  not  an  analogous  case.  There 
thev  look  at  the  indictment  itself;  and  as  it  shews  the  accused  to 
■)e  charged  as  an  accessory,  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  any  act  as 
in  the  present  case  to  decide  a  question  of  fact  Admitting  their 
argument  to  be  correct,  that  inference  is  erroneous.  In  that 
case  no  act  can  be  done  till  the  principal  be  convicted;  but 
here  the  accused  is  indicted  for  doing  a  particular  act.  He  is  in- 
dicted for  levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  and  we  offer 
evidence  in  support  of  the  indictment.  If  he  say,  that  he  is  an 
accessor)'  only  and  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
countr}'  an  accessory  is  not  punishable,  does  it  not  amount  to 
the  ver}'  question  before  the  jur}?  Is  it  not  the  identical  defence 
o{  not  ffidltif  made  before  the  jur}\^  It  is  not  so  in  EiTgland;  for 
such  a  defence  could  not  be  pretended  there.  It  is  coming  to  the 
same  point  by  two  steps  instead  of  one.  Instead  of  pleading  at 
once  that  he  is  not  guilty^  he  says,  that  he  is  an  accessory;  that 
accessories  are  not  answerable;  and  therefore  he  is  not  guilty. 
And  this  issue  they  call  on  the  court  to  try;  and  what  is  more  as- 
tonishing, the  court  is  called  on  to  decide  this  issue  with  one 
half  or  one  fifth  part  of  the  evidence!  Of  all  novel  and  extraordi- 
nary doctrines,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unheard  of  and  prepos- 
terous. The  gentlemen  seem  indeed  to  have  emancipated  th^ir 
minds  from  the  shackles  ol  established  law  and  'usage.  They 
may  consult  all  their  lore  of  learning;  they  may  hunt  up  all  the 
volumes  in  their  libraries;  they  can  find  no  express  adjudication 
to  warrant  this  attempt  to  substitute  the  court  instead  of  the  juiy 
as  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  facts;  and  their  inferences  arc 
wholly  drawn  from  a  position  which  is  not  law.  I  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused for  pressing  this  point  any  farther;  but  I  feel  infinitely 
more  interested  in  this  than  anv  other  in  the  cause.  If  the  court 
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should  undertake  to  decide  this  motion  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
does  it  not  undertake  to  decide,  that  he  is  an  accessorv,  and  that 
being  an  accessory-  he  is  not  guilty?  Is  not  this  the  identical  ques- 
tion before  the  jury?  We  have  a  right,  an  indisputable  and  sokmn 
rij^ht  to  lay  before  the  jury  all  the  evidence  relevimt  to  the 
charge.  It  is  a  universal  principle,  that  all  the  evidence  relevant 
to  a  charge  submitted  to  a  jury  shall  be  laid  before  them;  and  that 
ihcy  are  to  judge  of  the  whole  case;  and  that'  the  court  is  only 
to  expound  the  law.    The  court  has  expressly  recognised  this 
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doctrine  in  speaking  on  another  point:  ^'  Even  if  the  court  should 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  fact  proved  by  the  witnesses  did  not 
amount  to  levying  war,  they  could  not  arrest  the  evidence." 
fSec  the  opinion  of  the  court  delivered  on  the  18th  day  of  this 
month.] 

That  opinion  of  the  court  is  directly  applicable  to  this  case. 
The  jurisdiction  over  an  issue  of  contested  facts  is  disclaimed  bv 
that  decision.  If  the  court  would  not  undertake  to  decide  that 
point,  will  it  undertake  to  decide  the  whole  cause:  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  accessor>  he  is  not  guilty  ?  We 
charge  Aaron  Burr  with  levying  war;  that  whether  he  were  pre- 
sent or  absent  he  did  levy  war;  and  which  question  compounded 
of  law  and  fact  must  be  left  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Martin  referred  the  court  the  other  day  to  4th  6tote  Trials 
p.  661.  in  support  of  ^heir  doctrine.  That  is,  Rock  wood's  case. 
It  is  easy  to  shew,  that  though  he  introduced  it  as  authority  in 
his  favour,  it  counteracts  the  purpose  which  he  intended  to  effect. 
Rockwood's  counsd  contended,  that  the  overt  act  was  not  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  the  court  an  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion  to  that  effect;  because  they  said,  that  if 
there  were  not  two  witnesses  as  the  law  required,  they  needed 
not  to  trouble  the  court  with  their  evidence;  but  thev  made  no 
motion  to  stop  the  inquiry,  or  to  exclude  farther  evidence.  And 
Holt  chief  justice  said  to  the  jur\',  that  whether  the  overt  act  were 
proved  by  two  witnesses  or  not,  was  the  question  for  them  to  de- 
termine. 

The  same  doctrine  occurs  in  2d  Dallas  356:  ^  It  was  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  that  Mitchell  the  accused  was  armed  at  Couch's 
fisrt,  where  the  conspiracy  for  attacking  general  Neville's  house 
WIS  formed*  One  witness  proved  positively,  that  he  was-  at  the 
burning  of  general  Neville's  house;  and  another  said,  that  it  was 
in  his  head,  that  he  also  saw  him  there;  and  he  was  actually  pass- 
ed on  the  march  to  Neville's  house.  On  this  state  of  the  facts  it 
was  contended  before  the  jury,  that  the  act  of  treason  was  not 
proved  by  two  witnesses;  that  at  Couch's  fort  there  was  only  a 
conspiracy;  and  that  only  one  witness  proved  him  to  have  been 
at  general  Neville's:  but  no  motion  was  made,  to  take  the  cause 
from  the  yiry  or  to  exclude  further  evidence.  Now  sir,  how  came 
it  to  pass,  that  the  counsel  in  neither  of  those  cases  took  the 
course  which  has  been  taken  m  this  case?  It  has  been  recendy 
discovered  to  be  proper;  and  these  gentlemen  are  entided  to  the 
merit  of  that  discover}'. 

I  will  not  make  use  of  Mr.  Wickham's  observation,  nor  insin- 
'jste  that  the  counsel  in  those  cases  or  in  this  knew  nothing  of 
die  law.  I  will  not  say,  that  the  counsel  of  Rock  wood  and  Mitchell 
did  not  possess  the  talents  and  information  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned for  the  accused;  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  idea 
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never  entered  into  their  minds,  that  such  a  course  oug^  to  be 
pursued;  that  the  proceedings  ought  to  be  stopped;  and  that  the 
court  should  inquire  whether  the  overt  act  bJad  been  proved  or 
not* 

A  further  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  of  the  power  of  the  court 
to  exclude  evidence,  has  been  derived  from  this  dictum  in  the 
books:  that  after  proving  the  overt  act  in  the  county  where  it  is 
laid,  you  may  then  prove  overt  acts  in  other  counties;  and  the 
authority  of  1  East  125,  126.  is  referred  to.  From  this  it  has 
'  been  inferred  that  the  court  must  decide  on  the  overt  act  laid 
before  admission  of  collateral  evidence,  and  reject  other  evidence 
if  the  overt  act  be  not  proved.  I  shall  not  speak  of  East  as  Mr. 
Wickham  did.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing, whose  opinion  is  entided  to  respect*  I  conceive  that  the  real 
ride  is  this:  that  after  giving  your  evidence  of  the  act  laid,  you 
may  then  give  evidence  of  overt  acts  in  other  places.  The  court 
may  prescribe  the  rule  thus  stated  with  safety,  without  deciding 
any  fact  whatever;  besides  till  then^  the  other  evidence  would  not 
be  relevant.  But  taking  it  as  contended  for  by  the  prisoner,  it 
involves  this  absurdity,  that  the  court  must  decide  a  fact  After 
having  introduced  evidence  with  respect  to  the  facts  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island,  we  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  evidence  of  other 
acts  done  at  other  places.  The  introduction  of  this  evidence  of 
facts  on  the  island  renders  relevant,  the  evidence  of  acts  commit- 
ted elsewhere.  For  they  are  in  corroboration  of  the  acts  on  the 
island,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  the  rule;  and  which  we 
think  the  only  rational  one.  The  introduction  of  any  evidence  of 
the  overt  act  on  the  island  authorises  us  to  offer  evidence  of 
acts  elsewhere  to  confirm  it.  Till  such  evidence  of  acts  on  the 
island  be  introduced^  the  evidence  of  acts  elsewhere  is  wholly  in- 
admissible. Whereas  according  to  their  construction  of  the  rule, 
the  overt  act  laid  must  be  first  proved;  the  court  must  first  exa- 
mine a  question  of  fact;  and  havmg  determined  in  its  own  mind 
that  the  overt  act  laid  is  in  point  of  fact  proved,  then  it  decides 
the  point  of  law  consequent  on  that  fact:  that  evidence  of  acts  else- 
where may  be  received.  So  that  in  the  whole  case  there  is  no  ex- 
press independent  decision  by  the  jury.  This  difficult}*  has  been 
produced  by  these  intelligent  authors  themselves.  It  has  arisen 
from  a  sort  of  affectation  of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  Both  writers  and  speakers  involve  themselves  in  some  little 
difficulty  by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  style,  and  sacrifice  perspicuity 
to  supposed  neatness  of  composition.  In  this  manner  £ast  in  his 
first  volume  on  Crown  Law  p.  125.  has  occasioned  some  ambi- 
guity by  introducing  the  word /irc?©/"  instead  of  the  word  evidence* 
The  sentence  as  he  has  it,  is  "  after  proof  oi  an  overt  act  in  the 
county  in  which  the  treason  is  laid,  evidence  may  be  given  of  any 
other  ov^ert  acts  of  the  same  species  of  treason  in  other  counties.*^ 
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Birf  read  evii^ce  instead  of  proof:  that  afier  evidence  oi  an  overt 
act  inlfifcoiinfij  where  the  treasan  in  laid,  evidence  may  be  ffivcn  oj' 
efktr  evert  acta  ciciiie  elsewhere,  and  ilic  difficulty  is  removed;  and 
there  will  be  do  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  judges;  one 
kind  of  evidence  will  succeed  another  as  of  course  before  the 
jnry.  You  will  observe,  that  if  East  had  not  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  this  affectation,  and  which  all  men  will  occasionally  feel, 
this  difficulty  would  not  have  existed.  But  Mr.  East  is  Qot4iabIe 
tothe  charge  of  an  unpleasant  repetitionj  as  the  word  proof  is  sy- 
nonynous  to  the  wor^f  evidence  or  testimony.  But  this  advantage 
is  procured  at  the  expense  of  precision. 

But  there  is  another  rule  which  will  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  (he  rule  of  East.  It  is  this:  that  the  court  must  decide,  that  the 
collateral  evidence  is  to  be  let  in,  on  the  very  ground  which  rcD' 
ders  it  unnecessary.  Let  us  put  a  case  to  illustrate  the  subject; 
The  prosecutors  say  '*  we  now  offer  collateral  evidence,  because 
we  have  already  introduced  our  evidence  concerning  the  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment."  The  court  tells  them,  you  cannot  do 
it.  They  ask  why?  The  court  answers  because  you  have  not  ^rou- 
ed  the  o\-ert  act.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  say,  we  kaoe 
proved  it.  The  counsel  for  the  accused  deny  it.  And  the  court 
decides  that  the  collateral  evidence  is  admissible.  Why?  On  the 
vtry  ground  that  the  overt  act  is  already  proved.  If  the  court  say 
it  is  proved,  why  require  more  evidence?  What  is  the  result? 
If  the  court  determine  that  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing forward  more  evidence.  It  is  because  it  is  not  necessan*.  The 
court  places  its  admission  on  a  ground  that  renders  it  ridiculous 
and  absurd.  If  the  overt  act  be  not  proved,  then  ail  other  evi- 
dence whatever  is  entirely  inadmissible;  but  if  it  be  proved,  then 
it  is  sufficient  without  further  testimony.  In  the  trial  of  Fren 
(p.  175.)  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  court,  whether 
the  overt  act  must  not  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
hoth  as  to  fact  and  intention  in  the  same  county?  To  which  judge 
Iredell  nplicd,  that  he  thought  Foster's  opinion  had  setUed  that 
p<Mat;  and  he  declared  that  it  ^vas  an  inadmissible  doctrine  "  for 
the  court  to  say  whether  there  was  a  treasonable  intention  or  act;" 
that  "  that  is  for  the  jurij  to  determine."  But  it  never  occurred 
to  the  counsel  of  Fries,  though  men  of  great  learning  and  expe- 
rience, that  the  court  was  to  decide  on  the  proof  of  the  overt 
acL  Human  ingenuity  cannot  support  the  doctrine.  It  gives  to 
the  court  a  power  which  has  never  beeti  exercised  in  England  or 
this  country  by  any  court. 

But  a  very  ingenious  argument  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Botts, 
wfakh  he  supported  by  the  authority  of  1  Eaxt's  Crown  Lawp,  96, 
97.  [which  see  quoted  before.]  In  the  latter  page  he  concludes 
(huB;  but  **  when  the  connexion  between  the  parties  is  once  esta- 
blished, f  of  which  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance  judge  pre- 
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viously  to  the  admissioa  of  any  consequential  evidence  to  afect 
the  prisoner  by  the  act  of  others,  to  which  he  was  not  a  party  or 
priv}')  then  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy,  by  one 
of  the  conspiratorsstjhough  unknown  perhaps  to  the  rest  at  the  time, 
is  to  be  consi^lered  as  the  act  of  alL'*  And  Mr.  Botts  from  thisau- 
diority  contends,  that  the  court  in  this  case  must  also  judge  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  be 
proved  or  not  so  as  to  render  admissible  collateral  evidence  to 
corroborate  it.  He  infers  that  because  the  court  is  said  by  East, 
in  that  case,  to  judge  in  the  first  instance  of  the  connexion  be- 
t>veen  the  parties,  before  the  act  of  one  of  them  shall  be  admit- 
ted in  evidence  against  another,  the  court  must  in  this  case,  judge 
of  the  proof  of  the  overt  act  before  collateral  evidence  shall  be 
introduced.  x 

Xhe  general  principles  laid  down  by  East  in  these  two  pages 
with  respect  to  the  necessit}'  of  first  proving  a  conspiracy  or  an 
agreement  among  several  to  act  in  concert  for  a  particular  end, 
and  the  subsequent  admission  of  the  acts  of  one  of  them  in  evi* 
dence  against  others,  are  unquestionably  correct.   If  you  be  tr>'- 
ing  A  for  a  particular  act,  you  cannot  bring  forward  the  con* 
viction  or  acts  of  B  against  him,  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned 
some  time  ago:  that  such  evidence  is  not  relevant  and  of  course  it 
is  not  just.  If  A  be  accused  of  a  particular  act,  evidence  affecting 
B  would  be  inadmissible  against  him,  unless  a  connexion  be  proved 
between  them.  If  this  connexion  be  proved, then  the  evidence  is  re- 
levant and  the  act  of  B  is  thereby  the  act  of  A.  But  the  question  is, 
who  is  to  judge  whether  the  connexion  between  A  and  B  be  proved 
or  not.  I  contend,  for  the  reasons  and  on  the  authorities  which  I 
have  already  adduced  and  which  cannot  be  refuted,  that  the  jury 
must  judge.  East  says,  that  the  court  must  judge.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  who  made  East  a  judge.  In  support  of  this  part  of 
the  authority  there  is  no  reference.  Admit  the  rest  of  his  doctrine 
to  be  law,  (for  he  produces  authority  to  support  it)  yet  whence  does 
he  get  that  part  which  says,  that  "  the  court  must  judge*'*  whe- 
ther the  connexion  between  the  parties  be  proved?  There  is  no  ex- 
press authority.  It  is  only  the  inference  of  the  writer,  and  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  converts  into  au- 
thority. It  is  a  very  serious  and  difficult  undertaking  for  any  in* 
dividual  to  write  a  copious  treatise  on  the  science  of  the  law  to 
be  received  as  authoritv.  Few  men  are  like  Hale  or  Blackstone: 
the  weight  of  whose  characters  and  the  splendour  and  solidity  of 
whose  talents  give  the  sanction  of  authority  to  whatever  they 
publish.  I  will  admit  that  Mr.  East  is  a  man  of  respectable  tal- 
ents; but  we  shall  not  receive  his  mere  dictum  as  authority  when 
it  leads  directly  to  the  prostration  of  first  principles;  especially 
when  there  are  practical  illustrations  of  the  contrary  doctrine. 
This  doctrine  is  manifestly  repugnant  to  common  sense:  and  that 
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tt  tKe.rulc  by  which  every  proposition  should  be  tested.  It  is  the 
terra  Jirma  on  which  every  correct  principle  is  founded.  If  the 
cue  just  spoken  of  be  examined  by  this  rule,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty;  there  will  be  no  absurdity  involved.  The  court  v/ould 
state  to  die  jury,  that  if  they  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence,  that 
the  coonexion  between  A  and  B  is  proved,  then  the  evidence  of 
the  acts  of  B  must  operate  against  A.    But  if  they  do  not  think 
the  connexion  between  them  is  proved,  then  they  must  disre-i> 
gard  the  evidence  relative  to  the  conduct  of  B.   The  gentlemen 
have  BO  legal  principles  in  support  of  this  monstrous  proposition; 
Ddr  have  they  any  authorities.  The  cases  on  which  they  rely  do 
not  maintain  their  doctrine.  I  hbpe  that  I  have  satisfied  die  cour(, 
that  the  gentlemen  have  shewn  neither  principle  nor  authority  to 
justily  the  assumption  by  the  court  of  the  power  to  exclude  far- 
ther testimony. 

The  usual  hour  of  adjournment  being  now  past,  Mr.  Hay  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  postpone  the  deliver)'  of  the  rest  of  his  ar- 
gument till  to-morrow  which  was  acceded  to;  and  the  court  ad^ 
joumed  till  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  August  27,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hay  resumed  his  argument.  After  briefly  recapitulating 
;he  substance  of  what  he  had  said  last  evening,  he  proceeded  thus: 

The  genUeman  who  preceded  me,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  court 
might  undertake  the  decision  of  a  question  of  fact,  quoted  asautho* 
ritj-  2  MacNally^  p,  5^7 •  The  authority  does  not  apply.  What  bear- 
ing has  it  on  the  case  before  the  court?  because  it  is  advanced  on 
the  principle,  that  the  facts  arc  stated  in  a  special  verdict  by  the 
jury?  It  was^in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Major  John  Oneby  indict- 
ed for  the  murder  of  William  Gower. 

^  Raymond  J.  after  argument  on  a  .special  verdict^  laid  dowii 
this  pr(^x)sition,  to  which  all  the  judges  agreed:  that  the  court 
are  judges  of  the  malice  aud  not  the  jury;  and  that  the  court  are 
also  judges  of  the  fact  found  by  the  jur):,  whether  if  the  quarrel 
was  sudden,  there  was^  time  for  the  passion  to  cool;  or  whether 
the  act  was  deliberate  or  not." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  authority  which  justifies  the  inference 
of  the  court  as  to  Tacts.  The  jury  find  the  facts;  .and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  is  still  dependent  on  their  finding.  The  court 
on  their  special  finding  decided,  that  Oneby  had  sufficient  time 
for  bis  passion  to  cool  between  the  time  of  the  words  spoken  and 
of  their  fighting;  and  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  he  did  the 
bet  defiberately  and  with  malice  prepense.  But  the  same  autho^ 
rily  states,  that  the?  jur\*  may  always  find  a  general  verdict;  that 
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they  may  not  only  decide  on  the  question  of  iact^  but  on  the 
question  of  law  connected  with  it  also.  In  the  very  next  para- 
graph it  is  said,  that  the  jury,  who  are  before  stated  not  to  be 
judges  of  malice,  may  take  upon  themselves  the  decision  of  the 
questions  both  of  law  and  fact*  He  states  the  opinion  of  Foster, 
*^  that  in  cases  of  doubt  and  real  difficulty  it  is  commonly  recom- 
mended to  the  jury  to  state  facts  and  circumstances  in  a  special 
verdict;  but  where  the  law  is  clear,  the  jury  under  the  direction 
of  the  court  m  point  oflaw^  matters  of  fact  being  still  left  to  their 
determination,  may^  and  if  they  are  xi^ell  advised  will  ahoays  jRnd 
a  general  verdict  conformably  to  such  direction.'*  The  first 
paragraph,  as  understood  and  argued  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  is  inconsistent  with  the  last.  In  what  embarrassment,  con* 
tradiction  and  difficulty  are  counsel  sometimes  involved,  by  re- 
ference to  authorities  which  do  not  support  them  in  attempting 
to  maintain  untenable  positions! 

I  stated  yesterday  in  answer  to  Mr.  Botts,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  repugnant  to  common  sense,  (which  in  some  cases  is 
better  than  all  the  learning  in  the  world)  for  a  court  to  determine 
the  relevancy  of  any  testimony  on  a  principle  that  rendered  it  un- 
necessary. While  it  might  be  useful  it  is  irrelevant;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  rclevint  it  becomes  unnecessary  by  the  very 
principle  which  constitutes  its  relevancy:  the  previous  proof  of  an 
overt  act.  I  stated  that  such  a  rule  could  never  be  correct;  and  that 
this  reason  and  the  substitution  of  the  court  instead  of  the  jury  for 
the  decision  of  mere  facts  were  insuperable  objections  to  the  rule 
as  expounded  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  Is  it  necessar)-  to  press 
this  point?  Is  it  necessar)-  to  prove  to  this  court,  that  the  power, 
which  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner  so  earnestly  press  the  court  to 
execute,  has  never  been  exercised  by  any  court?  to  tell  this 
court,  that  it  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  legitimate  autho- 
rity of  another  tribunal?  that  the  principle  is  mischievous  and 
unsupported  by  authority?  But  if  there  were  forty  thousand 
authorities  introduced  in  support  of  it,  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded; because  they  must  lead  to  consequences  fatal  to  the  hap- 
piness and  liberty  of  the  people  of  this  countrv. 

I  have  said,  that  the  pillows  of  this  great  edifice  erected  by 
Mr.  Wickham  had  no  foundation.  I  will  examine  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  made;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  defective.  They  cannot  in  my  estimation  resist  the  slightest 
pressure.  Testing  the  proposition  by  its  illegal  conclusion,  it 
must  fail.  To  test  the  purity  of  a  principle  is  to  look  at  its  result: 
to  what  its  practical  operation  is.  If  it  lead  to  a  consequence  ab- 
surd in  itself  or  pernicious  in  its  tendency:  that  is,  if  the  conse- 
quence l>e  regularly  deduced  from  this  origin  and  found  to  be  de- 
structive, the  proposition  itself  must  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  Wickham  says,  that  his  proposition,  that  burr  is  an  ac« 
cessor}'  and  not  a  principal,  is  deduced  from  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  their  laws  and  the  laws  of  England.  His 
first  position  was,  that  there  is  no  treason  in  the  United  States 
but  that  which  is  defined  by  the  constitution.  Agreed.  This  is 
sound  doctrine. 

His  next  position  was  that  no  man  can  be  punished,but  he  who 
does  the  act  thus  defined.  This  is  conceded  also*  But  when  he 
says,  that  this  act  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States  can- 
not be  performed  but  by  a  person  present  on  the  spot  where  the 
offence  is  alleged  to  be  committed,  I  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  position  and  aver,  that  it  is  not  founded  in  sound  sense,  or 
m  the  law  of  this  country  or  of  Great  Britain.  A  man  may 
levy  war  without  being  present  with  the  troops  where  the  of- 
fence is  alleged  to  be  committed,  or  even  without  making 
actual  war  at  alK  It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  distinction  be- 
tween levying  w^  and  war  itself.  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind has  decided  this  question.  The  man  who  levies  war  is  he 
who  projects  the  plan,  provides  the  means,  causes  soldiers  to  be 
inlisted,  and  arms  and  other  necessaries  to  be  prepared,  and 
directs  and  superintends  the  whole  operation.  He  may  some- 
times be  also  master  of  means  sufficient  for  the  subversion  of 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  whole  people.  What  would  be 
the  course  of  conduct  which  a  man,  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  the  government  of  his  country  and  to  raise  himself 
on  its  ruins,  would  pursue,  you  may  easily  judge.  Supposing 
him  to  be  a  man  whose  understanding  was  equal  to  his  ambi- 
tion, he  would  proportion  the  means  to  the  end.  He  would  use 
activity  and  enterprise.  He  would  be  confined  to  no  particular 
scene  of  operations.  He  would  be  here  and  there  and  at  every 
place;  where  and  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  object.  He  might  give  directions 
to  different  bodies  of  troops  to  meet  him  at  given  times  and 
placeas  while  in  the  intermediate  time,  he  might  make  arrange- 
ments at  different  places  to  prevent  disappointment  and  to  se- 
cure final  and  ample  success.  Is  it  necessary  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  a  leader  should  be  present  at  the  very  moment 
when  an  assemblage  of  part  of  his  soldiers  is  to  meet  at  a  par- 
ticular place  in  consequence  of  his  previous  orders  t  There  may 
be  twenty  different  assemblages.  If  he  be  a.  man  of  talents,  in- 
^lligence  and  activity,  he  may  have  formed  his  designs  so 
wisely  and  concerted  his  measures  so  skilfully,  as  to  have  fift)- 
or  five  himdred  or  even  a  thousand  different  assemblages  and 
subordinate  plans  conducing  to  one  common  end,  all  going  on 
at  the  same  time  without  his  actual  presence.  He  is  not  present 
at  any  one  place;  but  he  directs  and  commands  every  wJierf 
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and  vigilantly  waits  for  a  favourable  moment  till  he  can  striki 
^  final  and  decisive  blow.  On  principles  of  common  sense  it  is 
n<5t  essential  therefore,  that  the  commander  should  be  present 
at  any  preconcerted  assemblage  of  his  troops.  I  repeat  that  the 
common  understanding  of  mankind  has  decided  this  question. 
We  find  (and  every  expression  used  here  may  be  soon  verified) 
that  George  III.  levies  war  agairist  the  United  States  three 
thousand  miles  from  us.  It  is  he  who  declares  the  war,  by 
whose  directions  the  troops  are  raised,  and  employed.  It 
is  he  who  levies  the  war,  and  not  his  subjects  who  fight  his 
battles:  his  generals  and  soldiers  who  come  hither  for  slaugh- 
ter and  murder.  They  make  the  war  upon  us;  but  they  do  not 
levy  it.  If  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  were  to 
levu  war  upon  this  country,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  public  enemies,  but  robbers,  pirates  and  mur- 
derers, according  to  the  acts  which  they  would  commit:  and 
therefore  instead  of  being  treated  as  public  enemies,  they 
would  be  regarded  as  individual  offenders  who  had  perpe- 
trated those  crimes,  and  proceeded  against  as  such.  But  as 
he  levies  the  war,  they  become  public  enemies  in  consequence 
thereof.  A  man  may  on  principles  of  common  sense,  not  only 
levy  war,  but  mai^e  war,  without  being  present  at  the  place 
where  a  batdc  is  fought.  Bonaparte  was  not  actually  on  the 
field  at  the  b.ittle  of  Austerlitz.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in 
view  of  the  line  of  battle.  He  was  in  the  rear  with  the  body  of 
reserve;  yet  the  victor}-  gained  on  that  memorable  day  was 
gained  by  him;  because  he  stationed  the  troops,  directed  their 
movements,  and  stood  r^ady  to  give  assistance;  and  the  glor\- 
of  that  victor}',  so  decisive' of  the  destiny  of  Europe,  was  his. 
He  not  only  levied  but  made  war,  without  being  personally 
present. 

Such  is  the  case  here:  admit  it  to  be  true,  that  Burr  was 
not  on  the  island,  yet  the  men  who  went,  met  there  by  his  pro- 
curement and  direction;  they  leave  it  by  his  direction;  and  he 
afterwards  joins  them  and  takes  the  command.  So  that  in  com- 
ing to,  remaining  on  and  quitting  the  island,  they  act  in  exact 
obedience  to  his  command.  If  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhas- 
sett^s  island  were  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  the  person  who 
procured  that  assemblaige,  by  whom  its  movements  to  and  from 
the  island  were  directed,  is  emphatically  guilty  of  levying  war 
against  the  United  States.  Let  us  pursue  this  argument  a  little 
further:  suppose  that  Burr  had  never  been  at  the  spot  at  all; 
but  he  knows  that  his  troops  are  there.  He  apprehends  that  an 
attack  is  to  be  made  on  them;  and  to  repel  it  he  dispatches 
more  men,  arms,  amunition,  provisions,  and  every  thing  neces- 
sar\'  for  their  defence,  with  orders  to  resist,  and  instruction? 
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how  to  conduct  the  battle  which  is  actually  fought.  The  attack 
is  made  and  repelled.  Thousands  fall  in  the  batdc.  Would  he 
not  then  levy  war?  Would  it  be  contended  by  gendemen,  that 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Aaron  Burr,  not  hav- 
ing  been  personally  present  when  this  overt  act  of  his  procure- 
ment was  committed,  was  not  a  principal  but  an  accessory?  that 
his  soldiers  are  principals  in  the  treason  but  that  he  is  not  guil- 
ty? that  the  constitution  requires  the  actual  presence  of  the 
commander  in  chief  whenever  a  batde  is  fought  by  any  part  of 
his  array,  or  wherever  an  attack  is  made  or  repelled?  If  he 
would  be  guilty  of  levying  war,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine 
which  requires  his  presence?  The  constitution  requires  his 
presence  no  where* 

To  prove  however  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine,  let  us  examine 
the  result.  He  is  innocent  and  safe.  They  are  guilty  and  pun- 
ished. Is  it  possible  that  the  human  mind  can  be  so  per- 
plexed by  learning  and  so  misled  by  ingenuity,  so  totally  be- 
reaved of  all  its  powers,  as  to  adopt  a  conclusion  like  this?  to 
pronounce  that  the  great  projector,  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  and  plot^  is  constitutionally  safe,  while  his  deluded 
followers  arc  to  be  hanged?  Yet  this  is  the  language  and  this 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Wickham.  He  would  make  as  little  cere- 
mony with  Blannerhassett,  as  Burr  said  he  would  use  to  JUA^ 
randa.  As  to  Miranda,  said  he,  ^^  wc  will  hang  Miranda^  It 
appears  to  me,  sir,  that  that  construction  of  the  constitution 
which  leads  to  such  a  conclusion,  which  shall  exculpate  Burr 
and  hang  Blannerhassett,  which  leaves  the  principal  to  destroy 
the  agents  is  not  only  repugnant  to  common  sense  but  to  ever}* 
dictate  of  feeling  and  humanity.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to 
deplore  the  misconduct  and  crime  cf  Blannerhassett.  He  has 
certainly  done  wrong  and  offended  against  the  laws  of  his  coiin- 
try  grievously;  but  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  declaring,  that 
there  is.  no  more  comparison  between  Blannerhassett  and 
Burr,  as  to  criminality,  than  there  is  between  the  breezejsvhich 
gendy  shakes  the  leaves,  and  the  storm  which  desolates  the 
earth. 

If  this  construction  be  not  founded  in  reason,  let  us  call  for 
the  law  which  sanations  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contends. 
If  we  look  at  home  we  shall  find  that  this  question  has  been 
decided  already  by  our  own  judges.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  solemnly  decided  it,  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  gentlemen  have  insisted  to  be  the  law.  But  they  say,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  because  it  was  an  extrajudicial 
decision. 

Mr.  Wickham,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  prove  it,  pretends 
to  anticipate  our  admission  of  it;  and  with  his  usual  dexterity, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  up 
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that  supposed  concession.  Let  us  examine  the  subject  and  see^ 
whether  it  be  extrajudicial  or  not.  ^Bollman  and  Swartwout, 
who  were  never  at  Blannerhassett's  island  or  with  the  troops, 
were  before  the  court  on  suspicion  of  high  treason.  A  motion 
was  made  to  commit  them  on  this  charge.  Having  been 
Brought  befqre  the  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  a  motion 
was  made  by  their  counsel  to  discharge  them.  Those  cases 
came  first  before  the  circuit  court  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton; and  the  records  of  that  court,  containing  the  orders  by 
which  they  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  treason  in  levying 
war  aeainst  the  United  States,  and  the  testimony  on  which  the 
commitment  was  made,  were  brought  before  the  supreme  cour^ 
1  do  not  know  by  whom  they  were  defended  in  that  court  or 
the  circuit  court.  But  I  take  it  for  granted  when  I  turn  my 
ayes  to  that  part  of  the  world,  that  they  were  defended  with 
ability  and  zeal.  They  were  not  present  on  Blannerhassett*s 
island,  nor  with  ,any  part  of  the  forces  of  colonel  Burr;  and 
though  not  present  they  were  charged  with  treason.  I  certainly 
am  at  liberty  to  suppose,  whoever  may  have  been  their  counsel, 
that  they  were  defended  with  great  zeal  and  ability;  and  that 
they  were  defended  on  this  ground.  From  the  extreme  zeal 
displayed  in  the  course  of  this  defence,  we  may  infer  what  de- 
fence was  made  for  those  persons;  and  if  so,  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  was  on  the  very  point  and  must  be  conclu- 
sive authority  in  this  case. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  was  not  the  point  immediately 
in  discussion  nor  before  the  court;  and  that  consequently  the 
decision  may,  stricdy  speaking,  be  considered  as  extrajudicial. 
Still  I  am  at  liberty  to  say,  that  this  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  consideration  and  res- 
pect, and  ought  not  to  be  departed  from  but  for  reasons  very 
'  difTt^rent  in  principle  and  effect  from  those  used  on  the  part  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

The  law  as  expounded  by  the  judges  of  this  countrj'-  not  suit- 
ing Mr.  Wickham,  he  goes  to  Great  Britain  for  his  4aw  and 
brings  with  him  the  common  law  of  that  country  to  shew  that 
thf  accused  is  only  an  accessory  and  therefore  not  guilty.  Let 
us  see  what  benefit  he  derives  from  this  voyage  and  importation 
of  the  common  law.  The  ver\' instant  he  opens  the  law-book  he 
finds  that  the  common  law  declares,  **  in  treason  aU  are  principals'^ 
The  very  system  to  which  he  resorts,  presents  this  doctrine  at 
once  to  him:  that  in  treason  all  persons  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned, whether  present  or  absent,  are  principals.  How  is  this 
dilemma  removedf  The  gentleman  will  not  rely  on  this  doc- 
trine; and  he  turns  to  us  with  an  exulting  countenance  and  ex- 
claims, "  the  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  this  countrv  vxAti 
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the  government  of  the  United  States;  you  must  be  governed 
In*  the  constitution  only.  The  gentleman  will  not  contradict 
me.**  He  well  knew  tha^  I  would  not  controvert  the  position  as 
to  the  non  existence  of  thr  common  law.  He  knew  that  this  was 
a  point  tgreed.  The  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  treason  in  the  United  States  but  that  de- 
fined by  the  constitution;  and  he  who  was  not  leagued  in  the 
conspiracy  and  performed  a  part  in  it,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  done,  cannot  be  punished.  In  w^at  manner  does  he  avail 
himself  of  this  concession:  that  we  do  not  claim  the  aid  of  the 
common  law?  That  very  instant  he  takes  it  up  for  his  own  use. 
Because  we  have  disclaimed  and  thrown  it  by ,  he  takes  it  up  for 
his  own  exclusive  benefit:  ^^  After  what  you  have  said,  you  can- 
not resort  to  the  common  law  which  says,  that  all  are  principals; 
bat  /  will  resort  to  some  other  parts  of  the  common  law  and 
avail  myself  of  them."  How  does  he  avail  himself  of  them? 
After  having  stated,  that  it  was  not  in  force,  he  resorts  to  it  and 
relies  on  the  common  law  distinction  of  principals  and  acces- 
sories: a  principal  being  the  actor  or  person  present  aiding  and 
abetting  the  offence;  an  accessory  an  absent  person  who  pro- 
cures and  counsels  or  receives  and  comforts  an  offender.  Is 
there  not  in  this  reasoning,  which  disclaims  and  uses  the  same 
authority  at  once,  a  temerity  which  defies  reflection  and  amounts 
to  desperation?  Is  it  not  a  desperate  construction  of  the  case? 
Would  a  man  of  Mr.  Wickham's  talents  contend  in  one  breath, 
that  the  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  this  country,  and  yet  in 
the  next  make  it  the  principal  basis  of  his  argument  unless  it 
were  a  desperate  case?  Desperate  cases  require  desperate  ef- 
forts. He  avails  himself  of  the  common  law  to  borrow  from  it 
distinctions  which  he  endeavours  to  fix  without  reason  or  propri- 
e^  on  the  constitution,  which  he  says  we  wish  to  render  merely 
a  dead  letter.  It  is  a  distinction  borrowed  from  the  common  law, 
which  says,  that  a  principal  is  he  who  is  the  actor  or  is  present 
at  the  perpetration  of  the  act,  aiding  and  abetting;  and  declares 
an  accessory  to  be  a  person  who  is  absent,  but  procures  or  com- 
mands or  counsels  the  act  to  be  done.  This  is  the  distinction 
in  Great  Britain  between  principals  and  accessories  founded  on 
the  common  law.  He  insists,  that  the  prisoner,  not  having  been 
present  at  the  commission  of  the  act,  is  merely  an  accessory; 
that  an  accessory  is  not  punishable  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  therefore  that  the  prisoner  is  not  punishable 
at  all. 

If  the  common  law  be  not  in  force,  the  gentleman  has  no 
more  right  to  resort  to  it  or  borrow  any  distinctions  from  it, 
than  he  has  to  borrow  a  distinction  from  the  civil  law,  the 
Gent 00  law,  the  Chinese  law,  or  any  other  law  in  the  worid.  I 
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conceive  thai  iVIr.  Wickham  has  himselifuraittbed  us  with  a 
conclusive  reason,  whv  we  should  not  resort  to  the  commoB 
law  for  these  definitions.  Before  I  mention  that  reason,  permit 
me  to  remark,  that  there  is  something  extraordinary  and  humi- 
liating in  this  argument  respecting  the  correct  construction  of 
the  constitution.  Those  who  framed  it  have  used  plain  words, 
such  as  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  as  well  as  a  man 
of  the  most  enlightened  mind  can  understand;  and  yet  we  are 
not  to  depend  on  plain  construction,  such  as  is  obvious  to  every 
man  of  common  understanding,  but  to  go  to  flngland  to  resort 
to  a  system  declared  not  to  be  in  force,  to  find  out  the  true 
meaning!  It  appears  to  me  sir,  to  be  as  degrading  as  it  is  ab- 
surd, to  resort  to  a  foreign  system  not  in  force  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  distinction  which  does  not  belong  to  it* 

I  have  said,  that  Mr.  Wickham  had  himself  furnished  the 
reason,  why  we  should  not  resort  to  the  common  law.  The 
constitution,  he  says,  must  be  our  guide;  and  its  construction 
must  be  governed  by  rules  of  moral  right  and  not  by  artificial 
rules.  The  only  reason  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  compact  and  not  a  law.  It  does  not  fully  justify  his  in- 
ference. It  is  both  a  compact  and  a  law.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  rule  prescribed  by  a  superior  or  as  founded  in  compact  be- 
tween parties.  The  fair  construction  is,  that  so  far  as  it  ope- 
rates on  states,  it  is  a  compact  between  those  states,  equally  ob- 
ligatory on  them  all;  but  as  far  as  it  applies  to  individuals  it  is 
a  law  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  (the  peo- 
ple in  convention)  which  every  citizen  is  bound  to  obey;  and  it  is 
declared  by  the  instrument  itself  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  very  material  in  what  li^ht  it  is  to  be  considered: 
whether  as  a  compact  or  law  or  both;  but  this  shews  the  con- 
struction most  consonant  to  common  sense;  and  that  when  the 
question  is  put  in  that  way  there  is  no  difficulty. 

But  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Wickham's  golden  key  for 
unlocking  the  door  of  the  constitution.  By  rules  of  moral  right, 
I  suppose  he  means  that  exposition  which  will  give  us  the  in- 
terition,  if  the  words  used  by  its  framers  will  bear  it.  Knowing 
the  character,  mental  acutencss,  talents  and  intellectual  powers 
of  those  who  framed  that  constitution,  it  must  be  presumed  not 
only,  that  thev  intended  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance 
the  remedy  m  every  instance,  but  that  they  expressed  their 
meaning  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  constitution  be  fairly  ex- 
pounded, Ma/ object  will  certainly  be  attained.  I  will  ask,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  their  intention  was  that  a  traitor 
must  be  on  the  spot  while  his  troops  slaughtered  their  fellow 
ritizens  or  else  that  he  could  not  be  punished.  That  the  acces- 
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2iory  sliouid  pas:>  witli  impunity  while  (.he  humble  instruments  ol 
his  ambitioii  should  be  punished. 

Suppose  the  question  put  to  the  enlightened  men  who  framed 
ihat  constitution.  Suppose  they  were  asked  at  t/iat  time,  '^  whe- 
ther it  be  your  intention  to  exclude  from  punishment  the  prime 
mover  and  projector  of  a  treasonable  plot,  who  shall  by  himself 
or  his  agents,  inlist  and  assemble  troops  and  procure  every  thing 
conducive  to  the  overt  act,  if  he  be  not  present  when  the  overt 
act  is  performed.  Do  you  intend,  that  such  a  contriver  and 
leader  shall  not  be  a  principal  traitor,  or  punished  at  all,  but 
that  the  humble  and  deluded  instruments  of  his  ambition  shall 
be  punished?"  They  would  all  have  unanimously  answered, 
"  This  construction  never  will  be  adopted  by  any  intelligent 
court.  It  will  be  the  duty  ot"  the  court  to  adopt  the  principle 
which  will  prevent  the  mischief;  and  if  it  be  urg^d,  that  such  a 
projector  and  leader  being  absent  does  not  levy  war,  is  only  an 
accessor}',  and  not  being  expressly  mentioned,  as  such  is  not 
punishable,  the  court  will  not  be  at  all  embarrassed  by  such  an 
argument  only  calculated  to  piislead."  They  could  not  have 
answered  otherwise.  Whence  could  they  derive,  a  contrarv 
idea?  as  they  must  have  intended  the  suppression  of  the 
mischief. 

I  very  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Wickham,  that  in  the  expo- 
Tuition  of  the  constitution,  artificial  rules  ought  not  to  l>e  admit* 
ted.  If  wc  are  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  moral  right  and 
to  exclude  artificial  rules,  then  we  must  be  governed  by  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  reason  and  justice,  and  not  by  rules  borrowed 
from  the  most  complicated  of  all  artificial  systems  on  the  face 
of  the  earth:  the  common  law,  where  the  parts  are  artfully  con- 
structed to  suk  each  other,  and  which  have  no  sort  of  reference 
to  this  co?mtry.  The  force  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  very 
completely  in  this  very  case.  In  Cireat  Britain  the  principal  is 
the  perpetrator,  or  aider  who  is  present.  The  accessory  is  he 
who  not  being  present,  procures  counsels  &c.  It  is  manifest  that 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  immaterial  where  you  draw  the  line  be- 
tween principal  and  accessory  before  the  fact,  because  no  mis- 
chief can  ensue;  for  all  the  ground,  not  covered  by  the  princi- 
pal, is  occupied  by  the  accessory;  and  what  is  not  covered  by 
the  accessory  is  occupied  by  the  principal.  All  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  perpetration  of  the  offence  and  in  the  acts  which 
led  to  that  pe'iT)etration  arc  amenable  to  the  laws  and  justice  of 
their  country*  The  definition  therefore  of  a  principal  is  mani- 
festly connected  with  that  of  an  accessory:  both  together  taking 
in  the  guilt  ofthc  transaction  and  the  guilt  that  led  to  it. 

But  how  dbw  the  introduction  of  the  distinction  operate  in 
•his  ronntrv-*  TTi'*  gentleman  tclk  us,  that  those  onlv  areprin- 
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tipals  who  are  presetit  at  the  perpetration  of  an  offence^  that  all 
otners  concerned  are  accessories;  and  that  accessories  are  not 
punishable  by  the  constitution;  so  that  he  circumscribes  the 
guilt  of  a  principal,  and  which  only  is  punishable  within  ver)*' 
Barrow  limits.  The  result  of  his  exposition  is,  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  operate  on  the  very  persons  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  affect;  and  the  most  atrocious  and  dangerous  offen- 
ders escape  unpunished.  Can  this  be  correct?  In  England  the 
definition  of  principal  depends  on  that  of  accessory;  and  that 
of  an  accessor}'  on  that  of  a  principal.  But  Mr.  Wickham  wishes 
us  to  borrow  the  definition  from  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  cut 
off  one  half  of  the  offenders.  He  who  counsels,  commands  or 
procures  treason  to  be  committed  is  to  escape  with  impunity. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  if  Mr.  Wickham's  doctrine  be  adopted 
here,  to  have  ks  full  operation,  no  man  can  be  indicted  as  an 
accessory  in  this  country.  He  cannot  be  charged  as  an  acces- 
sory to  levying  war.  He  must  levy  it.  If  you  take  every  person 
who  is  an  accessory,  that  is,  who  is  guilty  of  what  is  termed  an 
accessorial  treason  in  Great  Britain,  to  oe  an  accessory  here, 
you  trample  on  the  constitution*  and  exempt  from  punishment 
all  except  those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action.  These 
though  infinitely  less  guilty,  the  humble  and  deluded  followers 
are  to  be  punished,  while  their  absent  leaders  escape;  and  the 
gentleman  is  the  very  man  by  whose  doctrines  it  is  to  be 
prostrated  to  the  earth. 

The  doctrine  for  which  I  contend  appears  to  me  to  be  infi- 
nitely more  reasonable.  It  will  not  produce  the  punishment  of 
all  who  are  guilty  either  as  principals  or  accessories,  using 
those  words  in  the  English  acceptation.  It  will  extend  to  those 
only  who  are  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  and  take  a  part 
in  it.  It  does  not  extend  to  him  who  only  conspir:  s,  but  takes 
no  part:  who  avails  himself  of  the  locus  pcenit entice  and  turns 
from  the  iniquity  of  those  men  with  whom  he  was  leagued  and 
IS  a  mere  traitor  in  design,  because  he  has  performed  no  act. 
Nor  will  it  extend  to  him  who  does  what  is  termed  in  Great 
Britain  an  accessorial  act  after  the  fact.  So  that  doing  an  act 
only  without  being  leagued  in  or  a  party  to  the  design,  or  de- 
signing without  an  act,  or  giving  food  or  lodgings  to  the  conspi- 
rators knowing  their  design  but  being  no  party  to  it,  would 
not  be  embraced  by  it.  He  who  seeing  this  party  going  down 
to  New-Orleans,  but  had  known  nothing  of  them  before,  gave 
them  half  a  dozen  barrels  of  whisky,  would  not  be  a  traitor; 
because  though  he  did  perform  a  minute  act,  he  was  not  leagued 
in  the  general  conspiracy;  nor  was  the  act  done  with  a  traitor- 
ous design.  I  place  it  precisely  on  the  ground  taken  by  the  su- 
nraftne  court.  Is  not  thi«  reasonable?  Is  there  any  distinction 
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between  the  guilt  of  the  persons  embraced  by  the  construction 
of  the  constitution?  Was  not  Aaron  Burr  as  guilty  ns  hisafisoci- 
ates  on  the  island  assembled  by  his  direction?  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  England  between  the  guilt  of  the  principal  and  the  acces- 
sory before  the  fact?  They  are  equally  punishable  with  death.  The 
accessory  in  Great  Bntain  is  regarded  as  equally  guilty  wirh  tlie 
principaL  I  will  refer  to  the  particular  authorities  on  which  I  rely 
in  support  of  the  position,  that  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
there  is  no  differtnce  in  guilt  between  the  principal  and  acccssor\' 
before  the  fact.  4  Blavkstone^s  Commentaries^  p.  39. ''  The  general 
mle  of  the  ancient  law  is  this:  ^'Accessories  shall  suffer  the  same 
{Hinishment  as  their  principals.'  If  one  be  liable  to  death,  the 
other  is  also  liable."  "  But  by  the  statutes  relating  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy  a  distinction  is  made  bt't>veen  them:  accessories  after 
the  feet  being  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerg)'  in  almost  all  cases; 
which  is  denied  to  the  principals  and  accessories  before  the  fact 
in  many  cases."  1  Ho!e  p.  626.  "  If  A  be  indicted  as  principal 
and  acquitted,  he  shall  not  be  indicted  as  accessory  before;  and  if 
he  be,  he  may  plead  his  former  acquittal  in  bar;yir  it  is  in  sub' 
Hance  the  same  offence.^'*  But  if  he  be  indicted  as  principal  and 
acquitted,  he  may  yet  be  indicted  as  accessory  after;  for  they  are 
offences  of  several  natures."  See  also /?.  435.  Also />.  238.  (quoted 
before.)  2  Hawkins*  Ch.  29.  Sect.  TZ. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  court  to  what 
Foster  says  in  pages  361,  362.  He  states  that  there  is  some 
technical  distinction  between  them;  but  he  complains  of  some  of 
the  common  law  distinctions.  After  having  stated  that  the  point 
in  the  case  reported  by  Keh  ng  (which  was  of  an  accessory  after 
the  fact)  was  at  lenjrt/i  settled  upon  sound  principles  of  law  and 
reason;  but  that  the  reasoning  in  that  c;yie  founded  on  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  was  precedent  and  subsequent  to  the  fact,  was 
loo  refined  for  his  comprehension;  and  probably  would  continue 
so,  till  he  could  remove  ancient  landmarks,  and  forget  the  legal 
distinction  between  them,  and  ever}'  principal  of  law  founded  on  it. 
And  having  expressed  his  doubt,  that  as  a  person  indicted  as  a 
principal  could  not  be  convicted  upon  evidence  tending  barehj 
to  prove  him  to  have  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  that  an 
acquittal  upon  one  indictment  could  not  be  a  bar  to  a  second,  for 
an  offence  specifically  different  from  it.  He  proceeds  thus: 

**  There  were  at  common  law  some  other  rules,  touching  the 
connexion  between  principals  and  accessories,  not  I  doubt  perfect- 
ly well  founded;  lor  if  the  principal  stood  mute  of  malice,  or 
challenged  peremptorily  above  the  legal  numl)er  of  jurors,  or 
refused  to  answer  directly  to  the  charge,  the  accessor)'  could  not 
have  been  put  upon  his  trial,  because,  say  the  books,  the  principal 
ivas  not  attainted.  These  rules  seem  not  to  have  been  founded  on 
Vol.  II.  2  K 
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the  same  natural  justice^  or  sound  policy,  as  those  I  first  mention^ 
td^  H  wouiH,  I  think  have  been  extremely  d  ffi^ult,  for  a  c  m- 
mon  undf  rstand'mg  unpractised  in  artificial  ri'a\oning',  to  have 
discovered  that  the  mtrc  obstinacy  oi' one  :nc(»rrigible  offender, 
shoul-.l  by  aj)p<>intmciits  of  the  same  hiw,  stop  the  courSL'  of  jus- 
tice against  anoihrr;  that  tin;  accessor i/^  who  frequently  ia  the  lea^ 
der^  contriver  and  principal  in  the  villanij^  should  bf  permitted 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  justice  of  the  kingdom,  merely  because  the 
instrument  employed  b^  him  cannot  ke  prevailed  upon  to  deny 
the  charge,  and  put  himself  upon  a  legal  trial;  and  yet  this  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  felony,  till  the  statute  oi  the  1st  of  queen 
Ann  interposed  and  provided  a  remedv." 

I  ask  whether  this  court  will  make  a  distinction  merely  be« 
cause  it  is  made  in  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain,  in  direct 
defiance  of  that  which  is  believed  to  be  the  sound  and  real  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  even  by  those  who  make  the  distinction.  ShiU 
we  resort  to  the  common  law  of  England,  which  is  admitted  even 
by  their  ablest  judges  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  ma- 
ny parts,  to  justify  a  departure  from  common  sense?  Will  the 
court  do  this,  when  the  gentleman  does  not  contend  for  it,  be- 
cause it  is  just  and  right  but  because  he  would  not  remove  what 
Foster  terms  the  landmarks  of  the  law  ? 

But  even  allowing  the  defendant  the  common  law,  presence  is 
not  always  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  perpetrator  of  the  deed. 
It  was  said  yesterday  that  actual  presence  at  the  overt  act  was 
required  in  every  species  of  treason,  except  that  of  compassing 
the  king's  death.  The  constitution  does  not  mention  presence; 
thm  iorc  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason. 

Why  is  an  overt  act  necessary?  Is  it  not  because  the  intention 
of  the  heart  being  hidden,  the  law  requires  some  external  act  to 
manifest  that  intention  to  the  human  senses?  In  compassing  the 
king's  death  an  overt  act  is  certainly  required  to  shew  the  inten- 
tion. It  is  a  general  rule  and  must  prevail  in  that  case  as  well  as 
in  every  other.  It  may  indeed  be  more  essential  in  that  than  in 
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any  other  case,  to  prove  some  act  against  the  party  accused;  but 
I  can  see  no  ground  of  discrimination  between  it  and  other  ca$es, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  action.  iMr. 
Martin,  who  is  to  conclude  this  motion,  may  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  point  out  some  reason;  but  at  present  I  can  see  no  dif- 
ference nor  any  difficulty  on  that  point.  'I'he  proof  ol  an  overt  act  is 
more  essential  in  this  than  in  other  easos,  because,  as  the  indict- 
ment is  founrUdon  the  ir.ttntion,  it  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out such  pro(  f,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  noe\  idence  by  parol 
or  word  oi  mouth  would  be  suffiv  ient:  some  deed  is  necessar\-  to 
evn.ct  the  designs  ol  the  mind.  Secondly,  because  it  is  in  this  trea- 
son alone  that  the  intention  is  punishable;  and  therefore  it  is  more 
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proper  that  it  should  be  proved  hy  an  open  act.  In  the  treason  of 
kvving  war?  it  is  not  the  intention  which  m  ikts  the  gnih:  there- 
niuc  he  an  inljstwent  and  marching  ot"  soldiers,  to  complete  the 
guih^'  inteniion  with  which  they  are  inlisted  and  marched.  The  as- 
KmMage  on  Man  i'  rhassett's  island,  if  completely  armed,  would 
in  Great  Britain  have  umounter]  to  treason;  and  if  treason  there, 
will  not  the  same  acts  be  treason  here  ?  The  mode  of  treason  in 
compassing  the  king*s  death,  consisting  in  the  intention,  requires, 
bdispensaMy^  proof  of  an  overt  aci.  But  thrre  is  no  greater  neces- 
*  %\Xx  is  presence  in  one  kind  of  treason  than  in  the  othtr.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  ohservntions  are  material;  but  thry  are  made  in 
nticipation  oi  the  remarks  of  iVIr.  Martin,  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
inch  distinction  as  they  allege;  and  that  .actual  presence  is  not 
necessan*.  And  perhaps  on  further  reflection  he  will  not  insist  on 
die  distinction.  I  contend  therefot'e,  that  though  Aaron  Burr 
might  not  be  actually  present,  he  might  commit  the  act  charged 
in  the  indictment.  He  might  levy  war;  and  whether  he  did  or  not 
is  a  question  oi  law  and  fact  which  must  be  left  to  the  jur}-  to  de- 
cide. To  my  limited  understanding,  so  many  motions  addressed 
to  the  court,  the  consumption  of  its  time,  and  the  intrusion  on 
its  patience,  in  a  disv  ussion  relating  to  contested  facts,  and  es- 
pecially this  singular  motion  to  arrest  evidence  relevant  to  the  point 
in  issue,  are  as  improper,  irregular  and  unjust,  as  they  are  unu- 
sual and  extraordinary. 

I  say  that  the  question,  whether  a  man  be  a  principal  or  not,  is 
in  this  case  emphatically  a  question  of  fact  as  well  as  law.  We 
charge  the  prisoner  with  levying  war.  He  says  that  he  is  not 
guilt}'.  We  say,  that  the  facts  ;;re  proved  by  the  evidence.  He 
sa)  s,  that  he  is  an  accessor^'  and  not  a  principal  and  therefore  not 
guilty.  His  counsel  call  on  the  court  to  decide  the  vtrry  question 
which  the  jur\"  arc  called  on  to  decide  by  the  issue  on  their 
plea  of  not  guiltij.  If  the  court  arrest  the  prosecution  on  the 
ground,  that  the  iacts  proved  do  not  make  him  guilty  of  levying 
war  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  it  decides  on  the  plea 
and  decides  the  fact  without  hearing  the  evidence.  It  in  fact 
decides  the  whole  cause. 

By  making  the  question  presented  by  th<f  constitution  and  the 
act  of  congress  the  only  questiop  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  (that 
18,  did  the  accused  levy  war?)  we  get  clear  of  all  the  subtilities 
and  refinements  of  the  common  law;  which  require  an  under- 
standing infinitely  more  acute  than  mine  to  state  or  even  to  com- 
f»rehend  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  bewildered  in  this  labyrinth  of 
aw.  I  have  si-en  gentlemen,  in  merelv  attempting  to  argue,  per- 
fectly Ijewiidered  in  a  chaos  which  tht-y  iht-mselvcs  had  created.  I 
think  it  will  be  fortunate  for  this  countn*,  if  we  expound  the  con- 
stitution bv  the  rules  of  common  sense,  without  the  distinctions 
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of  the  common  law.  There  is  too  much  sididlity;,  too  much  rc- 
finementv  too  much  complexity  in  it  for  a  practical  system.  A 
man  may  devote  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  its  study,  and  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  it  completely.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  be 
will  mismterpret  some  parts,  of  it,  however  learned  he  may  be. 
Even  the  gentleman's  argument  was  so  abstruse  "finom  the  sub* 
tilities  and  niceties  derived  from  that  s^'Stem,  that  not  more  than 
half  a  doaen  among  us  were  able  to  understand  the  direct  scope 
of  it.  Let  us  then  have  a  system  of  our  own  adapted  to  the  situ* 
atjon,  habits  and  feelings  of  the  country,  without  the  absnnfilies, 
the  trash  and  rubbish  of , the  common  law. 

I  said,  that  the  common  law  was  not  in  force.  This  may  re- 
quire some  explanation.  I  should  not  deem  it  Accessary  to  make 
it,  if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  rightly  understocxi  the 
extent  of  my  admission  on  the  mibject.  But  I  think  it  necessaiy 
to  remove  any  doubts  and  prevent  misconceptions.  The  court 
will  observe,  that  in  civil  cases  congress  have  made  a  provision  for 
this  defect  by  the  act*  of  1789.  But  this  does  not  extend  to  cri- 
minal cases- by  its  very  terms.  How  far  certimi  parts  may  have 
been  adopted,  by  the  use  of  certaun  technical  expressions,  is  an 
important  question  requiring  no  decision  now.  Certain  parts  of  it 
have  been  taken  into  use,  by  the  use  of  certain  technical  phrases 
in  the  constitution  aiid  some  acts  of  congress.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  very  able  men,  who  have  combated  the  doctrine  that  the 
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common  law  is  tn  force,  that  some  particular  parts  of  it  have  a 
sanction  from  the  constitution  as  iar  as  they  are  necessarily  com- 
prehended in  the  technical  phrases  which  express  the  powers  de* 
legated  to  the  government,  and  that  certain  other  parts  thereof  are 
and  may  be  adopted  by  congress  as  necessar}'  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  powers  expressly  delegated. 

I'his  idea  is  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Virginia  assembly  in  the  session  of  1799 — 1800,  written  by  Mr. 
Madison  aided  by  ^ome  other  able  men.  Beyond  this  limiution 
the  common  law  has  not  been  adopted  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  : 

I  have  said,  that  certain  parts  of  it  have  been  adopted  by  the 
c  ol  certain  technical  phrases  in  the  constitution.  For  instance  it 
provides,  *'  that  the  trial  of  :f!l  crimes  (except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment) shall  be  by  jur\."  Ever)-  person  indicted  must  be 
tried  by  a  jury.  Thr  trial  by  jury  is  a  technical  phrase  of  the 
common  law.  By  its  insertion  in  the  constitution,  that  part  of  the 
common  law  which  prescribes  the  numi^er,  the  unanimity  of  the 
jury  and  the  right  of  challenge  is  adopted.  The  constitution 
does  not  say  of  what  number  a  jury  shall  consist:  whether  of 
twelve,  thirteen  or  twenty-three,  or  any  other  number.  But  ac- 
cording ta  the  practical  construction  of  the  constitution,  we  take 
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it  to  mean  twelve  men;  and  that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  which  they  pronounce.  And  whence  do  we  get  this 
order  but  from  the  word  trial?  Whence  does  the  accused  get  the 
right  to  a  peremptor}'  challenge  or  a  challenge  for  cause?  They 
spring  from  the  word  jury  in  the  constitution.  The  act  of  con- 
gress does  not  give  him  the  right  of  peremptorily  challenging 
thirt}'-five.  It  says,  that  if  any  person  indicted  of  treason  shsdi 
challenge  peremptorily  above  the  number  of  thirty-five  of  the 
jur}',  the  court  shall  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  person  so  challeng- 
ing as  if  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty  and  render  judgment  accord- 
ingiy,  from  which  the  right  of  challenging  thirty-five  or  a  certain 
number  is  implied;  and  this  act  is  itself  founded  on  the  words  of 
the  constitution,  trial  by  jury*  There  is  in  that  law  not  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  a  challenge  for  cause;  and  yet  it  is  deduced 
from  the  practical  construction  of  the  common  law,  that  he  has 
a  right  to  challenge  for  cause.  The  whole  of  this  doctrine  and  all 
these  rights  are  deduced  from  those  words  in  the  constitution. 

I  said,  that  the  question,  whether  a  man  were  principal  or  not, 
was  a  question  of  law  and  fact  which  the  jury  must  decide;  and 
the  question,  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  in  the  first  or  second 
degree,  is  a  question  of  law  and  fagt  which  the  jury  must  also 
decide.  The  question, "  who  is  a  principal  in  the  second  degree?" 
is  a  question  of  law  on  which  the  court  may  instruct  the  jurj*.  The 
court  may  decide  that  question  with  reference  to  any  particular 
case  coming  before  it:  but  the  question,  whether  the  person 
charged  as  a  principal  be  so,  is  a  question  compounded  of  law  and 
fact.  The  question  here  is  not  who  is  a  principal,  but  whether 
the  accused,  who  stands  charged  as  such,  be  so  in  his  conduct. 
It  is  compounded  of  fact  and  law  and  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
subject  to  be  informed  by  the  court  as  to  the  law. 

In  the  illustration  of  this  doctrine  the  court  may  say,  that  he  is 
a  principal  in  the  first  degree  or  actor  or  principal  in  the  second 
degree,  present,  aiding  and  abetting;  but  this  presence  need  not 
be  within  sight  or  hearing;  for  if  a  party  be  engaged  in  the  same 
enterprise  with  the  actors  and  stationed  where  he  can  give  them 
aid  or  protection,  he  is  a  princii>al.  Of  all  these  circumstances 
the  jury  must  judge  according  to  the  evidence  and  apply  the  law 
as  they  find  the  facts  proved.  The  whole  evidence  must  therefore 
go  before  them;  and  they  may  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the 

fact. 

Therefore,  whether  he  contend  that  he  is  merely  an  accessor}' 
and  not  punishable,  or  only  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  and 
therefore  not  punishable  until  alter  the  conviction  of  the  principal 
in  the  first  degrti*,  yet  as  v/e  charge  him  with  levying  war,  we 
have  .1  right  to  iiiiroJur^:  ail  our  evidence  and  to  call  on  the  jury 
to  decide  all  the  questions  resulting  from  that  evidence. 
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The  second  reason  alleged  by  Mr.  Wickham  in  support  of  his 
motioD,  as  I  understand  his  arrangement,  is  **  that  if  the  accused 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason^  he  is  a  principal  only  in  the  second 
degree;  and  his  guilt  being  merely  derivative,  no  parol  evidence 
can  be  admitted  against  him  until  a  record  be  produced  of  die 
conviction  of  the  offenders  in  the^  first  degree."  It  does  not  go  to 
shew,  (for  it  is  not  true)  that  this  is  the  doctrine  in  Great  firit^ 
wiih  respect  to  principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree. 

The  argument,  that  he  whose  guilt  is  di-riv;itive  should  not 
be  tried  before  the  conviction  of  him  from  whom  the  guilt  is 
derived,  is  already  answered  by  shewing  that  the  question, 
whether  the  accused  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  or  not, 
is  a  question  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  and  belongs  to  the  jury  to 
decide.  Whence  is  this  idea  taken,  that  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
hiTonsequence  of  his  absence  from  the  spot  is  merely  derivative? 
Gentlemen  sav,  from  the  common  law:  a  system  which  thev  ac« 
knowledge  themselves  is  not  in  force.  It  is  derived  not  only  from 
the  common  law  which  is  not  in  force,  but  trom  a  technical  or  ar- 
tificial rule  not  founded  in  justice  or  right:  that  the  guilt  of  the 
absentee  is  only  derivative.  This  is  an  obser%'alion  which  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  illustrate.  I  have  already  stated  it  candidly; 
and  I  hope  I  have  proved  its  injustice  and  absurdity  from  its  re- 
sult. The  prisoner  who  projected  the  plot,  the  prime  mover  of 
the  expedition,  stands  under  this  rule  in  a  secondan  point  of 
view;  and  his  guilt  cannot  be  ascertained  till  Biaimerhassett  be 
tried.  The  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  would  unquestionably  ter- 
minate in  this  result,  which  is  repugnant  to  tver\-  principle  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  guilt  of  the  ieadc-r  cannot  be  inquired  into 
till  the  guilt  of  his  followers  be  proved ! 

It  is  derived  not  onlv  from  the  common  law,  but  from  a  system 
which  does  not  embrace  that  rule  in  relation  to  princi{>als  in  the 
second  degree  where  the  guilt  is  obviously  derivative'.  They  say, 
that  Bun's  guilt  is  derivative;  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  tried 
till  the  party  from  whom  he  derives  his  guilt  be  convicted.  Now 
suppose  A  indicted  for  aiding  B  to  murder  C;  A's  guilt  is  de- 
rivative; he  could  not  aid  B  to  murder  C,  unless  B  did  actually 
murder  C.  According  to  their  doctrine,  A  could  not  br  tried  till 
B  was  convicted,  and  a  record  of  his  convirtion  produced.  Yet 
by  the  common  law  A  can  be  indicted  and  tound  guilt\  htiorc 
B.  How  inconsistent  is  this  artificial  complicated  SNStem  wid.  it- 
seli !  Derivative  guilt  cannot  be  tried  till  the  pnncipal  guilt  be 
first  proved;  vet  this  verv  ame  s\stem,  in  its  tc  .hnical  discirai- 
•  nation,  permits  a  prim.ipal  in  the  stcond  degree,  whose  guili  on  a 
parity  of  princ^pli  is  dtrivntive,  to  be  tried  ar.d  convittcd  beiore 
the  principal  in  th.-r  fir-it  dcgrte.  A  is  charged  with  rhe  lact.  con- 
victed and  hung,  before  B  is  tried  or  even  prosecuted.  This  is 
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proved  by  1  Hale  p.  437«:  *^Jf  there  be  an  indictmeiit  of  mur- 
der or  man  slaughter  against  A/that  the  felonice  he.  percussit  .3 
whereof  he  died;  and  that  C  and  D  were  present,  abetting 
aiding  and  assisting  to  A  ad  feloniam  et  murdrum  &fc.  modo  et 
forma  pntdicta  faciend.  And  A  appears  not;  but  C  and  D  appear; 
they  shall  be  arraigned  and  receive  their  judgment  if  convicted, 
diough  A  neither  appear  nor  be  outlawed."  Shall  we  sanction  a 
doctrine  which  is  inconsistent  with  itselif  Shall  we  adopt  an  un- 
just rule  from  a  system  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself?  For 
this  case  is  an  express  and  pointed  authority  to  prove,  that  a  man 
whose  guilt  is  derivative,  who  is  not  the  perpetrator  of  the  of- 
fcik:e,  but  a  mere  aider  or  abettor  in  doing  it,  may  be  tried  and 
convicted  before  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  tried  or  even 

Chief  Justice. — That  is  the  case  of  being  present  at  the  fact 
where  the  party  is  considered  as  an  actor. 

Mr.  Hay.  He  is  not  the  perpetrator  or  acton  He  merely  aids 
and  abets;  for  A  who  appears  not  is  represented  to  be  the  actor. 
You  will  observe  sir,  that  in  felony  a  distinction  is  made  between 
principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
tors, though  they  may  be  present,  are  in  the  second  degree;  but 
all  who  are  implicated  in  treason  are  principals  without  any  such 
distinction.  It  is  superseded  by  the  humanity  as  well  as  ingenuity 
of  modem  justice;  but  according  to  the  old  common  law  of 
England,  the  principal  in  the  second  degree  could  not  be  tried 
without  the  conviction  of  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  offence, 
as  the  preceding  section  in  Hale  states;  **  Anciently,  he,  that 
struck  Uie  stroke  whereof  the  party  died,  was  only  the  principal; 
and  those  that  were  prt^sent  aiding  and  assisting  were  but  in  the 
nature  of  accessories,  and  should  not  be  put  upon  their  trial  till 
he  that  gave  the  stroke  were  attaint  by  outlawry  or  judgment. 
But  at  this  time,  and  long  since,  the  law  hath  been  taken 
otherwise"  &c. 

The  argument  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  the  question  or  point 
in  issue.  He  is  indicted  for  levying  war.  The  argument  sup- 
poses that  he  did  levy  war.  He  says,  that  he  is  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree  whose  guilt  is  derivative.  It  is  in  substance  a 
surrender  of  the  controversy;  for  the  argument  is  predicated  on 
a  supposition,  that  he  did  the  act  wherewith  he  is  charged^ 
Whether  he  levied  war  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  which  he  has 
given  up  by  saying,  that  he  levied  it  in  the  second  degree*  This 
concession  puts  an  end  to  the  argument.  The  constituuon 
knows  no  such  distinction  as  princip«b  in  the  first  and  second 
degree. 
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We  admit  that  there  are  no  accessories  in  treason;  Why? 
They  say  because  the  constitution  says  nothing  about  them.  Ma]^ 
I  not  then  say,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  accused  did  levy 
war.  It  is  totally  immaterial  whether  he  did  levy  war  in  one 
character  or  another. 

Chief. Justice. — I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Wickham  as  say- 
ing, that  the  accused  did  levy  war.  He  denied  it.  He  does  not 
say,  that  he  levied  war  at  all;  but  that  at  common  law  he  who 
counsels  or  procures  a  war  to  be  levied  by  another  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  accessory;  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  accessories  is  a 
creature  of  the  common  law,  which  is  not  in  force;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  creature  can  exist  without  the  creator;  but  if  the 
common  law  were  in  force  with  the  doctrine  of  accessories,  then 
he  must  be  proceeded  against  as  guilty'^of  accessorial  treason* 

Mr.  Hay.  Being  indisposed,  I  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wickham's  argument.  I 
judge  the  part  which  I  did  not  understand  by  that  which  I  did. 
But  as  he  said,  that  if  the  accused  were  guiliy  as  a  principal  in 
the  treason,  he  was  so  in  the  second  degree,  I  had  a  right  to 
consider  it  as  an  explicit  admission  that  he  did  levy  war,  not  in 
the  first  but  second  degree. 

Chief  Justice. — He  says,  that  if  he  be  a  principal  at  all  he  is 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree;  not  by  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution but  bv  the  common  law;  that  it  is  an  accessorial  offence. 
This  is  the  idea  which  I  have  of  his  argument  and  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  vou. 

Mr.  Hay.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  at  the  time,  that  the  argu- 
ment used  by  Mr.  Wickham  amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the 
question;  and  I  am  still  disposed  to  believe,  though  I  am  not 
sure,  that  my  commentary  on  his  argument  was 'Correct.  They 
themselves  have  placed  it  on  accessorial  ground,  though  there  arc 
no  accessories  in  treason.  As  they  admitf  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon law  to  which  accessories  are  incidental,  it  was  but  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  gentleman's  position,  that  he  levied  war  hi  the 
second  degree;  and  if  he  levied  it  in  any  character,  he  was  guilty 
under  the  constitution  which  recognises  no  distinction.  But  they 
used  this  objection  to  enable  them  to  stand,  as  the  gentleman  told 
us,  on  sure  ground.  Let  us  examine  it  further. 

It  comes  too  late  even  if  it  were  good  in  law,  being  waived  bv 
the  submission  of  the  accused  to  go  to  trial.  1  East  101.  The  ver\' 
book  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  proves  this  point.  Treating  of 
treasons  of  an  accessorial  nature  he  says,  that "  in  these  cases  there- 
fore the  treason  is  of  a  derivative  nature,  and  depends  entirely 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  agent  have  or  have  not  been 
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grih)'^  of  suth  treason.  The  proof  of  which  can  only  be  legally 
established  by  his  conviction,  if  he  continue  amc^nable  to  justice, 
or  his  nttainder  by  outlawry  if  he  abscond;  unless<the  accessory 
choosr  to  wahe  the  bniejit  ojtht  Imv  and  submit  to  a  triaL^^ 

And  has  he  not  waived  the  benefit  of  the  law?  Has  he  made 
iny  objection  to  a  trial  till  the  conviction  of  the  principal?  Has  not 
his  submission  to  the  trial  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  making 
,this  oljjcction  at  this  time? 

1  Hak  p»  623.  places  this  subject  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view: 
"  If  the  accessory  be  indicted  either  alone  or  together  with  the 
principal,  process  of  outlawry  shall  not  go  against  the  accessory 
tin  the  principal  be  attainted  or  outlawed,  neither  shall  he  be  put 
to  plead  till  the  principal  nppear."  *>^  The  accessory  shall  not  be 
constrained  to  answer  his  indictment  till  the  principal  be  tried, 
hut  if  he  will  waive  that  benejit  and  put  himself^pon  his  trial  be- 
fore the  principal  be  tried^  he  mays  and  hia  aquittal  or  conviction  up' 
onttttch  trial  in  good.  But  it  seems  necessary  rn  such  case  to  respite 
judgment  till  the  principal  be  convicted  and  attaint;  for  if  the  prin" 
cipsl  be  after  acquitted,  that  conviction  of  the  accessory  is  an- 
nulled, and  no  judgment  ought  to  be  given  against  him;  but  if  he 
ht  a^uitted,  that  acquittal  is  good;  and  he  shall  be  discharged." 
Here  the  doctrine  is  plainly  set  forth.  It  appears  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  accessory  may  be  tried  together;  and  therefor*  the  ac-' 
ceMory  cannot  require  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal. 
Ho  may  relinquish  the  benefit  and  put  himself  upon  his  trial  be- 
fore him;  by  which  he  can  sustain  no  possible  injury  because  the 
judgment  may  be  respited  till  the  conviction  of  the  principal. 

The  same  doctrine  is  further  explained  and  confirmed  in 
2  Hale  p.  224.:  ^^  In  ancient  time,  if  the  principal  appeared  not,  the 
accessory  was  not  put  to  answer.  But  of  later  times  the  accessory, 
if  he  appear,  hath  been  arraigned  and  put  to  plead;  but  process 
against  the  inquest  and  trial  ccaseth  till  the  principal  come  in  or 
be  attaint  by  outlawry.  But  the  accessory  may  pray  process 
ligitrnst  the  principal,  ^  renuntiari  juri  pro  se  introducto;^^  and  his 
consent  makeif  it  not  error;  and  therefore  if  the  accessory  be  ac- 
quitted before  the  principal  tried,  it  is  agreed,  tluit  it  is  a  good 
acquittal;  and  by  the  same  reason  if  he  were  convict,  it  is  a 
good  conviction;  yet  no  judgment  sliall  be  given  against  him 
upon  that  conviction  till  the  principal  tried.'*  The  accessory, 
if  he  submit  to  trial,  cannot  require  the  pi*oduction  of  the  record 
of  tht.  conviction  of  the  principal.  If  he  do  not  choose  to  submit 
to  trial,  he  may  insist  on  the  production  of  such  record;  and  he 
cannot  then  be  put  on  his  trial  without  it. 

B  t  a  piincipal  in  the  second  degree  cannot  object  to  his  trial, 
ihourh  the  principal  in  the  first  degrc.  has  not  been  tried.  He  can- 
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not  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  as  I  have  already  shewn*  [See  abo 
2  Haxvk.  322.] 

B;.  declaring  this  objection  too  late,  the  accused  sustainsjio  »- 
convcnienctr.  Admitting  him  to  be  a  principal  in  the  second  dc* 
gree  and  not  punishable  till  the  conviction  of  Blannerhassetc,  I  ask 
what  inconvenience,  difficulty  or  hardship  could  he  sustain?  Whit 
can  he  want  by  a  fair  trial  that  he  has  not  now;  as  the  judgmcoK 
may  be  respited  till  the  principal  from  whom  the  guilt  is  derived 
be  convicted?  The  judgment  may  be  arrested  according  to  the' 
authority  of  Hale  just  quoted  till  the  conviction  of  BlannerhassetL 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  ^^  how  could  the  accused  do  otherwise 
than  submit  to  a  trial,  being  indicted  for  levying  war,  and  of  coane 
calculating  that  he  was  to  be  proved  a  principal  in  the  first  degree? 
The  answer  is  obvious  and  conclusive,  as  furnished  by  the  con- 
stitution of  thei^nited  States;  which  prescribes  this  to  be  the 
form  of  indictment  against  him.  It  charges  him  with  lev)nng 
war  against  the  United  States;  and  this  is  the  only  charge  which 
can  be  constitutionally  made  against  him.  The  indictment  carniot 
be  formed  in  any  other  shape.  If  therefore  he  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  necessity*  of  producing  a  record  of  the  convictio& 
of«  the  principal,  he  ought  to  have  proceeded  as  they  do  in  such 
cases  in  Ei^qland.  If  in  Great  Britain  a  derivative  offender  wish  to 
•  avail  himseli  of  this  rule  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  the  principal 
offender,  he  objects  at  the  outset,  that  he  does  not  choose  to  be 
tried  till  the  principal  offender  be  convicted;  and  the  court  then 
postpones  the  trial.  If  the  rule  is  to  be  resorted  to,  it  ought  to  be 
so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  there;  and  not  by  a  motion  in 
the  midst  of  a  trial  to  exclude  evidence.  In  Great  Britain  nothing 
is  said  after  going  into  trial  to  prevent  the  facts  from  being  prov- 
ed before  the  jury.  The  objection,  as  now  made,  is  much  more 
formidable  here  than  in  that  counlr\-.  There  it  only  -delays  the  tri- 
al; but  here  it  is  urged  not  to  delay  but  to  defeat  by  excluding  evi- 
dence directly  relevant.  What  a  dilemma  does  it  not  involve? 
What  difficulty  does  it  not  produce?  Is  he  to  be  released  without 
a  trial?  or  are  the  jury  to  l>e  discharged?  Is  he  to  be  tried  on  one 
half  the  evidence  or  on  no  evidence  at  all?  This  objection  might 
as  well  have  been  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial  as  now. 
See  how  improperly  the  gentlemen  avail  themselves  of  these  com- 
mon law  rules!  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  rule  origmatcd  and  is  so 
expounded  as  to  produce  no  practical  inconvenience,  the  accessory 
must  call  tor  his  record  before  the  trial  begins,  not  after  it  is 
commenced.  But  here  he  calls  for  it  after  he  has  submitted  to  a 
trial  and' the  jur}-  are  sworn  and  have  heard  part  of  the  evidence. 
The  result  then  must  be,  if  his  motion  succeed,  either  to  dis- 
charge the  jury  or  reject  the  evidence.  Surely  the  objection  then 
comes  too  late. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  charged  the 
prisoner  with  having  levied  war,  being  absent.  According  to  the 
flIuatioD  in  which  he  stands,  he  may  either  submit  to  a  trial  or 
rtqiute  the  production  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal.  But 
the  answer  to  this  remark  will  he  found  under  the  third  head  of 
iity*  I  will  only  observe  now,  that  in  this  country  it  is  not  ne- 
"V  that  the  indictment  should  distinctly  state,  that  the  per- 
gA  charged  with  levying  war  was  actually  absent.  If  the  evi- 
dence be  excluded  on  this  ground  the  trial  will  be  defeated;* but 
if  ve  go  on  Aid  the  prisoner  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
[rfSnciple.  he  can  have  it  by  respiting  the  judgment;  but  the  trial 
»  as  fair  now  as  it  will  be  hereafter. 

I  have  always  considered  it  as  a  sacred  principle,  that  all  the 
mdence  relevant  to  the  point  in  issue  ought  to  be  heard  by 
the  jury.  'I  he  accused  is  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  thact  objec- 
tion in  the  midst  ol  a  trial.  I  call  upon  them  to  produce  a  one 
single  case  to  shew  their  right  to'hiake  this  objection  at  this  par- 
ticular time.   I  am  confident  they  can  produce  no  such  case. 

If  the  prisoner  say  thai  there  is  a  point  or  fact  which  must 
be  proved  before  his  conviction,  the  evidence  cannot  be  stop- 
ped on  that  account.  Thi-re  is  no  example  in  all  judicial  histo- 
ry of  excluding  relevant  testimony  from  being  heard  by  the  ju- 
ry. In  Mitchelfs  case,  2  Dallas  348.  356.  the  attempt  might 
have  been  made«  if  legal.  There  was  only  one  witness  to  the 
overt  act:  the  attack  on  general  Neville's  house.  One  witness 
only  proved  positively  that  he  was  there.  He  was  seen  by  others 

Sling  to  the  place;  and  another  witness  said,  it  ran  in  his  head 
at  he  saw  him  there.  So  that  the  overt  act  was  in  fact  only 
proved  by  one  witness.  Yet  there  was  no  call  for  proof  of  the 
overt  act  first  or  to  exclude  evidence.  There  was  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  testimony.  The  rule  which  authorizes  the  pri- 
soner to  call  for  evidence  of  the  overt  act  where  laid,  before 
you  go  into  another  county,  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule; 
because  until  the  evidence  on  the  first  be  given,  the  other  is  not 
relevant.  Nor  is  any  exception  furnishett  by  the  rule  which  re- 
quires, that  before  evidence  of  the  act  of  another  person  is  given 
against  the  accused,  the  connexion  between  them  ntust  be  prov- 
ed; because  until  such  connexion  be  proved,  such  evidence  is  not 
relevant. 

The  third  position  which  the  gentleman  undertook  to  estxiblish 
was,  *^  that  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the  indictment 
charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  ibland, 
evidence,  which  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  is 
inapplicable." 

On  this  ground  a  motion  is  made  to  exclude  the  residue  of  the 
'•videncc  of  the  United  States;  assuming  that  there  will  be  nc 
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evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  on  the  s|)ot.  Now  suppose  before 
any  witness  was  examined^  they  had  thought  prot>cr  to  assume 
this  same  position,  founded  on  my  opening  statement,  could  they 
not  on  the  same  improper  ground  have  excluded  all  investigation 
by  a  motion  to  exclude  all  evidence  whatever?  So  monstrous  a  pio- 
position  cannot  be  supported.  But  admitting  the  principle.'  to  be 
true,  that  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  evidence  is  to  be  excluded.  The  very  objection  implies,  that 
evidence  has  been  heard.  How  else  could  it  be  &I)ewn,  that  there 
was  any  variance  between  the  evidence  and  the  charge  stated  in 
the  indictment?  If  there  were  such  variance,  a  motion  might  be 
made  to  the  court  to  give  its  opinions  to  the  jury  to  attend  to 
that  variance  and  regard  only  the  proper  evidence.  If  the  evi- 
dence be  relevant  to  the  charge,  it  must  be  heard.  If  it  do  not 
prove  the  charge,  that  is,  if  th'.re  be  a  material  variance,  still  it 
must  be  heard;  and  the  partv  may  state  the  variance  and  immate* 
riality  of  the  evidence,  and  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury 
thereon.  But  as  the  jury  have  a  right  to  decide  even  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  they  must  have  all  the  evidence  be- 
fore them. 

But  the  inference  is  not  warranted,  that  the  evidence  here  is  ' 
inapplicable,  because  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  for  he  is  not 
stated  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  bm 
to  have  levied  war  on  the  island  at  such  a  time  with  such  a 
view.  Evidence  which  proves  the  fact,  that  war  was  levied  "on 
Blannerhassetts's  island,  is  directly  applicable  to  the  indictment, 
and  completely  supports  it. 

But  let  us  examine  the  doctrine  on  which  Mr*  Wickham  so 
confidently  relies  to  support  this  position;  and  in  which  he  said  he 
could  not  fail,  if  he  failed  in  the  others.  The  idea,  that  the  in- 
dictment should  state  him  to  have  been  absent,  in  order  to  let  in 
the  evidence,  is  not  founded  in  law.  So  far  is  this  from  being  cor- 
rect, that  an  accessory  before  the  fact  who  was  never  on  the  spot, 
may  be  convicted  under  an  indictment,  charging  him  as  the  ac- 
tual perpetrator  of  the  offence. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  counterfeiting  the  coin  is  treason  tQ 
England.  In  1  Hale  p.  214.  it  is  stated,  that  "  if  many  conspire  to 
counterfeit  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and  one  of  them  doth  the  fact 
upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy,  it  is  treason  m  all;  and  they 
may  be  ail  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally  within  this  sta- 
tute; for  in  such  case  in  treason  all  arc  principals."  See  also^. 
238.  "  Though  the  receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  it,  be  a  princi- 
pal traitor,  and  shall  not  be  said  an  accessory,  yet  this  much  he 
partakes  of  an  ace  essory,  that  his  indictment  must  be  special  of 
the  receipt,  and  not  generally,  that  hv  did  the  things  xvliich  mat/ 
be  othenvlac  in  case  of  one^  that  h  a  procxtrer^  counsellor  or  con* 
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mfiUr.^  East  Ut  voL  126,  12S^.  lays  down  precisely  the  same 
dor  trim*:  ^  As  all  accomplices  in  treason  are  principals  as  much 
SB  those  who  do  the  act,  there  i.v  nothing  to  remark  of  difference 
ktween  them  in  raspect  of  the  ini6ctmentJ*^  ^'  An  indfictmenf, 
amiDSt  a  receiver  of  a  traitor  after  the  fact,  must  charge  him  spe- 
aally  with  the  receipt,  and  not  generally  that  he  did  the  thing; 
iMch  is  otherwise  in  case  of  one  who  is  a  procurer^  counsellor  or 
usenterJ* 

The  language  of  these  authoritiesjs  clear  and  explicit  to  shew 
that  a  procurer  may  be  indicted  generally  of  treason  as  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  it.  Gentlemen  say  that  evidence  which  shews  that 
oe  was  not  present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  or  which  does 
DOC  prove  him  to  have  been  present,  is  inapplicable  to  this  indict- 
ment; and  this  point  Mr.  Wickham  in  his  argument  stated  to  be 
iodiKputabty  clear;  yet  these  authorities  are  directly  contrar}'. 
They  shew  that  with  respect  to  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
who  was  never  on  the  spot  where  the  overt  act  is  committed, 
evidence  proving  him  to  he  an  accessor}'  is  admissible,  under  an 
indictment  charging  him  with  being  on  the  spot,  and  with  being 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  offence.  If  this  be  law  (and  it  ap- 
pears to  he  clearly  so,  as  it  is  lajd  down  in  ver)*  positive  plain 
terms,  and  the  doctrine  is  reasonable  in  itself)  it  furnishes  a  com- 

Sete  refutation  of  this  objection,  though  it  is  the  main  pillar  of 
[r.  Wkkham's  argument.  His  great  objection  is  this:  that  the 
Erisoner  is  charged  with  having  levied  war  on  the  island,  when 
e  was  not  there.  The  charge  is  in  the  ver)'  language  of  the  con- 
stitution with  the  addition  of  time,  place  and  object;  and  this  is 
fully  sufficient.  The  objection  resolves  itself  into  a  general  prin- 
ciple: that  the  accused  should  be  informed  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainttfj  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  prepare  his  defence. 

iVIr.  Randolph  referred  to  the  provision  in  the  constitution^ 
but  objected  to  its  exposition  on  the  principles  of  what  we  deem 
to  be  common  sense.  But  it  is  the  surest  and  safest  guide  on  all 
occasions.  When  a  man  is  accused  of  a  particular  offence,  it 
ought  to  be  so  described,  that  he  may  distinctly  understand  it, 
in  order  to  meet  it  with  his  defence;  for  if  it  be  doubtful  or  am- 
biguous, he  may  be  surprised  and  oppressed.  The  prisoner  is 
charged  with  having  levied  war  against  the  United  States  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  on  the  lOch  December  1806.  It  gives  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  intended  to  be  proved  against  him.  It 
communicates  to  his  mind  information  so  certain  that  he  cannot 
possibly  doubt*  What  species  of  certainty  is  required  in  an  in- 
dictment? The  offence  itself,  and  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
committing  it,  must  l)e  described  with  reasonable  certainty.  Is 
this  indictment  defective  for  want  of  certainty  in  any  of  these 
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requisites?  It  charges  the  oflfence  minutely  snd  p^rdcubrly:  the 
day  when^  the  place  xvhtre^  and  the  object  J^r  which^  the  accused 
committed  it.  Let  us  appeal  to  our  own  understandings  and  ask 
what  more  in  reason  and  justice  could  he  required.   The  spedfi- 
cation  of  all  the  circumstances,  a  detail  of  aU  the  evidence,  has 
never  been  known  to  be  inserted  in  any  indictment,  Foster  says 
in  pag'r  194:  ^^  the  overt  act  is  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner 
must  apply  his  defence;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  de- 
fail  of  the  evidence  intended  io  be  given  should  be  setforth^^  **  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  charge  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  certaint)', 
so  that  the  defendant  may  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  it  and  pre- 
pare to  give  an  answer  to  it.''  And  East  repeats  the  same  sen- 
timent 1  vol.  p.  121.  And  in  pages  115,  116.  he  says,  '*  evciy 
indictment  for  high  treason  must  lay  the  offence  to  have  been 
committed  traitorously^  and  should  conclude  against  the  duty  of 
the  defendant's  allegiance."  **  It  is  sufficient  if  the  species  of 
treason  (such  as  compassing  the  king's  death)  be  laid  to  be  done 
traitorously.  There  is  no  necessity  to  charge  every  separate  overt 
act^  relating  thereto^  to  be  so  done.'* 

The  indictment  docs  not  say  whether  he  were  present  or  ab- 
sent. The  fair  inference  is,  that  he  was  present  But  it  is  not  ma- 
terial whether  he  were  personally  present  or  not.  The  charge  laid 
is,  that  he  levied  war  against  the  United  states  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  wnrlike  manner;  and  this 
is  the  overt  act  to  which  he  must  apply  his  defence.  It  is  stated 
with  reasonable  certainty  and  according  to  the  constitution,  and 
the  authorities  I  have  cited.  See  also  1  East  125.  on  the  same 
subject.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  tho-igh 
not  in  Mr.  Wickham's  argument,  that  the  indictment  had  fixed 
the  locality  of  the  crime  to  the  island.  From  the  state  of  the  evi- 
dence it  is  not  material  to  notice  it;  but  that  idea  is  incorrect. 
The  crime  is  laic!  in  the  county  of  Wood;  and  evidence  of  acts 
*vuj  where  within  the  county  of  Wood  would  be  admissible  in 
support  of  the  indictment.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
charg-jd  it  in  the  county;  any  thing  beyond  that  is  superfluous; 
and  whether  proved  or  not  is  immaterial.  Suppose  the  indictment 
had  stated  that  the  accused  levied  war  in  the  county  of  Wood, 
without  naming  the  island;  would  not  acts  committed  on  the 
island  prove  the  indictment?  Could  the  defendant's  counsel  in 
that  case  olyect,  that  we  had  not  charged  him  with  lev\  ing  war 
on  Blannerhasseti's  island?  The  indictment  charging  the  actio 
have  been  (lone  in  the  county  would  be  true;  it  would  be  fuUv 
supported  by  proof  of  acts  done  on  the  island:  acts  any  where 
within  the  county,  whether  on  the  island  or  not,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. Is  it  not  die  same  thing,  when  we  have  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  he  levied  war  in  the  county,  though  on  the  island? 


J  from  J 
line:  ihatl 
1  acci;s5ory  Uviorc  tliL  faci,  will  I 
1  indictment  ch:^rging  him  ns  t)iL-  actual  [>rr{it:4^ 
■nee:  i^ir  variance  in  both  c;i!ii:i  biing  only  io^ 
,,"  :i  taut.  Sue  also  9iii  Coie  1 19.  Where 
irv  to  B  nnd  C,  for  murdering  D; 
ry  lo  B  only,  supjiortct!  ibe  indict- 
liiterial." 
.  iiiKl !  Iltde  p.  437,  438.  luaiotftiD  the  same  _ 
ilic  indictmmt  charg;etli,  that  A  gave  ihu.J 
1  in-M  B  and  C  yitrc  pr«0Bt  anljng  and  abet-  j 
nui.oiit  in  evidence,  that  B  was  ihc  person  who  1 
t-thnt  A  and  C  were  present  aiding  and  .tbcU  1 
Jl  found  ^tiihy  of  miirJtPiJr  mrtii slaughter 
.  fbnmsiancvK  may  vary  the  cMc.  The  iileAti^  of  1 
joskI  w  have  ^ii-cB  the  stroke  a  hut  a  sSnum-* 
t  thi»  cnse  *  vary  immaterial  one.  The  stfcltcbTonM 
ration  of  Iaw  the  stroke  of  alU"  Wh'ith  ca3(.Bj)ro 

,  ivhen  not  too  much  embiirrnsscd  by  I 

k-lemiintd  by  ptiiitipUs  o" 

.  :id,  that  if  it  come  out  in  evidence,  J 

:  ,  ;>nd  A  and  C  uuled,  it  will  sup>  ] 

tiJlJri;mb'  A  ns  having  given  the  mDrtiil^troIct'l 

t  aiding  him.   In  these  cases, 'a  variance  is 

(hire  U  no  diHi-ii'ncc  in  siilmanct  or  prin-l 

md  wfi'-rc  Mr.  Burr  liappeHcd  to  be  at  the  I 

IftpmmisiioiT  of  the  oven  ad  hy  ni9  proLurcmeni,  I 

mrfceih"  immaterial.  The  qtiatioo  1»,  did  he  Icvy'J 

:  nvere  act  charged,  eouiTilttteil  In-  his  .ngt-nts  Ij-f 

»-«Bk  in  what  eiiuation  ve  should  bk,  if  we  had  ttoiu 
t-Mr.  Wickhamsaya  we  ought  to  have  done?  If  we  ha^ 
Ctl  in  the  indicimcnt,  thai  he  had  levit d  war  but  ihut  he  wai 
at  the  lime  rthen  he  levied  it?  It  would  indeed  be  ■ 
igcmid  unprecedented  indictment  which  should  state,  that 
he  le%-ied  war  on  Ubnncrhassetl'B  irinnd  (wliich  ijnplie 
Kftoe)  bat  that  he  was  not  present  Wlicn  \k  did  the  act  on 
«tnld  have  been  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  presctit  and  j-«j 
MDC  pre»eai;  which  would  l>e  an  absurt]ii%-  in  terms.  How  c 
the  fiia  h.tvc  been  stated  ?  1  believe  it  would  pu7Klc  the  gentle 
HUD  to  draw  such  :m  indictment.  I  believe  there  never  u 
adicuneni  from  the  begining  ol  the  wurld  to  this  dav, 
tatcd,  that  the  nccusc^  waa  nor  yHscBt  «  the  dine  of 'comm 
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ting  the  act.  \Ve  say  that  he  was  legaUy  or  in  the  estimaiM  of 
the  law  present  and  concerned  in  the  art  of  treason.  If  we  had 
stated  that  he  was  absent,  it  would  have  exclufled  his  legal  as 
well  as  actual  presence.  How  could  we  have  got  over  this  diffi- 
culty? If  we  had  stated  the  fact  as  it  appears:  that  though  not 
actually^  he  was  constructively  present,  we  must  have  given  a 
detail  of  the  evidence,  the  most  minute  and  difficult  that  could 
be  conceived;  which  is  utterly  proscribed  by  practice  and  pro- 
priety, as  several  authorities  which  I  have  already  referred  to 
prove;  and  if  we  had  so  stated  it,  gentlemen  would  most  probabl}' 
have  loudly  complained  of  it  as  irregular  and*  extraordinary. 

An  indictment  cannot  be  framed  bv  the  raind  of  mortal  man 
charging  the  actor  to  be  absent,  without  involving  the  absurdities 
or  inconveniences  which  I  have  stated.  Such  a  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  and  inconvenient  to  state, 
and  has  never  been  required.  No  more  is  requisite  than  what 
we  have  stated:  that  the  accused  and  a  number  of  men  met  to^ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  did  levy  it  on  Blannerhassett^s  island.  These  are  the  princi- 
ples on  which  I  contend,  that  his  third  objection  could  not  be 
sustained  even  in  England. 

The  liberality  of  judges  on  this  subject  formerly,  though 
proceeding  from  the  best  motives,  promoted  great  injustice  by 
the  impunity  of  flagrant  offenders.  They  lent  an  over  easy  ear  to 
captious  exceptions  to  indictments;  which  this  court  I  trust  will 
not  do;  especially  as  these  exceptions  are  taken  from  the  com* 
mon  law  which  is  not  in  force  here. 

The  remark  of  Hale  in  his  2d  vol,  p.  193.  on  this  subject  de- 
ser\'es  particular  attention.  He  says  **  that  in  favour  of  life  greit 
strictnesses  have  been  in  all  times  required,  in  points  of  indict- 
ments; and  the  trgth  is,  that  it  is  grown  to  be  a  blemish  and  in- 
convenience  in  the  law,  and  the  administration  thereof;  more  of- 
fenders escape  by  the  over  easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indict- 
ments, than  by  their  own  innocence;  and  many  g-ros.^  murders^ 
burglaries y  robberies^  and  other  heinous  atid  crying  offences^  csrfipe 
by  these  unseemly  niceties^  to  the  reproach  ofthelaxv^  to  the  shame 
of  the  government^  and  to  the  encouragement  ofvillany^  and  to  the 
dishonour  of  God,,  And  it  were  fit,  that  by  the  same  law,  this  over- 
grown curiosity  and  nicety  were  reformed,  which  is  now  becoroe 
the  disease  of  the  law,  and  will  I  fear  in  time  grow  mortal  with- 
out some  timely  remedy." 

I  think  myself  that  it  is  essential,  that  every  man  who  is  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  to  answer  a  charge  affecting  his  reputa- 
tion or  his  life,  ought  to  have  information  of  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence; that  he  may  understand  it,  and  why  he  is  brought  before 
the  court,  and  be  nhl^  to  defri)d  him«etf  against  it,  if  he  can.  Thf 
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rple  is  tbnnded  in  common  sense  and  humanity.  If  wc  csa- 
PBr  tins  iodictint-nt  and  consider  tht  castr,  we  shrill  find  thut  all  ; 
t  idftwmation  whith  ht  could  poasiMy  rcquirtr  has  bttn  given 
m;  and  thnt  Itc  has  availrd  himself  ol  it  in  ihr  fuUret  ixtcnt. 
I  fttattrd  to  the  court,  that  I  did  not  know  tliiit  I  should  8ii\  nny 
^  with  rcsptfct  lo  the  founh  position  laid  down  h)'  Mr.  Wick- 
■:  ihai  no  panil  evidence  can  be  given,  to  connect  the  prisoner  I 
n  thr  a&3coil>lage  on  Blann^ Thasseit's  island,  until  wc  shew  an 
•ten  act  commiitcd  by  them;  and  that,  that  assemblage  was  not 
an  nvtn  act  of  treason.  I  wil)  however  mnkc  a  tew  remarks.  I 
win  firit  »law  two  or  thrto  i>asBages  in  the  opinion  given  when 
the  prisoner  was  examined,  corresponding  with  the  opinion  of  the 
wprrmt-  court;  to  one  or  two  of  which  Mr.  Wirt  did  not  refer; 
lad  iar  ihut  reason  only  I  shall  rt'fer  to  them. 

I  biK    i?  no  diffcrcnn."  between  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 

11'  case  ol  Bollm.'ui  and  Swartwout,  and  that  delivered 

1 1  on  the  examination  of  ihe  accused.  You  stuie  in  the 

lion,  '*  that  this  pUn  if  consummated  by  overt  acts, 

.  luot  to  treason,  no  man  will  controvert;  but  it  is  equal- 

1 1  .It  an  intention  to  commit  treason  is  an  offence  entirely 

'    m  the  actual  commission  of  that  crime.   War  canenly 

■  'II  the  emphijiKent  of  actunl  force.  What  is  meant  by  the 

II  tml^  I  fir  r?npiotfment  of  actual  force?  Not  fighting  a  batU«i  but 

fn|>inn^  the  means  to  make  war.  The  meaning  is  explained  in  the 

wax  •cntetice;  "  Iroopt  must  he  cmhodiftl,  men  must  be  atxembled, 

JR  order  lo  levy  war."  Do  not  these  words  amount  to  a  declara- 

lioOi  that  when  troops  arc  embodied,  and  men  assembled,  the 

nr  is  leTted;  Wlirn  it  says  that  these  things  tnunt  be  done  in 

•irdtr  to  levy  war,  when  the  question  is  fiow  war  shall  be  levied, 

1  iir  and  reasonabii.-  to  conclude,  that  when  they  are  done 

-    Ii;vieil ;  Is  it  not  equally  correct  to  presume,  that  if 

,,  more  were  deemed  Essential  lo  the  consummation  of 

■ying  war,  il  would  have  been  added  l  The  idea,  that 

men  for  a  treasonable  purpose  constitutes 

B  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  opinion:  "  h 

rckdy  observed  th«  to  constitute  this  crime,  troops 

'died,  men  must  be  actually  assembled."  This 

t  a  plain  declaration  of  your  opinion,  that  embody* 

i  assembling  men,  constitute  treason.  Nearly  the 

repeatedly  occur,  all  expressive  of  the  same  ideatM 

'  -I  mbling  of  forces  to  levy  war  is  a  visible  tranoacliun.?  J 

I :  this  late  period  no  evidence  that  troops  have  been  M^fl 

Hjdied  ir-  given  Set  "  The  same  idea  is .  xprcsscd  vcrjr  1 

'  h'.-  opinion  of  the  supreme  court;  hut  ii  has  been  so  fuU 

<  iited  on  already,  that  I  ahull  add  nothing.  They  say 

t^lion,  whttherthis  were  an  act  of  treason  or  iint  must 

>  i L.ij  by  this  court.  The  principle  that  the  court  is  tog 

Voi.  II.  3  G 
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persede  the  jury  in  the  decision  of  questions  of  facts  is  monstroiis. 
The  decision  of  this  court  this  term  is  directly  in  its  teeth:  ^^  Lt* 
vying  war  is  a  fact  which  must  be  decided  by  the  jury  •  The  court 
may  give  general  instructions  on  this  as  on  every  other  question 
brouprht  before  them;  but  the  jury  must  decide  upon  it  as  com- 
pounded of  fact  and  laxv*  Two  assemblages  of  men  not  unlike  in 
appearance  possibly  may  be,  the  one  treasonable,  and  the  other 
innocent.  If  therefore   the  fact  exhibited  to  the  court  and  jury 
would  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  not  amount  to  the  act  of  levying 
war^  the  court  would  not  stop  the  prosecution^  but  must  permit  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States^  to  proceed  to  shew  the  intention  of  the 
act  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact  coupledwith 
the  intentionJ*^  This  very  clearly  and  decidedly  proves,  that  the 
court  cannot  decide  this  question.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Wickhr.m, 
that  if  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  could  be  sanctioned  by 
the  court,  a  precedent  would  be  established  which  would  be  fa* 
tal  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country*;  that 
it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  any  ever  introduced  in  any 
country.  He  seems  to  be  alarmed  at  our  temerity  and  endeavoun 
to  persuade  us  to  desist  from  pursuing  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  He  admonishes  us  that  the  principles  and  doctrme  which 
we  advocate  to  maintain  the  prosecution  are  totally  subversive 
of  public  libert}'.  The  pathetic  and  animati*d  description  which 
the  gendeman  gave  us  of  anticipated  calamities  and  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal  in  their  deprecation  had  a  considerable  effect  on  my 
mind  and  induced  me  to  examine  minutely  whether  they  would 
lead  to  those  fatal  consequences  which  he  so  eloquently  depicted. 
He  trembles  for  his  country,  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  lest 
we  should  succeed.  I  have  looked  into  the  subject  according  to 
my  best    ability  and  judgment  and  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether  any  great  evil  or  mischief  would  ensue  from  the  princi* 
pies  which  we  have  advocated  or  the  measures  we  have  recom* 
mended.  I  too  am  a  citizen  of  this  countr\'  and  the  father  of 
children,  for  whose  happiness  and  welfare,  I  feel  a  solicitude  as 
lively  and  affectionate  as  any  parent  can  feel.  To  the  true  hap- 
piness of  my  country,  I  hope,  I  know,  that  I  am  sincerely  and  ar- 
dendy  attached.  But  I  see  no  danger.  I  apprehend  none  for  my- 
self or  my  posterity.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  risk  my  own  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  and  those  of  my  posterity  on  the  propriety 
of  the  principles  which  we  recommend.  Let  tliem  avoid  entering 
into  traitorous  conspiracies  and  designs  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens;  let  them  avoid  traitorous  as- 
semiblies,  overt  acts  of  levying  war;  and  they  will  be  safe.  They 
cannot  be  hurt.  No  individual  need  apprehend  any  danger  from 
accusations  of  treason,  either  to  himself  or  his  posterity  if  he  and 
they  be  innocent.   Before  any  man's  life  can  be  in  jeopardy,  he 
must  not  only  be  concerned  in  the  imnatural  and  ungrateful 
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■'  K-m«  of  ftulivertin^  ilic  goveniriKnl  nf  his  couniri',  but  he  must 
U  «mi;  itciivc  step  (o  earn-  it  into  cfWl.  It  is  unnrctssiif^-  io 
ntion  ihv  faw  whith  any  man  dtscrvcs  who  attmipis  lo  des- 
s   1111  H  n  government  as  ours,  or  to  dcsiroy  the  trunquillit)'  and 
.  ot  the  prnplr,  L<'i  every  man  purstiu  th«  piitha  of  in- 

I  ij^iirioTt'im;  lei  liim  avoid  schemes  of  unprincljiled  am- 
'  'ii-  will  not  even  be  suspected.  1  hope  and  believe  there 
;u^t.i-  on  this  score.  There  in  another  danger  which  the 
Lilcin-in  did  not  sec;  vrhich  he  did  not  wish  to  sec:  a  subject 
■ijih  prtftcni*  (o  Uie  inind  of  the  patriot  in6nitcly  more  danger 
!  .iticii  f.>rihe  piiliUc  liberty,  than  can  ]>os8ibly  rcBiilt  from  any 
iKiionot  the  r(iiisiilulion»)  crime  of  treason.  I  mean  the 
itunipt  he  was  m«l(ing  to  destroy  the  great  bulwark 
ii.  Cuuld  he  not  Bce  thiit  he  wa5  throwing  down  one  of 
^;__.    julwnrks  of  public  liberty  ?  that  he  was  attacking  a  sya- 
i..on  iJ>t  preservation  of  which  depended  our  freedom,  our 
.  r\,  our  projjerty  and  every  thing  vnlitablc  and  sacred:  the  trial 
'  jiirv?  iliis  i»  the  view  in  which  this  motion  ought  to  be  con- 
;<red.  This  is  but  a  repeiiiicn  of  ihc  sentiment  which  I  cx- 
1:  iwd  ycittrday:  that  I  considered  the  preserx-ation  ol  the  trial 
>  jiir^',  in  ;dl  its  purity,  as  iniiuitelv  more  important  to  the  hap- 
:T  ss  o*  this  country,  than  ihat  the  doctrine  of  treason  should  be 
.<Hy  defined  and  duly  reji.j-HLned.  On  this  subject  I  must  be 
>:ij*ect  for  feeling  and  cxpreseing  great  anxieti'.  I  consider  the 
nisi  m  the  main  pillar  of  the  temple  of  frccdomi  if  it  be  im- 
'      ubolc  edifice  may  totter  to  its  base.  It  is  the  first  co> 
][  free  tonsrituiionandgovernmeni.  If  you  undermine 
1.-  may  fall  into  ruins.  1  said  yesterday,  thnt  it  would 
'  i  1 1  tretter  for  a  judge  lo  remain  a  thousand  miles  on  thb 
I-  of  the  line  which  limits  the  rights  ot  juries,  than  logo  one 
<  r's  breadth  beyond  it;  and  tliat  il  he  touched  it  he  would  uo- 
'J'lmine  civil  liberty.  I  may  truly  add.  thnt  if  he  pass  it,  he 
bidowna  prccipiie;  and  with  him  fnll  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
"i  gmtlcman  made  another  remark,  to  which  I  beg  leave  10 
I  the  attention  of  the  court.  I  appeal  to  them  whether  the 
ciplca  on  which  we  have  gone  warranted  his  injurious  antici* 
.  Without  waiting  to  hear  one   word  in  support  of  the 
B  which  we  professed  to  maintain,  he  said  that  we  must 
I  before  we  could  succeed    in  die  prosecution,  that  the 
uitution  was  a  dead  letter.  Have  we  done  bo^  H;ive  we  not 
Kaied  the  constitution  in  all  its  extent?  Hare  we  not  tnain- 
,  the  most  perfca  puriiyf  Have  wc  not  uniformly 
Koded  for  its  inviohtbiliiy  in  every  respect  ?  Sir,  wc  have  con- 
tended for  th»t  construction  which  can  alone  save  it  from  viola- 
'   '1  and  give  it  stability  and  permanence.  Yet  ihc  gentleman  said, 
-Ji  we  could  not  oppose  his  argument  williuut  contending  th.it 
don  was  a  dead  letter!  The  Rcntleman  kni 
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he  was  incorrect.  I  would  agree  to  die  ten  thousand  times  over 
before  I  would  dare  to  advance  so  horrible  a  proposition.  It  was 
the  language  of  zeal,  mistaken  zeal,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  de- 
•bate.  It  was  a  spark  of  momentan*  irritation  which  is  common 
to  that  gentkoian  with  most  other  men,  but  inconsistent  with  Us 
usual  sentiments  of  politeness  and  friendship,  which  I  hope  now 
have  res'umed  their  place  in  his  breast.  1  do  not  wish  to  bun  his 
feelings;  but  I  must  add^  that  he  went  still  farther*  He  stated 
that  ii  we  opposed  him,  we  must  adopt  the  doctrine  established 
by  the  cruel  Jeffries,  and  apply  it  against  the  accused;  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  execrable  Coke,  but  of  the  bloodthirsty  Jefiiies. 
Have  we  quoted  his  opinions,  reported  to  his  authority  or  advo- 
cated his  principles?  Sir,  I  never  did,  I  never  will,  I  nev«r  can 
advocate  opinions  and  principles  which  I  abhor;  and  I  firmly  and 
cordially  unite  in  handing  down  the  name  of  Jeffries  with  my 
execration  to  all  posterity.  Let  that  name  be  consigned  to  merit- 
ed and  eternal  infamy.  No  man  holds  it  in  in  greater  detestation 
and  abhorence  than  I  do.  Jeffries  the  disgrace  of  the  Engfish 
bench,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  even  in  that  country  but 
to  be  despised,  will  never  be  spoken  of  in  this  ^ountiy  but  in 
terms  of  the  deepest  reproach. 

Sir,  we  have  never  gone  one  step  out  of  the  right  path  as  Cur 
we  could  trace  \u  We  have  confined  ourselves  withm  the  fair 
exposition  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  according  to  our 
several  capacities.  I  may  be  mistaken;  but  I  have  heard  nothing 
yet  to  induce  me  to  think,  that  my  exposition  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  is  incorrect.  I  have  not  stated  a  single  fact  which  I  did 
not  believe  to  be  true,  nor  urged  a  single  argument  which  has  not 
operated  conviction  on  my  own  mind.  Nor  have  the  great  and 
persevering  exertions  of  the  counsel  of  the  accused,  with  all  the 
splendour  of  their  talents  and  the  depth  of  their  researches,  ena- 
bled them  to  advance  a  single  principle  of  defence  which,  in  my 
estimation,  hath  not  been  amply  refuted. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  believing  the  liberty,  pros- 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  to  be  strongly  connected 
with  the  decision  of  this  case,  I  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing my  hope,  that  the  motion  will  be  rejected;  that  accord- 
mg  to  the  opinion  of  this  court  on  a  late  occasion,  they  will  not 
stop  the  prosecution,  but  permit  us  to  introduce  the  rest  erf"  our 
witnesses,  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact 
coupled  with  the  intention. 

After  Mr.  Hay  concluded,  a  short  and  desultory  convereation 
took  place  among  the  counsel  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  Martin  who  was  expected  to  reply  was  not  then  ready. 

Mr.-  Randolph  said,  that  though  he  had  not  intended  to 
speak  any  more  on  this  question,  yet  he  would  reserve  to  him- 
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uHb  with  the  approbation  of  the  couit,  die  libeitjr  of  anawcring 
aome  observations  which  he  had  heard  to  day,  if  what  he  felt 
iboukl  not  be  expressed  by  other  gendemen;  that  be  had  heard 
lome  things  said  in  a  high  tone  respecting  the  power  of  the  court 
to  grant  tiie  motion,  and  the  danger  of  usurpation  on  the  rights 
of  die  jury;  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  vindicate  the 
power  of  the  court,  if  he  found  it  necessary,  after  other  gende- 
nen  should  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Charles  Lee  then  addressed  the  court  as  foDows: 
May  it  please  your  Honours.  Several  considerations  are  neces- 
sarv  in  this  inquiry.  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  tour  points,  tm 
sausfy  the  court  that  our  motion  is  founded  on  law  and  ought  to 
be  granted;  but  before  I  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or  division 
of  the  subject,  I  will  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

This  is  an  objection  to  testimony  which  is  deemed  by  colonel 
Burr  and  his  counsel  to  be  illegal  and  improper.  When  this  mo- 
tion to  exclude  it  was  made,  I  considered  it  as  an  ordinary  step  in 
legal  proceedings:  an  objection  to  the  admission  of  improper  tes- 
timony, which  promised  nothing  ver)-  novel  or  interesting:  a  mo- 
tion founded  on  a  principle  never  denied  to  be  correct  and  fami- 
liar in  every  day's  practice.  It  would  seem  that  in  such  a  motion 
nothing  could  occur  to  produce  surprise  or  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  opposed.  Who  can  deny  the 
principle  that  either  party,  in  aiiy  cause  civil  or  criminal,  has  a 
right  to  object  to  the  admission  of  unlawful  testimony?  In  what 
courts  have  they  practised  without  hearing  such  motions  fre- 
miendy  made?  Appeal  to  their  own  experience,  and  they  will  in- 
form you,  that  questions  of  this  kind  are  constantly  made  and  as 
constandy  decided  in  all  the  courts  in  which  they  practise.  But 
when  this  ordinary  motion  is  made,  you  are  informed*  that  the 
power  of  the  court  does  not  reach  it;  that  you  have  no  right  to  de- 
cide it;  that  you  are  bound  to  avoid  the  bulwark  of  liberty;  that 
if  you  grant  the  motion  you  transcend  the  line  of  your  jurisdic- 
tion and  usurp  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  jury,  by  deciding  up- 
on facts!  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  state  our  objection  to  satisfy  your 
Honour  and  the  gentlemen  themselves,  that  you  are  not  called  on 
to  decide  facts?  Is  it  possible  that  the  gentlemen  could  believe, 
tiiat  we  called  on  the  court  to  decide  any  fact?  to  snatch  from  the 
juT}'  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  the  decision  of  this  case?  Whatever 
may  be  the  determination  of  the  court,  whether  the  motion  suc^ 
cecd  or  not,  the  jury  are  to  render  their  verdict  on  the  evidence 
which  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law  is  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

Our  motion,  which  is  so  simple  and  plain  and  founded  on  so 
clear  a  right,  has  l>een  misunci'.  rstood;  and  being  so  I  wonder  not 
that  it  hsa  be6n  misrepresented.  Our  motion  is  not  to  exclud? 
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aay  legal  testimony;  but  we  call  on  the  court  to  arrest  iilegal 
testimony. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  testimony  which  we  object  to 
is  of  transactions,  of  acts  done  in  Virginia.  We  have  .never  had 
such  a  thought.  Our  objection  is  only  to  irrelevant  testimony. 
We  cannot  agree  that  every  act  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  of 
a  private  as  well  as  of  a  public  nature  should  be  publicly  exposed 
and  become  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  When  they  en- 
deavour to  prostirate  every  thing  thai  is  dear  to  us,  we  cannot  sub- 
mit to  encroachments  on  our  important  rights  or  waive  great 
and  beneficial  privileges.  What  could  have  put  it  into  the  gentle- 
men^s  imaginations?  what  could  have  induced  them  to  consider  it 
in  that  point  of  view?  When  we  first  made  the  motion,  we  stated 
to  your  Honours,  that  it  was  to  illegal  testimony  which  we 
objected. 

But  say  gentlemen,  can  you  stop  the  evidence  after  the  trial  has 
been  begun  before  the  jury?  Yes:  I  say  they  can;  and  we  know  that 
the  court  only  has  a  right  to  stop  the  evidence  when  it  is  ille« 
gal.  If  you  cannot  stop  it,  who  can?  Is  there  no  rule  for  the  re- 
gulation of  trials  and  of  evidence?  Is  it  all  uncertainty,  squabbling, 
caprice  and'  chance?  It  has  been  the  common  use  to  stop  illegal 
testimony  from  being  heard  by  a  jury,  not  only  in  civil  but  in 
criminal  cases.  There  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  belongs  to  the 
court  to  regulate  these  rules.  I  know  nothing  more  favourable 
to  liberty  than  the  power  of  the  court  to  interpose  with  respect 
to  evidence.  By  its  means  it  can  prevent  any  individual  from 
being  unjustly  oppressed;  and  though  it  can  prevent,  it  cannot 
practise  oppression,  without  corruption;  which  ought  never  to  be 
presumed. 

The  gentleman  then  said,  that  in  substance  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  opinion  which  we  desire  you  to  give,  and 
that  for  which  judge  Chase  was  impeached.  It  was  ver}'  kind  in 
the  gentleman  to  remind  the  court,  of  the  danger  of  a  decision  of 
the  motion  in  favour  of  the  prisoner:  a  decision  like  that,  which 
had  already  produced  the  impeachment  of  another  judge. 

Mr.  Hat,— The  cases  are  diiferent.  What  1  said  was  only 
said  to  put  Mr.  Botts  right  in  his  misrepresentation.  It  was  in- 
nocently said  and  compatible  with  the  highest  respect  for  the 
court;  not  with  the  design  which  the  gentleman  (I  will  say  not 
very  candidly)  insinuates. 

Chief  Justice. — I  did  not  consider  you  as  making  any  per- 
sonal allusion,  but  as  merely  referring  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Lee. — The  gendeman  plainly  insinuated  the  possibility 
of  danger  to  the  court,  from  a  favourable  opinion  to  the  prisoner; 
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because  he  said  that  the  opinion  which  we -claimed  for  him  was 
the  same  in  substance,  as  had  occasioned  the  impeachment  of  one 
judge  already.  It  certainly  would  not  be  unfair  to  infer,  that  it 
was  intended  to  ishew  that  the  same  cause  might  again  produce 
the  same  effect.  The  idea  then  of  danger  to  the  court  from  a  de- 
cision in  our  favour,  when  there  was  no  danger,  we  were  bound 
to  repeU  whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  with  which  the 
observation  was  made.  The  gentleman  having  brought  the  point 
before  the  court  in  order  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  our  argu* 
meat,  and  to  make  the  court  believe,  as  we  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  question  was  different  from  what  it  really  was,  it 
was  at  least  as  fair  in  me  to  repel  it  in  defence,  as  it  was  in  him 
to  urge  it  as  an  argument  in  prosecution,  and  as  much  my  duty 
to  shew  its  fallacy,  as  it  would  be  to  explain  away  and  repel  any 
arguments  magnifying  or  destroying  evidence.  I  hope  I  shall 
pass  over  the  rest  of  the  argument  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory 
to  the  gendeman.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  misrepresent  any 
gentleman's  argument  or  to  make  improper  conclusions  with  res- 
pect to  their  motives.  I  do  not  charge  him  with  any  improper 
designs.  1  only  shewed  the  consequences  flowing  from  his  argu- 
ment as  naturally  as  water  would  run  from  a  fountain. 

You  are  called  on  to  decide  on  our  motion.  Have  you  the 
power  to  decide  on  it  or  not?  Is  it  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
the  jury?  Can  liberty  be  endangered  by  it?  If  it  be  a  power 
which  belongs  to  you,  it  becomes  us  to  shew  that  it  should  be 
exercised;  that  it  is  your  duty  to  exercise  it.  The  question  is, 
what  is  the  proper  interpretation  o^ levying  xvar\  This  question 
belongs  to  the  court  When  that  question  of  law  is  decided  by 
the  court,  the  jury  will  have  to  decide,  whether  the  fact^  proved 
have  brought  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  within  that  definition  or 
not.  The  power  of  regulating  evidence  according  to  law  is  not 
and  cannot  be  denied  to  belong  to  the  court.  Does  treason  make 
an  excepticm  to  the  general  power  of  the  court  as  to  evidence? 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  objection  has  been  made.  That 
diere  can  be  no  such  objection  sanctioned  by  the  law,  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  a  very  few  words.  Suppose  in  the  case  of  burgla- 
ry, a  question  were  to  arise  what  constituted  burglar^',  the  court 
would  be  the  proper  authority  to  give  a  definition  of  it.  It 
would  have  to  decide,  that  burglary  consisted  of  breaking  and 
entering  by  night  into  the  house  with  an  intention  to  commit  a 
felony;  that  there  mhst  be  a  breaking  and  an  entry;  that  it  must 
be  in  the  night,  and  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  on  an  indictment  for  burglary:  suppose 
on  the  trial  of  the  accused,  there  were  evidence  to  shew,  that  he 
penetrated  into  the  house  not  in  the  night  time,  but  in  the  day 
time;  and  there  were  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  broke  into  the 
bouse  in  the  night:  ought  not  the  proceedings  in  such  case  to 
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,be  airested?  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  o£  the  eounad  for  the  «<;• 
cused  to  ttove  die  court  to  prevent  any  further  evidencr  from 
fieiog  introduced?  Would  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  be  per- 
snittcd  to  proceed  in  the  proof  of  other  points^  If  the  fact  bt, 
dial  the  house  was  never  broken  in  the  night  time,  ought  the 
itime  of  the  court  to  be  taken  up  to  prove  the  intentions  of  the 
party  to  have  been,  to  break  it  open,  or  to  prove  any  other  per- 
sons being  in  the  house  or  any  other  circumstances?  No  surety: 
because  such  evidence  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before 
die  court  It  would  be  losing  time  without  any  object;  as  the 
essential  fact  of  its  being  done  m  the  night  could  not  be  su{^ 
ported.  Would  not  th^  court  stop  the  testimony  in  that  case  as 
'irrelevant. 

Suppose  it  was  a  prosecution  for  maiming:  and  on  the  trial  no 
evidence  could  be  produced  to  shew  that  the  defendant  diffigur- 
ed  the  party  supposed  to  be  maimed,  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  legislative  acts  against  that  crime,  or  suppose  it  appeared  ttutt 
he  was  not  present:  when  the  essential  part  of  the  proof  was  clearly 
wanting  and  could  not  be  proved,  ought  the  triahto  proceed! 
Ought  evidence  of  ill  will,  hostility',  or  threats  to  maim  the  party, 
to  be  admitted?  On  what  rational  principle  could  the  trial  be 
continuedf 

We  will  suppose  a  prosecution  for  a  riot.  According  to  the 
definition  of  a  riot  the  law  requires  that  there  should  be  an  as- 
semblage of  persons  to  a  certain  numbcfr,  who  should  do-  some 
act  of  violence.  Now  I  will  suppose  that  colonel  Burr  was  in- 
dicted for  a  riot;  and  on  the  trial,  there  was  evidence  to  prove, 
that  there  was  a  riotous  assembly,  but  that  colonel  Burr  was  not 
there;  would  the  court  receive  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  to  prove,  that  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  riot? 
or  any  evidence  which  did  not  shew  that  he  was  personally  pre- 
sent at  the  riot?  An  aider  or  abettor  of  a  riot  can  toot  be.  To 
commit  a  riot^  the  person  must  be  actually  present.  He  must  be 
a  coactor  in  the  riot.  The  law  makes  aiders  and  abettors  in 
riots  innocent.  It  secures  to  t^hem  impunity,  because  there  are 
no  accessories  in  misdemeanors.  In  this  case  of  the  riot,  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  would  testimony  of  the  intention, 
to  procure,  aid,  abet  or  counsel  be  admitted?  Would  it  not  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  in  that  case  to  arrest  the  irrelevant  testimony? 
But  suppose  further  in  the  case  of  the  riot,  it  was  proved  that  there 
was  an  assemblage  of  men,  but  no  act  of  violence;  and  gende- 
men  prosecuting  the  accused  would  say,  "  this  assemblage  of  men, 
in  which  colonel  Burr  was,  committed  no  act  of  violence;  but  we 
will  produce  evidence  to  shew,  that  he  had  the  intention  and 
went  thither  to  commit  violence;"  would  not  the  court  stop  the 
evidence?  Most  certainly  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
prevent  the  fiuther  waste  of  time,  by  admitting  testimony  en- 
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drely  irrelevant;  for  as  there  was  no  violence,  there  could  be  no 
riot.  There  is  another  consideration:  a  case  which  has  some  re- 
lation to  treason.  I  mean  the  case  of  an  unlawiul  assembly.  If 
Aere  br  an  unlawful  assen^bly,  it  is  a  clear  case,  that  no  man  who 
b  absent  can  be  guilu'  of  a  participation  in  such  unlawiul  assem- 
bly. His  absence  places  him  on  the  ground  of  innocence.  Would 
it  not  be  absurd  that  a  man  should  be  brought  to  answer  and  be 
punished  for  being  in  an  unlawful  assembly  when  he  was  one 
hundred  miles  off?  Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  indicted  for  hav- 
ing been  in  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  it  appeared  on  his  trial, 
diat  he  had  not  been  there;  would  gentlemen  be  allowed  to  pro« 
duce  any  evidence  whatsoever  with  respect  to  colonel  Burr? 
Would  not  the  court  say,  that  the  ^^  nine  qua  noriy'*  which  must 
be  proved,  is  his  presence  at  the  unlaxvf  id  assembly?  Where  is  the 
proof  then  to  support  the  charge?  If  it  were  admitted,  that  he 
was  absent,  the  testimony  would  be  stopped,  because  it  would  be 
collateral  and  irrelevant.  If  in  all  those  cases,  the  court  have  the 
power  and  be  bound  to  exclude  all  further  evidenct;,  because  it 
would  be  irrelevant  and  illegal,  it  has  the  power  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  prevent  the  admission  of  am  further  exceptiona- 
ble evidence;  because  it  is  equally  irrelevant  and  illegal  as  the 
exceptionable  evidence  would  be  in  these  cases.  The  court  in  all 
cases  can  regulate  trials  and  prevent  the  admission  of  illegal  tes- 
timony. The  court  then  is  not  called  to  decide  afact^  but  to  ex- 
clude testimony  which  has  been  improperly  offered;  because  we 
conceive  that  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett^s  island  was  in- 
nocent and  lawful;  and  because  we  take  the  facts  for  true,  pre- 
cisely as  the  witnesses  have  stated  them.  A  question  of  law 
arises:  do.  these  facts,  thus  taken  for  true,  make  or  levy  war.  If 
not,  will  the  court  allow  testimony  to  connect  him  with  an  inno- 
cent assemblage  to  be  given  in  evidence  against  him? 

It  is  that  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  consider- 
ed, whether  the  facu  found  or  admitted  to  be  true  make  an  in- 
nocent or  criminal  assemblage.  Is  not  this  the  province  of  the 
court?  Is  thb  assemblage  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  the  facts 
being  all  proved  or  admitted? 

This  motion  might  have  been  made  long  before  now;  but  the 
postponement,  if  the  right  exist,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
exercise  it  at  all.  We  had  the  right  and  never  intended  to  aban- 
don it.  We  now  claim  and  exercise  it. 

Gentlemen  speak  much  of  the  other  evidence  which  they  wish . 
to  introduce,  and  of  its  important  eflfects  if  introduced.  Among 
these,  they  have  candidly  stated  that  they  intend  to  oflfer  con- 
fessions and  declarations,  as  well  as  acts  elsewhere,  of  colonel 
Burr. 

Vol.  II.  2  H 
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The  conversations  of  colonel  Burr  at  other  times  and  places, 
and  his  acts  elsewhere  we  contend  are  inadmissible.  It  was  said 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  defend  with  me,  that  the  words  of 
the  accused  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  against  him.  Wc 
mean  to  take  that  position,  with  this  qualification,  that  wordsnot 
accompanied  by  acts  wheresoever  or  whensoever  uttered  are  in- 
admissible; and  that  declarations  or  words  spoken  at  other  times 
and  places,  and  al)out  other  transactions  than  those  in  issue, 
ought  not  to  be  introduced. 

With  respect  to  any  acts  of  colonel  Burr  elsewhere,  we  ob- 
ject to  them;  because  we  are  told  in  the  law,  that  ever)'  crime 
shall  be  tried  in  the  district  where  it  is  committed.  If  in  Vir- 
ginia there  has  been  no  levying  of  war,  and  they  wish  to  prove 
a  levying  of  war  in  Kentucky,  New- Orleans  or  the  Mississippi 
territory,  we  object  to  its  admission,  because  it  relates  not  to  the 
crime  which  is  m  the  indictment.  It  is  excluded  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Whether  this  testimony  with  regard  to  declarations  and 
acts  elsewhere  is  to  be  rejected  or  received,  is  certainly  not  a 
question  of  fact,  but  of  law.  We  object  to  the  acts  elsewhere  on 
the  constitutional  ground  just  mentioned;  and  we  object  to  the 
declarations  or  confessions  as  wholly  unwarranted  bv  the  consti- 
tution,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  or  explanatorv  of  overt 
acts  within  this  district.  Vet  gentlemen  say  that  the  court  is  call- 
ed on  to  decide  a  matter  of  fact;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the 
jurv  are  yet  to  decide  on  all  legal  evidence. 

After  these  general  observations,  I  shall  make  some  remarks 
in  a  more  connected  manner.  I  shall  take  positions  different  from 
those  taken  by  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  opened  this  defence, 
but  tending  to  the  establishment  of  the  same  principle:  the  pro- 
priety or  the  necessity  of  rejecting  illegal  testimony.  Though  I 
propose,  for  the  better  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  divide  it  into 
four  heads  of  argument,  yet  the  principal  ohjections  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  evidence  may  be  reduced  to  two:  that  the 
acts  which  are  charged  upon  the  accused  do  not  in  themselves 
amount  to  treason  even  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  sj)ot  where 
they  were  said  to  be  committed;  and  if  they  were  treasonable, 
that  his  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  action  was  essential  to 
make  him  guilty  of  the  crime,  both  by  the  constitution  and  the 
form  of  the  indictment. 

I  propose  to  establish  four  positions,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
court  that  the  testimony  which  we  t)bject  to  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted; any  one  of  which,  if  sustained,  will  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  Consequently  they  may  be  all  considered  as  four  roads 
which  lead  to  the  same  poinv:  the  rejection  of  illegal  testimony. 

1st,  The  facts  are  not  in  a  legal  sense  a  levying  of  war  by 
those  who  were  present  on  the  island,  where  they  are  said  to 
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hare  been  comroitted;  and  ilirnfcrc  the  accused,  if  lie  had  bcci 
prvsc-ni,  could  not  have  hefo  guiliy  ni  trca«nn. 

adlv.  The  conuitution  nrquirra  Uk  actual  pn-sence  ofdl^paiv^ 
tf  accused  Rt  tlw  spot  whrri:  tht  overt  ncle  were  counmiited,  ift 
ftnJer  to  intur  (he  guilt  ol'  treason;  and  as  tlic  fact  wns  that  I 
i  ji  alisrnt,  he  cannot  hr  guiliy- 

J<i,  The  form  of  the  inditttncnt  also  requires  that  he  ahoul 
.■:  acluiillv  presL-ni  at  iht  siioi,  in  order  lu  make  him  guilty  c 
ttcvoD.  His  absence  th<'rcfore  renders  himinnoctm. 

4lK,  The  accused,  il  lie  he  a  principal  in  the  tn  iison  nt  nil,  is  only  -^ 
iirriacipal  in  the  second  degrct-;  and  no  parol  evidence  can  be 
wmiiird  ai^aiii^t  him,  until  a  record  be  produced  of  the  t 
lion  111  till-  tiScnder  in  the  fii-st  degree. 

Tilt    first  point  ihrn  is,  thai  the  acts  done  in  Vir^nia  and*»  1 

K-d  in  the  indictmcni,  by  those  ivho  were  present  on  lb* 
trc  not  in  a  kj^al  sense  a  li-vying  of  war;  even  althou^ 
acts  mav  be  taken  in  the  most  exlenaive  inierprBtnlion  of 
ihey  are  rniiAnally  eiisceptililc. 
Hiler  to  conatiluie  »  levying  of  war,  we  suppose,  that  I 
ho*c  acts  arc  neces'.iry  to  lie  proved,  \vhiih  ;ire  rrquil 
the  definition  whicli  ihe  learned  counsel  for  the  United 
insisted  on  as  corrett.  His  own  words  are  " 
of  men  met  with  a  (rcf:ison.il>U-  dc-sign,  intended  to  be  car^T] 
flea  bct'irt  ihtir  dispersion."  And  he  siiy^,  thnt  this 
s  atcording  to  the  principle  decided  by  ihc  »u[>ren]e 
KDuti  in  ihe  tuae  ol  Bollinan  ;ind  Sw.irtwout.  Hi:  is  mismkeo.^ 
Tdt^t  'vcrc  not  the  priiitiplLS  of  the  dcciaiun  in  ih.it  cjise.  Levy-^ 
in^  «.u  IS  of  its  own  nature  public.  liis  definition  aecms  lo  rcJ 
<iuin.'  (lot  part  should  Ik  in  die  heart  and  part  an  open  decd>| 
"*  l^vuing  luiir"  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  aelion,  of  actual  vio- 
Jntir.  ((  there  he  no  aLliial  violence,  the  purty  mu^t  lie  armed 
and  arrayed  «(uh  military  weapons,  in  a  posture  of  war,  rcady_  ' 
^^* —  ''-"  -.he  purpose  of  cummitiing  vioteme.  U  there  be  no 
:ct  no  array,  no  weiipons,  no  posmre  of  war,  I  say 
ao  levying  of  war  undtraiiy  ciicumuances  whatever, 
ill  be  pcrmiited  to  concradict  what  is  bid  down  in 
authorities,  by  what  hai*  lieen  determined  inoui  own 
'*  I  admit  that  tliere  may  be  such  a  muhiludc  armed 
so  gre:it  II  force  as  to  supercede  the  necessily  of 
or  military-  weapons.  But  ^uth  a  nuillitiidc  is  considered 
fal  a  posture  of  war  and  capable  of  ifTicuuting  their  object, 
t  O*  suppose  the  instance,  mentioned  by  the  Icarnrd  counsel^ 
.the  United  States,  ol  ten  thousand  men  \r\  detadimenisoirrom 
^n^  limfclrcd  to  one  thousand,  marthinjj  withnji  inns  to  the  ca|M- 
'ul,toput  an  end  to  the  govL-mmcni  nl  the  Uii!tvd  Stntes.cKpcCt- 
'=>;togcc»rau  uiihc  city  ofWashingion;  that  they  march  in  such. 
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numbers  and  order,  that  the  constituted  authorities  dare  not  to 
oppose  them;  but  without  committing  any  act  of  violence  and 
without  carrying  their  intention  into  effect,*  they  separate  and 
return  to  their  iiomes.  I  say  this  would  not  be  treason;  nor 
can  any  authorit}'  whatever  be  adduced  to  shew  that  it  would 
amount  to  levying  of  war.  War  speaks  its  own  language,  by  open 
deeds,  by  acts  of  public  hostility.  There  must  be  some  ^ci  of 
violence,  with  a  declared  intention  of  acting  in  defiance  of  the 

Jmblic  authorities.  They  must  be  armed;  and  they  must  march 
or  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  government.  If  a  body  of  peo- 
ee  meet  in  great  numbers  and  carry  terror  wherever  they  go, 
It  are  unarmed  and  commit  no  act  of  violence,  however  impro- 
T  or  even  traitorous  their  intentions  may  be,  it  cannot  be  cal- 
;d  levying  of  war  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  of  gentlemen  to  suppose  that  we  say,  that  there  can  be 
no  levying  of  war  without  a  battle.  We  do  not  contend  that  there 
must  be  a  battle;  but  we  insist,  and  all  the  authorities,  American 
and  British,  prove  that  unless  there  be  a  battle  or  some  act  of 
violence,  a  body  of  men  assembled  with  an  intention  to  sulivert 
die  gr>vemment  must  be  armed  and  arrayed  with  military  wea- 
pons and  in  a  posture  of  war;  or  if  without  military  weapons,  yet 
m  such  a  multitude  and  armed  with  other  weapons,  as  to  inspii*e 
I  terror,  and  to  be  still  in  a  posture  of  war,  or  there  cannot  be  a  levy- 
ing of  war.  But  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  suppose,  that  any 
assemblage  of  people,  having  an  evident  intention  to  subvert  or 
oppose  the  government,  but  without  any  act  of  violence,  without 
arms,  without  being  in  a  posture  of  war,  but  inspiring  terror  by 
their  numl)ers,  will  constitute  a  treasonable  assemblage.  I  contend 
that  this  levying  of  war  must  appear  from  their  acts  at  the  place 
and  tim'e  specified,  in  the  district  of  Virginia;  and  unless  the)  give 
evidence  of  acts  in  Virginia,  their  testimonv  will  be  irrelevant 
3iu  h:ive  the  verv  learned  counsel  for  the  United  States  addu- 
ced  a  single  case  or  point  on  the  subject  of  treason  in  levying 
war  to  shew  that  military  weapons  and  force  are  unnecessary*? 
Those  gentlemen  have  only  adductd  a  few  cases  on  that  branch 
of  treason  (for  levying  war);  and  I  should  wonder  at  this,  when 
they  read  so  many  English  authorities  on  the  subject  of  compass- 
ing the  king's  death,  did  I  not  know  that  there  are  but  few  cases 
on  the  subject  of  treason  for  levying  war,  compared  to  the  vast 
number  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  In  these  latter 
cases  the  crime  consists  in  the  intt^ntion;  so  that  in  every  eon- 
spir.i'-y  against  the  government,  indictments  will  be  against  the 
conspirators  lor  compassing  the  kind's  death;  but  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  few  authorities  on  the  other  branch  of  treason,  for 
levying  war,  is,  that  prosecutions  for  this  species  of  treason  only 
take  place  after  there  has  been  an  actual  rebellion.  Examine  all 
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British  authorities,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  tnifc 
c  of  the  frtqutfncy  of  indictments  in  the  one  case,  but  not 
e  other.  But  it  proves  unequivocally  that  the  goverotneot 
leldom  or  never  prosecuted  for  Itvying  wflr,  except  in  cases 
ciuai  rebellion.  As  to  American  authorities,  there  are  but 
firw;  in  the  prosecutions  against  a  few  persons,  for  the  parts 
took  in  the  insurrections  in  the  years  1793  and  1798.  In 
t  rebellions,  no  persona  but  the  authors  and  actual  perpetra- 
were  ever  considered  as  having  committed  an  act  of  levy- 
war  against  the  government.  No  person  was  prosecuted 
was  not  present  and  actively  engaged  in  it.  No  person,  who 
not  there,  was  ever  thought  of  as  the  object  of  prosecution, 
»ver  deeply  he  might  have  participated  in  the  conspiracy, 
question  was  made  with  respect  to  constructive  presence.  If 
t  had  been  any  |)osecution  against  any  person  who  on  trial 
been  found  not  to  have  been  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  believe 
;  would  have  been  no  distinction  made  between  legal  and 
il  presence.  There  would  have  been  no  attempt  to  fix  the 
shnnent  of  treason  on  absentees.  This  is  the  first  time,  that 
a  distinction  was  ever  made  in  an  insurrection.  But  this  is 
he  language  of  the  law;  it  recognises  no  such  distinction.  A 
may  be  connected  with  another  in  consequence  of  this  legal 
cncc,  which  the  law  admits;  but  then  he  is  of  the  same  party, 
ig  at  the  same  time-j  and  as  to  place,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in 
tv  the  same  place,  though  ht*  is  at  a  small  distance,  ready  to 
immediate  assistance  to  the  actor.  As  in  the  case  of  murder, 
(  deemed  a  principal  in  the  first  degree  who  gives  the  mortal 
te*  Those  associated  with  him,  >\-ho  may  be  at  a  small  but 
enient  distance,  ready  to  give  instantaneous  aid,  are  called 
cipals  in  the  second  degree;  and  said  to  be  legally  present. 
in  all  such  cases,  those  who  are  said  to  be  constructively 
ent  are  of  the  same  party.  They  set  off  and  return  together, 
are  only  separated  for  a  short  space  of  time  at  a  small  con- 
ent  distance;  where  instant  assistance  can  be  given  by  the 
to  the  other.  The  cases  of  legal  prc'^ence  mentioned  in  the 
Ls  are  very  different  from  this  case.  But  this  doctrine  of  con- 
rtion  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  ti*eason.  They  contend  for 
extension  of  constructive  presence  so  as  to  apply  il  to  treason. 
no  construction  should  be  applied  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
ion.  It  should  be  carefuU)  excluded.  The  door  ought  not  to 
opened  to  constructive  treason.  If  you  open  it  to  this  part, 
open  it  to  every  other  part.  I  think  the  court  will  hear  this 
mtnt  with  a  pi-rfect  imderstanding  of  the  subject.  It  must 
know,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  admit  constructive  treason 
this  coaiury.  If  ever  a  people  ouglit  to  determine  to  ex- 
c  this  pernicious  doctrine,  it  should  be  the  people  of  this 
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oountty.  Knowing  its  destructive  effects  in  other  countries,  they 
should  avert  from  themselves  so  dreadful  an  evil.  Thry  have  ex- 
pressly and  guardedly  done  so  in  their  constitution. 

It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  principal  ingredient  of  the  crime  of  levying  war  consisted  in 
the  intention;  and  that  a  small  matter,  a  trivial  deed,  would  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  overt  act.  Here  again,  I  express  my 
dbscnt  from  that  doctrine.  There  must  be  some  public  act  of 
violence,  some  act  of  public  hostility,  or  what  I  say  is  tanta- 
mount: some  posture  of  offence,  ready  to  act  with  violence,  not 
mere  declanuions  unaccompanied  by  acts.  1  protest  against  this 
doctrine,  and  again  repeat,  that  levying  of  war  does  not  consist 
principally  of  intention,  but  of  open  unequivocal  acts  of  war.  I 
will  not  confine  it  to  acts  of  violence  by  individuals,  such  uh  mur- 
dering a  man,  beating  his  person;  but  acts  of  force  and  violence 
carried  on  by  the  assembly  or  multitude  thenisclves. 

On  this  question  of  levying  war,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  has  been  referred  to;  and  particular  sentences  have  been 
selected,  as  having  a  decisive  effect,  in  favour  of  the  prosecution* 
Suffer  me  to  say,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  is 
confined  to  civil  cases;  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  this  case. 
The  supreme  court  has  decided,  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  any 
criminal  cases  whatsoever,  with  the  single  exception,  of  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  Its  decisions  are  not  oT  that  authoritative  kind 
in  relation  to  inferior  courts,  which  the  decisions  of  superior 
courts,  having  the  right  of  revision,  must  always  be.  This  is  a 
substantive  independent  court;  whose  decrees  or  judgments  in 
criminal  cases  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  supreme  court;  but  I 
will  admit,  that  any  opinion  or  dictum  from  so  high  an  authority 
ought  to  be  respected.  I  mention  this  to  shew,  thai  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court,  in  similar  cases,  however  entitled  to  res- 
pect, have  not  a  binding  force  to  control  inftrior  courts.  But 
let  us  examine  the  opinion  given  by  the  supreme  court  in  the 
cases  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout.  Let  us  see  whether  it  be  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend.  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  will  forgive  me  for  telling  thtm,  that  it  does 
not  lay  down  the  doctrine  precisely  antl  conchisiveU ,  which  they 
allege  it  does.  When  deliberately  and  dulv  examined,  it  will  \yt 
found  to  be  far  different  Irom  what  thi\  h.-ve  represented  it  to 
be.  That  opinion  prolesses  c;nt  point;  that  without  an  assemblage 
of  men,  there  can  be  no  war;  and  because  it  has  decided, 
that  there  must  be  an  assemblage  ol  men  to  constitute  war,  gen- 
demen  contend  that  it  was  its  intention  to  sav,  that  it  is  a 
levying  of  ivcu\  But  surely  it  does  not  f(>!low,  because  it  has 
said,  that  an  asseni!)lage  is  necessiir\,  that  ii  is  oil  that  is  neces- 
sary'. An  assemblage  of  men  may  very  well  be  one  essential  in- 
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mdient,  without  constituting  the  whole  act  of  levying  war.  When 
die  c:ise  of  SwiKtwout  was  before  your  Honour  and  the  rest  of  the 
court,  hia  counsel  in^^isted^  that  there  was  not  evidence  to  charge 
him  with  having  committed  this  crime;  and  in  order  to  make  thb 
position  out,  they  did  not  find  it  necer  sary  to  discuss  that  doctrine 
or  branch  ol  high  treason.  There  was  no  proof  of  any  assemblage 
of  men;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  decide  the  effect  of  such  an  assem- 
bl.i^e.  It  was  indeed  stated,  that  great  bodies  of  men  from  New- 
Yi»rk  and  other  northern  parts  were  engaging  and  on  the  way 
proceeding  to  New-Orleans.  It  was  anxiously  and  pressingly 
asked  by  the  prisoners*  counsel,  *'  shew  w^'thc  time^  the  place ^  the 
manner^  when^  where,  and  m  which^  these  acts  of  levying  war 
have  been  committed.'*^  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  not 
shew  any  asst-ml^lage  of  men  any  where.  This  was  sufficient  for 
the  counsel  of  Swartwout;  and  that  the  court  did  confine  itself 
to  that  |)oint  of  an  assemblage  or  its  effect,  will  appear  from 
a  critical  examination  of  the  opinion  itself;  and  if  this  opinion 
be  considered  with  reference  to  a  few  specific  ideas,  I  think 
this  is  the  true  construction.  First,  if  it  be  considered  with  refe* 
rence  to  the  situation  of  those  men  then  before  the  court,  or 
secondly,  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  we  must  be  satisfied 
the  question  of  an  assemblage  was  or  was  not  made.  We  ought 
not  to  lay  hold  of  any  vague  expressions  to  make  the  court  to 
appearance  decide  that  to  be  la%v,  which  has  never  been  thought 
to  be  law.  As  I  have  just  observed,  proof  of  the  assemblage  of 
men  who  had  levied  the  war  was  demanded,  and  could  not  be 
pnxluced.  The  court  delivered  its  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
statement  and  proof,  which  manifested  at  most  no  more  than  an 
incomplete  state  of  insurrection.  [Here  Mr.  Lee  read  the  ninth 
section  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  cases  of  Boll- 
man  and  Swartwout;  which  see  quoted  before.  He  then  read  the 
sixteenth  section  &c.  as  follows.]  "*•  To  complete  the  crime  of  levy- 
ing war,  against  the  United  States,  there  must  be  an  actual  as- 
semblage of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  de- 
sign. In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  New-Orleans  by  force  would 
have  been  unquestionably  a  design,  which,  if  curried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  been  treason;  and  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  carr\'ing  it  into  execution,  would  amount 
to  levying  of  war  against  the  United  States;  but  no  conspiracy 
for  this  object,  no  inlisting  of  men  to  effect  it,  would  be  an  actual 
levying  of  war.'*  It  is  not  going  on  any  new  idea  of  treason, 
but  means  to  decide,  that  to  be  treason,  which  had  been  adjudg- 
ed to  be  so  before;  and  which  the  supreme  court  itself  declares 
it  is  deciding  according  to  the  doctrine  of  treason  '  decided 
by  judges  Patterson,  Chase,    Iredell   and   others.    It  said  it 
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was  determioiDg  no  new  doctrine  of  treason.  That  this  is  the 
candid  coRstriiction  will  appear  by  considering  all  ics  parts  to- 
gether. But  the  two  next  sections  ought  to  be  deemed  decisive 
on  this  point.  *'*•  In  conformity  (it  says)  with  the  principes  now 
laid  down,  have  been  the  decisions  heretofore   made,  by    die 
judges  of  the  United  States."  "  The  opinions  given  by  judge 
Patterson  and  judge  Iredell,  in  cases  before  them,  imply  an  ac- 
tual assembling  of  men;  tliough  they  rather  designed  to  remark 
on  the  purpose  to  which  the y^rc^  was  to  be  applied,  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their  opinions  however  contemplate 
the  actual  employment  of  force, ^'^  "  Jtidge  Chase  on  the  trial  of 
Fries  was  more  explicit.     [Here  Mr.  Lee  read  the  opinion  of 
judge  Chase,  in  the  next  section;  which  also    see  quoted  be- 
fore.] An  examination  of  the  opinionsof  these  judges  referred  to 
by  the  supreme  court   will    disprove    the    construction  of   the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  and  confirm  that  for  which  I  con- 
tend.  In  the  case  of  Mitchell  decided  in  the  cirruit  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  reported  in  2d  Dallas  p,  348.  judge  Patterson  in 
his  charge  to  the  jur)%  having  stated  what  appeared  to  be  the 
geiiefal  object  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  insur- 
gents, speaks  in  relation  to  the   prisoner  thus:    '^  the    second 
question  to  be  considered  is,  how  far  was  the  prisoner  traito- 
rously connected  with  the  insurgents?   It  is  proved  by  four  wit- 
nesses that  he  was  at  Couch's  fort,  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
own  home;  and  that  he  was  armed.  One  witness  proves  posi- 
tively that  he  was  at  the  burning  of  general  Neville's  house;  and 
another  says,  it  runs  in  his  head,  that  he  also  saw  the  prisoner 
there."  This  is  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  Here  was  really  an  act  of  war,  not  onl\  an  assem- 
blage ;  but  they  were  armed.  The  prisoner  was  armed,  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  the  house  of  the  officer  ap|X)inted  by  the  government 
to  collect  the  excise:  an  act  ot  treason.  He  was  at  the  burning  of 
general  Neville's  house.  He  was  also  one  of  the  assemblage  at 
Couch's    fort.  H^  was    also  armed  at  Braddock's  field.   From 
the  position  which  gentlemen  have  taken  with  respect  to  treason, 
they  suppose,  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was,  that 
a  mere  ussemblagey  manifesting  a  treasonable   disposition,  but 
without  force  and  without  arms,  is  a  levying  of  war.  But  the 
assemblage  here,  on  which  the  opinion  of  judge  Patterson  sanc- 
tioned by  the  supreme  court,  was  founded,  used  actual  force;  and 
they  laid  down  the  law  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  where  an  as- 
semblage commits  an  act  of  flagrant  violence  to  obstruct  the  le- 
gitimate operations  of  the  government,  they  levy  war.   Here  the 
assembly  marched  and  committed  acts  of  violence  against  officen 
of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  them  from  doing 
their  dut}\  It  was  in  relation  to  their  excise  offices,  that  these 
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•flicers  became  obnoxious  to  tht  insurgents.  It  was  because  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  excise,  that  general  Neville's  house  was 
destroyed. 

With  mpecl  to  Fries's  trial,  there  was  an  actual  rebellion 
against  the  government:  direct  hostility  and  resistance  to  its  ler 
gitimate  authority.  Here  I  think  it  not  improper  to  advert  to 
part  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  against  Fries,  which  was  acquiesced  in,  because  not 
disapproved  of  b>  the  court.  Speaking  of  the  treason  of  levying 
war  ugainst  the  United  States  in  his  address  to  the  jun,  he 
sa\'s,  '*•  it  must  be  war  waged  against  the  United  States*  This  is 
an  important  distinction.  A  large  assemhlugc  of  people  may^ 
come  together,  in  whatever  numbers,  however  they  may  be 
armed  or  arrayed,  or  whatever  degree  of  violence  tjiey  may 
commit,  \*et  that  alone  would  not  constitute  treason.  The  treason 
must  be  known.  It  must  be  for  a  public  and  not  a  private  revenge. 
//  mu^t  be  avowedly  levying  war  against  the  Uuifed  States.  If 
people  assemble  in  this  hostile  manner,  only  to  gratiiy  revenge, 
or  any  other  purpose  independent  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  it  will  only  amount  to  a  viot.^*  Here  is  a  candid  exposi- 
tion of  the  law:  that  however  armed  and  arrayed,  and  however 
numerous  an  assemblage  may  be,  they  must  avowedly  levy  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  they  will  not  Ik:  guilty  of  treason. 
It  is  not  a  mere  assemblage  of  men  with  secret  intentions  to 
commit  war  that  will,  with  or  without  arms,  constitute  treason. 
It  must  be  an  assemblage  of  men  with  public  and  avowed  inten- 
tions to  make  war  upon  the  United  States,  with  force  either  ac- 
tually used  or  ready  to  be  used.  Their  object  must  be  known; 
their  intentions  avowed.  If  a  parcel  of  people  met  together, 
however  great  their  number,  act  so  as  to  keep  their  intentions 
secret,  there  is  not  a  single  quality  of  war  in  their  conduct  unless 
thev  proceed  to  actual  hostility. 

We  insist  on  this  principle:  that  arms  are  necessary  in  all  the 
authorities.  I  do  not  say  military  weapons;  because  a  multitude 
with  other  weapons  may  supply  the  want  of  regular  arms.  But 
one  or  the  other  is  indispensably  necessar}*.  Judge  Chase,  though 
explicit  in  one  part  of  his  opinion,  that  ^^  some  actual  force  or 
violence  must  be  used  in  pursuance  of  the  design  to  levy  war,** 
yet  is  supposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  another 
part  to  contradict  this  opinion  by  declaring,  that  arms  are  unne- 
cessan*.  But  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  His  opinion  is  perfectly 
consistent.  What  does  he  say?  That  "  military  weapons,  (as 
guns  and  swords  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  are  not  necessary, 
to  make  such  insurrection  or  rising  amount  to  levying  of  war;*' 
because  numbers  may  supply  the  want  of  military  weapons;  and 
other  instruments  may  effect  the  intended  mischief.   The   legal 
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guilt  of  levying  war  may  be  incurred  without  the  use  of  milicar)' 
weapons  or  military  array."  Judge  Chase  does  not  go  any  far- 
ther than  judge  Patterson;  and  you  must  take  all  his  opinion 
together,  and  then  there  is  no  contradiction;  *  If  they  have  no 
military  weapons,  they  must  have  other  arms,  and  they  must  be 
in  such  a  multitude,  as  to  be  able  to  effect  the  mischief  without 
militar)'  weapons,  or  they  miist  use  some  force  or  violence*  He 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  should  be  less  force  actual  or 
potential  than  judge  Patterson  does.  In  one  ()art  of  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court,  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  war,  and  Icy^'ing  war;  which  corresponds  precisely  in 
substance  with  the  distinction  taken  by  judge  Chase:  ^^  To  con- 
stitute that  specific  crime,  for  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the 
court  have  been  committed,  war  must  be  actually  levied  against 
the  Unitfed  States.  However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime  o!  con- 
spiring to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country ,  such 
conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  cotaspire  to  levy  war,  and  actually 
to  levy  war,  are  distinct  offences.  The  first  must  be  brought  into 
operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose  treasonable 
in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  committed.'* 
So  lar  has  this  principle  been  carried  "  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, that  actual  inlistment  of  men  to  ser\'e  against  the.  gov- 
ernment does  not  amount  to  levying  war,''  If  there  be  no  act 
which  publicly  announces  the  intent  of  the  conspiracy,  it  remains 
still  a  conspiracy:  for  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  whole  opinion, 
candidly  interpreted,  that  the  supreme  court  meant  to  say,  that 
such  an  act  is  necessary  to  convert  a  conspiracy  into  a  treason; 
although  gentlemen  insist  that  that  court  is  very  explicit  in 
saying  what  it  never  intended  to  say.  They  avail  themselves 
with  great  dexterity  of  these  words  in  the  opinion:  "  On  the 
contrary  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be 
actually  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part^  hoxvever  minute 
or  hoivever  remote  from  the  scene  of  action^  and  who  are  actually 
leagued  in  ihe  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  trai- 
tors." All  those  who  perform  amj  part — any  part  in  what?  Not 
in  the  conspiracy  certainly,  which  it  had  declared  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, but  in  the  actual  war.  Does  the  court  mean  to  say,  that  a 
man  should  be  considered  as  a  traitor  who  performs  no  part? 
The  expression,  perform  any  part^  brings  to  our  minds  the  idea, 
that  something  should  be  done.  The  whole  sentence  should  be  ta- 
ken together;  and  it  will  be  then  plain.  Those  words  "  perform 
any  part"  &c.  apply  to  ihe  force  previously  spoken  of:  '*  if  a  body 
o'f  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force, 
a  treasonable  purpose."  To  make  it  rational,  it  must  mean,  that 
those  who  perform  any  part  of  the  purpose  intended  to  be  effect-' 
ed  by  force — those  who  do  the  least  act  of  force  are  to  be  con- 
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niton.  The  term  pcrftitm  can  only  apply  to  a 
i  ndihcr  npply  to  thr  nssi-mblagi;,  tior  to  ihc  iim-ntion. 

rl  prole*scs  tlint  the  criinc  of  treason  sVic^uld  no|  I 
I  bv  copstrurtitJii  to  ilaul)tful  rases,  ant!  lh;it  n  fltsil 
•Irfinition  or  a  ron&tniitiDn  ihiil  would  render  it  flexible  ciigbl 
to  t>r  atuided.  Yit  it  isin^i^led  on,  thai  the  cmisuuciion  of  tre** 
son  shntikl  be  extended  tiCK  to  cases  which  are  cvidimly  doubt- 
ful. In  siorae  few  instsinccs,  it  is  uncenaiiily  expressed;  it  may"  I 
make  it  irv-aHon  or  not.  But  grnik-inrn  iiislead  ot  conrormhi^'  va. 
the  profi-ssed  priucipic  cl  (lie  decision,  not  to  extend  the  doiirind 
^<rf  construtlive  irtsson,  elaim  the  right  of  conairuing  the  nord?  - 
e  triinost  Ltitudc  lor  the  fXlensiuo  ut  the  doctrin^  of  trtiisut]^  J 
tea  Ar  opinion  speHks  of  an  aMemhlage  of  men  to  subvert  ' 
f  ^mrertiment  bi,    foitc,  how  is  it  tr;  be  done?  Certninlv  \jf 
IU»1  ir;rileTicc.  WK-rever  it  speaks  of  an  asscmbiage  ot  men 
rttic  pnrpose  .1  subvening  the  govtrnment  by  force,  or  for 
ppurpocr  of  excaitiog  >i  treiisonable  design,  it  means  tlial  the 
*  «hoidd  be  applied,  and  that  the  purpose  should  be  exemtrd,    ' 
ays,  that  "  (o  tcmpletc  the  crime  of  icvying  war  against  the'  1 
bitcd  States,  there  must  be  an  tictu:d  assemblage  of  mcti  for    . 
e  [Nirpose  of  executing  a  ireasonable  design."  The  next  inei 
r  of  the  sentence  shews  its  meaning'.  "  In  the  case  now  belo 
!  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  Unit 
1  M  New-Orleans  hij  farce  would  have  been  unqucstionubl 
■  JldMJgn  which,  if  carried  iulo  execution,  would  have  been  Ifei 
•00."  This  evinces  the  meiining  to  be,  ihat  the  force  must  hnwB^ 
been  used  10  overturn  the  government^  that  the   design    muff 
have  been  tarried  into  execution,  to  mate  it  treason.  This  opi-  - 
tiion  of  the  supreme  court  does  not,  accordit>g  to  my  undcrstnnd- 
ing  of  it,  supersede  those  essentials  which  had  always  before 
been  tieemed  inseparable  from  the  commission  of  treason.  And  I 
bope  that  it  is  evident,  that  treason  does  not  consist  in  the  tn> 
letttion  only,  without  some  deed  manifesting  the  intention  to  levy 
war;  and  that  I  have  shewn,  that  Mr.  Hay  is  mistaken  in  hisj 
ronttniction  of  that  opinion;  and  if  he  be,  the  court  will  tell  htm  «>^,  j 
r  '.\::  mkd  tn  have  referred  to  fo'ter  255.  to  shew,  that  it  is 
.1'  this  court  to  inierlcre  and  decide  this  question;  to"  ' 
■  ihat  it  is  ihe  exercise  of  iis  legitimate  authority  and 
...     Lii'.asion  of  the  rights  of  the  jury.   Here  the  facts  are 
hitiuciL  I'here  is  no  real  question  about  those  facts,  v  hich  a 
■-levant  to  the  issue  and  ndmissiblc  by  law  as  evidence.  Tl 
■jMVi  proved  and  admitted  with  respect  to  levying  of  war,  charg* 
i  1  lieimcnt,  arc,  th.it  there  were  at  the  island  four  bos 
iiv  four  or  live  rifles,  a  few  muskets  and  pistoln;  1 
!ar  equal  to  the  number  of  men;  and  all  thtsc  ir 
;  '         rdjBsett  and  Tyler  exc-pted")  unconscious  of  any  tri 
Icsign.  Now  one  <iuestion  of  law,  which  wc  submit 
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the  court,  on  these  proved  and  admitted  facts,  is,  whether  ibejr 
amount  to  levying  war.  The  question,  what  facts  admitted,  or 
agreed  to  exist,  will  amount  tp  the  legal  offence  of  treason  in 
levying  war,  is  surely  a  aueatton  of  law  ^  to  he  determined  by  the 
court;  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  question,  whether  the^ct 
of  levying  war  exist;  or  whether  the  offence  have  been  commit- 
,ted  or  not;  which  is  exclusively  to  be  decided  by  the  jur\-,  Fos* 
ter  says  in  this  place,  that  ^^  whether  the  facts  alleged  by  way  of 
justification^  excuse  or  alleviation  are  true^  is  the  proper  and  on- 
ly province  of  the  jur\';''  but  that  **  whether,  upon  a  supposition 
of  the  truth  of  facts,''  th^  alleged  offence,  ^^  be  justified,  excused 
or  alleviated,  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
For  the  construction  the  law  putteth  upon  facts^  stated  and 
agreed,  or  fbujid  by  a  jury,  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  case^^  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  province  of  the  court."  I  trust  I  have  esta- 
blished the  first  position,  that  the  facts  done  by  those  who  were 
present  are  not,  m  a  legal  sense,  a  levying  of  war. 

I  shall  now  occupy  a  part  of  your  time  with  respect  to  the 
other  positions  which  I  proposed  to  maintain. 

The  second  position  is,  that  the  presence  of  the  party  accused, 
at  the  scene  of  action,  is  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
indispensably  necessar)-  to  make  him  guilty  of  the  fact  of  levy- 
ing war.  In  this  case  we  lay  down  the  broad  doctrine:  that  in  this 
countiy  there  is  no  treason  but  under  the  constitution;  that  con- 
sequently there  is  no  common  law  treason.  When  there  is  no 
other  than  the  constitutional  treason,  I  should  suppose  that  this 
could  hardly  be  a  question;  because,  we  read  in  the  constitution, 
the  word  only;  which  excludes  every  thing  from  being  treason, 
but  what  the  constitution  says  is  treason:  ^^  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 
To  advise  levying  war  is  in  its  essence  and  nature  different  from 
levying  war.  The  constitution  says,  it  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing it.  The  other  branch  of  adhenng  to  their  enemies  &c.  not 
being  at  all  in  question.  To  advise  or  procure  levying  of  war  is 
clearly  distinct  from  levying  it.  Every  person  who  can  read  has 
only  to  open  the  book  containing  the  constitution,  and  he  reads 
that  levying  war  shall  be  treason  ojily.  Of  course  by  the  adoption 
of  this  strong  negative  word,  only^  it  says,  that  advising  to  lev)' 
war  shall  not  be  treason.  But  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  at  common 
law  advising  to  levy  war  is  treason;  and  that  there  arc  no  acces- 
sories in  treason.  We  answer,  that  our  constitution  is  in  deroga- 
tion and  abridgment  of  the  common  law,  not  in  affirmance  of  it; 
that  it  excludes  entirely  all  common  law  treasons;  all  treasons 
whatsoever  except  the  two  instances  specified.  The  common  law 
of  England  is  not  in  force  on  an}  subject  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  advising  to  levy  war  be  a  common  law 
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(that  18  a  treason  created  by  the  common  law)  and  the 
common  law  have  no  torce  in  this  country,  bow  can  the  common 
law  br  said  to  have  created  this  treason,  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States?  Gentlemen  admit  that  the  common  law  as  a 
general  system  has  no  force  here.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
judge  Chase,  there  can  be  no  crime  of  which  any  courts  of  the 
United  States  can  take  cognisance  unless  it  be  created  by  an  act 
of  congress  and  expressl)  authorized  by  the  constitution;  and  the 
constitution  has  never  adopted  that  common  law  doctrine,  which 
says,  that  acressories  in  treason  shall  be  considered  as  traitors. 
If  it  can  be  shewn,  let  it  be  shewn,  that  the  constitution  has 
adopted  this  doctrine  of  acces^ries.  It  is  said,  that  it  is  implied- 
ly adopted.  This  doctrine  of  implication,  I  trust  will  not  be 
countenanced  by  this  court.  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  repeating, 
that  the  constitution,  touching  the  crime  of  treason,  is  in  abridg- 
ment, not  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  It  takes  its  ground 
independently  of  the  common  law.  The  statute  of  25  Edw.  III., 
bom  which  the  words  of  the  constitution  are  taken,  is  different 
from  it.  There  are  many  other  treasons  at  common  law  which 
remain  in  force  thercy  and  which  that  statute  recognises;  whereas 
there  are  adopted,  into  our  constitution,  only  these  two  specific 
treasons,  with  negative  words  excluding  the  possibility  of  any 
other.  An  accessorial  treason  is  a  common  law  treason  in  its 
own  nature.  It  exists  in  England,  because  the  common  law  exists 
there;  but  it  does  not  exist  here,  because  treason  consists  only 
in  levying  war*  If  by  the  common  law  doctrine  accessories  be 
traitors,  the  same  consequence  does  not  follow  in  this  country, 
that  does  in  England.  I'his  crime,  which  is  to  consist  only  of 
levving  war  and  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  country,  is  pu- 
nishable by  law,  according  to  the  discretion  of  congress;  who 
may  pimish  it  in  whatever  way  they  may  think  proper;  but  the 
powers  of  congress  have  not  been  yet  exercised  over  it.  Whe- 
ther it  be  through  inadvertence,  or  otherwise,  they  have  hitherto 
omitted  to  punish  accessories;  except  in  an  inconsiderable  degree, 
as  to  those  after  the  fact,  who  are  rescuers  of  persons  convicted 
of  or  committed  for  treason.  This  court  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  It  would  seem  very  strange  to  the  ear  of  an  American  to  hear, 
that  a  man  might  be  guilty  at  an  after  day;  that  after  the  ces- 
sation of  a  rebellion,  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  in  that 
rebellion!  that  after  the  war  has  ceased,  there  may  be  an  act  of 
levying  that  very  war.  Yet  this  part  of  the  English  law,  the  con- 
stitution has  completely  excluded.  By  the  common  law,  this 
crime  may  be  committed  after  the  war  has  completely  ceased,  by 
receiving  or  giving  comfort  to  a  party  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it.  Treason  might  be  committed  on  this  day,  in  this  place,  in 
reiaiion  to  some  persons  who  had  committed  treason  in  person 
in  the  insurrection  of  1793  or  1798.  This  common  law  doctrine,' 
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I  consider  a9  being  cut  up  by  the  constitution.  If  one  common 
law  treason'be  cut  iip,  all  are  cut  up;  there  is  no  common*  law 
treason.  It  is  only  by  construction  and  deduction,  that  any  com- 
mon law  treason  can  be  admitted.  It  one  constructive  treason  be 
admitted^  all  may  enter.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  an  accessory  be- 
fore die  fact,  an  adviser  or  abettor,  be  constructively  a  traitor  un- 
der/uie  constitution,  by  the  same  common  law  rule  of  construc- 
'  tion,  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  a  mere  receiver  or  comforter  of 
a  person  deemed  to  have  been  a  traitor,  may  be  punished  as  a 
traitor  long  alter  the  termination  of  a  war  or  the  suppression  of 
an  insurrection.  I  know  no  difference  between  a  procurer  or  aider 
before,  and  a  receiver  and  comforter  after  the  fact  in  treason* 
The  same  rules  of  decision  apply  to  both.  Either  both  exist  or 
are  cut  up  by  the  roots.  Then  sir,  if  according  to  the  English  law, 
accessorial  treason  be  the  creature  of  the  common  law,  it  has  its 
existence  only  with  the  common  law.  The  person,  who  procures 
treason  to  be  coipmitted,  who  plots  some  project  to  subvert  the 
government,  who  advises,  who  hires,  who  counsels,  who  com- 
mands *or  who  abets  a  project  to  subvert  the  government,  is  a 
traitor  according  to  that  common  law.  If  all  these  be  created  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  they  exist  only  there.  But  if  the 
common  law  have  no  existence  here,  the  doctrine  of  accessorial 
treason  has  no  force  here. 

Gentlemen  say  that  the  common  law  has  no  force  here  as  a 
general  system;  but  they  say  that  certain  parts  of  it  have  been 
adopted.  They  will  look  into  authorities  to  see  the  meaning  of 
particular  expressions.  They  refer  to  the  common  law  for  the 
meaning  of  words.  They  say  that  crimes  have  been  created  by 
using  such  and  such  words  in  the  constitution.  What  is  levying 
war?  It  is  said,  it  consists  of  such  and  such  facts;  because  it  is  so, 
according  to  the  English  authorities,  which  are  founded  upon 
the  common  law.  They  still  forget  the  distinction:  that  our  con- 
stitution is  in  abridgment  of  the  common  law,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  independently  of  common  law 
.treasons.  Let  them  only  recollect  this  principle,  and  it  will  pre- 
vent them  from  a  repetition  of  errors.  There  are  no  words  in 
the  constitution  which  warrant  their  arguments.  Was  it  intend- 
ed by  it,  that  constructive  treason  should  exist  in  this  country  in 
any  c<;se?  Was  it  intended,  that  a  person  absent  at  a  great  dis- 
tance (perhaps  out  of  the  country,  in  another  and  very  remote 
part  of  the  world)  should  be  construed  to  be  present  here?  that 
^such  a  person  should  under  the  constitution  be  considered  ^ 
guilt)'  of  treason  here  by  acts  done  by  others?  Can  there  be  a  more 
unnatural  and  tortured  constnii  lion,  than  to  suppose  a  person  pre- 
sent committing  acts  of  treason  and  violence  in  one  state,  when 
he  was  peaceably  and  innocently  occupied  in  another?  Sir,  con- 
structive treason  is  abrogated  by  the  constitution.  It  exists  in 
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'>  case  in  this  country.  Wc  sic  not  to  consider  men  pre&cnt, 
UcTt  they  arc  absent.  Smh  a  construction  in  .-is  unjust  and  np< 
'(^ivc,  fts  it  is  unnulural  and  unt^sst^ndal  to  the  purposes  of 
•■tier,  I  shall  produce  no  authority  on  this  point;  but  &hall 
:   ctcd  to  ihp 

3d  Point:  The  presence  of  the  party  is  ncccasary  by  liie  in- 
.  >:tmcui.   Hi- 16  chargt'd  to  have  been  present!  "od  there  should 
c  proafihat  he  was  prcstnt.  1  h»ve  idready  supposed  the  pre* 
sciK  iodictnient  was  for  u  riot  or  unUiwtul  ussemlily.  Suppose  it 
w«Tc  for  the  latter;  and  sup|>osc  it  were  prevetl  that  colonel  Burr 
WM  absrat  from  the  unUiwfiil  assenibty;  there  is  no  such  thing 
u   an  Bcccssurv  in  a  misdemeanor;  would  nut  this  court  say 
An  be  was  excused  from  the  act  ivhtn  absentf  and  shall  absence 
be  received  to  excuse  uu  accessory  in  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
tmt  he  mlmitted  in  resiiect  la  treason  when  the  accessorial  ngcni 
-' "   ■  ■'  The  law  will  not  presume  legal  presence.   It  is  not 
.:Ii  rt-spect  to  riots  or  unlawful  assmnblies.  With  res- 
;  lis  Iiy  the  constitution,  every  crime  is  to  be  tried  in 
.md  district  where  it  is  committeil.   If  no  treason  h.ive 
fxvn  ii'immiticd  in  Virginia,  if  if  cnnnol  be  proved  to  have  been 
unamittcd  there,  this  indictment  cannot  be  supported.  When  we 
md  in  thi«  indictment,  that  the  accused  did  on  the^Oth  of  Dc? 
cerabcr  1806,  at  Blannerhasacii's  island  in  the  county  of  Wood,  ■ 
^  this  state,  ltv\-  w;ir  against  the    United   States — when   we  I 
OCT  it  provided  in  the  eighth  iimcndment  of  the  constitution,  that  J 
*■  in  aD  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  a  right  tol 
1  speedy  and  public  trial  by  on  Impanlnl  jury  oftAe  state  anj3 
£)tricl  ivkrrein  the  crime .\/iall /tave berii commitlea" — '■\atdte  6efl 
rafarKtrd  if  the  nature  and  iimse  oj  ike  nccimation   Sfl'c."   wqA 
now  that  no  cvid<;ucc,  other  than  ol  facts  done  in  this  district,! 
can  be  received  in  support  nf  diis  indictment.  !t  is  in  the  indict*] 
raeat,  that  tl)c  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  are  to  be  set  J 
fanh.   It  is  in  that  manner,  he  is  to  be  informed  of  it.  If  act»J 
were  cotnmilicd  out  of  Virginia,  ihcy  must  be  tried  in  the  dia-H 
tries  where  tbey  were  done.   It  is  our  duty  to  object  to  any  cvi- 
iaec  of  transactions  not  stated  in  the  indictment.  The  chargo  ^, 
a  that  he  levied  war  on  that  island.  The  acts  done  and  triable  ■ 
in  this  district  cannot  be  tried  in  another,  any  more  than  factS-J 
nataiHtcd  in  another  Jistrici  can  be  tried  here.  3 

It  ought  to  have  stated  the  name  of  at  least  one^f  the  party,  ] 
."  order  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  &nme  of  them*  To  connect 
in  with.any  one  of  ihcin  would  sulfice.  The  eighth  amend- 
I  ni,  jusi  referred  to,  requires  that  the  nature  and  cause  of  th« 
-osBlion  should  be  stated  in  the  indictment.  If  a  person  ab- 
ut may  he  charged  for  uu  act  done  in  his  absence,  it  must  be 
r-c  by  a  xfHxial  indictment.  The  special  connexioa  between 
Ti  and  those  who  did  the  net  should  be  particuhttly  wited.  If 
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it  be  Sot  stated,  it  cannot  be  proved.  A  special  inilictment  must 
notify  him,  that  certain  acts  oTstrangt-rs  or  persons  unknown,  or 
of  ceruin  individuals  particularly  named  if  known,  are  intended 
to  be  brought  home  to  him.  It  should  state  his  connexion  with 
them,  the  acts  performed  by  them  by  his  advice  or  procurement, 
and  his  consequent  responsibility  for  them.  Thus  he  would  have 
that  information  of  the    nature  and  cause  of   the   accusation 
against  him,  which  the  constitution  requires  to  be  given  to  eveiy 
person  accused  of  any  crime.  But  as  thcr  indictment  is  drawn,  it 
should  be  proved,  even  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  that  Aaron  Burr  waB  on  the  island  with  the  assemblage 
of  people.  An  assemblage  (which  is  admitted  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  in  the  offence)  being  proved  in  Wood  coun- 
ty, without  Burr  being  there,  is  not  sufficient;  because  he  is 
charged  with  being  there,  cooperating  in  the  performance  of  the 
overt  act  of  levying  war.  We  consider  this  proof  indispensable. 
Prom  the  charge  he  is  res^nsible  only  for  acts  done  in  Virginia. 
If  legal  constructive  presence  were  intended  to  be  relied  on  as 
proving  that  he  was  present  on  the  island,  it  should  have  been 
so  stated.  The  supreme  court  has  no  wliere  said  that  a  person 
may  be  indicted  as  present  at  the  commission  of  the  crime,  who 
was  absent;  nor  has  it  said,  that  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  it 
could  be  admitted  without  a   special   indictment.  The  eighth 
amendment  of  the  constitution  precludes  such  a  construction: 
he  must  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation.  This  is  a 
material  information  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with;  and  in  the 
specification  of  their  connexion,  all  the  links  of  that  connexion 
should  be  stated.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an 
absentee  may  be  charged  and  punished  as  if  he  were  present  at 
the  overt  act  pf  war,  yet  his  special  connexion  as  an  accesson*  be- 
fore the  fact  must  be  particularly  stated.  This  is  requisite  on  prin- 
ciple, and  conformable  to  universal  practice.  Wherever  a  person 
is  prosecuted  for  an  accessorial  act,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  te 
specify  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  act  in  the  indictment. 
It  is  said,  that  the  principal  in  the  second  degree  may  waive 
the  privilege  of  a  previous  conviction  of  the  principal  in  the  first 
degree.  It  is  admitted  that  he  may  do  so;  but  then  the  indict- 
ment should  state  specially  the  connexion  between  him  and  the 
principal  in  the  first  degree.  How  could  he,  on  a  general  indict- 
ment like  this,  make  the  objection  till  the  evidence  would  be 
gone  through?  He  could  not  suppose  that  under  this  indictment 
this  species  of  testimony  would  be  admitted  to  be  produced 
against  him.  If  the  indictment  were  special,  he  would  be  pre- 
viously informed  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  produced 
against  him;  and  could  deliberately  determine  whether  to  waive 
Or  make  the  obiection.  Does  not  this  shew  you,  that  the  indictment 
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ooght  to  be  special?  Is  it  not  the  universal  practice^  in  civil  as 
well  ^%crimh:fil  rinses,  that  you  shall  not  produce  ftroof  of  u^hat 
is  net  alleged  in  the  declaration  or  indictment?    This    proves 
clearly  that  siuh  testimony  is  not  to  be  admitted.  I  understaiul 
Foster    and  Hale  vtry  differently    from    the  attorney  for  the 
United  States  on  .this  subject.  li'  the  indictment  state  circum- 
stantially the  connexion  between  the  principals  in  tlie  first  and 
second  degree,  the  latter  being  apprised  of  it,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  testim(»ny  neci^&sar>'  to  be  produced  against  him,  may 
waive  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  record  of  the  conviction 
of  ihr  principal  in  the  first  degree,  if  he  think  proper;  but  this 
must  be  done  inform.   His  waiver  must  be  recorded;  and  then 
there  ip  no  incrmvt-nience  to  the  prisoner.  A  recurrence  to  Hale 
and   Foster,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  case,  will 
evince   the  correctness   of  this    observation.    In   1    Hale  623. 
already  quoted,  it  is  suited,  that  the  accessory  shall  not  be  put 
to  pK-ad  till  the  principal  appear;  naij^  that  ^^  he  shall  not  be  con' 
strained  to  auMver  to  his  indictment  till  the  principal  be  tried; 
but  that  if  he  will  waive  thiit  benefit  and  put  himself  upoir  his 
trial  before  the  principal  be  tried,  he  may;  and  that  his  acquittal 
or  conviction  \^ill  be  valid  on  such  trial.  But  he  adds,  that  *^  it 
is  necessary  in  such  case  to  respite  the  judgment  till  the  principal 
he  convict  and  attaint;  for  if  the   principal  be  after  acquitted, 
that  conviction  of  the  uccesson*  is  annulled;  and  no  judgment 
can  be  given  against  him."  This  special  entr)'  of  the  suspension 
or  respite  of  the  judgment  (which  would  otherwise   regularly 
follow  the  verdict  immediately)  until  the  principal  shall  be  con- 
victed and  attaint,  shews,  that  the  connexion  between  them  must 
appear  on  the  record,  that  is,  in  the  indictment;  and  that  the 
waiver    must  also  be  recorded.  The  whole  will  then  be  plain 
and  consistent;  which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  accessor)  or 
principal  in  the  second  degree  were  indicted  generally  as  a  prin- 
cipal in   the  first  degree  without  anv  notice  of  any  connexion 
between  them.  As  neither  colonel    Tyler  nor  JNIr.  Blannerhas- 
sett  nor  any  other  particular  individual  is  indicted  with  him, 
but  he  is  indicted  alone  as  an  actor  at  the  spot  with  divers  lul- 
known  persons,  how  can  the  gentlemen  consistently  with  correct 
principles,  when  he  conies  to   trial,  give  evidence  of  their  acts 
against  him?   How  can  gendeincn  reconcile  such  an  attempt  to 
universal  practice  and  the  undeniable  principle,  of  the  necessity 
of  notice  in  the  indictment  of  the  intended  charge,  and  of  con- 
formity between  the  charge  and  the  testimony? 

The  indictment  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution  for  treason 
against  Algernon  Sidney,  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Botts  and 
other  gentlemen,  was  very  special;  and  there  are  many  other  in- 
stances like  it,  among  the  records  of  public  prosecutions.  A 
general  indictment  is  never  used  when  the  case  itself  is  special 
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If  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which  the  indtctintrnt  ought  Co  be 
apt-rial,  it  must  be  in  a  case  like  the  present;  where  it  is  at* 
tempted  not  only  to  punish  a  man  for  the  acts  of  others^  but  to 
charge  him  as  present  on  Blannerh  as  sett's  island  levying  war 
in  person,  when  he  was  peaceably  occupied  in  Kentucky^  hun*- 
dreds  of  miles  distant.  However,  it  might  be  in  Joro  atii:  (If 
guilt  existed  at  all)  inforo  seculi  he  could  only  be  guilty  in  the 
second  degree.  The  indictment  against  him  is  for  levying  war 
in  this  state  and  district.  On  his  guilt  there,  the  issue  is  made  up; 
and  to  the  question,  whether  he  be  guilty -of  levying  war  there 
or  not,  the  evidence  must  be  confined.  The  testimony'  of  every 
person,  who  is  to  prove  facts  at  other  times  and  places  thin 
those  charged  against  him,  must  be  excluded  as  irr<alrvant* 
Whether  the  law  will  permit  them  to  prosecute  -  colonel  Burr 
for  the  acts  of  others,  done  in  his  absence,  may  become  a  qiies* 
tion  when  they  shall  proceed  regularly;  but  on  this  indictment^ 
it  is  incontrovertible,  that  no  (Evidence  which  does  not  prove 
his  presence  at  the  scene  of  action  can  be  admitted. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point,  which  I  intended  to  estab- 
lish. It  is  this:  that  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  princi* 
pal  in  the  first  degree  must  be  produced,  before  any  parol  evi- 
dence can  be  admitted  against  the  accused;  as  it  is  impossible 
he  can  be  more  than  a  principal  in  the  second  degree. 

If  the  gentlemen  will  give  you  the  common  law  cases  of  ac- 
cessories, I  hope  they  will  give  you  at  the  same  time  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  on  that  subject.  If  they  bring  us  imder  the 
principles  of  common  law  treason,  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  its 
rules  at  the  same  time.  If  any  such  rule  as  they  contend  for 
should  ever  be  practised  in  this  country,  it  will  be  in  a  more 
deplorable  condition  than  ever  any  country  was  in  before.  By 
the  common  law,  a  person  who  docs  an  accessorial  act  is  called 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  is  equally  a  traitor  with 
the' actor  or  performer  of  the  act  of  treason,  who  is  called  a 
principal  in  the  first  degree;  but  by  the  common  law  also,  a 
principal  in  the  second  degree  cannot  be  determined  to  be  a 
traitor,  till  there  have  been  a  conviction  of  the  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  and  a  record  of  that  conviction  be  produced.  Leav- 
ing it  to  gentlemen  to  inquire  nKt.iphysically  and  to  tr\  the 
strength  of  their  distinguishing  ])o\\  trs  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  guilt  in  this  crime,  ;:nd  the  precise  relation  be- 
tween the  accused  and  those  for  whose  acts  he  is  attempted  to 
be  made  responsible,  I  will  ask  on  what  ground,  with  respect 
to  this  offence,  was  the  prisoner  i.restnt  at  Blannerhassci's  island 
when  the  overt  act  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed?  Is  it  not 
a  case  wherein  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  if  at  all 
fiable?  He  is  from  their  statement  a  principal  in  the  second 
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degree  as  to  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett^s  island.  What 
Ji  the  authority  in  Hale  so  frequently  cited?  That  '^  the  accesso- 
rtf  shall  not  be  constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment^  till  the 
principal  be  trud^^^ — and  as  the  record   of  his   conviction  is 
the  best  proof  of  his  being  tried,  he  cannot  be  constrained  even 
to  answer  to  the  indictment,  till  a  record  of  the  conviction  of 
the  princif.arin  the  first  degree  be  produced.  It  is  indispensable 
and  must  be  produced  before  any  other  testimony .  So  that  his 
guilt  or  innocence  cannot  even  be  inquired  into,  till  this  record 
be  produced.  This  serves  also  to  explain,  that  he  cannbt  re- 
ceive his  right  to  demand  this  record,  but  by  vkjormal  eutrtf  on 
the  record,  after  a  special  indictm*  ni  bus  been  exhibited.  If 
the  indictment  be  special^  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  ansiiir  till 
(he  record  of  conviction  be  produced;  and  assuredly  he  could 
not  he  deprived  of  this  great  benefit,  by  exhibiting  a  general 
instead  of  a  special  iitdictment  against  him.  Alter  the  record 
is  produced,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prinv.ipul  in  the  first 
degree  is  inquired  into;  for  he*  has  still  a  right  to  contest  that 
he  is  .guilty.  The  record,  thou::,h  evidence,  is  not  cont  lusive 
against  him.   But  who  calls  this  record  evidence,  but  this  com- 
mon law?  The  common  law  onlv  makes  it  evidcnLe.  He  is 
entitled  to  call  for  the  record.  If  it  be  not  produced,  the  cause 
is  then  stopped;  and  how  stopped  ?  By  what  authority  is  it  stop- 
ped, but  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  belongs  to  your 
(ionour?  You  have  already  declared  that  it  belongs  to  the  court 
tQ  regulate  the  order  of  testimony;  that  this  power  is  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The  law  requires  that  the 
record  of  conviction  should  be  produced  in  u  case  like  the  pre- 
sent; and  if  it  be  not  pmduced,  the  court  m:iy  on  our  request,  , 
decide  that  the  cause  shall  be  stopped  from  proceeding  fur- 
ther.  Whv  should  it  be  continued r  The  iurv  are  to  decide  on 
facts,  but  not  without  evidence,  or  contrary  to  positive  law. 
If  this  species  of  proof  be  indispensable  and  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, the  court  has  a  right  to  stc^p  the  proceedings.  Is  a  man  to 
be  convicted  on  incompetent  tc-stimon\  r    If  the  law  declare 
th^t  no  man  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  shall  he  be  con- 
victed on  the  evidence  of  one?   Is  it  not  the  dutv  of  the  court 
to  see  the  law  duly  administered?    It  has  not  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  law,  any  more 
than  a  right  to  usurp  authority.  I  have  no  doubt  the  court  will, 
on  the  present  occasion,  do  what  is  right.  I  hope  that  on  all 
these  grounds,  unless  the  prisoner  be  proved  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  commission  of  the  acts  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  those  acts  were  overt  acts  of  war,  the  court  will  exclude 
the  testimony  which  is  to  be  brought  forward,  as  being  irrele- 
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vant  and  inadmissible.  I  trust  that  if  the  court  be  satisfied  with 
respct  t  to  the  soundness  of  any  one  of  the  positions  which  I 
have  laid  down,  it  will  not  admit  this  ilK-gal  trsiiiT)t»ii\ ;  for  if 
any  one  of  them  be  correct,  it  is  sufficient.  If  the  a*  is  done  by 
those  who  were  present  be  not,  in  a  Ifjc^l  sense,  acts  of  war— 
or  if  the  personal  presence  of  the  prisoner  were  necessary  either 
by  the  constitution  or  the  form  of  the  indiitment,  but  cnnnot 
be  proved — or  if  the  record  of  the  ronvirtion  of  thr  actors  be 
indispensable  but  cannot  be  produced — the  court  will  not  re- 
ceive the  evidence. 

It  not  being  yet  the  hour  of  arljournment,  and  vir.  IMartin 
who  was  to  conclude  the  arguments  being  absent,  it  was  pro- 

Eosed  to  send  for  him.  This  was  declined  on  a  suggestion  that 
e  was  not  yet  read}'.  The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morroir. 

Friday,  August  CSthj  180r. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.   Martin  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following 
effect. 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  close  the  important  debate  before 
the  court,  and  to  shew  that  our  motion  ought  to  be  grunted. 
It  involves  certain  great  principles;  on  the  correct  scttlementof 
which,  greatly  di  pend  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  »he  people 
of  this  country.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  any 
length  of  time  I  may  occupy  in  the  disvUssion  of  the  que&ion. 
When  we  are  defending  the  life  of  a  human  being,  and  discus- 
sing principles  of  such  vast  importanci  id  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  posterii\,  time  ou^hi  not  to  be  regarded.  A 
sufficient  period  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  suhj<il,  and  eniire  development  of  truth.  We 
contend  that  thtre  is  noiiiing  to  support  the  indictment  before 
the  jury,  even  admitting  nil  those  ihiiu^s  to  be  true  (and  con- 
sidering them  as  proved;  which  geaiUi'.ien  say  their  testimony 
could  establish.  We  call  on  tht  court  to  rkeide  on  the  relevanc} 
of  the  e\  idence  which  they  f.fler.  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
prevent  the  introduction  uf  any  evideiue  in  any  case  belorc 
it,  whi(h  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  For  this  objection  to 
illegal  testimony,  whic  h  it  was  our  indisnensable  duty  to  make, 
we  have  been  denounced  throughout  the  United  States,  as  at- 
tempting to  suppress  the  truth  and  encroaching  upon  the  lX- 
elusive  rights  of  the  jurj'.  This  subject  shall  be  particularly 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  The  exercise  of  his 
indii-puiable  right  has  been  held  up  to  the  puMic  and  to  this 
jury  as  a  conclusive  proof  ot  our  guilt.  It  is  alleged  that  we  in- 
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ccmipt  the  due  course  of  the  testimony;  that  if  we  knew  our- 
selves to  be  innocent,  we  would  not  have  clone  so;  and  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  convince  thejury  of  our  criminality.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  are  profoundly  skilled  in  the  science  of  defence, 
and  are  making  the  utmost  efforts  to  •save  our  client  from  me* 
rited  pmntshment.  Let  us  see  what  an  immensity  of  time  has 
been  spent,  and  what  means  have  been  used  in  the  course  of 
this  prosecution  against  our  client,  whart  patience  and  forbear* 
•nee  he  hath  manifested,  and  then  let  it  be  determined,  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  forego  any  Icgi^l  advantages  or  surretidt^r  any 
of  our  rights. 

The  grand  jxiry  were  sworn  on  the  2ed  of  May;  and  we 
waited  patiently  from  that  dav  |o  the  13th  day  of  June,  before 
the  prtmum  mobile  general  A\'llkinson  thought  proper  to  ap- 
pear IB  obedience  to  the  process  of  the  court;  by  which  means 
our  client  has  suffered  much  inconvenience;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  witnesses  have  suffered  still  more  inconvenience.  From 
the  time  that  the  indictment  was  «ound  to  he  a  true  bill,  our 
client  has  been  closely  confined.  The  first  panel  did  not  con- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  unexceptional)le  jurors.  Only  four 
of  them  could  be  admitted;  and  these  were  not  sworn  till  the 
lOth.of  August.  Another  panel  was  to  be  summoned,  out  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  lurv  were  not  selected  and  sworn  till  the 
17th  of  August;  although  colonel  Burr  did  ever\'  thing  that  he 
possibly  could  to  expedite  the  trial,  waiving  considcniljle  privi- 
leges, as  the  history  of  the  proceedings  thereoq  will  shew. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  objected  to  a  jury  being  sworn  from 
the  first  panel)  and  therefore  retarded  the  proceedings;  but 
surely,  sir,  no  person  will  consider  it  as  a  crime  that  he  did 
not  consent  to  be  sacrificed;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
gentlemen  who  had  signed  his  doom  in  their  own  minds  before 
hand  should  decide  on  his  reputation  and  his  life. 

When  this  motion  was  made,  though  so  much  time  had 
elapsed,  only  twelve  witnesses  had  been  sworn  out  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  on  their  side;  and  there  are  thirty  or  more  to 
be  examined  on  our  side;  it  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  and  hear  the  whole 
testimony,  irrelevant  as  well  as  relevant,  would  require  a 
month,  perhaps  two  months.  And  further,  when  the  circum- 
stance of  tf.is  season  of  the  year  is  considered,  the  admission 
of  illegal  testimony,  and  waste  of  time  in  its  examination,  be- 
came; more  improper.  Jurymen  cannot  be  certain  of  retaining 
their  health.  Is  it  not  probable  that  before  the  trial  would  be 
brought  to  a  clo:^e,  some  of  the  jury,  from  the  confinement 
which  they  must  endure,  migh;  be  taken  sick.  What  would  be  ihe 
leault?  Our  situation,  already  unpleasant  and  distressing,  would 
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become  much  mor^  so.  The  jury  must  be  discharged,  and  die 
whole  must  be  clone  anew;  or  if  by  consent  a  juror  were  to  be 
substituted  in  the:  place  of  a  juror  taken  sick,  the  whole  tesd- 
mony  must  be  reexamined,  and  the  same  length  of  time  con- 
sumed; and  if  so,  the  same  cause  might  again  produce  the  same 
eiTect;  so  that  from  the  infirmity  of  witnesses  produced  on  the 
present  occasion,  there  is  scarcely  a  pn;bability  of  the  cause 
being  determined  in  any  reasonable  period*  During  all  this 
time  col.  Burr  must  remain  in  confinement;  :md  yet  this  time 
would  be  totally  useless  to  him.  While  it  oppressed  him,  it 
would  afford  him  n  i  benefit. 

These  consideratioivs  must  satisfy  every  person  who  is  in 
tourt,  that  our  conduct  is  justi^able  in  resisting  all  attempts  to 
introduce  illegal  testimony  and  preventing  the  time  ol  the 
court  from  being  wasted  in  improper  and  irrelevant  discussion; 
and  that  we  do  not  wish  to  evade  justice.  I  was  myself  dis- 
posed to  waive  these  obvious  and  undeniable  rights,  and  to 
submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  hearing  all  the  evidence  how- 
ever  irrelevant,  because  I  was  convinced  that  it  would  remove 
all  the  prejudices  \vhi<h  have  been  excited  against  colonel 
Burr  without  having  the  least  foundation,  and  demonstrate  his 
innocence  to  be  as  pure  as  that  of  the  unsullied  snow.  But  on 
consultation  with  the  able  gentlemen  associated  with  me,  this 
course  has  been  deemed  more  eligible  on  principles  of  law  as 
well  as  convenience.  That  the  artifices  and  persecution  of  his 
enemies  should  Jiave  so  lar  succeeded,  as  to  place  colonel  Burr 
in  his  present  situation,  is  a  matter  of  d-.-ep  regret;  but  1  shall 
cver»feel  the  sincerest  gratitude  to  he;iv.n,  that  my  life  has 
been  preser\'ed  to  this  lime,  and  that  1  .im  enabled  to  apj)car 
before  this  court  in  his  defence;  and  if  the  efforts  of  those 
highly  respectable  and  eminent  gentlemen,  u  ith  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  asso(  iated,  ma\ ,  unitrd  \\  ith  my  feeble  aid,  be 
successful  in  rescuing  a  gentleman,  tor  whom  I  with  pleasure 
avov^  my  friendship  and  esteem,  from  the  iangs  of  his  perse- 
cutors— if  our  joint  efforts  shall  be  successful,  in  wiping  away 
the  tears  of  filial  piety,  in  hvraling  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  breast  of  the  child,  by  the  envenomed  shafts  of  hatred  and 
malice  hurled  at  the  heart  of  the  father — if  our  efforts  shall 
succeed  in  preserving  youth,  innocence,  elegance  and  merit 
from  a  life  of  imutterable  misery,  from  despair,  from  distrac- 
tion— it  will  be  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  What  dear  delight 
will  my  heart  enjoy!  How  ineft'able,  how  supreme  will  be  my 
bliss! 

Nor  is  private  friendship  for  the  accused  and  his  connex- 
ions mv  onlv  inducement  to  use  iin  utmost  efforts  in  his 
vindication.  I  am  lu-ged  by  a  diiterent  but  very  powerfiU  mo- 
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live.  I  am  thankful  to  heaven,  that  when  a  great  question,  so 
awfulb'  important  as  that  which  respects  the  principles  of  trea« 
son  is  to  be  decided — a  question  on  the  correct  construction  of 
which  the  happiness  or  mtst  rv  of  the  present  and  future  ages 
depends— it  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  to  the  utmost  niv  feeble  talents,  in  opposing  princi- 
ples which  I  consider  so  destructive  as  those  which  are  advan- 
ced on  the  present  oc  casion;  und  if  v^es  hall  demonstrate  con- 
tnirv  primiples.to  be  rnrrcct  and  proper,  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfv  the  court  that  principles  the  reverse  of  those  contended 
for  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ought  to  be  established,  I 
shall  think  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Before  I  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  the  question 
of  law  before  the  court,  I  must  make  some  observations  in  an- 
swer to  some  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  who  first  spoke 
for  the  prosecution,  on  the  present  question.  He  disavowed 
every  intention  of  using  declamation,  but  charged  it  upon  us, 
and  justified  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  it  by  our  conduct. 
Yet  his  speech  consisted  principally  of  declamation.  Three 
times  has  he  declared  that  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  speaking  of  colonel  Burros  guilt.  One  half  of  his  speech  con- 
sisted of  declarations  holding  up  to  this  court  that  he  was 
giiilty;  and  the  other  half  was  composed  of  eulogies  on  general 
Wilkinson.  He  then  accused  us  of  having  attacked  general 
Wilkinson  and  major  Perkins;  and  this  furnished  him  with  a 
pretext  of  passing  an  eulogium  on  major  Perkins.  Whoever  is 
connected  with  the  accused  is  the  subject  of  rancorous  abuse; 
and  whoever  is  opposed  to  him  is  incessantly  and  warmly  eu- 
logized. 

He  then  went  into  what  he  ought  not:  indirect  charges  that 
we  had  jirevented  some  of  their  witnesses  from  being  here-  If 
he  did  not  mean  any  thing  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  candid 
enough  to  say  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  court,  in  adverting  to  the  circumstances  at  all.  If 
one  of  their  witnesses  got  drunk,  uttered  .improper  expressions 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  .place  without  appearing  to  give 
his  evidence,  are  we  to  be  blamed  for  his  misconduct  or  flight? 
Did  colonel  Burr  or  any  of  his  friends  make  him  drunk,  or 
lt.*ad  him  to  use  those  imprudent  expressions,  to  raise  an  insur-- 
rection  of  the  most  horrible  kind,  and  to  draw  the  daggers  of 
our  slaves  against  their  masters;  If  no  imputation  were  meant, 
whv  was  the  circumstance  mentioned  at  Mi  Did  we  induce  his 
departure?  It  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  government, 
that  among  the  witnesses  whom  they  have  procured,  there 
must  be  such  infernal  villains,  as  this  man  appears  to  be. 
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Another  charge  against  us  wan,  that  we  had  endeavoured  to 
commit  another  of  their  witnesses.  And  snppctte  we  had  suc- 
ceeded, would  that  have  prevented  them  from  getting  the  be- 
nefit of  his  testimony?  No  sir,  it  would  have  put  him  in  a  place 
of  safety,  where  his  body  would  be  within  their  reach;  and  he 
could  give  his  evidence  at  any  time.  Why  then  was  it  pro- 
claimed to  the  public,  \hat  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  ?  Why  was  a  word  said  of  the  evidence  of 
general  Eaton  or  of  commodore  Truxtun  or  of  the  Morg:ias? 
Did  their  evidence  authorize  such  a  declaration?  We  sa\  that 
he  is  not  guilty;  and  gentlemen  ought  to  remember  that  their 
testimony  may  (and  certainly  will)  be  contradicted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  colonel  Burr.  Why  docs  the  gentleman  oppose  the 
motion  so  strenuously  if  the  merits  of  the  question  in  anv  shape 
depend  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  colonel  Burr?  Does  the 
law  depend  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused?  It 
depends  on  the  facts  proved  or  stated  to  the  court  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  party  interested,  or  his  innocence  or  guilt 
I  will  now  return  to'the  question  of  law.  There  are  before  the 
court,  for  its  decision,  four  points,  into  which  the  argument  has 
branched  out.  There  is  no  other,  unless  thev  have  some  fur- 
ther  testimony,  to  prove  that  Burr  was  on  Blnnnerhnssett's 
island,  when  the  prelendtd  overt  act  was  committed.  If  they 
have  such  testimony  we  are  willing  to  hear  it,  and  invite  them 
to  produce  it.  But  supposing  that  they  have  not,  (and  the 
gentleman  who  prosecutes  does  not  expect  to  prove  that  colonel 
Burr  was  on  the  island;  for  he  savs  that  his  own  opinion  is 
that  he  was  not  there;)  the  four  points  are:  First,  admitting 
the  evidence  to  be  true,  and  that  the  facts  sworn  to  have  been 
done  on  the  island  were  really  committed  there,  yet  they  do 
not  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  however  treasonable 
the  intentions  of  those  who  composed  the  assemblage,  without 
force;  and  however  great  their  number  may  have  been. 

2ndly,  That  no  accessorial  agent  in  levying  of  war  can  be 
convicted  before  the  principal  actor  is  convicted,  and  a  record 
of  the  conviction  produced  against  him. 

3dly,  That  no  evidence  of  accessorial  agency,  can  be  re- 
ceived in  support  of  an  indictment  charging  the  party  accused 
as  a  principal,  or  as  having  levied  war  generally. 

4lhly,  That  under  the  constitution,  no  person  that  would, 
according  to  the  common  law,  be  an  accessorial  agent  can  be 
gudty  of  treason  in  the  United  States.  Here  I  will  observe  by 
way  of  preliminary  remark,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  question, 
but  the  principal  and  accessory  may  be  brought  to  tiial  together, 
(or  at  the  same  time)  if  both  be  before  the  court  and  the  acces- 
sory v/aive  all  objections  to  a  trial;  but  if  he  do  not  waive  it,  thr 
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utecedent  conviction  of  the  principal  must  be  produced;  and  it 
ht  waive  it,  the  court  will  direct  the  jury  to  acquit  him,  if  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  be  not  proved.  Here  sir,  I  would  beg  to 
be  understood,  that  neither  col.  Burr  nor  his  counsel  admit 
or  suggest  that  Blannerhasset  or  any  other  person  was  guilt}- 
of  treason  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  It  is  only  a  suspicion. 
We  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  he  was  guilty.  Where 
then  was  the  propriety  of  saying,  that  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice Blannerhassett?  and  that  he  might  be  hanged  without  pity 
or  remorse  on  our  part?  We  deny  it.  We  disavow  and  execrate 
such  sentiments.  We  hold  up  to  the  public  our  sacred  belief 
that  Blannerhassett  is  as  innocent  as  I  am,  or  as  the  gendemen 
on  the  other  side;  that  no  man  on  the  island  was  guilty  of  trea- 
son; and  that  the  party,  who  were  there,  were  engaged  in  hon- 
est and. honourable  pursuits,  without  any  other  motive  what- 
ever. If  even  the  tnteiHion  to  make  war  had  been  proved,  yet 
duxHighout  the  whole  union,  the  violence  of  actual  war  has  never 
been  known  to  take  place.  If  such  a  war  have  taken  place,  it  was 
■  mighty  strange  kind  of  war,  which  neither  man,  woman  nor 
child  has  ever  seen  or  heard.  Though  there  was  a  great  war  in 
the  United  States  from  New  Hampshire  to  New  Orleans,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  it,  yet  in  this  great 
war,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  can  be  proved  by  any  human 
being  to  have  happened. 

Having  cleared  ourselves  of  the  imputation  of  being  willing 
to  sacrifice  others  to  clear  ourselves,  or  admitting  that  others 
arc  guilty,  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  subject,  supposing 
that  treason  has  been  committed.  I  will  first  investigate  who 
are  accessories  in  murder  and  felony  before  and  after  the  fact, 
and  then  apply  the  result  to  the  doctrine  of  treason;  in  which  the 
law  declares  persons  to  be  principals,  who  in  those  cases  arc 
accessorial  agents.  In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  correct- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  in  what 
instances  persons  concerned  in  murder  and  felony  can  be  con- 
sidered as  principals;  and  in  what  as  accessories.  Wherever  a 
person,  who  has  a  share  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  can 
be  considered  as  being  present,  though  not  heard  or  seen,  he 
is  a  principal.  If  he  can  be  considered  by  law  as  constructively 
present,  accessorial  agency  does  not  apply  to  him;  but  he  must 
be  considered  as  an  immediate  actor,  and  so  indicted.  This  dis- 
tinction will  be  manifest,  by  reading  2d  Hawkins^  P.  C.  p.  445» 
rhap.  29.  sect.  16.  in  the  words  following:  "  As  to  the  second 
•*  point,  viz.  In  what  case  a  man  shall  be  adjudged  an  accesso-' 
"  ry  before,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  those  who  by  hire, 
"  counsel  or  conspiracy — and  it  seems  to  be  generally  holden, 
**  that  those  who  bv  shewing  an  express  liking,  approbation  or 
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*^  assent  to  another's  felonious  design  of  committing  a  felooyf 
*^  abet  and  encourage  him  to  commit  it,  (but  are  so  far  absent 
^^  when  he  actually  commits  it,  that  he  could  not  be  encou- 
*'^  ragt-d  by  the  hopes  of  any  immediate  help  or  assistance  from 
^^  them)  are  all  of  them  accessories  bt^fore  the  fact,  both  as  to 
*^  the  felonv  intended,  and  to  all  other  felonies  which  shall  hap- 
^^  pen,  in  and  by  the  execution  of  it,  if  they  do  not  expressly 
^^  retract'and  countermand  their  encouragement,  before  it  is 
''  actually  committed."  In  p.  448,  in  the  26th  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  he  dcfmes  who  are  accessories  after  the  fact,  in 
the  words  following:  ^'  As  to  the  first  particular,  what  kind  of 
^^  receipt  of  a  felon  will  make  the  receiver  an  accessory  after 
^^  the  fact,  it  seems  agreed,  that  generally  any  assistance  what- 
*^  soever  given  to  one  known  to  be  a  felon,  in  order  to  hinder 
^  *'^  his  being  apprehended  or  tried  or  suiTering  the  punishment 
to  which  he  is  condemned,  is  a  sufficient  receipt  for  this  pur- 
pose; as  where  one  assists  him  with  a  horse  to  ride  away 
^^  with;  or  with  moi\ey  or  victuals  to  support  him  in  his  escape; 
*^  or  where  one  harbours  and  conceals  in  his  house  a  felon  im- 
*'*•  der  pursuit,  by  reason  whereof  the  pursuc/s  cannot  find  him; 
"  and  much  more  where  one  harbours  in  his  house  and  openly 
*'  protects  such  a  felon,  by  reason  whereof  the  pursuers  dare 
"  not  take  him.''  In  f)ag-es  439,  440.  and  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  (which  see  quoted  in  the  first  volume)  he  states, 
in  what  offences  there  can  be  no  accessories,  but  all  must  be 
principals  if  any  way  guilty;  which  arc  treason  and  trespass. 
But  in  the  note  subjoined  by  his  editor,  the  distinction  between 
an  accessorial  and  principal  traitor  is  explained;  and  the  neces- 
sit}''  and  propriety  of  convicting  the  latter  before  the  former, 
pointed  out.  1  Halt'  435  shews,  that  generally  he  who  com- 
mands, counsels  or  abets  another  to  commit,  if  he  be  absent,  is 
only  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  though  he  is  in  justice  equally 
guilty  with  the  actor.  But  in  the  case  of  poisoning,  though  he 
that  counsels  another  to  give  poison,  if  it  be  given,  if  absent, 
is  but  an  accessory,  yet  he  that  lays  the  poison  to  the  intent 
to  poison,  though  he  i»s  absent  when  it  is  taken  by  the  part)*, 
is  principal.  But  a  distinction  has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn, 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  between  those  accessories 
who  command  or  procure  treason  to  be  committed,  and  those 
who  are  guilty  of  comforting  or  receiving  traitors.  Whatci'cr 
doubts  might  once  have  existed  in  the  books,  thev  have  long 
since  ceased  to  make  any  distinction  between  traitors  who 
commit  and  those  who  advise  treason  or  comfort  traitors,  as 
to  the  grade  of  the  offence  and  the  degree  of  punishment. 

The  gentlemen  have  correctly  stated  the  law:  that  a  person 
though  not  actually  within  sight  or  hearing  of  where  the  criraf 
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I  comittiltcil,  \  et  if  he  belong  to  ihc  piinv,  he  muM  lie  con* 

red  v  a  pnacipa);  that  though  at  a'tlUtance,  he  U  lcg;-ill]p 

".  Tht  disiincrion  between  Ugal  and  actual  ppesente  iai 

r;yct  it  is  crrnneoiislv  n])plie(I  to  the  case  before  tl 

uncord.  Ifthr\  wished  to  establish  the  principle 

jumenta  ou  the  siihjict  of  lirgnl  or  constructive  pre^V 

tranift-T  it  to  coiontl  Hurt-,  ihey  should  have  shewnV 

Jinmcnt,  ihil  he  wta  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two! 

Ifed  miles  frntn  the  scene  of  action,  yet  ihnt  by  legal  con^r 

ction  he  ti  la  be  cnnvdercd  as  being  nt  Ulannerhassett'ifl 

:iiient  had  been  thus  special,  though  it  wouldj 
lice  of  the  charge,  the  doctrine  of  comtruei 
woaid  not  -.anriion  it.  That  doctrine  hul 
>...^(1  so  far.  It  is  fully  detailed  in  1  Hair  P.  fil 
■eral  c:tses  then-  mentioned  huve  been  alreadyfl 
cfirstcase  i«,  "  tf  divers  persons  come  lo  make 
_  jx,  and  are  of  the  samt-  p:irtv  and  uitiav  into  the  samal 
I,  but  arc  in  several  roums  of  the  same  house,  nud  oncl 
^  kHIed  in  one  of  the  rooms,  those  ihat  sre  of  that  partyJT 
Bil  that  tome  for  that  purpose,  though  in  other  rooms  t 
lie  house,  shall  be  said  to  be  present."  Here  all  were  consi-i 
dcred  tn  preicm;  because  all  went  into  the  house  (though  non 
in  the  same  room)  with  a  view  to  kil)  him;  and  all  were  rcady-l 
to  make  immediate  resistance!  and  the  person  who  perpctrntcdj 
the  fact  was  encouraged  by  their  being  so  near  and  n 
assist  him.  Hut  the  constructive  presence  is  extended,  beyondl 
the  actual  presence,  onlv  the  dutance  from  one  room  10  anoi^ 
iSrr  of  ttie  same  house. 

The  next  case  is  thai  of  ihc  lord  Dacrc  and  others,  who 
iiiic  to  steal  deer  in  the  park  of  one  Pclham:  one  of  them 
.illcd  ihc  keeper  in  ihe  paik;  the  lord   Dacrc  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  being  in  other  parts  of  the  park.   It  w.is  ruled  lo 
be  aiurtlerin  thctn  all.  They  went  combined  together  to  resist 
Inr.  violence  any  opposition  to  ihcm.  Some  were  in  one  part  of 
mc  park,  and  some  in  another.   He  was  killed  in  one  part  of  J 
the  pork;  and  it  was  determined  to  be  the  act  of  all  of  them.  | 
Why?    ttecnu&e  they  all  went  together;  and  all  combined  to  I 
defend  themselves  and  encourage  one  another.    They  werej 
near  rnotigh  to  the  pcqjctr.ator  of  the  crime  to  encourage  hint'l 
to  take  the  life  of  the  beeper,  and  |o  give  him  immediate  a 
Mtmcc.  The  person,  who  was  determined  to  have  comtnitWtf 
the  murder,  waM  within  in//  of  the  others  or  nearly  so.  They 
were  not  more  than  atjuartcr  of  a  mile  distant. 

"  The  like  in  casi-  of  burglary:  though  some  stood  at  the 
lir-n-'-  -f  ri  ..r  fi.-l.i.i'si.-  tr.  trntch  if  anv  came  to  disturb  them. 
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yet  they  are  said  to  be  burglars,  because  present  aiding  and 
assisting  to  the  burglary.**  They  arc  deemed  equally  guilty, 
because  they  combine  together  to  commit  burglarj^  They  have 
all  one  common  object  in  view;  and  those  who  do  not  commit 
the  immediate  act  of  burglary  are^tt  a  proper  distance  to  give 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  actors,  to  prevent  other  persons  from 
interrupting  them  and  to  give  them  immediate  information  of 
any  persons  coming  against  them.- 

The  subject  is  further  illustrated  by  another  authority  in 
page  443;  where  he  discusses  the  doctrine:  that  if  many  come 
to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  and  if  in  the  pursuit  of  that  act  one 
of  them  commit  murder  or  manslaughter,  they  are  all  guilty 
that  arc  of  that  party  that  committed  the  disorder.  But  he 
adds  that  it  must  be  a  killing  in  pursuit  of  that  unlawful  act, 
that  they  were  all  engaged  in.  As  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Dacre: 
they  all  come  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  deer;  and  consequent- 
ly the  law  presumes,  they  come  all  with  intent  to  oppose  all 
that  should  hii^lcr  them  in  that  design;  and  consequently  when 
one  killed  the  keeper,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  act  of  all,  be» 
cause  pursuant  to  that  intent.  The  reason,  of  their  being  all  in- 
volved in  equal  guilt,  is  that  they  all  went  together  on  one 
common  object  and  meant  to  oppose  all  who  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  them;  and  the  act  being  clone  in  one  part  of  the  park 
is  considered  the  act  of  all. 

In  page  537^  the  doctrine  is  thus  farther  stated:  "  It  has 
been  before  observed,  that  upon  the  statute  of  39  Elizabeth, 
cap.  15.  though  A  and  B  be  both  present  and  consenting  to 
the  brtraking  in  and  entering  of  a  house  to  rob,  and  A  only 
enters  into  the  house,  and  B  stands  by;  A  shall  be  ousted  of  his 
clergy,  but  B  shall  have  his  clergy;  because  A  onlv  entered 
the  house;  and  the  words  of  this  statute  extend  only  to  him 
that  actually  enters  the  house;  yet  if  A  and  B  be  present  and  con- 
senting to  a  robbery  in  or  near  the  highway,  or  to  a  burglarjv 
though  A  only  actually  commits  the  robbery  or  actually  breaks 
and  enters  the  house,  and  B  perchance  be  watching  at  another 
place  near,  or  be  about  a  robbtn-  hard  by,  which  he  effects  not, 
yet  they  are  both  robbers  and  burglars;  and  both  shall  be  ousted 
of  their  clerg\'  as  in  Pudsey's  case;  and  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference is,  because  in  this  case,  both  are  robbers  and  burglars; 
but  in  the  former  case,  both  steal  not  in  the  house,  but  only  A; 
and  that  statute  binds  up  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  to  steal- 
ing  in  the  house."  [Here  he  read  the  next  paragraph  which  sec 
'  before.] 

We  shall  see  what  was  Pudsey's  case,  in  1  Na/e  534,  and 
how  far  it  comes  within  the  general  principles  of  the  cases  of 
constructive  presence,  as  stated  in  Foster  340:    **  Pndsev  and 
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■-  aitd  B  a-iHault  C  lo  rob  him  in  the  highway;  but  C  escapes  b 
;;<hii  aaii  as  ihcv  were  a^iaulting  him.  A  ridua  (ram  Pod»c.. 
.  lii  B  aod  aisaufts  D  our  of  the  vitw  of  Pudscy  and  B,  »n4i 
.ikrn  from  him  a  dagger  by  robbery,  and  came  back  to  Pudae](^ 
■inri  B;  and  for  this,  Pudscy  was   indicted  and  convicted  i 
robben",  though  he  assented  not  to  the  robbcrv  of  D,  neither  1 
was  ii  done  In  his  view,  because  they  were  all  three  assembleti  I 
to  commit  b  robbery;  and  thi&  taking  of  the  dagger  was  in  tba^ 
meantimi'."  Sec  also  1  Anderson  116.  The  ofTi'nce  commilicd. 
here  wasfiu-outoFtheughc  and  hearing  of  Ptidacy;  but  he  v 
held  to  be  present,  because  at  the  instant  when  the  fact  wax 
nmittcd  be  was  of  the  same  party  and  U[)on  the  same  piu^uit 
"Ii  A  and  B,  and  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation 
intJiunI  defence  and  support  with  A,  who  actually  csmmittetl 
trobb«ry.    Thoy  were  all  together  when  they  attempted  to 
\C;  and  ihoiigh  A  went  one  way  and  Pudscy  and  B  nno- 
,  yet  he  came  back  to  them.   They  assembled  in  order  to 
\\  and  they  were  still  of  the  same  pariv  and  pledged  lo 
tual  defence  and '  support,  and  were  nearly  within  call  of 
f  another.  The  act  nf  robbery  was  ihcreforc  the  act  of  Pud- 
11  a.  of  A. 
"hr  case  of  lord  DacrC  mentioned  in  I  Halu  +39.  who  refers  . 
■  .  -Vo&r  Stj.  is  the  same  in  principle.   Let  us  not  solely  rely  onJ 
hf  positions  of  elementary  writers,  but  resort  to  the  reports 
■L-lf  and  see  how  the  case  stands.  The  lord  liacre  and  other*" 
'  L-ni  together  for  the  illegal  purpose  of  robbing  the  park,  and 
overcome  every  rcsiaiaiice  mndc   to  defeat  their  attempt. 
I  .It  keeper  demanded  of  Royden,  one  of  the  company,  wliat 
.  wai  doing  there;  and  he  killed  the  keeper.   Lord  Dnc re  and  j 
c  rest  were  half  a  mile  off,  in  other  pans  of  the  park;  but  bc*« 
iLiic  they  went  for  the  purpose  of  committing  an  illegal  ac^l 
iih  the  avowed  determination  of  defeating  all  oppositioti,  ihoM 
icerc  all  deemed   to  be  constructively  present    and   er|U8lhH 
guilt)'.  A  person  is  legally  present,  if  he  be  near  enotigh  to  itUH 
in  the  defence  ol  the  actor  if  he  should  be  attacked.  It  is  atlflH 
cirot  if  he  be  present  in  3uch  a  manner,  as  to  be  known  by  l^iS 
person  commuting  the  act,  to  be  ready  to  aid  him.    If  be  bn 
near  enough  and  ready  to  assist  him  on  the  spot,  he  is  legallyl 
Ti  resent.  I 

Faitrr  2-VO,  ZoO.  was  commented  on  by  the  gentleman.  ThM 
'•'ncrni  expressions  here  used  are  to  be  cxpl.iincd  by  the  ca.sel1 
1  which  they  refer;  "  When  the  law  rtquirelh  the  presence  ofl 
ic  accomplice,  at  the  peqietration  of  the  l.ict,  in  order  to  rca<4 
T  him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict  actual  imme-fl 
i.m-  presence,  such  as  would  make  tiim  an  eye  or  earwitncBsl 
<  what  passeth."  Will  gentlemen  apply  this  doctrioe  to  itiM 
;!■.«  at  bar?  Is  there  any  similitude  in  situation  or  principlen 
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How  dift'erent  from  the  situation  of  colonel  Burr,  was  that  oT 
Pudsey  or  lord  Dacre?  Was  colonel  Burr  on  Blannerhassctt's 
island?  or  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  ready  to  give  immediate 
assistance  to  those  persons  who  were  on  the  spot?  or  within  a 
little  distance  to  give  them  assistance  in  making  or  repelling 
an  attack  or  to  prevent  surprise?  Was  he  in  a  sitiuition  to  give 
them  aid,  at  the  very  time,  and  on  the  very  occasion  when  the 
overt  act  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed?  Can  he  be  said 
on  any  rational  principle  to  have  been  constructively  present? 
Wherever  several  persons  set  out  together  or  in  small  "parties 
upon  one  common  and  unlawful  design,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  concert,  aid  and  protection,  they  are  all  considered 
as  one  party  present  where  the  felony  is  committed  and 
equally  guilty. 

Cases  are  put  by  Foster  himself  to  illustrate  the  general 
principle,  in  page  353:  "  'i'hree  soldiers  went  together  to  rob 
an  orchard;  two  got  upon  a  pear  tree,  and  the  third  stood  at  the 
gate  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  owner^s  son  coming 
by,  collared  the  man  at  the  gate  and  aske'd  him  what  business 
he  had  there;  and  thereupon  the  soldier  stabbed  him.  It  was 
ruled  bv  Holt  to  be  murder  in  him;  but  that  those  on  the  tree 
were  innocent.  They  came  to  commit  a  small  inconsiderable 
trespass;  and  the  man  was  killed  upon  a  sudden  affray  without 
their  knov»lcclge.  It  would,  said  he,  have  been  otherwise  if 
they  had  all  come  thither,  with  a  giiieral  resolution  against  all 
opposcrs;  for  that  circumstance  would  have  shewn  that  the 
murder  was  committed  in  the  pro ?3 edition  of  their  original 
purpose;  but  that  not  bein^^j  the  case  those  on  the  tree  were 
considered  as  mere  trebpassers;  and  their  offence  could  not  be 
connected  with  that  ot  him  who  committed  the  murder.'' 

This  is  a  distinct  case  from  the  others.  It  is  true  that  they 
all  went  together,  each  to  act  the  part  assip^ned  to  him.  They 
were  all  on  the  spot  to  assist  one  another,  to  give  m>tice  to  pre- 
vent surprise  or  to  favour  their  ebcaj)e.  It  was  ceriainlv  a  com- 
mon cause  with  them:  each  acted  in  his  station  at  the  same 
instant  towards  the  same  common  end;  and  the  part  each  took 
tended  to  encourage  and  protect  the  rest;  but  as  the  persons  on 
the  tree  were  not  actually  present  but  at  a  distance,  as  they  only 
intended  to  commit  a  trivial  trespa:is,  and  the  act  was  com- 
mitted without  their  knowledge,  they  were  deemed  innocent; 
but  the  author  stales  that  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  if  those 
two  had  Lome  t-.)  a  determination  to  kill  any  person  who  should 
oppose  them. 

Bawkins  in  his  2d  vol,  clutp.  29.  sect.  8.  ptitfe  44-2.  explains 
very  clearl\  this  principle  o;  constructive  presence:  that  it  is 
buflicient  to  constitute  this  l^-gal  presence  that  the  actor  has 
hopes  of  immediate  assistance;  that  the  law  considers,  as  ac- 
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tiudly  prtsent  and  as  actors,  any  persons  who  being  of  the- 
lame  party,  though  not  on  the  spot,  are  in  such  a  situation  that 
die  real  actor  has  hopes  of  immediate  assistance  from  them. 
h  is  in  consequence  of  this  immediate  assistance,  that  he  is 
BViboIdened  to  commit  the  act  of  criminalit}-.  His  words  arc, 
*  But  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  that  the  person 
who  does  the  fact  is  encouraged  and  emboldened  in  it,  /rom  t/ie 
koffcs  of  present  and  immediate  assistance  from  the  abettor  ^  whe- 
ther he  be  within  view  of  the  factor  not.  And  upon  this  ground 
it  has  been  adjudged,  that  where  persons  combined  together 
to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  breach  of  the  peace  with  a  ge- 
neral resolution  to  resist  all  opposers,  and  in  the  execution  of 
their  design  a  murdt* r  is  committed,  all  of  the  company  are 
equally  principals,  though  at  the  time  of  the  fact  some  of  them 
were  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  out  of  view." 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  counsel  have  endeavoured 
\Q  distinguish  between  cases  of  constructive  presence  in 
treason  and  other  crimes:  They  insist  that  to  determine 
the  degree  of  proximity  between  the  immediate  actor  and 
his  aiders  or  abettors,  who  are  legally  construed  to  be 
present,  you  must  consider  the  theatre  of  action  and  ex- 
tend the  degree  of  proximity,  according  to  the  extent  of 
that  theatre;  that  the  legal  presence^  which  would  not  exist 
in  murder  or  felonv,  mav  well  exist  in  treason;  that  in  trea- 
%on  all  the  whole  United  States  are  the  theatre  of  action: 
the  pcale  of  proximity  essential  to  le^^l  presence  should  be  in 
proportion;  so  that  persons  in  Tennessee  or  Kentucky  arc  to  be 
:onsidcred  as  legally  present  on  Hlannerhassctt^s  island  when 
the  acts  in  question  were  committed*  It  is  evident  that  the 
principles  of  legal  constructive  presence  Cannot  be  extended  to 
this  case;  for  the  actors  could  have  no  hopes  of  immediate  as- 
sistance from  the  others,  who  were  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 
But  they  insist  that  treason  consists  in  the  treasonable  inten* 
tioii.  It  has  been  echoed  and  reechoed  that  treason  consists 
in  the  treasonable  intention.  We  admit  that  there  is  in  Great 
Britain  one  species  of  treason,  which  consists  in  the  intention, 
i¥ithout  any  act  consummating  the  guilt  of  treason.  I  mean  the 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  where  the  crime  is  merely 
imagined;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  write  a  lettei* 
to  a  man  advising  him  to  kill  the  king;  and  that  fact  bein^; 
proved,  he  is  guilty  and  liable  to  be  punished  for  treason, 
though  the  ki.^g  was  not  killed,  and  though  the  party  advised 
took  no  steps  to  pursue  it.  Though  this  be  correct  when  con- 
Hned  to  the  death  of  the  king,  queen  or  eldest  son  of  the  king,  and 
the  treasonable  intention  constitutes  the  treason,  vet  the  overt 
act  is  evidence  of  the  intention  only  and  not  of  the  actual  com- 
mission of  the  crime;  because  writing  a  letter  is  not  treason. 


us?  Levying  war.  This  overt  act  of  levying  war,  which 
to  have  been  committed,  must  be  proved  by  two  win 
According  to  the  constitution,  no  person  can  be  convict 
hss  vn  the  testimony  of  two  xvitncsses  to  the  same  overt  < 
there  be  twenty  overt  acts  and  each  of  them  proved  by  o\ 
ness,  nay,  if  there  be  fifty  overt  acts  committed  at  different 
and  each  proved  only  by  one  witness,  it  will  not  suffic 
witnesses  must  concur  in  proving  the  same  act  at  some 
cular  place,  or  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted.  The  ot 
of  levying  war  is  not  the  crime  of  levying  war,  which  c 
of  intention  and  act  together.  But  gentlemen  must  adn 
ihe  intention  alone  is  not  punishable.  There  must  be  an 
levying  of  war;  and  the  overt  act  is  proof  of  it.  On  an 
ment  for  levying  war,  they  can  give  no  evidence  but  o. 
is  charged.  They  can  adduce  proof  only  of  the  overt  act 
they  have  laid.  Proof  of  the  intention  alone  would  be  in 
sible;  just  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  prosecutor  cannot 
the  murder  without  proving  that  the  party  has  been  kille 
so  in  a  prosecution  for  stealing  a  horse,  the  taking  of  th< 
must  be  proved;  the  malicious  intention  to  kill  in  the  on 
and  the  felonious  intended  appropriation  in  the  other  a 
established;  but  the  intention  in  either  case  will  not  dO  v 
the  act.  Let  us  pursue  the  analogy.  The  treason,  say  t 
in  the  treasonable  intention;  well  what  is  this  treason?  L 
war.  This,  it  is  contended,  consists  in  the  treasonable  int« 
that  is,  in  other  words,  intending  to  levy  war  is  levying 
But  a  treasonable  intention  merely,  is  not  treason;  nor  d 
tention,  however  criminal,  constitute  in  this  country  any 
whatever.  It  would  reduce  it  to  this:  that  a  treasonable 
tion  would  of  itself  alone  be  a  levying  of  war;  that  the  t 
of  levying  war  consists  in  the  intention  of  levying  it,  and 
same  in  principle  as  that  murder  consists  in  an  intent 
kill;  that  stealing  a  horse  consists  in  the  intention  of 
priating  the  horse  to  his  own  use;  and  any  other  crime  c< 
only  in  the  intention  to  commit  it.  This  gives  us  some 
dard  to  shew  that  the  fact  of  levying  wa^"  must  be  prove 
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it  nnst  be  proved  that  those  acts  on  the  island  were  done  to 
iubvert  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wirt  disavowed  the  idea  that  a  treasonable  intention 
constituted  the  consummation  of  treason,  and  insisted  that  no 
Rich  doctrine  had  been  advanced;  that  treason  consisted  like 
ocker  crimes  of  intention  and  act;  that  the  moral  turpitude  of 
the  guih  lies  in  tht  intention,  which  is  often  to  be  inferred 
horn  the  nature  of  the  act  itself;  but  that  it  never  was  denied 
by  them,  that  intention  and  action  must  combine  to  establish 
Ibe  guilt. 

Mr.  Martin.— The  gentleman  cannot  make  the  case  better. 
Hie  act  of  treason  (though  the  whole  United  States  be  the 
theatre  for  its  commission)  is  confined  to  the  spot  where  the 
overt  act  is  committed,  in  the  manner  that  murder  is  to  the 
spot  where  a  man  is  slain.  To  shew  that  the  overt  act  in  order 
to  constitute  treason  must  be  committed  with  a  design  to  8ub< 
vert  the  government  of  the  United  States;  that  war  must  be 
actually  levied  with  that  intent;  and  that  no  acts  of  violence, 
1>y  any  assemblage  however  numerous,  can  be  treasonable,  un- 
less committed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  government, 
I  will  read  1  Hale  149,  150.  After  stating  that  the  overt  act 
must  be  specially  laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved  upon  the 
trial,  he  proceeds  to  state,  ^^  that  a  levying  of  war,  with  all  the 
circumstances  imaginable  to  give  it  that  denomination,  ^  cum 
tacUiif  cMpltcdtisy  cum  multitudine  gentium  armaiorum  &f  modo 
guefrino  arraiai*  yet  if  it  be  upon  a  mere  private  quarrel  be- 
tween private  though  great  persons,  or  to  throw  down  the  in- 
closures  of  such  a  manor  or  park  where  the  party  though 
without  title  .claims  a  common,  or  upon  a  dispute  concerhing 
the  propriety  of  liberties  or  franchises,  this,  though  it  be  in 
die  manner  of  it  a  levying  of  war,  yet  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war 
agaipst  the  king,  though  bloodshed  or  burning  of  houses  ensue 
in  that  attempt;  but  is  a  great  riot  for  which  the  offenders 
ought  ^o  be  fined  and  imprisoned;  and  if  any  be  killed  by  the 
rioters  in  the  riot,  it  may  be  murder  in  the  assailant."  '*  An 
actual  levying  of  war  therefore  against  the  king,  ^o  make  a 
treason  for  which  the  offender  may  be  indicted  upon  this  clause 
of  the  statute  for  levying  war  against  the  king,  consists  of  two 
principid  parts  or  ingredients,  viz.  1.  It  must"  be  a  levying  of 
war.  2.  It  must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king."  "  What 
shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war  is  pardy  a  question  of  fact;  for  it 
is  not  every  unlawful  or  riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to 
do  an  unlawful  ait,  though  de  facto  they  commit  the  act  they 
intend,  that  makes  a  levying  of  war;  (for  then  every  riot  would 
be  treason,  and  all  the  acts  against  riotous  and  unlawful  assero- 
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blies  had  been  vain  and  needless;)  but  it  must  be  such  an  assem* 
bly  as  carries  with  it  speciem  belU;  as  if  they  ride  or  mardi 
vexillia  exp&catis;  or  if  they  formed  into  conikpanies  or  fur- 
nished witti  military  officers;  or  if  they  are  armed  with  mifitaiy 
weapons,  as  swords,  guns,  balls,  halberds,  pjkes«  and  are  &• 
circumstanced,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  they  are 
in  a  posture  of  war;  which  circumstances  are  so  various  that  it 
Is  hard  to  define  them  all  particularly."  According  to  the  au* 
thorityof  the  English  books  then,  a  large  assemblage  of  men 
committing  great  acts  of  violence  do  not  constitute  treason, 
unless  their  intention  in  committing  them  be  to  destroy  th^ 
government*   You  must  examine  into  the  intention  whidi  in- 
fluences the  persons  who  do  these  actSj  before  you  can  deter- 
mine them  to  be  treasonable.  This  shews  conclusively,  that  an 
assemblage  of  men  even  arkned  in  military  array  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  treasonable,  unless  their  intention  be  proved  t» 
be  treasonable;  that  is  (applying  the  doctrine  to  this  country) 
unless  the  intention  be  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Sir,  I  execrate  a  contrary  doctrine  as  highly  tyrannical  an4 
oppressive;  and  here  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  cenatu^e  against 
the  decisions  of  the  court  in  Pennsylvania  on  diis  subject,  m  the 
cases  of  what  were  called  the  whisky  and  hot  water  iAaurreqtions. 
Some  of  those  engaged  in  them  were  decided,  in  my  opinion  im^ 
properly,  to  be  guilty  of  treason  /according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  fully  examine  this  subject  at 
present;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  though  made 
by  gentlemen  of  learning  and  integrity ;  and  if  ever  the  ques- 
tion should  come  before  the  supreme  court,  I  will  endeavour 
to  shew  that  those  decisions  were  illegal  and  improper.  la. 
these  cases  there  was  no  design  to  subvert  the  government 
Such  a  thought  was  not  entertained.  It  was  the  expression  of 
their  disapprobation  of  a  particular  law,  and  an  opposition  to 
dK  eSLecjiition  of  that  unpopular  law;  and  the  intentions  of  those 
BtQf^  yptnt  no  further  than  to  induce  its  repeal.  But  accord- 
ji^  lA'.^ie  authority  already  referred  to,  though  war  was  le- 
irtfidwift^  idl  the  usual  solemnities  of  actual  war,  though  violent 
acts  were  committed  and  a  number  of  people  killed,  yet  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  would  be  only  guilty  of  a  great  riot  or 
at  most  of  murder,  but  not  of  treason,  on  this  principle  that 
their  intention  was  not  treasonable:  that  the  subversion  of  the 
government  never  was  in  their  contemplation. 

The  present  indictment  fixes  the  locality  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  treason  consists  in  the 
act  of  levying  war,  done  with  a  treasonable  intention;  and  the 
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chsr^  confiarsthc  imputed  aci  loihat  particular  spot.  Theidi 
of  ihc  irca«oiiab1c  design  pervndtng  ihc  United  States,  Uko  _ 
^cDcv  in  the  air,  front  one  pan  of  the  country-  lo  the  Oth 
and  giving  it  ubiijuitv,  here,  there  and  cverv  where  from  P 
Hampshire  to  New  Orleans,  being  present  evtn'  where  like  tl 
dcJtv  and  destroying  thousands  wherever  it  goes,  is  nu  less 
dan^rous  than  it  is  unfounded  and  preposterous.  Let  me  be 
fully  understood.  1  mean  to  deny  explicitty  the  doctrine  of 
ronslrurtivc  presence  in  the  extent  for  which  gemlrinca  con- 
tend, and  this  legal  ubitfuity  by  which  a  man  may  be  said,  b^ 
the  insirumentalitv  of  his  agents,  to  be  present  in  any  and  evciy 
part  of  the  United  States — this  ubiquity  which  they  give  us  <x 
Wing  here  there  and  every  where.  In  order  that  my  argumeni  I 
may  be  clearly  comprehended.  I  pray  vour  honour  that  I  may  1 
ha%'e  permission  to  examine  and  shciv  how  far  the  ndjudic.uioos 
on  treason  in  Great  Britain  can  influence  the  decisions  on  tbc 
»tne  subject  in  Amtrirs. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  in  our  courts  that  the  deci- 
sions in  Great  Britain,  however  cntithd  to  ri-spect,  are  not 
binding  audKiritv  in  this  country^  and  I  (hank  God  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  principles  laid  down  in  Great  Britain  respecting 
rrrasoB.  as  appears  from  the  history  of  their  jurisprudci 
ii'vc  been  surh,  that  their  judges  hnvr  in  the  most  arbitral 
i<,inncr  carried  into  txecution  the  mosi  wiiked  wishes  of  U 
ii-rtons  who  held  the  crown.  Even  afirr  the  revolution  of  tin 
'  rar  I(i88,  this  has  .been  the  case,  though  not  so  much  ( 
irmtrly;  they  have  extended  the  rules  of  evidence,  with  re- 
jifct  to  treason,  so  as  lo  shock  humane  judges.  It  is  not  con*  ' 
tended  but  what  the  judges  since  ih«  revolution  have  disco* 
nrcd  euflicicnt  inclination  to  extend  nnd  carr\-  into  rigid  exe- 
aiuon  the  law  of  treason,  or  tlic  statute  of  William  III.  would 
not  bave  been  enacted.  Since  ilicn,  they  have  sht-wn  a  diaposi- 
tkm  to  extend  the  law  and  construction  of  treason  and  make 
«  person  guilty  of  it,  who  only  opposed  the  measuf-a  of  the 
Mvernmcm,  especially  in  cases  of  compassing  the  death  of 
die  king.  The  influence  of  the  crown  wus  such,  that  whatever 
endangered  (he  life  of  lhi:ir  soverrign  lord  and  master,  from 
whom  the  judges  derived  their  authority,  was  construed  to  be 
treason  in  imagining  or  compassing  his  death.  As  ihty  were 
under  this  bias,  their  decisions  ought  not  to  be  considered  a# 
bindingprecedenis,  but  received  with  great  caution.  It  is  indeed 
aeceasar)',  for  the  clear  investigation  of  this  m.itter,  that  mere 
nmeral  expressions  relating  lo  the  crime  of  treason  in  Great 
Bntain  ought  not  to  be  construed  iis  extending  to  treason  in  le- 
Wing  war,  but  to  the  other  branch)  the  doctrines  of  which  were 
L^HQ^^  guard  the  life  of  the  sovercigtu 
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But  an  overt  act  moat  be  set  fordi  ii|  evilly  iB4i€taiiBa%br 
treason.  In  1  Hawk.  P.  C«  chap.  17.  sect.  3.  the.  words  of  the 
statute  25  Edw.  III.  reciting  the  different  kiilfts  of  treason  to 
be  from  that  time  in  force  in  that  country  (without  a  le|;i8hiti?e  I 
declaration  of  other  treasons)  are  quoted*  I'hese  treasons  coa*  1 
sist,  Istf  in  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  kingi 
queen,  their  eldest  son  and  heir^  or  violating  the  kiiUjfa  com* 
panion  or  his  eldest  daughter  unmarried  Or  the  wife  of  Ua 
eldest  son  and  heir;  2d  in  levying  war  against  hinr'tB  his 
realm;  or,  3d  in  adhering  to  his  enemies,  giving  them  aid  aad 
comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere;  and  concludes  With  these 
words:  ^^  and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  hf  the 
people  of  their  condition  J^  In  the  29th  section  of  the  same  chap- 
ter these  words  are  explained  thus— *^  As  to  the  Krahch  Tela* 
ting  to  an  overt  act,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  oven 
act  must  be  alleged  in  every  indictment  of  high  treason,  in 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  &c.  or  levying  war,  or  adbe- 
ring  to  the  king^s  enemies.'^ — ^This  overt  act  mukt  be  laid  and 
broved  in  every  instance.  In  the  case  of  compassing  the  death, 
tec.  the  object  of  requiring  it  is  to  prove  the  intention*  If  the 
intention  could  be  otherwise  proved,  whether  any  act  were  done 
or  not;  though  the  person  of  the  king  were  never  injured,  yet 
the  party  would  suffer  death  for  it;  because  in  that  case  the 
crime  consists  in  the  design  formed  in  the  mind. 

But  in  all  other  cases,  the  person  is  not  punishable,  unless  his 
intention  be  carried  into  effect.  As  in  the  case  of  a  charge  for 
violating  the  queen  or  any  other  of  the  king's  family:  how- 
ever a  man  may  have  conspired  for  that  purpose,  he  is  not 
guilty  unless  he  have  actually  violated  the  queen,  &c.  any  more 
than  he  would  be  guilty,  if  he  only  intended  to  violate  the  wife 
of  any  other  man,  or  a  lady  of  any  other  family.  So  on  an  In- 
dictment for  levying  war,  it  must  be  proved  that  war  was 
actually  levied.  An  intention  or  a  conspiracy  to  levv  war  is 
not  treason  unless  the  war  actually  take  place.  Is  a  design  to 
levy  war  and  making  war  the  same  thing!"  Sir,  no  conspiracy, 
no  intention,  no  combination  with  a  view  to  levy  war,  no  pre- 
paration to  levy  war,  unless  the  war  be  levied,  constitute  trea- 
son. Some  act  must  be  committed.  It  is  a  special  att  of  parlia- 
ment which  makes  a  mere  conspiracy,  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  treason.  Hawkins  in  the  8th  secupn  of  the  same  chapter 
observes  with  respect  to  the  words  *^  compass  or  imagine  the 
king's  death,"  that  ^^  since  the  said  statute  these  words  have  been 
so  strictly  followed,  that  where  a  king  hath  been  actually  mar- 
dered,  yet  not  the  killing  him,  but  the  compassing  his  death  hss 
in  the  indictment  been  laid  as  the  treason,  and  the  killing  as  so 
overt  act  thereof.^' — and  therefore  when  they  punished  the  re- 
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^idet,  the  indictments  charged  that  they  did  traitorously  conii^ 
—  xnd  imagine  the  death  ol'  the  kin);;  and  the  taking  ofl  hb 
wa»  laid  among  other  acts,  as  hd  oven  aci  of  compassing, 
crime  being  still  considered  as  ihe  »ct  or  resolution  of  the 
!;  as  there  could  be  no  cutting  the  king's  head  off,  if  there 
wnr  not  an  intention  to  kilt  him.  Under  the  temporary  act  of 
parliament  hy  which  a  conspiracy  was  made  treason,  conspiring 
to  make  war  was  a  treasonable  act;  and  any  consultation  to  levy 
war  would  be  prool  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused,  as  it 
would  be,  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  Inlisting  so!- 
dlrrs  would  be  proof  of  a  conspiracy  to  k-vy  war,  but  not  of  war 
ing  been  actually  levied.  Xo  act  of  treason  in  aiding  and  as- 
ig  the  king's  enemies,  no  intention  to  aid  and  assist,  no 
iraiion  for  that  purpose,  unless  carried  into  execution, 
be  an  act  of  levying  war,  though  they  might  be  of  ad- 
ig  to  the  king's  enemies.  Writing  a  letter,  giving  informa- 
tion, accepting  a  commission,  sending  arms,  ammunition  or  pro- 
visioDS,  arc  all  acta  of  aiding  and  assisting,  and  would  support  a 
charge  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies^  but  not  one  of  ihese 
would  be  an  act  of  levying  war. 

I  will  now  trouble  the  court  with  sheivini;  what  are 
<if  that  species  of  high  treason,  which  consists  in  the  tntcmi< 
chough  no  act  be  committed)  according  to  the  nature  of  t1 
'.  itlcncc.  Foster  p.  194.  concurs  with  the  authority  of  Haw*j 
ns,  just  referred  lo,  that  in  ivcry  indictment  for  ihis  specie: 
ison,  and  indeed  for  levying  war,  or  adhering  to  the  king's 
lies,  an  overt  act  must  be  alleged  and  proved.  And  Hato- 
aection  30l/i  says,  that  "  conspiring  the  king's  death  and 
__     iding  weapons  to  effect  it  or  sending  letters  lo  incite  others 
10  procure  it,  or  actually  assembling  people  m  order  to  take  him 
into  their  power,  and  all  other  such  like  notorious  facts,  done 
in  pursuance  of  a  treasonable  pmpose  against  the  king's  person, 
raay  be  aUegcd  as  overt  acts  to  prove  the  conspiring  his  death." 
Levying  war  itself  may  be  laid  as  nn  overt  act  ol  compassing 
the  king's  death;  and  when  it  is         <     •      • 
not  be  charged  with  anything  more, 
levying  war  as  a  specific  treason,  it 
which  is  to  support  it.  So  snys  the  : 
the   auihorilies;  and  espetially  the  t 
taken  in  Carlisle,  and 
proved  to  have  been 
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bid,   the   accused   need 
When  the  indtciment  is  for 
must  specify  the  overt  s 
:t  of  parliament.  So  say  a 
ises  of  the  rebels  who  w 
John  Wed dcrbo urn's  case,  who  i 
iih  them  at  Aberdeen,  and   Dcacon'ii 


;  all  reported  by  Foster. 
Thi^  doctrine  is   fully  confirmed  in  the  case  nf  the  king  o. 
captain  Vaughan  (reported  in  5t/i  St.  Trials  p.  17.)  who  wen 
bcttid  a  vessel  called  the  Loyal  Clencartie,  in  the  service 
the  French  king,  to  cruise  against  the  subjects  of  England.  J 
■hax   case  thcr«  were  two  counts  in  the  indictmeor;  one   ' 
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levying  w«r  audi  Ae  o^|ier  fer -  adhernig- 1»  the  limgfk  caeUes* 
It  was  decided,  on  amimeot,  thai  his  ctiusingfn  lUs  vtssd| 
though  he  fought  no  oMie,  and  committtd  no  actual  hos^fiiff 
was  an  act  of  aiding^  and  supported  the  count  ibr  adhering  la 
the  king's  enemies;  but  it  was  decided  and  admitledy  Aat  it 
was  not  sufficient  proof  to  support  die  other  count  for  kivjian 
war;  and  ^  thai  there  mtat  be  an  actual  roar  proved  t^am  a  M^ 
eon  indicted  fir  levying  rvar/^. 

When  the  apecfific  act  of  treason  of  levying  war  b  chamei 
against  any  person,  the  act  of  parliament  exptemiy  states,  .flat 
an  overt  act  of  that  treason  must  be  laid;  aqd'as  it  must  be  Udi 
so  it  must  be  proved.  In  2d  Ventriifa  R^rta  p.  316*  (an  aiiii 
thority  ivhich  is  regarded  as  respectable)  in  me  case  iDf  thf 
king  v»  Patrick  Harding,  (who  was  incBcted  of  treason  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary  for  inlisting  sixteen  men  and  semk 
ing  them  to  France  to  aid  the  king  of  that  countjry  agmpst'die 
English)  it  was  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  treason,  but  not  tif 
the  treason  of  levying  war.  The  specific  treason^  wHereof  liifc 
was  guilty,  was  not  that  of  lev^'ing  war,  but  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies.  The  indictment  charged,  that  he  compassed  die 
death  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  levied  war  against  them;  in 
inlisting  those  men  and  sending  them  out  of  the  country  to  join 
their  enemies.  It  was  determined  that  he  was  guilty  of  high 
treason  within  the  clause  of  the  statute  for  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king;  it  being  found  by  the  special  verdict,  that  the  pri* 
soner  did  inlist  those  men  with  an  intent  to  depose  the  king 
and  queen  Sec.  It  appears  to  6ave  been  an  almost  imiversal 
practice  in  former  times,  in  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the  at* 
tomey  general,  to  state  in  ever}*  indictment  a  charge  for  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king,  and  for  the  plainest  reason  in  the 
world:  that  this  kind  of  indictment  comprenended  every  kind  of 
treason  and  facilitated  the  conviction  of  those  marked  out  for 
destruction.  It  was  a  comprehensive  mode  of  prosecution  which 
was  more  easy  to  be  conducted  and  more  successful  in  accom- 
plishing the  end  proposed.  If  a  person  were  to  be  indicted  for 
aiding  and  assisting  the  king's  enemies  or  levying  war  against 
him,  they  would  state  in  the  indictment  a  charge  for  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king;  because  according  to  the  system 
adopted,  this  charge  could  be  more  easily  supported  by  proof. 
Those  who  wished  to  destroy  innocence  preferred  this  mode  of 
prosecution,  because  it  would  put  the  person  accused  more  at 
their  mercy.  For  in  cases  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  the 
most  wicked  and  arbitrary  prosecutions  were  countenanced  by 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  safety  of  the  person  of  their 
king  was  in  question,  principles  the  most  incompatible  whh  jus- 
tice were  sanctioned.  For  this  purpose  in  every  prosecution 
when  ^cific  facts  were  proved^  tliey  would  go  into  a  history  of 
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f  agstnat  tneking;  because  every  _    _ 

B  prince  or  his  government  was  construed  In  be  a  plot  mii 
[  ug-jinsi  his  lilW.  And  In  the  examination  of  these  c< 
ie&  in  order  to  establish  their  existence,  they  went  into 
Knd  of  evidence:  letters  and  verbal  declarations  and  words  ut- 
tntrd  by  others  though  not  in  the  pretwoce  or  hearing  of  the 
person  accused,  letters  written  not  to  him  but  to  any  other  per- 
son aud  papers  found  ip  his  positesstun.  All  these  were  junAfed 
toother  to  estiiblisli  the  conspiracy  and  the  connexion  of  thft 
persunt  accused  with  it.  To  establi!i}i  those  conspiracies  andt 
the  conncxipn  of  those  whu'ivere  accused  of  being  concerned 
ihcm,  every  species  of  illegal  and  improper  evidence  was 
milted  by  the  most  corrupt  judges  that  ever  sat  in  a  court 
JuMkr.  Not  acts  alooe  but  mere  loose  words,  a  hasly  decl 
vtatL,  &n  assent  inferred  from  an  unguarded  expression,  nay 
dccUrarions  of  other  people  and  papers  found  in  the  possess! 
of  the  party  by  whomsoever  wrinen,  were  all  admitted 
the  accused  as  proofs  of  a  conspiracy  and  of  compassing  the 
j'litli  of  the  king.  Transactions  in  themselves  innocent  were 
'  icmed  sufficient  to  condemn  to  the  scalTold.  A  mere  dedjra-- 
-  >D  wa»  sufficient  to  prove  any  act  required  to  be  established; 
because  the  death  of  the  king  was  the  cause  of  prosecution.  An 
open  notorious  act  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  esiabhsh  guilt; 
bill  a  story,  a  mere  verbal  assertion,  without  any  positive  proof 
of  anv  real  fact.  This  kind  of  evidence  was  admitted,  because  it 
was  the  best  calculated  to  destroy  the  victim  of  the  goverametU 
»r  of  private  revenge. 

They  have  on  the  present  occasion  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  they  could  prove  a  cunspiracy;  but  is  there  a  panicle  of 
criminality  proved?  If  some  sort  of  connexion  between  the  per- 
son accused  and  those  joined  in  the  supposed  conspiracy  be 
proved,  this  is  by  no  means  suSlcient  on  this  indicimeni  for 
levjnng  war;  but  they  must  prove  war  actually  levied,  an  act 
done.  K6  person  can  be  guilty  of  treason  though  a  thousand 
cofttpiracics  to  levy  war  were  proved,  without  the  existence  of  ac- 
tual wni.  There  must  be  an  actual  war  proved.  That 
proof  which  is  introduced  in  all  other  cases  except  comf 
the  death  of  the  king. 

If  two  or  more  engage  in  a  robbery  or  burglan,-,  no  declar»> 
riD  made  by  one  of  them  can  be  admitted  in  evidence  against 
'lu-  other,  unless  he  were  present  and  assented  to  iti  and  no  act 
it  the  one  can  be  proved  against  the  other,  unless  he  were  pre- 
.  ni,  aiding,  assisting  and  giving  his  approliation  of  it.  That  the 
iH'  most  ccrtninly  required  two  witnussts  to  the  same  overt 
rt  of  treason  (1  mean  by  the  statute  ol  tdw.  IK.)  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  yet  the  judges  proceeded  in  their 
L     ibc  law  ••  as  to  suit  the  views  of  the  crown,  and  consequently 
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ctlaUished  this  prindple:  tfuit  if  one  witness  prove  one  ofottcft 
wd  another  prove  another  distinct  overt  act,  it  will  be  fidBaeat 
to  convict  the  party  accused;  that  after  proving  one  act  bud,  bf 
one  witness,  they  might  prove  another  act  of  die  same  ]imd  ia 
a  diiferent  place,  by  another'witness.  •     • 

Gentlemen  on  the  side  of  the.pixMecution  pretended,  dM| 
when  an  act  was-  proved  in  one  county  they  ought  go  on  and 
prove  other  acts  in  another.. One  of  them  savs  he/cauiol 
ceive  why  it  should  be  othertme  or  What  mcohveiiieiiGe 
result  from  it.  Had  the  gentleman  attended  to  the  shameM 
manner  in  which  that  doctrine  had  been  intrbducedy  he  wooU 
not  have  given  this  construction  of  it.  They  went  on.ihe  Mlif 
pie  of  proving  two  distinct  acts  of  treason:  diatif  one  wit^eli 
proved  one  act,  and  another  proved  another  act  of  the  sJuOie: 
Kind  of  treason,  tins  was  oompljring  with  the  law.  In  pider  ti 
prove  it,  gendemen  said,  that  if  they  proved  a  fiicfc  in  ime  coon- 
ty,  and  another  fact  in  another,  they  satisfied  the  law..JBi:^lbcf 
must  first  determine  diat  there  was  one  overt  act  conukiitted;  te» 
-fore  they  can  say  that  treason  has  been  committed;  and  die  awf^L 
act  must  be  proved  by  two  persons.  The  absurdity  o£  their  j^oc* 
trine  must  be  apparent.  They  must  certainly  prove  ont  overt 
act  completely  as  the  law  requires,  before  they  can  proceed  to 
another;  otherwise  two  acts  of  treason  will  be  proved,  ench-Cif 
them  only  by  one  witness  and  neither  by  two  witnesses;  so  that 
the  testimony  of  one  will  derive  no  confirmadon  from  that  of 
the  other.  No  man  abhors  such  doctrine  more  than  I  da  None 
would  more  reluctantly  sanction  it,  especially  to  .gradfy  the 
vengeance  of  a  monarch  or  any  other  person  in  authority. 

Chief  Justice. — Was  it  not  necessary,  before  the  statute  of 
Edward  passed,  to  produce  two  wimesses  to  the  same  oveit 

act? 

Mr.  Martin. — No  sir.  The  distinction  was  this:  The  act 
of  parliament  intended,  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  to 
each  overt  act;  but  the  judges  adopted  a  construction  deemed 
acceptable  to  the  crown,  and  admitted  proof  of  one  overt  act 
by  one  witness  and  of  another  by  another.  The  law  also  required, 
that  in  every  case  (even  that  of  compassing  the  king's  death) 
the  facts  should  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  crime  was  com* 
mitted;  yet  wicked  and  arbitrary  judgt:s  determined,  that  layisig 
one  overt  act  in  the  county  should  be  sufficient,  and  anMcr 
might  be  proved  in  another  county.  All  this  was  inconsistent 
with  common  reason,  common  sense  and  common  humanitft 
and  thus  a  law,  which  was  intended  as  a  security  against  opprci* 
sion^  was  rendered  comparatively  but  of  little  value  to  what  k 
would  have  been,  if  candidly  and  uprightly  construed  by  hooeH 
and  independent  judges.  This  statute  of  £dward  III.  cjqilaioed 
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wic  of  F.dwanl  VI.  provided,  Uiut  na  person  &liouId 
ROavittol  by  rcmf'c^aion  except  in  open  court;  )'et  those  wick- 
ed and  wbiirar)-  jti(lf;cs  destroyed  itiis  provision  altogtrthtrr,  and 
cofMiTucd  it  to  mean,  th:it  siny   person   might  be   convicted  by 
''  I.     '    Iiv  two  witnes^a  of  his  confession  out  of  court,  or 
.IS  by  two  persnnA  coming  into  his  prisiin,  without 
j  I  oof  of  an  overt  act  even  by  a  single  suliiarv  wiinesi 
,    I  --^n'sownatknowledgincni.   This  waaputiinait  in  the 
r  r  of  tuo  ptTSons,  by  perjury,  to  take  awiiy  the  life  of  any 
ii;  for  such  i-vidcnce  in  its  nature  could  not  be  tonirovcrted ; 
!  Iitfn'  could  he  prove,  thnt  he  had  never  made  such  a  deck- 
nitiim  or  ciuifession?  The  Uw   certainly  meant  that  no  person 
should  be  convicted  on  uny  confession,   unless  made  in  open 
toon  on  arraignment  (sccording  to  ihc   genuine    principle  of 
which,  the  provision  in  the  constitution  ol   the   United  Stntes 
has  bccD  Misely  made)  instead  of  this  extrajudicial  confession; 
«bichof  all  kinds  of  evidence  is  the  most  difficult  lo  be  opposed 
or  cuntrwltcted. 

flaving  shewn  that  die  kind  of  proaecmion  used  generally  in 

;Un(l  WHS  founded  on  that  piirticular  view  ("the  safely  of  thr 

'•f  tlie  monarch)  and  ihnt  abuses  of  the  courts  took  away 

security  which  the  law  intended,"!  shall  make  some  further 

^i«L-rvaiions  on  ihi-  kinds  of  proof  necessary  in  other  kinds  of 

treason.  In  fixing  ihi-  crime  of  treason  in  case  of  the  violation 

of  iIm:  ^ucen,  ihi-  act  of  violation  must  be  commined.   It  would 

ht  requt«itc  to  pmvc  an  adual  viul.uion:   the  same  .is  would  be 

mjuisite  in  the  case  of  rape.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  Irea-' 

wo  for  aiding  and  assisting  the  king's  enemies,  the  prosecutors 

oKiat  prove  the  act  uf  aiding  and  assisting.   It  is  precisely  of  ih<t 

tame  nature;  and  the  conduct  uf  the  prosecution  must  be  the 

une.  The  act  in  which  the  cruninality  is  said  to  consist  must   i 

be  [vovrd. 

So  in  the  case  of  levying  war  against  the  kmg  in  Great  Bri- 
l^n,  or  the  United  States  here,  the  act  of  lev;  ing  tlie  war  must 
be  proved.  War  cannot  be  levied  without  an  act.  The  levying 
jtyiKr  consists ofan  act  or  aecs.  It  isnotiheintentioaofthcmind 
I^Bcy  war,  that  constitutes  the  levying  ii.  When  war  is  charged 
^^^Tlrvirtl,  it  must  be  proved.  It  must  be  also pnned that  t^c 
^^vn  done  against  the  govcmmcni-  In  cither  Great  Britain 
^^^naerica.  ihn  object  of  the  war  levied  must  be  to  subvert 
^^^BVcrnmcnl.  In  this  country,  it  must  be  to  destroy  the  pre- 
^^Hyatem  of  Icdcral  government.  1  believe  1  am  correct  when 
^^H^  ttaat  it  mii^t  not  be  a  quarrel  o)  a  piivate  nature  or  have 
^^Hbcr  abject  in  view,  than  an  opposition  to  ttie  govcmmcDt. 
^^^Brer  viulioit  aits  may  be  committed,  and  however  great 
^^^■ber  of  men  mav  be  collected  together,  it  would  not  be  a 
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levying  of  wib',  unless  the  intention  were  in  some  manner  to 
subvert  the  present  government*  It  would  only  be  a  great  riot. 

I  should  be  happy  to  be  better  informed  if  I  be  mistaken; 
but  I  consider  it  as  clear  law,  that  if  a  number  of  persons  conipir* 
ed,  and  assembled  together  even  m  a  riotous  and  turbulent  mai^ 
ner,  and  some  of  the  party  killed  an  officer  of  the  United  Sutes, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  (however  highly  criminal  the  assemblage  and  this  act 
would  be)  without  any  intention  to  subvert  the  government. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  must  be  an  ovcit  act  laid  ia 
all  indictments.  I  will  now  shew  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  laid  for  the 
very  purpose  of  letting  the  party  accused  know  what  Is  the  m^ 
cific  charge  on  which  he  is  prosecuted  and  called  on  to  give 
evidence  and  make  his  defence.  The  following  authorities  ^liH 
establish  this  position.  1  Easfs  Croxvn  Law  /;.  116.  states  thit 
^*'  in  every  indictment  for  high  treason  upon  the  statute  25  £-dv. 
III.  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  or  of  such  of  hii 
family  as  are  therein  named,  or  for  levying  war,  or  adhering  lo 
his  enemies,  the  particular  specijcs  of  treason  must  be  charged 
in  the  very  terms  of  the  statute,  (being  a  declaratory  law)  as  the 
substantial  offence;  and  then  some  overt  act  must  be  laid,  as  the 
means  made  use  of  to  efiectuate  the  traitorous  purpose."  '!  'I'hi' 
overt  acts  so  laid  are  in  truth  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner 
must  apply  his  defence;  and  therefore  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient 
to  allege  that  the  prisoner  compassed  the  king's  death  or  levied 
war  against  him  or  adhered  to  his  enemies;  for  upon  a  charge 
.so  general  and  indefinite.,  he  cannot  know  what  acts  he  is  to  lU- 
fend^"*  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  the  first  vo/,  of  his  picas  of  iK 
crown/;.  121,  122.  supports  the  same  principle.  He  disapprovcb 
of  the  concluding  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  judges,  touching 
those  who  were  assembled  at  Farlev-Wood  in  Yorkshire;  di- 
vers  ol  whom  were  indicted  and  attainted  of  treason  for  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king;  and  which  concluding  part  is  in 
these  words:  *'  Fuit  auxi  agree.,  que  si  un  overt  act  soit  lay  tn  L 
cnditement  et  le  proof  est  dun  autre  overt  act.,  de  mesme  le  kinder 
ou  species  de  treason^  ceo  est  assets  hone  evidence.'*''  On  which 
sir  Matthew  observes:  "  I  must  confess,  that  I  could  never  as- 
sent to  this  last  part  of  the  resolution,  though  I  know  it  was  so 
practised  in  criminal  cases  in  the  star  chaml)cr;  lor  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  1st  that  the  overt  act  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
indictment;  2nd  as  it  must  be  laid,  so  it  must  be  proved;  for 
otherwise  if  another  act  than  ^vhat  is  laid  should  be  sufficient, 
the  prisoner  would  never  be  provided  to  make  his  defence;  3d 
that  more  overt  acts  than  one  may  be  laid  in  an  indictment; 
and  then  the  proof  of  any  one  of  them  so  laid,  being  in  law  suf- 
ficient overt  acts,  maintains  the  indictment;  4th  that  if  any 
overt  act  be  sufficiently  laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved,  an^ 


odier  overt  acts  may  l>e  given  in  evidence  to  aggravate  the 
crime  and  render  it  more  probable."  Thcsi-  authorities  shew, 
that  an  overt  act  must  l)e  laid,  iind  provcc/  i\si  well  as  laid;  and 
thnt  the  prosecutor  cannot  state  or  go  into  evidence  to  prove  a 
general  charge  in  the  indictment;  because  no  man  could  he 
iveptred^o  fnajce  his  defence  against  such  a  chai'ge* 

I  refer  your  Hohours  also  to  2  Hawkins^  ch.  46.  sect*  34.  to 
shew  that  though  nrhere  one  is  indicted  for  high  treason  in 
compassing  the  king^s  death  in  one  county,  and  the  levying  of 
war  m  the  same  county,  is  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  such  treason 
and  provetl  in  the  same  county  by  one  witness,  the  levying  of 
war  in  another  county  may  also  be  proved  by  another  witness. 
Yet  it  was  agreed  at  the  same  time,  that  where  the  levying'  of 
tmr  is  ihe  treason  for  ,which  the  party  is  indicted^  it  must  he 
fully  pro^d  in  the  county  in  which  it  ix  laid.^^ — Also — 

*^  That  at  this  day  the  levying  of  war  can  in  no  case  be  given 
in  evidence  as  an  overt  act  in  any  county  in  which  it  is  not 
laidi  unless  it  tend  to  prove  some  overt  act  that  is  expressly 
laid";  which  Mae  Nally  adopts  as  a  rule,  p.  505.  And  in  Ke- 
ifpig  p.  \5.  ^^  it  was  resolved,  the  treason  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment being  the  compassing  of  the  king^s  death,  which  was  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  levying  war  being  laid  only 
as  one  of  the  overt  acts  to  prove  the  compassing;  the  king's 
death,  though  this  levying  of  war  be  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be 
in  Middlesex,  yet  a  war  levied  by  him  in  Surrey  might  be  given 
in  evidence;  for  being  not  laid  as  the  treason  but  only  as  the 
overt  art  to  prove  the  compassing,  it  is  a  transitory  thing  which 
may  be  proved  in  another  county.  "  But  if  an  indictment  be  for 
levying  war^  and  that  made  the  treason  jor  wiiich  the  party  is 
indicted^  in  that  case  it  is  locals  and  must  be  laid  in  the  county 
where  in  truth  it  xvas»*'* 

Here  we  see,  that  in  indictments  for  treason  in  compassing 
the  death  of  the  king,  where  the  offence  is  laid  in  one  county 
and  levying  of  war  in  the  same  county  is  laid  as  an  overt  act  of 
such  treason,  and  proved  in  the  same  county,  the  levying  of 
war  in  another  county  may  also  be  proved  by  another  witness. 
They  have  taken  up  this  idea  as  a  rule  of  law:  that  the  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  must  be  considered  as  tran- 
sitory and  not  local,  as  it  is  in  indictments  for  levying  war. — 
But  both  these  writers  concur  in  stating,  that  where  the  charge 
is  levying  war^  the  crime  is  locals  and  must  be  laid  where  it  wan 
really  committed^  and  fully  proved  where  laid. 

This  doctrine  is  stated  and  approved  in  2d  Mac  Nally  501 — 5; 
who  makes  it  in  substance  his  fourth  ruk%  under  the  head 
^  of  proving  the  certainty  of  the  place  laid  in  the  indictment.*' 
He  also  refers,  in  confirmation  of  it,  to  the  case  of  Deacon  in 
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l^oster^  p.  9*  where  an  objection  was  taken  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel:  that  a  fact  proved  was  not  committed  in  Cumberland, 
the  county  where  the  venue  of  all  the  overt  acts  was  laid;  but 
where  justices  Abney  and  Foster  held,  that  it  was  indeed  ne- 
cessary on  that  indictment,  that  some  overt  act  laid  be  proved 
on  the  prisoner  in  Cumberland;  but  that  being  done,  acts  of 
treason  tending  to  prove  the  overt  acts  laid;  though  done  in  a 
foreign  county,  may  be  given  in  evidence.^'  So  that  the  proof 
of  this  act  of  treason,  done  in  another  county,  is  not  admitted 
unless  it  be  direct  evidence  of  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment^ and  only  after  that  has  been  proved. 

These  decisions  do  not  affect  the  general  principle:  that  trea- 
son is  local  and  must  be  proved  where  laid.  But  an  authority, 
which  seemed  to  be  relied  on  to  disprove  it,  is,  that  lord  chief 
justice  Willes  did  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  2d  point. 

In  Deacon's  case  the  court  was  unanimous  on  die  first  point: 
that  an  overt  act  not  laid  may  be  given  in  evidcrnce,  if  it  be  a 
direct  proof  of  any  of  the  overt  acts  laid^  but  lord  chief  justice 
Willes  declined  giving  any  opinion  on  the  second  point:  the 
giving  evidence  of  overt  acts  in  a  county  different  from  that 
where  the  fact  was  laid,  an  overt  act  having  been  first  proved 
in  the  proper  county.  But  this  sort  of  evidence,  Foster  says, 
was  given  in  almost  all  the  trials  referred  to  by  him. 

The  rebel  armv  had  marched  in  warlike  arrav  from  Man- 
Chester  to  Carlisle.  Deacon  was  with  them,  and  taken  in  the 
latter  city.  The  indictment  charged  him  with  levying  war;  and 
the  overt  act  was  laid  in  marching  into  Carlisle,  and  taking 
possession  of  and  holding  it.  He  was  found  with  the  rebel 
army;  and  the  quesfion  was  whether  he  were  there  with  a  crimi- 
nal intention:  that  is,  whether  he  had  voluntarily  joined  them 
or  happened  to  be  there  accidentally.  To  shew  that  he  had 
joined  them,  and  that  his  intention  was  criminal,  they  proved 
on  his  trial,  that  he  was  with  the  rebel  army  at  Manchester, 
in  a  hostile  manner;  and  that  while  there,  he  compelled  a  prin- 
ter to  publish  a  manifesto  for  the  pretender,  and  was  seen 
marching  with  them.  This  merely  shews  the  intention:  i.  e.  quo 
animo  he  joined  them.  What  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
intention  wherewith  he  joined  this  army,  than  that  he  was  found 
marching  with  them,  and  compelled  a  printer  to  publish  a  ma- 
nifesto in  favour  of  the  pretender?  It  certainly  was  not  an  act 
of  levying  war  to  compel  a  printer  to  publish  a  manifesto;  but 
it  shewed  quo  animo  he  marched  and  continued  with  them; 
and  a  British  statute  made  all  persons  who  declared  for  the 
pretender  guilty  of  treason.  It  was  an  overt  act  of  that  species 
of  treason,  but  not  of  levying  war;  which  consists  of  acts  and 
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not  of  designs  or  intentions  of  the  mind;  and  which  acts  must 
be  pursuant  to  an  intention  to  levy  i^ar* 

So'  in  Wedderboum^s  case,  it  was  proved  by  two  witnesses 
that  he  was  with  the  rebels  at  Aberdeen,  where  the 'overt  act 
of  treason  was  laid;  and  that  he  was  at  other  places  with  them.  . 
The  question  dien  was  widi  what  intention  the  prisoner  was 
there.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  called  witnesses  who  proved 
likewise,  that 'he  was  appointed,  by  the  pretender's  son,  collector 
of  the  excise;  and  that  he  did  actually  collect  the  excise  for  the 
use  of  the  rebel  army.  The  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  that  this 
species  of  evidence  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  **"  for  though 
collecting  money  for  the  service  of  rebels  is  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason,  yet  not  being  laid  in  the  indictment,  in  which  the 
the  overt  acts  charged  were  laid  as  acts  of  levying  war,  no  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  given  of  it.  But  they  were  overruled,  for 
the  reason  before  assigned  in  Deacon's  case.  There  was  no 
question  made  about  Kis  patriotism  and  pure  motives.  His 
counsel  pretended  that  he  was  compelled  to  join  them  and  col- 
lect the  excise;  that  he  had  taken  no  active  part  with  them;  that 
his  father  had  collected  the  excise  under  the  king.  But  it  was 
proved  that  he  was  there  with  them  the  whole  time;  nnd  that  he 
accepted  and  acted  under  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the 
excise  under  the  pretender.  Collecting  the  excise  is  not  an  act 
of  levying  war,  though  made  treason  as  aiding  and  declaring  for 
the  pretender,  by  the  statute  made  on  that  subject.  But  his  hav- 
ing collected  the  excise  and  being  found  with  that  army  would 
have  shewn  his  intention:  that  he  intended  to  depose  the  king 
and  place  the  pretender  on  the  throne*  The  utmost  extent  that 
you  can  go  in  such  cases  is  that  you  may  shew  the  quo  antmoy 
or  object  and  intention  of  what  happened. 

I  will  trouble  your  Honours  by  recurring  again  to  the  autho- 
rit>'  of  Vaughan's  case,  in  5  State  Trials^  p.  1 7 — 38.  which  is  ac-  ' 
knowledged  to  be  law;  and  which  is  in  point  to  shew  what  ought 
to  be  proved  to  support  an  indictment  for  levying  war  or  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies;  and  where  a  decision  is  in  favour  of 
life  and  liberty,  it  ought  to  be  prized  beyond  every  thing.  Such 
a  decision  may  be  considered  as  a  landmark  for  the  securit)' 
of  life  and  liberty,  and  cannot  be  too  much  relied  on,  or  too 
often  referred  to. 

Vaughan  was  indicted  of  treason  in  two  counts:  one  for  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies,  and  the  other  for  levying  war;  but 
the  first  charge  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  was  princi- 
pally insisted  on.  The  indictment  goes  into  specific  facts  to 
shew  in  what  manner  he  did  aid  and  assist  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  It  states,  after  the  usual  preamble,  that  *^  the  said  Tho- 
mas Vaughan, did  by  force  and  arms,  falsely  and  raalicioilttly 
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wickedly  and  traitoroiuly,  aid,  help  and  OMist  the  enemies  of 
our  said  lord  the  king,  in  the  ship  of  war  called  the  Loyal  Clen- 
cartie;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  Vaughan,  in  the  execution  and 
performance  of  his  said  aiding,  helping  nnd  assisting.,  malici- 
ously«  falsely  and  traitorously.,  in  the  said  ship  of  war  called 
the  Loyal  Clencartie,  sailed  a  cruising  to  sei'eral  maritime 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid,  by  force  an<)  arms  to 
take  the  ships,  goods  and  money  of  our  said  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects,"  This  was  the  overt  act»  and  the  evidence  to 
which  he  was  to  apply  his  defence.  So  much  for  the  count  for 
aiding  and  assisting  the  king^s  enemies;  now  comes  the  count 
for  levying  war.  It  charges,  that  *'*  he  falsely,  maliciously,  de- 
vilishh'  and  traitorouslv  bv  force  and  arms,  with  divers  other 
false  rebels  and  traitors,  Tto  the  jurors  unknown  J  war  against 
our  said  now  lord  the  king,  prepared,  prompted,  levied  aiid  wa» 
ged;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  Vaughan  in  performance  of  his 
said  war  and  relx-Uion,  then  and  there  by  force  and  arms,  mali- 
ciously, wickedlr  and  openly  assembled  and  joined  himself,  with 
several  oihs^r  false  traitors  and  rebels  (to  the  jurors  unknown)  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  being  armed  nnd  provided  in  a 
warlike  maimer,  with  gims  nnd  other  arms,  as  well  offensive  a*? 
dcfe:)si\c.  Anfi  the  «;;'j(l  'rh<^mn.s  .Vivighnn  then  and  there  bi- 
ing  on  i.'onrd  ihc  said  sliip  of  war,  '\uie(i  the  Loyal  Clencartie. 
n'i^L'ri-i!;Ud  v>iih  tlie  other  i'nlse  ilIjiIs  nn.I  traitors  as  afore5aid, 
r»::ir.vlc'>ly.  uickedly  and  truitorc'i^!-. ,  sailed  a  cruising  to  sr- 
vtral  inriritinie  places,  with  the  alort  snlJ  ship  of  war,  called 
the  Loyal  Clencnriie,  with  an  iriter.c  to  take,  spoil  and  carrv 
away  the  ships,  v;r.OK.^  nnd  money  of  our  said  lord  the  kin^  and 
his  sul)jects  by  forc«:  and  arms,"  &c.  ' 

The  overt  act  of  levying  war  Inid  in  the  second  count,  and  to 
whi'.h  also  his  deicnce  was  to  be  applied,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  first:  that  he  sailed  a  cruising  in  the  vessel  called  the 
Loyal  Clencartie,  to  several  maritime  places,  to  destroy  the 
ships,  goods  and  money  of  the  l.Ing  and  his  subjects;  except 
thr.t  in  the  second  count  it  is  added,  th:it  in  performance  of  the 
war  and  rebellion,  he  i'.ssembied  and  if;intd  himself  with  other 
traitors,  to  the  num!)er  of  fifteen,  arnicd  and  provided  in  a  war- 
like mfiuner  v.ith  g;ins  and  cither  arms.  No  other  act  of  adher- 
ing or  levying  war  is  staitd. 

'I'iie  counsel  ior  the  prosecution  offered  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  prisoner  had  at  anothc;-  :iuie  cut  away  the  custom- 
house barge;  and  the  court  solemnly  decided  that  on  an  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  or  for  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, with  specification  of  some  overt  act,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  levied,  or  in  which  ihe  king's  enemies  were 
adhered  to,  the  evidence  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  overt  act 
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alone  which  is  charged;  and  that  no  other  overt  act  i)(  levying 
WAT,  uo  distinct  oven  aa  of  aiding  ni-  assisting  the  king's  ene- 
mies could  be  proved  C3u:ept  those  laid;  that'acts  done  Iiy  the 
same  persons  at  other  times  and  pluci-s,  in  aiding  and  assist inj:^ 
the  king's  t-nemies,  could  not  be  given  in  evidence,  not  being 
laid  in  the  indictment;  and  that  acts  done  in  any  other  vessel 
than  the  Loyal  CK-ncartie  could  not  be  given  in  evidence*  The 
court  did  not  permit  tiie  prosecutor  to  give  the  act  of  cutting 
away  the  barge  in  evidence,  even  to  support  the  probability  that 
war  was  levit  d,  or  that  the  king's  enemies  had  been  aided;  and 
for  the  best  reasons.  The  statute  required  that  a  person  should 
only  be  convicted  on  full  proof,  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  overt 
act  was  done.  If  the  charge  were  not  so  proved,  it  was  contrary 
to  law  to  go  into  other  evidcnoe. 

The  gentleman  who  ope-ncd  the  cause  said  that  this  evidence 
was  not  suflicicnt  to  conv'ut  him  of  treason  in  levying  war.  But 
certainly  when  charged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  king's 
enemies,  it  was  suriicient  to  establish  his  guilt  as  a  traitor  for 
aiding  them,  that  be  cruised  in  the  service  of  those  enemies 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  the  ships  and  property 
of  the  king  and  his  subjects,  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  the 
question  of  levying  war-  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  decision 
of  the  court  on  that  point. 

This  decision,  which  has  thus  established  this  doctrine,  ia 
recognised  by  Foster,  /i.  •24(^,  and  not  shaken  by  the  case  of 
Deacon  or  Wedderbourn  or  anv  other  authoritv.  It  was  not  an 
o>ert  act  of  levying  war  but  an  independent  distinct  act  from 
those  charged  in  the  indictment.  But  the  court  determined  on 
this  case  that  his  havin;_r  a  treasonable  disposition,  and  his  h:i- 
vinj;  taken  the  customhouse  lioat,  could  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dtnce  on  his  trial,  even  to  shew  yuo  animo  he  did  the  crime 
in  the  Loyal  Clencartie.  Fofiter^  in  />.  246,  approving  of  thi; 
rejection,  by  thi-  court,  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  custom 
house  barge  in  Vaughan's  case,  adds  as  a  reason,  that  if  it  were 
true  that  he  had  taken  this  barge,  ^^  it  was  no  soit  of  proof  thai 
the  prisoner  had  cruised  in  the  Loyal  Clencartie,  which  was  the 
onlv  fact  lie  had  then  to  answer  for."  The  authoritv  of  this  rasf 
is  :;  1  s o  re L o g n i s c d  i n  '2 d  Hawk ina  P.  C.  r/i of),  -16,  vtrt,  ;1 4.  and 
.V«j-  Xtili:.'  507 • 

It  is  »iaid  in  l'*oster,in  the  same  page  that  distinct  acts  of  levyin:^ 
war,  from  those  scaled  in  indictments,  cannot  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence to  «fi:T)port  them;  and  that  the  rule  of  rejecting  all  m:;nner 
(if  evident  ^  in  i  liininiil  prosecivtions,that  is  lorei^^n  to  the  point  in 
issue,  is  fniiided  in  sound  sense  lind  common  justice.  This  doe- 
irine  is  striLtiy  applieiiMi.  to  the  case  now  before  the  court.  For 
:i!stanre.  ur.  '.jveri  :;rl  jomnritlcd  at  tlv/  n'..?ulh  of  (-umherlnn*! 
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k  distinct  from  an  overt  act  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  and  no 
act  done  in  Cumberland  can  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove  an 
act  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  any  more  than  an  act  done  in  the 
boat  could  be  given  in  evidence  to  shew  quo  animo  the  act 
in  the  Loyal  Clencartie  was  committed.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
reason,  that  one  should,  be  direct  evidence  of  the  other;  that 
an  act  committed  ten  months  before  should  be  evidence  of  what 
tras  done  then. 

Here  we  are  only  called  upon  to  answer  for  what  happened 
at  Blannerhassett's  island.  For  that  only  we  are  now  account* 
able;  but  according  to  gentlemen's  doctrine,  fifty  acts  commit- 
ted at  other  places  could  be  received  as  evidence  in  support  of 
it.  This  would  be  ti  convenient  mean  for  men  who  wish  to  de- 
stroy their  enemies.  Would  this  be  correct  or  just?  Foster  con- 
strues the  law  on  this  point  very  differently  from  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side;  who  has  repeatedly  expressed  so  much  ab- 
horrence of  the  common  law,  that  he  wishes  the  whole  rubbish 
of  it  to  be  thrown  away;  and  declared  that  common  sense  would 
be  an  infinitely  safer  rule  to  decide  this  case;  as  he  says  it  is 
in  determining  controversies  between  man  and  man.  This  guide 
to  which  he  has  so  often  referred  us,  I  believe,  would  not  con- 
duct us  to  the  same  point.  For  I  am  sure  that  his  common 
sense,  from  the  specimen  wc  have  had  of  it,  would  be  as  un- 
intelligible to  me,  as  the  common  law  would  be  to  that  gentle- 
mam 

The  law  is  clearlv  settled  as  I  have  stated  it.  It  has  been  so 
decided  not  only  in  Vaughan's  case,  but  many  others.  There 
is  no  decision  to  the  contrary.  The  cases  of  the  queen  against 
Damaree  and  Purchase  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule;  and  if  the  doctrine  contended  for 
by  the  prosecution  were  to  prevail,  the  insertion  of  an  overt 
act  would  answer  no  purpose  whatever. 

Chief  Justice. — The  argument  there  was,  that  an  overt 
act  was  not  necessary  to  be  particularly  stated;  and  that  the 
charge  might  be  laid  in  general  terms:  that  is,  as  I  recollect  it, 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  the  accused  with  a  multitude 
of  armed  men  assembled  in  warlike  array  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Wirt. — In  the  case  of  lord  Balmerino,  the  first  charge 
LU  the  indictment  was  general — it  was  for  levering  war  ag-ainst 
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manner,  and  prepared  waged  and  levied  a  public  and  cruel 

war;  and  then  a  special  charge  was  added:  that  he  entered  in- 
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to  aod  took  and  held  the  city  of  Carlisle.  He  objected  1st,  that 
he  was  not  there  on  the  10th  of  November;  and  2dl>%  that  he 
was  not  there  when  it  was  taken.  His  objections  were  over- 
ruled: the  first  because,  the  day  is  not  material;  and  the  se- 
cond because  he  marched  into  tht*  city  after  it  was  taken  and 
held  it  for  the  pretender.  But  it  was  certainly  considered  that 
the  first  general  charge,  proved  by  his  marching  with  the  rebel 
army,  would  have  been  sufficient,  even  if  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  he  entered  into  Carlisle,  and  held  it  for  the  pretender. 

Mn  Martin. — Lord  Balmerino's  was  a  clear  case;  but  he 
did  not  understand  the  inutility  of  those  objections,  or  he  would 
not  have  urged  them;  as  he  afterwards  declared  himself.  The 
indictment  charged  that  he  entered  and  took  possession  of  Car- 
lisle on  the  10th  of  November;  and  the  fact  was,  that  he  did 
not  enter  it  until  the  next  day  after  it  was  taken.  His  objection 
was,  that  the  indictment  did  not  state  the  facts  properly.  He 
thought  that  all  the  indictment  must  fall,  if  any  article  or  part 
of  it  were  not  proved  as  charged;  and  that,  the  day  was  material. 
It  appeared  that  he  came  into  the  city  on  a  different  day  from 
that  charged  in  the  indictment;  but  it  did  not  expressly  charge 
him  with  being  there  when  the  city  was  taken,  though  it  might 
be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  accusation.  But  it  was  proved 
against  him  that  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
and  then  held  possession  of  it  for  the  pretender.  The  indict- 
ment charged  that  he  with  a  great  multitude  of  traitors  and 
rebels  to  the  number  of  3000  in  warlike  and  hostile  array,  with 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  &c.  did  assemble  and  join  him- 
self, and  traitorously  did  prepare,  order,  wage  and  levy  war. 
It  is  not  stated  that  theij  levied  war,  but  that  he  levied  and  waged 
the  war  together  with  them.  The  overt  acts  charged  are,  that 
he  levied  the  war  with  those  traitors  and  rebels  armed  and  ar- 
rayed in  a  warlike  and  hostile  manner,  with  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms,  &c.  and  that  he  entered  and  took  possession  of 
Carlisle.  The  charge  of  an  overt  act  is  always  indispensable; 
but  it  must  be  proved  as  laid.  And  overt  acts  neither  charged 
nor  being  evidence,  in  themselves,  of  those  charged,  are  never 
admitted  in  proof.  In  Vaughan^s  case  the  indictment  stated  that 
he  levied  war;  but  it  stated  also  that  he  adhered  to  the  king^s 
enemies;  and  it  went  on  and  charged  what  was  done  in  the 
Loyal  Clencartie. — The  indictment  against  lord  Cromartie  is 
like  that  against  lord  Balmerino.  It  first  charges  that  he  levied 
war;  that  he,  with  :i  number  of  persons  armed  in  m  ill  tar  \^  array, 
did  levy  war;  and  then  it  goes  on  and  states  the  overt  act  of  his 
going  into  and  holding  the  city  of  Perdi — and  it  was  proved 
that  he  went  into  Perth  and  held  it  against  the  king^s  forces. 

Vol..  IL  2  O 
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The  easels  are  similar:    in  each  the  overt  act  was  distinctly' 
proved. 

it  is  admitted  that  some  overt  act  of  war  must  be  proved. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  enter  into  a  contest  to  shew 
that  a  mere  assemblage  would  be  insufficient  to  constitute  such 
an  act*  But  there  is  an  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment:  that 
there  was  an  assemblage  armed  and  arrayed,  and  that  they  took 
boats  or  canoes  and  proceeded  in  them  down  the  river  to  seize 
and  take  New  Orleans;  which  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
assemblage;  and  this  must  be  proved  as  laid.  In  the  cases  of 
Damaree  and  Purchase,  8  St,  Trials^  218.  268.  there  was  an 
overt  act  of  war  laid,  or  they  were  charged  with  compassing 
the  queen's  death. 

Chief  Justice.-— The  indictments  in  those  cases  charge 
levying  war. 

Mr-  Martin. — I  shall  for  the  present  leave  part  of  my  ar- 
gument unfinished.  I  shall  only  make  this  observation:  Our 
constitution  has  made  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war  should  be  laid  in  the  indictment.  It  must  be 
laid  in  the  district  and  state  wherein  it  was  committed,  and 
proved  in  the  county  wherein  it  is  laid.  It  is  therefore  not 
material  what  the  precedents  in  Great  Britain  may  state.  What 
the  constitution  prescribes  must  be  obeyed.  We  must  there- 
fore refer  to  the  indictment. 

I  ask  what  is  the  overt  act  laid  in  this  indictment?  And  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  construc- 
tive presence  as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  contend  for.  In 
the  first  count,  it  is  alleged  that  the  accused  levied  war.  Gen- 
tlemen have  given  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  count  for 
levying  war  but  an  assemblage  of  men.  But  they  must  prove 
the  overt  act  which  they  have  alleged:  an  assemblage  of  men 
armed  in  a  warlike  and  hostile  array  on  the  island  for  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  at  the  time  and  place  charged.  Instead  of 
proving  any  war,  or  any  act  of  levying  such  war,  they  have  only 
shewn  a  mere  unarmed  assemblage  of  a  few  men.  There  is 
therefore  a  total  failure  of  proving  this  count.  There  is  no 
proof  ol  any  thing  like  a  war.  There  is  no  evidence  to  shew 
that  there  was  even  an  armed  assemblage  on  the  island. 

As  to  the  second  count:  it  states  that  there  was  an  assem- 
blage of  armed  men  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  in  order  to  carr}-  their  traitorous  intentions  into 
effect  and  carrj'  on  the  war  against  their  country,  they  arrayed 
themselves  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  arms,  &c.  and  proceeded 
fnmi  the  island  down  rhc  Ohio,  with  the  intention  to  take  pos* 
session  of  New  Orleans.    This  count  is  equally  unsupported. 
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1  ticy  ha\'c  admitted,  and  wc  have  proved  wichout  their  adm'is- 
n,a.  that  colonel  Burr  was  more  than  two  hundrtd  miles  tVom 
'  lO  island'    I  ast  therefore,  lir.w  coulJ  he  be  considered  an  i  un- 
rriictively  present  on  the  island.'  The  men  Assembled  tlitm- 
Ivcs  iliere  in  his  absence.  As  he  was  in  fact  in  Kentucky  at 
ich  a  dmance.  by  what  construction  could  he  have  been  ou 
111.-  i&lan^I?  Could  he  reapi  car  in  an  instanton  the  island'   Did 
ihcy  set  off  together  to  the  isUnd  i  Was  he  so  near  it  as  to  bo 
able  to  i^ve  them  immediate  or  speedy  assistance^  When  the  d 
militia  or  Wood  couniy  were  marching  against  thent,  was  he  I 
near  enough  to  give  them  any  aid  or  assistancef  Could  he  hy  I 
the  attribute  of  ubiquity  he  on  Blannerhassett's  Island  and  in] 
Krt)tu<.lcv  at  the  same  time?  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  i 
ir  violence,  or  any  thing  being  done  any  where,  is  this  specific^ 
lurgf,  that  he  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  made  ii 
iniCf|utDceof  his  being  :ihlc  to  give  them  aid  or  assisiance,  or 
I  nice  to  run  for  it?    II  tb.'  persons  asacirtliled  at  (he   island 
-re  informed  by  a  comnutni' \tion  from  him  at  the  distance 
t  two  hundred   miles   that  they  ought  to  make  (heir  escape,, 
I  It  such  n  distance  he  gave  them  noliee  that  they  were  inl 
■  ingcr  and  ought  to  run  for  it  in  onlcr  to  avoid  it,  he  was  fel*^ 
r  iTH  being  accessory  to  treason  or  any  other  crime.  Instead  of 
l.ising  or  abcuing  a  crime,  if  any  were  meditated,  he  pn- 
iited  it.  I  au)  sure,  it  is  beyond  my  conception  how  he  could 
.n  any  coiTCCt  principle  be  le^allij  present  or  constructively 
guilty  either  as  principal  or  accessory.   If  the  gentleman's 
«ition  be  correct,  I  must  repeat  the  argument  used  by  the  geiwJ 
dcmu  who  began  the  mution,  and  which  they  only  atiempird  1 
10  answer  by  endeavouring  to  throw  ridicule  and  contempt  oa  J 
it;  as  they  could  not  oppose  it  by  fair  reasoning.    Their  cud-.J 
Mroction  is  as  variant  i'rom  universal  usage,  as  it  is  repugoantrl 
10  corrvcl  principles.   No  instance  can  be  adduced  of  such  »J 
caiHtructton  having  ever  been  sanctioned  in  practice.  Cnmei 
titrebcen  heretofore  prosecuted  according  to  the  truthof  eachl 
csKi  and  the  accused  have  been  only  charged  with  having  beend 
{oilty  where  ihey  were  really  committed.  Those  xvho  had  com-  . 
nrucd  treason,  who  had  levied  war  in  Carlisle,  were  charged.! 
at  having  levied  the  war  in  Carlisle.  Those,  who  were  acci 
■^f  ha\'ing  levied  war  in  Pertli,  were  charged  as  having  dtmc  so; 
"  i  those,  who  levied  war  lu  Aberdeen,  were  indicted  as  hav- 
-  levied  war  there  only.  But  If  the  ruunsul  for  the  crown  in 
I  .real  Britain  had  found  out  this  new  doctrine  discovered  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  counsel  for  this  prosecution,  (that  indivi--_ 
duals  who  engaged  in  the  same  war  carried  the  war  thmuglV'l 
those  two  kingdoms;  that  those,  who  were  absoiit  when  Car-l 
'Me,  .Ibeffleen  and  Perth  were  taken,  were  constructively  pre- J 
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sent  and  equally  guilty  with  those  who  were  actually  present;) 
prosecutions  would  have  heen  easily  conducted  and  much 
trouble  saved.  If  gentlemen's  new  doctrine  be  correct,  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  forty-five  (or  any  other) 
belonged  to  the  same  array.  It  would  only  have  been  xlecessary 
to  state  and  insist  that  by  constructive  presence  a  person  who 
levied  war  at  Perth  might  be  charged  as  haying  levied  it  at  Car- 
lisle, because  he  was  connected  with  the  army.  Proving  pre- 
sence in  any  one  place,  would  be  proof  of  presence  in  all  places. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  this  new  doctrine. 

If  this  new  doctrine  be,  as  gentlemen  affect  to  believe,  unan- 
swerably correct,  then  it  shews  incon trove rtibly  great  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  who  prosecuted  in  Great  Britain  b 
encountering  so  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  adopting  a  mode 
of  prosecution  so  difHcult  as  they  did,  and  the  superior  inge- 
nuity of  the  gentlemen  in  discovering  this  ver)'  easy  and  plain 
mode. 

If  gentlemen,  by  giving  him  this  constructive  presence,  can 
charge  colonel  Burr  as  present  on  the  island  when  he  was  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  surely 
the  law^ycrs  who  prosecuted  in  that  country  might  have  indicted 
and  prosecuted  the  accused  where  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves, without  any  regard  to  the  places  where  the  crimes  im- 
puted were  really  committed.  They  might  have  charged  a  person 
who  committed  an  act  of  levying  war  at  Perth,  as  "  having 
l^een  guilty  of  it  at  Carlisle  or  Aberdeen,"  which  is  only  thirty 
or  forty  miles  distant.  If  this  constructive  presence  can  by  legal 
fiction  be  extended  from  that  proximity,  whence  immediate  aid 
can  be  afforded,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
certainly  it  might  ha\e  been  carried  thirty  or  forty  miles;  and 
if  the  law  liad  authorized  it,  that  very  easy  and  convenient  mode 
of  prosecution  would  have  been  pursued;  but  such  an  idea,  so 
oppressive  a  construction  to  the  accused,  never  was  entertained 
in  that  countr}-;  and  I  am  confident  never  will  be  tolerated  in 
■Jiis. 

Having  then,  I  flatter  myself,  said  cnougli  to  put  an  end  to 
the  argument  of  gentlemen,  and  shewn  that  there  cau  be  no  such 
constructive  presence  as  they  advocate,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  what  was  the  situation  of  the  accused,  supposing  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  constructive  presence;  because  when  per- 
sons are  constructively  present,  they  are  never  called  accesso- 
ries before,  but  principals.  If  a  person  be  at  all  guilty,  but  neither 
actively  nor  constructively  present,  he  must  be  an  accessorial 
agent.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
?aw,  l)ctwocn  tho<5r^  M-bosc  accessorial  agency  is  before  the  com- 
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mw>ion  of  this  crime,  jind  those  whose  accessorial  agency  is 
after  it. 

It  is  admitted  tliat  those,  who  are  accessories  after  the  fact 
ia  treason,  should  be  indicted  specially;  that  the  particular  facts, 
which  render  them  traitors  by  relation  after  the  treason  is  com- 
mitcedy  should  be  specially  set  forth.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  the  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  accessories  before  the 
fact;  that  it  requires  the  same  specification  of  accessorial  guilt 
before^  as  it  does  after  the  fact.  By  accessorial  agents  before 
the  fact,  I  mean  those  who  advise,  procure,  or  command  it  to 
be  done.  By  accessorial  agents  after  the  fact,  I  mean  those  who 
received,  comforted,  concealed  or  protected  from  justice  any 
person  who  has  committed  treason.  Between  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact,  in  murder,  felony  or  any  other  crime,  there 
is  no  distincti(m  in  law;  as  to  those  who  receive  after  and  those 
who  direct  before  the  fact,  in  all  felonies  and  other  inferior 
crimes,  the  principles  of  the  law  are  the  same.  It  is  a  principle 
of  the  common  law,  that  he  by  whose  agency  a  felony  is  done, 
who  advises,  procures  or  commands  it  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of 
the  felony  himself;  that  is  as  an  accessory.  The  reason  is,  that 
by  advising  the  actor  to  do  it,  he  has  made  the  act  his  own. 
Another  has  done  the  act,  bathe  has  made  it  his  own  by  advi- 
sing or  procuring  him  to  do  it;  and  another  has  done  so,  by 
receiving  or  comforting  him  who  has  committed  it.  He,  who 
knowingly  receives  or  comforts  or  has  given  his  approbation 
of  a  felon  or  protects  or  endeavours  to  protect  him  from  pun- 
ishment, does  there!)y  make  the  act  his  own,  and  becomes  a 
felon. 

Let  us  examine  the  principles  of  common  reason  and  com* 
mon  sense,  by  which  colonel  Burr  ought  to  be  made  liable  for 
the  acts  of  others  done  in  his  absence.  The  person  who  advises 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  it  is  said,  is  more  criminal  than  the 
person,  who  in  consequence  of  the  advice,  commits  it.  "  If  he 
inciteth  to  the  offence,  some  say,  that  he  is  quodam  modo  guilty 
of  the  fact."  In  foro  ckIi^  he  is  considered  equally  guilty  with 
the  real  perpetrator;  and  if  the  advice  be  not  pursued,  the  advi- 
ser only  is  in  foro  cocl'i  guilty.  But  let  us  examine  whether  those 
who  advise  murder,  robbery  or  larceny  to  be  committed  be 
equally  guilty  in  law,  in  foro  sccidiy  with  the  actors  of  those 
crimes.  The  man  who  advises  a  murder  is  frequently  more 
guilty,  it  is  said,  than  he  who  does  the  act.  In  foro  cceii  he  is 
just  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  done  the  act  in  person.  But  would 
that  prove  that  the  man  who  advises  a  murder  to  be  cbmmit- 
ted  should  be  considered  as  the  actor,  and  prosecuted  for  it 
as  the  actor  himself?  Although  their  criminality  may  be  equal, 
vet  the  offences  of  the  adviser  and  actor  :ire  specifically  differ- 
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cut  in  their  nature.  If  the  adviser  ia^  to  be  prosecuted  m  an 
actor,  you  would  on  principles  of  common  sense  strike  oat  of 
the  very  list  of  criminals  all  accessories  before  the  fact.  But8ir,on 
that  principle,  there  would  not  be,  as  to  felonies,  any  accesso- 
ries; but  all  must  be  indicted  as  principals.  These  remarks  t^pfiy 
to  the  cases  of  robbery  and  larceny  as  well  as  to  that  of  murder. 
And  as  to  treason,  all  who  are  implicated  in  it  in  any  manner  arc 
equally  punishable.  But  still  it  is  necessary  that  every  person 
charged  with  a  crime  should  have  notice  of  what  he  is  accused 
and  know  how  to  defend  himself.  It  isnot  denied,  that  he  who 
incites  or  instigates  another  to  perpetrate  a  crime  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  author;  as  without  the  incitement  or  instigation, 
the  crime  could  not  exist.  But  though  the  prime  mover  of  any 
criminal  act  may  not  be  inferior  in  iniquity  to  the  instrument 
whom  he  employs,  yet  that  does  not  prove  that  every  person 
accused  ought  not  to  be  charged  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
case;  as  otherwise  he  could  not  know  how  to  defend  himself. 
[Here  Mr.  Martin  referred  to  foster  p.  361, — 2.  wliich  sec 
tiiUy  quoted  before]  Here  then  the  doctrine  according  to  coo^ 
mon  sense  is  with  me.  The  degree  of  wickedness  or  atrocity 
does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  notice  by  a  specification. 

I  now  come  to  pursue  the  idea  before  suggested:  that  thosf 
who  are  guilty  of  accessorial  agency  before  and  after  the  fact 
arc  in  the  same  situation;  to  shew  that  there  is  no  differtrnce 
between  them,  and  that  accessories  after  are  equally  as  guilty  as 
those  before  the  fact  in  treason.  I  will  refer  to  2  Hciwk'ms^s  P. 
C.  chap.  29.  section  Zd: ''  It  was  formerly  a  question  whether  the 
same  receipt  of  an  offender,  which  will  make  the  receiver  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  in  the  case  of  felony,  will  make  him  a 
principal  in  high  treason,  as  it  seems  to  be  settled  at  this  daij  that 
it  wiUy  To  justify  which  opinion  this  author  goes  on  to  shew, 
that  if  the  law  were  otherwise,  if  it  should  be  adjudged  a  mis- 
prision only,  as  some  had  contended,  it  would  be  les^  criminal 
and  subject  to  less  punishment,  to  receive  a  traitor  than  a  fe- 
lon; and  that  the  receiver  of  a  felon  is  certainly  liable  to  judg- 
ment of  death.  It  is  immaterial  what  was  the  doubt  formerly  in 
Great  Britain  as  to  this  point,  since  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
It  was  adopted  from  Dyer  page  296  (r/)  where  there  are  two 
cases  reported  on  the  subject  of  coining  false  money.  The  first 
is  the  case  of  "  John  Conier  who  was  indicted  for  traitorously 
receiving  John  Fairfax,  knowing  the  said  John  Fairfax  falsely 
and  traitorously  to  have  counterfeited  divers  pieces  of  money  of 
false  metal,  to  the  similitude  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Eng- 
land called  shillings."  He  was  found  guilty,  but  the  justices  did 
not  proceed  to  judgment  of  treason  upon  this  indictment,  be- 
cause it  is  only  misprision  of  treason.  In  the  other  case  three 
were  indicted  for  misprision  of  treason,  for  counterfeiting  false 
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.  were  found  guilty  and  pardoned.  Hawkini  refers  alsa 
^a'Coie  61,  sa.  id  I/ist.  138.  and  oth.-r  nuthoriiicB.  Bm  noi- 
Minding  this  decision  in   Dyer,  thtrc  ivtre  snmf   doubts, 
ft  thy  r  ihe  receiver  of  a  person  guilty  of  coining  falai'  money, 
wercn'j*  guilty  of  treason,  Wtinttver  doubia  might  have  bucn' 
r-K-nwned  about  the  guill  of  the  receiver  of  a  coiner,  the 
iB  no  doubt  expressed,  or  any  thing  said  ubout  the  genei 
|»inciplci  an'J  ii  hns  been  long  considered  by  M  respectable  ai 
(bm  as  a  settled  unquestionable  doctrine,  that  accessories  afii 
the  Fact  in   irtuson   nre  as  guilty  nnd  a&  highl}  punishable 
accessories  tM-forc. 

Hxving  thus  estnblishetl  the  position,  that  there  h  no  dts- 
lai'tion  in  treason,  between  those  who  advise,  procure  or  coni- 
und  thrr  act  to  he  done,  und  those  who  iifierivards  receive  and 
.omfort  (he  iruilor,  let  us  examine  how  this  indictment  ought 
10  huve  been  drawn,  as  the  evidence  has  come  out,  against  colo- 
nel Burr.  We  say,  th:it  it  ought  to  charge  him  according  to  the 
[niih  of  the  case  as  an  accessorial  agtnt,  before  the  fact  of  levy- 
i<^  war  was  committed.    It  ought  to  have  stated,  that  such  and 
:Hh  persons  had  levied  war  on  Blannerhassctt's  island  by  some 
ii-n  act:  as  for  instance,  that  those  persons  as  an  armed  aa- 
:  mblngc  committed  an  act  of  treason' in  levying  war,  and  that 
itnnel    Burr  had  abetted,   advised,  commanded    or    procured 
ji-ir  acts  to  be  done;  distinguishing  the  lacis  specially  according 
I  the  truth. 

Gentlemen  say,  thai  they  can  find  no  precedent  whatever  of 
.ti»  specification,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  receiv- 
J  a  traitor  after  he  had  cnmmiiied  treasou.  If  I  understand 
:  ntlenicn  wcD  they  admit  that  in  Great  Uriiain  all  Ihose  pcr- 
unv,  who  have  been  prosecuted  as  accessorial  agents  after  the 
I  I,  have  been  charged  specially;  that  the  indictments  against 
I ' -m  must  shew  that  some  person  has  committed  treason,  and 
Lit  the  person  indicted  has  received,  comforted  or  protected 
'  L-  traitor.  This  they  admit  to  lit  correct;  and  the  precedents 
7-  all  so.  1  shall  argue  on  these   precedents  presently.   But  I 
jjiitend  that  it  is  necessarj-  to  indict  specially  or  according  to 
'.hr  fticis  in  nil  cases.   In   1   Statif   Trials  p.  C3,  to  78.  the  in- 
lictmeni  against    sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  for   levying  winrJ 
j^insl  the  quccn  (in  connexion  with  sir  Thomas  Wlatt  who/ 
.lived  an  insurrection  in  Kent)  is  full  and  special.  In  the 
'lit  p.   134.  an  indictment  is  drawn  against  several  peisoiu  ii 
most    Epcrial    and     particular    manner.     Edwaixl    Abingtoi 
IcB   Tilutv,    Eduard  Jones,    John  Travcrs,  Joim   Chai 
,  Jciom   Bellamy  and  Robert  Gage  were  tried  for   bi| 
ot]  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  (jueeii,  and  ronspirti 
flhi-c  manner  to  invade  the  kingfl'jm,  what  aid  and  assistan( 
]iit  be  procured   lor  i!ie  same,  im«l  by  what  ways  and  neanft,. 
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ZNlary*  queen  of  Scots  might  be  delivered  ^from  her  captiirAyw 
The  indictment  specially  charges/ thdt  whereas  Brmardyne  de 
Mendoza,  Charles  Paget  and  John  Ballard  at  Paris  in  France, 
on  the  2d  day  of  April  in  the  28th  year  of  the  then  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, did  confer  in  %vhat  place  the  invasion  of  England  might 

.  be  effected,  what  aid  could  be  procured  for  the  same,  and  by 
what  means  the  said  Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  be  delivered 
from  custody:  divers  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  named,  took 
different  parts  particularly  specified,  to  carr}*  into  cflfcct  the 
said  several  purposes;  that  the  four  first  named  prisonere, 
did  on  a  day  named,  stir  up  rebellion  and  sedition  in  the  realm, 
and  did  procure  and  stir  up  divers  strangers,  her  majesty's  ene- 
mies to  invade  the  realm;  that  the  two  first  named  prisoners 
and  others  went  on  another  day  specified  to  St.  Giles's  to  coa- 
fer,  and  did  confer  by  what  ways  and  means  their  traitorous 
imaginations  might  be  brought  to  pass;  and  did  conclude  that 
the  prisoner  C.  Tilney,  and  two  other  persons,  should  kill  the 
queen  and  aid  the  foreign  enemies  that  should  invade  the  realm; 
that  the  prisoner  E.  Jones  and  another  went  to  the  same  place 
on  another  day,  to  confer  for  the  same  treasonable  purposes; 
that  on  another  day  the  same  two  i^ersons  did  conclude  and 
traitorousfy  agree  to  jcffn  for  the  deliver}'  of  the  said  Mar)' 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  aid  and  assist  the  foreign  enemies  that 
should  invade  the  realm;  that  the  prisoner  John  Travers  did  on 
another  day  named  go  to  Clerkenwell  to  confer  and  did  confer, 
how  the  traitorous  compassed  imaginations  aforesaid  might  bt 
brought  to  pass;  and  did  conclude  to  join  T.  Salisbury  for  the 
delivery  of  the  said  queen  of  Scots,  and  in  aiding  and  assisting 
the  foreign  ent-mics,  that  should  invade  the  realm;  that  the 
prisoner  and  three  other  persons  named  did  traitorously  con- 
spire to  depose  and  kill  the  queen  and  that  the  said  John' Char- 
nock  did  traitorously  go  on  another  specified  day  to  Southamp- 
ton-House in  Holboum,  and  confer  there  with  John  Ballard 
how  the  traitorous  imaginations  aforesaid  might  be  brought  to 
pass;  and  it  concludes  ''  that  the  prisoners  Jerom  Bellamy  and 
Robert  Gagc^  kncxvini*^  that  Anthony  Bahington^  Robert  Burne- 
well  and  Henry  Do:in  had  committed  high  treason  at  Harrcnv 
l^c,  did  receive  and  aid  them  E^t^c." 

The  several  charges  in  this  indictment  are  certainly  ver\'  full 
and  circumstantial,  i)Ut  in  the  same  book/?,  127.  the  indictmcBt 
against  Anthony  ISabington  and  others  for  similar  charges  is 
still  more  full  and  special. 

The  indictment  against  William  King  in  ^th  State  Trials  p» 

*  131.  was  very  sf;eci;illy  «lrawn,  as  hath  already  been  shewn  br 
a  genUeman  who  l.ui  pi  needed  me.  I  will  only  observe  that  it 
concludes  that  he  -^  well  I:nowing  Jo-eph  KelloAay  and  Hen- 
ry Laurcr.ce  to   \y:  i:il:.'   iraitors,  and  as  false  traitors,  traito- 
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roualjr  to  have  conspired  and  imagined  the  death  of  the  king^ 
and  war  and  rebellion  against  him  (with  divers  other  traitors  ' 
unknown)  to  have  levied  raised  and  stirred  up  &c.  the  said  Jo- 
seph KeUoway  and  Henry  Laurence,  at  the  dwellinghouse  of 
the  said  William  Ring,  knowingly,  wickedly,  secretly  and  trai- 
torously, did  harbour  conceal  sustain  and  maintain,  and  then  « 
and  there  for  the  comforting  &c.  of  the  said  Joseph-  KeUoway 
and  Henry  Laurence,  he  the  said  William  King,  meat  and 
drink  to  the  said  Joseph  KeUoway  and  Henry  Laurence  did 
give  and  deliver  &c." 

The  indiconent  against  lady  Alice  Lisle,  4  State  Trials  p. 
106.  is  equaUy  special  and  descriptive  of  her  having  knowingly- 
received  and  comforted  a  traitor.  It  charges,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminar\*  part,  that  she  ^  weU  knowing  one  John  Hicks,  clerk,  to 
be  a  false  traitor,  and  as  a  false  traitor,  traitorously  to  have  con- 
spired and  imagined  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  king,  and 
war  and  rebellion  against  the  king  &c.  to  have  levied  and  rais- 
ed,  the  said  John  Hicks  in  her  own  dweUinghoUse,  secredy, 
wickedly  and  traitorously  did  entertain,  conceal,  comfort,  up* 
boM  and  msuntain.'^  It  then  adds,  like  the  indictment  against 
Ring,  that  she  gave  him  meat  and  drink  &c." 

Stanford's  pleas  of  the  crown  also  shews  that  persons  accus- 
ed are  specially  indicted  for  treason  according  to  the  truth  of 
every  case. 

These  last  cases  prove  the  necessit}*  of  speciaUy  indicting  re- 
ceivers of  traitors  after  the  fact.  And  in  AnderaorCs  Reporta^page 
109.  after  great  deliberation,  it  was  determined  by  the  judges 
that  indictments  for  procurement  of  treason  should  be  specially 
drawn.  SommerviUe,  by  the  persuasion  and  procurement  of  Ed- 
ward Arden  and  wife,  went  to  kiU  the  queen  and  carried  in- 
struments with  him  on  purpose.  It  was  alter  deliberation  set- 
tled that  in  an  indictment  against  aU  three  for  compassing  the 
death  of  the  queen,  he  should  be  charged  for  doing  the  act,  and 
diat  they  should  be  specially  charged  for  having  procured  or 
persuaded  him:  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  In 
short  it  was  deliberately  adjudged  "  that  procurers  of  treason 
should  be  specially  indicted  for  the  proairement;^^  which  is  the 
very  point  on  which  we  now  insist. 

Indiaments  should  be  special  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  know 
what  to  turn  his  attention  to;  and  that  he  may  not  be  compelled, 
on  a  general  charge,  to  defend  aU  the  acts  of  his  life,  by  which 
the  most  innocent  man  on  earth  might  be  surprised.  In  indict- 
ments for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  die  charges  are  as 
special  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of:  that  is,  the  overt  act, 
evidencing  the  intention  of  the  mind  to  comjass  the  death,  is 
qwdaUy  set-  forth  in  every  case.  SommerviUe  was  charged  with 
what  he  actually  did:  with  having  proceeded  with  arms  to  a  cer- 
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tain  lengthy  in  urdcr  to  carry  his  compassed  imaginationa  into 
effect.  Aod  Arden  and  wife  who  procured  him  were  charged  upon 
their  procurement.  In  that  case  it  was  determined  that  the 
overt  act  should  be  specially  laid  (as  we  say,  it  ought  to  be  heit) 
in  order  that  the  accused  might  know  what  defence  to  make. 

The  case  of  the  king  v,  Mar\'  Speke,  adduced  fix>m  Tre- 
maine^s  Pkas  of  the  Crown^  p.  3.  is  directly  in  point.  She  was 
charged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  duke  of  Monmouth  while 
the  war  was  actually  levying ;  with  having  sent  him  cart  loads  of 
provisions,  &c.  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  levying  war  and 
rebellion.  But  the  indictment  states  expressly  that  she  did  so, 
*^  well  knowing  the  said  James  Scott  to  be  a  false  trsutor  and 
that  he  and  many  other  false  traitors,  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand persons  at  least,  had  unlawfully  assembled  and  traitorously 
levied  war  and  rebellion  within  the  realm  against  the  king.''  They, 
who  only  aid  and  assist  by  sending  provisions  or  military  stores 
or  information  or  intelligence  that  may  be  useful  to  the  enemy, 
are  all  considered  as  accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason.  He 
who  comm^ds  treason  to  be  committed,  if  not  present  himself, 
is  never  said  to  be  an  aider  or  abettor  of  the  treason,  but  aoi  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact.  Mary  Speke,  by  aiding  and  assisting  in 
the  manner  she  did,  was  indisputsibly  as  much  a  principal  actor  in 
that  war  as  colonel  Burr  could  possibly  be  considered  a  principal 
actor  in  levying  ihis  war;  and  yet  she  was  not  indicted  for  lev}*- 
ing  war;  but  it  was  stated  that  others  levied  the  war,  and  that  she 
aided  and  assisted  them.  This  indictment  ought  therefore  to 
have  stated  that  certain  persons  (named)  levied  the  war,  and 
that  colonel  Burr  advised,  commanded  or  procured  them  to 
levy  it. 

But  gentlemen  say  that  they  have  indicted  Blannerhassett  as 
well  as  col.  Burr,  and  have  proved  that  col.  Burr  was  the  adviser  or 
prime  mover  and  occasioned  the  war  to  bo  levied.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, it  would  have  been  necessary  to  charge  in  the  indictment 
against  Mary  Speke  that  she  levied  war;  and  it  would  have  been 
supported  by  proof  of  her  sending  provisions  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. According  to  this  doctrine,  proving  that  a  person  had 
commanded  or  procured  others  to  levy  war  would  be  proper 
evidence  to  ?)upport  an  indictment,  charging  that  he  was  guilty  of 
levying  war  personally  himself;  though  done  by  those  others  in 
his  absence.  If  this  doctrine  were  law.  Mar}*  Speke  would  not 
have  been  indicted  as  she  was.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
charge  her  generally  with  levying  war,  instead  of  charging  her 
specially,  as  she  was  here,  with  sending  provisions  to  supply  a 
traitor  whom  she  knew  to  be  such,  and  to  have  levied  war  and 
rebellion. 

But  this  very  case  of  Mary  Speke  will  clearly  shew  the  con- 
venience, justice  and  utility  of  speciai,  and  the  injustice  and  in- 
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convenience  of  genend,  charges.  If  she  had  been  indicted  gene* 
nlljr  far  levying  war  or  compassing  the  king's  death  or  adhering 
to  hiB  enemies,  how  could  she  have  been  prepared  to  prove  that 
die  had  never  sent  provisions  to  Monmouth  ?  She  could  not  have 
been  prepared  to  adduce  such  proof;  although  she  might  easily 
have  proctired  it,  had  she  been  notified  in  the  indictment  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  proved,  on  her  trial,  that  she  had  supplied 
those  provisions*  Had  she  been  so  prosecuted  there  would  have 
been  a  atrange  variance  between  the  charge  and  the  evidence. 
Instead  of  supporting  the  allegation  that  she  levied  war,  the  evi* 
dence  would  only  shew  that  she  had  furnished  some  victuals,  bread 
and  cheese.  Sec  She  would  have  been  thus  greatly  surprised  and 
oppressed.  But  as  the  indictment  charged  her  with  furnishing 
diose  provisions  to  supply  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  traitors, 
she  had  the  means  €A'  preparing  testimony  to  disprove  it,  if  it 
were  untrue. 

In  fagt  279,  280.  of  the  same  book  (Tremaine*s  P.  C.J  The 
indictment  against  Charles  Gerrard  is  special,  as  the  case  in 
Anderson.  It  charges  him  with  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king;  and  that  in  order  to  bring  his  traitorous  imaginations  to 
pass^  he  traitorously  with  the  duke  of  INIonmouth  and  divers 
other  false  traitors,  did  assemble  meet  and  consult  to  raise  and 
procure  great  sums  of  money  and  great  numbers  of  armed  men, 
to  levy  and  make  war  upon  the  king,  and  to  take  and  seize  the 
casde  of  Chester. 

Here  instead  of  a  general  charge,  that  the  accused  compassed 
die  death  of  the  king  or  levied  war  or  adhered  to  his  enemies, 
it  18  specially  stated  that  he  assembled  with  other  traitors  to  con- 
sult how  to  raise  money  and  men,  and  to  take  the  castle  of  Ches- 
ter; and  this  specification  gave  him  full  notice  to  prepare  for  his 
defence. 

In  4fA  State  Truils^  p.  132.  Henry  Cornish  is  indicted  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king;  and  it  is  further  specially 
diarged  against  him,  that  in  order  to  carry  his  wicked  and  trai- 
torous purposes  into  effect,  ^^  he  the  said  Henry  Cornish,  false- 
ly, maliciously  and  traitorously  knowing  James,  the  late  duke 
of  Monmouth,  William  Russel,  esq.  and  Thomas  Armstrong 
kiught,  and  divers  other  rebels  and  traitors,  falsely,  devilishly 
and  traitorously  to  have  conspired  the  deiath  and  final  destruc- 
rion  of  the  king,  fedsely  and  traitorously  did  promise  to  the  said 
divers  false  traitors  and  rebels,  then  and  there  present,  that  he 
would  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  treasons  aforesaid,  to  be 
done,  perfected  and  brought  to  effect,  &c."  Here  there  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  promise  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  die 
commission  of  certain  traitorous  acts,  which  in  felony  would 
have  been  an  accessorial  offence.  He  is  indicted  not  for  levyinj^ 
war;  but  the  indictment  states  particularly  and  specially  the  part  . 
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that  be  took:  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  others  being  en* 
gaged  in  war,  and  he,  knowing  them  to  be  so,  and  to  have  con- 
toired  against  the  life  of  the  king,  did  promise  to  aid  and  assist 
mem  in  the  treason.  Why  was  he  not  indicted  for  levying  war? 
Because  a  general  charge  would  have  been  improper.  The  form 
of  that  indictment  shews  that  the  overt  act  must  always  be  set 
forth;  that  it  is  the  act  of  treason  against  which  the  accused  must 
defend  himself.  There  is  also  a  case  in  Stanford  of  an  appeal, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  party  accused  must  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  which  are  intended  to  be  proved  against 
him ;  which  corroborates  the  general  principle  respecting  indict- 
ments: that  every  criminal  accusation  must  be  set  forth  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  every 
indictment  charges  the  facts  as  they  are  intended  to  be  proved. 
Whether  the  accused  have  commanded  or  procured  or  counselled 
the  crime  to  be  done,  whether  he  rendered  a  traitor  aid  and  as- 
sbtance  or  only  promised  to  do  so,  or  whether  he  furnished 
arms  or  supplied  provisions,  must  be  particularly  described  in  the 
indictment.  Every  case  of  accessorial  agency  whatsoever  must  be 
specially  set  forth. 

Gendemen  ask  why  there  are  not  so  many  cases  of  indict- 
ments against  accessories  before  the  fact,  as  against  those  after. 
The  answer  is,  that  in  Great  Britain  most  of  the  ptosecutiom 
for  treason  are  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king;  and  in  in- 
dictments for  compassing  his  death,  he  who  advises  it  by  \mt- 
ing  or  otherwise  is  as  much  a  principal  traitor  as  he  who  aids  or 
assists  in  actually  killing  him.  A  party  who  converses  on  the 
subject  is  deemed  a  traitor;  and  the  overt  act  is  laid  against  him 
for  compassing  and  consulting  about  the  death  of  the  king.  Every 
act  which  evinces  the  intent  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  accused 
against  the  safety  of  the  king,  as  meeting  to  consult,  writing  a 
letter,  inlisting  men,  preparing  other  means,  &c.  is  admissible 
evidence  to  support'  an  indictment  for  compassing  or  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king. 

But  it  is  quite  different  in  prosecutions  for  levying  war.  Thcv 
never  state  such  acts  as  overt  acts  of  levying  war.  There  must 
be  acts  of  violence;  an  actual  war  must  be  proved  to  exist;  or  at 
least,  sufficient  must  be  stated  to  shew  that  the  partv  were  io  a 
postiu-e  of  war.  Where  specific  acts  or  particular  circumstances, 
not  amounting  to  the  actual  levying  of  war,  or  an  adherence  to 
the  king's  enemies  constitute  treason,  they  can  only  support  an 
indictment  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  This  may  safely 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  froni  which  there  is  no  excepticMi 
whatever. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  principle,  that  requires  a  specification 
of  the  offence  of  receiving  a  traitor  after  the  fact,  do  not  cquaSfy 
aj^ly  to  the  case  of  advising  and  procuring  treason  before  the 


iJcL  Tbr  cases  abeady  HR-ntioncd  sufficiently  prtjvc  that  there 
"■>  diflrrcnrc  hctwctn  ihcm  in  this  reaped.  Why  is  a  rcccivci 
lEir  the  luct  cQiiKidcrt-d  aa  a  Imtor?  Because  the  h 

ts  a  primipal  id  the  treason.  But  it  U  as  necessary  to  distill''^ 
iiinb  or  spcLity  the  crime  of  .-idvising  treason,  or  thnt  a  pcrsoa;! 
:'/  »  thiug  iMfore  the  fact,  as  it  is  to  distinguish  the  tiohiff 
iiiig,  as  receiving  a  person  guilty  of  treason  after  the  fact. 
I  Ti-  ;tny  dislinct'ion  Ijetwcen  them?  Is  not  notice  as  necessary-' 
.<  M  itic-  otherf  Each  is  considered  as  a  principal  in  the 
■  '■    U  surely  as  necessary  to  lay  the  receiver  in  the  in- 

I  ^  having  done  the  principvil  act  himself,  as  he  has  ilonc 
<hciau'saysni:>keshimaprincipal,  asitis  tocharge  the 

nil  having  pertbrmcd  the  act  of  war  himself,  because  h^i 

,  .,  :t^<l  what  makes  him  in  hiw  3  principal,  [f  he  have  done' 

:.r  'iLich  the  law  says  m.tkes  him  a  principal  in  treason,  and 

It  is  >ittfhcient  in  any  case,  however  special  the  facts,  to  charge'^ 

k  accused  gcneraiiy  accordmg  to  the  legal  effect,  then  he  may^ 

hi  charged  generally  ineverj-case;  and  (here  wilt  be  no  necessiqr 

□1  a  snf^cilitniion  in  any  case.  I  ask  if  a  miut,  who  counsels  die 

1  \^ar,  cim  be  charged  with  levying  war,  because  lie  is  a 

I I  treason,  cannot  die  receiver  be  generally  charged  also 
ng  war,  since  he  has  done  what  makes  him  guilty  of 

i  li!.-  rcasnn  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  If,  notwithstand- 
I .  i  iig  done  what  makes  him  a  principal  in  treason,  a  re- 
I  tntilor  must  be  s|>tciall>  charged,  there  is  no  reason 
rid  why  a  person  who  advises  the  commission  of  trea* 

■  •u  shuuld  not  be  charged  specialty.  But  there  is  a  direct  reason,. 
Mnl  in  Foster,  Hale  and  Hawkins,  why  the  adviser  of  treasoa 

■  mU  lie  sijccialiy  charged:  that  in  all  other  cases,  «-xcept  com- 

.-  'Ill-  king's  deaUi,  those  who  are  to  be  considered  as  ac> 
IS  far  as  relates  to  the  mode  of  prosecution,)  cannot  be, 
if  trint  except  the  principal  have  btcn  convicted; 
l><:  brought  to  trial  together.  Do  not  these  authoritii 
■  \t:  that  the  indictment  must  specialty  shew  who  is  charged 
L  accessorial  agent,  and  who  did  the  act;  that  if  they  be  n< 
i.cd  together  the  indictment  must  shew  that  the  principal  has' 
i>fcn  convicted,  since  till  dwrn  he  cannot  be  tried  against  his  will! 
How  is  he  to  know,  when  indicted  in  this  general  mode,  that  they 
•io  ooi  mean  to  charge  him  by  their  proof  directly  with  levying 
war  in  person?  How  can  he  suppose  from  this  indictment 
.'  ry  mean  to  make  it  appear  that  other  persons  levied  the 
ltd  tliat  he  was  more  than  one  hundred  mites  off? 
If  ihr  indicimeni  charged,  what  ts  true,  that  he  was  not  with' 
,  that  he  was  at  a  great  distance,  but  that  he  advised 
iliem  to  act,  then  he  would  not  be  ol)liged  to  be  tried 
nripal  should  have  lieen  convicted.  Does  not  this  fur- 
I  tsive  srt^mept  ti>  nrove  that  ihe  indiiitmeiif 
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cially  shew  that  the  accused  is  charged  as  au  accewory,  wbenlhe 
evidence  is  intended  to  prove  it?  Before  the  conviction  of  the 
principal,  the  accessory  cannot  be  put  on  his  trial,  except  toge- 
ther with  the  principal;  in  which  case  the  jury  are  expreasfyto 
be  directed  that  if  they  do  not  find  the  principal  ^the  penoii 
charged  with  levying  the  war)  guilty,  they  arc  not  to  inquire  imo 
the  conduct  of  the  person  who  advised  the  levying  of  the  war,  but 
to  acquit  him  of  course;  since  his  guilt,  being  only  derivative  in 
its  nature,  cannot  exist,  if  the  principal  on  whose  guilt  it  would  be 
founded  be  innocent.  How  else  could  he  oiiject  to  a  trial?  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  accessorial  agent  to  make  any  objec- 
tion to  a  trial,  though  the  principal  had  not  been  convicted,  unless 
it  were  specially  slated  in  the  indictment  that  he  was  charged  M 
an  accessory.  This  is  full  and  explicit  to  shew  why  in  treason  an 
overt  act  is  laid  in  the  indictment:  that  the  party  charged  miy 
know  what  he  is  charged  with. 

I  ask  how  could  colonel  Burr,  cliargcd  with  treason  on  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island,  know  the  specific  act  meant  to  be  pro^'ed 
against  himf  that  he  was  meant  to  be  charged  with  some  act  done 
there  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles  oil?  that  he  was  consider- 
ed as  having  advised  that  act?  anc*  that  tliis  was  the  offence  he 
was  to  answer  for?  B'lt  j^t^nik^men  say  that  a  specification  isim- 
iicccbsarv,  because  we  know  what  the  charge  is  against  colonel 
Burr.  The  \w\v  presumes  that  every  person  is  innocent  till  the 
contrary  appear;  that  the  party  cliargtd  has  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  wliui  is  not  specified;  and  consequently  that  any  man,  who 
means  to  disprove  tliat  innocence,  should  make  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ch'nge  agninst him. 

Gentlemen  say  that  he  must  know  the  charge,  because  he 
has  summoned  30  or  40  men  to  give  testimony  in  his  favour. 
We  saw  that  we  were  ■:  barged  with  treason  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  and  we  have  summoned  these  witnesses  to  prove  that 
we  were  not  there,  and  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  certain 
witnesses  summoned  against  us.  I  might  say  to  prove  the  cha- 
racter of  that  all  important  witness  who  endeavoured  to  excite 
an  insurrection  of  the  negroes.  Of  this  however  the  proof  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  his  precipitate  flight. 

As  they  have  charged  that  we  were  on  the  island,  and  laid 
there  what  they  deem  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  we  could 
not  but  conclude  that  they  meant  to  prove  it.  We  could  not  con- 
jecture that  they  meant  to  prove,  not  that  we  were  on  the  island, 
but,  that  others  were  there,  and  to  connect  us  with  them.  Haw- 
kins, Hale  and  Foster  all  ueclare  the  reason  why  an  overt  act 
must  be  stated:  that  the  accused  may  know  how  to  defend  him- 
self against  it.  The  constitution  and  laws  have  provided  that 
persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  tried  in  the  state  and  dis- 
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riet  where  they  were  committed;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
lent  should  be  given  to  the  accused  a  certain  number  of  days 
cfere  his  trial,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  make  his 
efience.  If,  when  the  party  accused  comes  to  be  tried,  evidence 
roving  a  different  charge  from  that  which  is  stated  in  the  in« 
Ktmcnt  of  which  he  had  a  copy  were  to  be  admitted  against 
in,  would  it  not  be  a  mockery  of  the  constitution  and  a  denial 
f  justicef  It  would;  because  though  the^^rm  were  complied 
rith  hy  delivering  him  a  copy,  it  would  give  him  no  notice  oi* 
rhst  was  to  be  proved  against  him. 

But  the  gentleman,  who  spoke  last  says,  that  an  indictment 
tands  supported,  where  there  is  a  much  greater  variance  be« 
irecn  it  and  the  evidence  than  is  between  the  indictment  and 
eatimony  in  the  case  before  the  court.  He  says  that  an  indict- 
icnt  against  A,  B  and  C  for  murdering  D,  and  charging  that 
i  gave  the  mortal  blow,  and  that  B  and  C  aided  and  assisted, 
rill  be  supported  by  evidence  proving  that  B  gave  the  mortal 
low,  and  that  the  other  two  aided  and  assisted.  Is  this  an  an* 
logous  case?  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  that  case,  all  are  indicted 
3r  the  murder?  The  specific  charge  is,  that  they  were  all  to« 
rthcr  on  the  spot  and  killed  D;  and  A  comes  to  trial  for  mur- 
.erine  the  man  with  the  other.  Has  he  not  complete  informa- 
ton  from  the  indictment,  to  bring  his  evidence  to  shew,  if 
eard,  that  the  man  either  was  not  murdered  at  all,  or  not  by 
is  participation?  It  would  be  immaterial  whether  he  struck  the 
low  and  inflicted  the  mortal  wound  himself,  or  aided  and  en- 
ouraged  the  other  two  to  murder  him.  He  may  be  prepared 
D  the  trial  to  prove  that  he  was  not  present,  or  that  he  was  not 
tie  man  who  struck  the  blow,  and  that  he  neither  aided  nor 
ssisted  in  the  murder.  Had  the  indictment  stated  the  fact  as 
;  happened,  that  one  of  the  other  two  actually  struck  the  blow, 
nd  that  he  only  aided  and  assisted,  it  would  have  given  him 
o  useful  information.  To  state  which  of  them  gave  the  blow 
(totally  immaterial:  the  blow  of  one  is  the  blow  of  all.  They 
re  all  equally  guilty;  and  from  the  explicit  charge  against 
lem,  they  all  come  fully  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

The  gentleman  then  referred  to  9th  Coke  119.  where  a  per- 
3n  was  charged  with  being  an  accessor}'  to  two,  and  the  proofs 
eing  that  he  was  only  an  accessor)'  to  one  of  the^l,  was  held 
>  be  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment.  What  benefit  can  the 
entleman  derive  from  that  case?  It  does  not  apply  to  this  case: 
nd  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  law,  though  approved  of 
y  Fotter^pn  361.  He  states  that  ^^  as  the  law  now  sundeth,  if 

man  be  indicted  as  accessory  to  two  or  more,  and  the  jury 
nd  him  accessory  to  one,  it  is  a  good  verdict;  and  judgment 
lay  pass  upon  him."  But  he  admits  that  the  doctrine  was  an- 
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ciently  otherwise,  and  that  *^  if  a  man  had  been  indicted  alac* 
cessory  on  the  same  felony  to  several  persons,  he  Could  not 
have  been  arraigned,  till  all  the  principals  were  convicted  and 
attainted.'^  But  the  case  in  Coke  does  not  apply.  What  was 
the  ground  of  accusation  in  that  case?  The  part>'  accused  wts 
indicted  for  having  advised  B  and  C  to  murder  D;  and  o& 
the  trial  it  was  only  proved  that  he  advised  one  of  themrto  kill 
him.  But  he  was  guilty  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  D 
by  advising  one,  as  much  as  if  he  had  advised  more,  to  kill  him. 
He  is  charged  with  having  advised  B  and  C  to  commit  the  act 
It  turns  out  in  evidence  that  he  onlv  advised  one  of  then* 
The  substance  of  the  charge  is  that  he  advised  the  kiOiiw  of 
the  man;  and  the  man  is  killed  pursuant  to  the  advice.  It  is 
totally  immaterial  whether  one  or  two  killed  him,  as  he  wis 
killed  according  to  the  advice.  If  he  counselled  B  to  do  die 
act,  and  B  did  kill  him^  is  he  not  equally  as  guilty  as  if  he  had 
advised  others  to  do  the  act.  Does  he  not  know,  when- he  comes 
to  defend  himself,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  having  counsd- 
led  the  death  of  the  deceased?  He  cannot  be  surprised.  He  b 
fully  apprised  of  the  charge  intended  to  be  proved  on  him; 
and  they  must  prove  him  guilty  of  having  advised  the  murder 
of  the  man,  who  is  killed,  brfore  he  can  be  convicted.  I  ask 
whether  the  indictment  do  not  in  that  case  shew  the  fact  with 
sufficient  certainty.  When  a  man  is  charged  with  being  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  to  two  persons,  and  he  is  found  guilty 
of  being  accessor}^  to  one,  he  shall  be  punished;  but  if  he  be  ac- 
quitted of  being  accessor)'  to  one,  he  shall  not  be  discharged;  but 
according  to  1  Hale  p.  624.  (confirmed  by  Foster  in  the  page  last 
cited)  he  shall  be  tried  de  novo.  ^^  If  A,  B  and  C  be  indicted  as 
principals,  and  D  is  indicted  as  accessor}'  to  them  all,  D  shall 
710 1  be  arraigned  till  all  the  principals  be  attaint  or  outlctwed;  bx 
if  A  and  B  be  tried  and  acquit  or  attaint,  yet  D  may  be  acces- 
sory to  C  and  not  to  A  nor  B.  But  if  A,  B  and  C  be  indicted 
as  principals,  and  D  indicted  as  accessory  to  A  only,  there  ii  A 
be  attaint,  though  B  and  C  be  not,  yet  D  shall  be  arraigned*'' 

^^  But  yet  the  court  may,  if  it  please,  arraign  the  accessoiy  in 
the  first  case;  for  if  he  be  found  accessory,  he  shall  have  judg- 
ment, but  if  acquitted  of  being  accessor)'  to  A,  yet  that  acquit- 
tal dischargeth  him  not  of  being  accessory  to  B  or  C;  and  there- 
fore when  they  come  in  and  plead  and  are  attaint,  D  may  be 
arraigned  de  novo  as  accessor)-  to  B  and  C.  So  that  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  arraign  him  or  not,  before  B  and  C  he 
attaint,  though  it  be  the  safer  course  to  respite  the  amugnment 
of  the  accessory  till  all  appear  or  are  outlawed." 

In  these  cases  where  a  person  is  charged  as  being  acces- 
sory to  several,  an  acquittal  of  being  accessory  to  some  of  tbeai) 
rfocs  not  discharge  him  as  accessory  to  the  others.  But  it  i^ 
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■oilierwue  io  tbc  case  u£  ao  a[ipeal,  ia  which  Uic  appelliint  was 
Obtificd  by  the  common  law  to  proi'c  the  ddcndant  aeceuory 
tn  all  (he  (irincipalA,  in  mtmner  an  he  hnJ  imintni  ii^aitut  htm. 
Thi»  (lUuiiciioii  I*  laid  ilowu  la  2  Jtalr  'XH.  "  Nou,  th«  divtr* 
tity  »cci)u  lo  Ix  l>ctta'cen  an  acr<3eut^  to  twn  |>riecipnU  in  an 
ipfHrali  ihiTTc  he  iihall  not  he  nmvkt  if  be  be  otdy  actxvaoty 
itp  one.  Bui  if  A  aiid  D  Iw  iadicivd  tn  piincipots,  and  C  be  iiv- 
dieted  as  utccMocy  to  both,  tf  he  Ik  found  .-icx;nM>rr  (o  qdc,  fac 
fthaQ  U<:  coiivitird,  btcnusc  U  the  !dn^»  suit.  Thiu  If  in  up- 
ipeil  bad  been  broit(*ht  forward  by  the  widow  of  ihc  pct-«on  kiUiid 
■gaiiut  Mircral  pnncipaU,  and  aimlhtrr  pcmm  an  nfcriiscir>\  if 
'  i:  did  tioi  prorc  that  hi:  vfia  acceuory  lu  ull  the  [irinripab.  he 
could  not  be  convicted.  I  axit  bow  came  the  rule  of  cvid'^iicle, 
'^wilh  rmpcct  lu  Acccswirics  in  appcaU,  Dot  to  he  tltr  rule  ua  It> 
1^  acceAones  whai*>evci;  Wliy  ihis  divfrni;Y  bftwrcn  tndic(> 
.nonu  auti  appciUaf  It  vtus  adopted  lo  t^ratUy  (he  vcngmticc  of 
"ie  kin^.  Thr  rigour,  nhich  nri]UU-rd,  in  i>[ip<^ala,  proadbai  the 
pany  diargcd  m  iiccrRory  wo*  ari:c^ury  lo  ud  the  principals 
>,n  stated  ia  tlie  appi-td,  w.<ti  nut  |K-rnuti^d  to  cxt*:»d  b>  iml-s 
^hcTtfia  the  cniwn  was  tunccmed.  In  0  die't  kijiarta  ft.  119. 
^iB  doctriniir  n  rxplaiord  in  the  ca'u:  of  the  Inrd  Sonch'tr*  He 
I  pnnecuicd  a»  an  ncupMnrv  for  Imviug  procui-ed  .-ind  incited 
E  Carlirl  to  kill  J'lfin  Tumrri  but  Jduil's  Irweng  uided 
\  ttabcrt  Ciilicl  to  commil  the  mvirdcT;  but  there 
pidircct  proof  diut  Jnmcfi  Irwrni;  wiu  prncurcd  by  iht 
vehot  to  commit  th*  murder.  Robt-rt  Cnrliel  Hcd  out  of 
e  kitt^liiini  hut  toni  Saivch^>r  fturrct>dend  himself.  An  Cariltl 
^wa»  fK)t  taken  or  cuovtctcd,  it  wa»  te^Uy  ini|"is«ihle  to  trv  nod 
mvictthc  Ion)  Sanchor,  who  wu  but  an  af crMory>  Ic  wiisdoubt- 
I  haw  the  lotd  Sanchor  b^ing  An  naciL-n(  hdron  of  Scmland 
'1  be  tried,  ainl  tu  what  court  he  shmild  be  irinl  afimhc 
cipal  should  hnve  been  aRainivcL  Tlic  V\t\^  ruuuhei]  (he 
wo  JD<.tice4  nnd  chii.-r  bnron  on  (hiiT  poinl^:  who  aniwetvd,  Ut 
f^at  ai  liird  SanrJior  wu  Itut  un  accemory,  he  could  n<rt  \ic  c(m> 
■ricted  btfort  ibc  principal  wn*  attainted;  £d  iluit  lord  S:in<.har, 
lot  being  a  pcrr  of  llit  nnlm,  muni  be  tried  by  the  nimmnnn; 
'\  that  lor  as  much  an  ihc  (iroi-ureraent  wa4  in  Middlirsi^S.  it 
1  ntoM  convcDR-iii  to  tr\'  him  in  the  kini;;*n  Iwnch.  Ttic  chief 
litea  cooferrcil  with  the  nlhcr  ju»ti>  ea  nl  the  king'*  Iti-nt.h  hc- 
Ebrc  whom  he  thmid  be  tritd.  And  t)ii:r«uj]0(i  diven  qu(!aiiDn« 
Here  nmvi-d  cnccroinff  the  lc^al  mocctditur*  in  thw  raic. 
I^aiaag  ckJht  poiow  dcicrmincd  by  the  judge*,  "  it  wat.  rewilv- 
xl,  Am  for  aa  much  m  diere  wa*  ntn  any  dirert  pnwif  thni 
^amr*  Invrng  vnwnmm-javAvd  or  proctir'-''  '■  ■'•-  '-'  'im- 
r  to  oomiuil  ibc  fumdcr,  but  th«  hf    :  !:  lo 

lub.-ri  Carhrl  wh'>  wo*  prorund  '.>y  itiui.  i . 

Tit,  indict  ihc  lord  Sini'-har  a*  acce'norv  f-  1>  i     .      i     t/s 

■if* 
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lor  indictments  which  concern  the  life  of  men  ought  to  be  fram- 
ed as  near  the  truth  as  may  be;  et  eo  potiun^  because  they  are  to 
be  ibund  by  the  oath  of  the  grand  inquest;  which  finding  is  cal- 
led verciBctiim^  quasi  dictum  veritatinJ*^ 

Thus  far  the  opinion  of  the  judges  maybe  admitted  to  be  cor* 
rect,  though  the  questions  were  not  perhaps  regularly  before 
them;  but  they  went  farther  and  determined  a  point  which  was 
certainly  not  judicially  before  them:  ^^  and  yet  it  was  resolved, 
that  if  one  is  indicted  as  accessor)'  to  two  and  he  is  found  ac- 
cessory to  one,  the  verdict  is  good.''  They  were  of  opinion  that 
ever}'  indictment  concerning  life  oueht  to  be  drawn  as  near  the 
truth  as  might  be,  for  this  reason:  mat  the  accused  may  know, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  what  is  charged 
against  him.  Every  indictment  ought  equally  to  state  facts;  but 
particularly  those  affecting  life  ought  to  be  as  correct  and  as 
ncdr  the  truth  as  possible.  But  the  opinion  here  given  was  not 
judicial.  If  judges  assemble  together  and  state  the  law  on  a  point 
not  before  them,  it  is  a  mere  extrajudicial  opinion.  They  de- 
termined here,  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  indict  the  lord  San- 
chor  as  an  accessor}'  to  Robert  Carliel  only.  It  was  a  fact  that 
he  was  accessory  to  him  only;  for  there  was  no  i)ositive  evi- 
dence that  he  was  accessor}'  to  James  Irweng;  and  the  law  was 
settled  correctly  as  to  him.  As  to  the  man  to  whom  he  was  an 
accvrssor}',  thrrc  was  no  such  question  arising  before  them.  If  a 
man  were  indicted  as  an  accessor}'  to  two,  and  found  to  be  an 
accessor^'  but  to  one,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  in- 
dictmentf  would  it  prove  the  crime  alleged  against  him?  By 
having  introduced  such  a  principle,  it  may  be  insisted  that  if  a 
man  were  charged  as  an  accessory  to  six,  he  might  be  acquitted 
five  times,  but  found  guilty  and  punished  the  sixth  time:  a  doc- 
trine utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.  But  Foster  treating  on  the  subject 
quotes  the  words  of  Hale:  ^^  that  it  is  safer  to  respite  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  accessory  till  all  appear  or  are  outlawed."  Yet  in 
that  case  Foster  seems  to  be  far  from  considering  this  distinc- 
tion between  accessories  in  an  appeal  of  death  and  in  an  indict- 
ment, as  being  what  it  ought  to  be;  at  least  he  uses  no  argu- 
ment and  gives  no  decisive  opinion  upon  it.  He  merely  quotes 
Hale  as  citing  the  l)efore  mentioned  authority  in  9th  Coke  119. 
without  any  comment;  and  the  case  in  Coke  does  not  warrant 
the  doctrine  for  which  they  contend;  on  the  contrary  when  right- 
ly considered  it  is  in  our  favour,  and  cannot  benefit  the 'prose- 
cution. But  gentlemen  have  said  that  an  indictment  in  treason 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  precise  time  or  place  laid.  As  to 
the  time  it  is  not  material.  The  day  laid  in  the  indictment  is 
never  rt  qiiired  to  Ik  proverb  II  the  accused  have  committed  the 
offence  before  the  day  of  finding  the  indictment,  the  day  is  per- 
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fecdy  immaterial;  because  the  indictment  gives  notice  which 
offence  they  mean  to  prove;  whether  committed  on  the  day  stat- 
ed or  not,  is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance;  that  the  offence  had 
been  committed  is  the  charge.  For  instance,  gentlemen  are  not 
bound  to  prove  the  offence  on  the  day  on  which  the  indictment 
charges  it  to  have  been  committed:  the  10th  of  December  1806. 
On  Blannerhassett's  island" — but  it  gives  notice  of  treason  com- 
mitted there;  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  prove  it  commit- 
ted there.  The  gentleman  says,  that  the  place  is  not  material. 
I  acknowlege  that  the  party,  who  brings  forward  the  accusation, 
18  not  bound  to  tthecificate  the  spot  in  the  county.  If  he  charge 
the  offence  withm  the  county,  it  will  suffice.  If  the  accused 
have  done  any  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  an  act  of  levying 
war,  it  can  only  be  proved  where  laid.  But  the  gentleman  says, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  whole  county  of  Wood, 
and  prove  the  crime  committed  any  where  there.  We  might 
admit  it;  but  the  admission  would  avail  them  nothing.  Even  on 
that  ground  there  is  not  a  word  proved  that  we  were  there. 
But  when  an  act  is  located,  it  must  be  proved  where^  as  stated. 
Reason  requires  that  it  should  be  proved  where  the  charge  has 
given  notice  of  its  having  been  done.  Authorities  also  support 
it;  and  gentlemen  must  be  bound  by  authority  and  common 
sense.  But  though  the  prosecutor  is  not  bound  to  specify  the 
particular  spot  where  a  crime  has  been  committed,  yet  if  he  do 
fix  the  spot,  he  must  be  bound  by  it.  Particular  expressions  in 
an  indictment  may  make  the  place  very  material,  when  other- 
wise it  might  not  be  so. 

2  Hawkins  chap.  46.  section  34.  is  conclusive  on  this  point: 
^  Thirdly,  that  where  a  certain  place  is  made  part  of  the  des- 
cription of  the  fact,  which  is  charged  against  the  defendant,  the 
least  variance  as  to  such  place  between  the  evidence  and  indict- 
ment is  fatal;  as  where  a  trespass  in  taking  away  goods,  or  any 
other  offence,  is  alleged  in  such  a  parish  in  the  house  of  J.  S.  or 
in  such  a  parish  in  a  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields;  and  upon 
evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  house  of  a  differ- 
ent person,  or  that  there  is  no  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn- 
Fielos.  But  it  is  a  settled  rule,  that  a  place  laid  only  for 
venue  in  an  indictment  or  appeal  is  no  way  material  upon  evi- 
dence; but  that  a  proof  of  the  same  crime,  at  any  other  place 
in  the  same  county^  maintains  the  indictment  or  appeal,  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  proved  in  the  ver)'  same  place." 

You  may  lay  the  offence  in  any  parish  in  a  county;  you  may 
prove  it  in  a  different  parish,  but  within  the  county.  But  if  you 
fix  on  a  spot,  and  describe  the  offence  as  committed  in  that 
particular  place,  if  there  be  no  such  place,  or  if  the  evidence 
will  not  prove  the  act  committed  at  that  place,  the  prosecution 
must  faiL  It  is  true  that  if  the  place  \rere  laid  as  a  venue,  it 
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would  not  lie  malerial,  provided  it  were  proved  to  be  any  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  But  Blannerhasbett's  island  is 
not  laid  as  the  venue,  but  is  made  a  part  oi  the  description  ol 
the  fact,  charged  agiiinst  the  accused.  The  venue  is  the  county 
of  Wood  within  which  the  offence  was  committed.  When  the 
crime  is  laid  at  Blannerhassci's  island,  gentlemen  have  made  it 
material  by  giving  it  locality;  and  as  diey  have  given  it  this  lo- 
calit}',  they  are  bound  to  prove  it  as  laid.  The  decision  in  2</ 
Salkel(Ps  Reports  p*  651.  proves  that  where  an  action  is  local, 
it  must  be  laid  and  proved  accordingly;  and  that  if  a  person 
give  a  locality  to  an  act,  though  he  needed  not  to  have  done  it, 
yet  he  must  prove  it  accordingly-  You  will  recollect  that  the 
same  principle  is  stated  in  Gilbert's  law  of  evidence:  that  when 
a  party  has  given  locality  to  any  act,  he  must  prove  it  as  laid, 
though  he  needed  not  to  have  laid  it  so.  I'he  same  principle  is 
also  laid  down  in  Eden^s  Penal  Larvs  p.  317- 

In  Fries's  trial  before  judge  Iredell,  the  same  principle  has  al- 
so been  sanctioned.  Thr  indictment  laid  the  overt  act  at  Beth- 
lehem in  the  county  of  Northampton.  In  the  charge  or  instruction 
of  judge  Iredell  to  the  jury,  he  says,  that  the  prosecutor  by  lay- 
ing the  oveit  act  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem^  instead  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Northampton  at  largo,  was  hound  to  prove  the  act  at  Beth- 
lehem\  or  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  Several  passages 
in  his  charge,  in  Frteii^s  trial  p,  171.  prove  this:  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he  to  the  jur}',  "  {f  yoit  are  not  well  satisfied  that  the  overt 
act  of  treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem^  and  that  that  overt 
act  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  txvo  ivitnesses  at  leaj^t^  you 
will  not  find  the  priso7icr  g-uilty"  Again  he  says:  "  As  I  belore 
obser\'ed,  there  must  be  two  at  least  to  prove,  that  the  act  of 
treason  ivas  committed  at  Bethlehem^  The  same  conclusion 
cannot  but  be  inferred  from  another  part  of  his  charge  y&.  175: 
*''  Again,  if  no  evidence  could  regularly  be  admitted  out  of  the 
county,  until  both  the  fact  and  intention  were  est;(blished  where 
ihe  fact  is  laid,  the  const- que  nee  would  be,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  wa\  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  jurv,  whether  they  be* 
lieved  thnt  the  crime  xv^is  committed  at  Bethlehi'm^  before  the 
court  could  proceed  to  extraneous  testimony;"  which  shews  as 
'Icarly  as  the  other  passages,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  overt  act 
must  be  proved  to  have  Icen  rtmmitted  at  Bethlehem^  the  place 
Lid  in  the  indictment. 

I  presume  these  authorities  will  at  least  e?[citc  some  doubt  in 
the  gentleman's  mind,  ihat  he  may  be  mistaken.  If  he  be  not  so. 
then  we  must  onh  be  pr<:parcd  for  what  they  can  prove  to  have 
been  done  in  the  coiiniy  of  Wood  at  large  instead  of  the  island, 
to  which  the  indictment  confines  the  levj'ing  of  the  war.  But  it 
other  people  were  there  and  levitd  war,  and  you  make  us  answer- 
ablt*!  lor  their  conduct  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  by  our  advice 
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jud  encouragement,  w  Ithout  stating  it,  you  tell  us  in  eflfect:  ^^  wjc 
make  you  responsible  without  giving  you  any  notice," 

But  gentlemen  say  that  the  indictment  does  not  charge  colo- 
nel Burr  with  being  on  the  island,  and  therefore  it  need  not  be 
proved.  If  the  indictment  say  that  he  levied  war  on  the  island, 
does  it  not  necessarily  allege  that  he  was  there?  When  it  char- 
ges that  he  committed  an  overt  act  there,  is  it  not  the  legal 
and  fair  inference,  that  he  was  at  the  place  when  he  committed 
iti  When  a  party  is  said  to  have  done  any  act  at  any  place,  is  it 
not  naturally  understood  that  he  was  at  the  place  where  he  is 
thus  said  to  have  committed  the  act? 

But  the  gentleman-says,  that  he  has  authority  to  shew,  that  he 
may  be  charged  as  present  though  not  there;  and  he  cites  in 
support  of  the  assertion  1  Hale  p.  214,  238  and  1  East  p.  127. 
Let  us  see  whether  any  thing  in  Hale  justify  it.  In  p.  214,  his 
words  arc,  *'  But  if  many  conspire  to  counterfeit  or  counsel  or 
abet  it,  and  one  of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or 
conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in  all;  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for 
counterfeiting  generally  within  this  statute;  for  in  such  case  in 
treason  all  are  principals/'  Wc  must  consider  only  as  much  oi 
the  precedents  as  from  the  reason  of  the  case  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject now  in  discussion.  Now  Hale  has  not  said  that  those  per- 
sons, who,  having  conspired  to  counterfeit,  become  traitors  b}- 
one  of  them  having  done  the  fact,  upon  that  conspiracy,  were 
not  present.  He  says  nothing  of  their  being  present  or  absent: 
but  that  if  several  conspire,  and  only  some  of  them  act  in  ])ur- 
suancc  of  that  conspiracy,  they  are  all  e(}ually  guilty:  that  it 
two  conspire  to  counterfeit  the  coin,  and  one  do  it  according 
to  the  intention  of  that  conspiracy,  tbcy  are  both  equally  guill\ 
of  treason.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  that  what  two  con- 
spire to  do  may  be  done  by  one,  whether  the  other  be  absent  or 
present.  Hale  says  nothing  as  to  their  being  together;  or  whe- 
ther an  absentee,  or  a  person  who  only  advises,  can  be  charged 
as  present  and  an  actor.  He  leaves  these  questions  just  where 
they  were,  unexamined  and  undecided.  If  two  persons  conspire 
together  for  any  unlawful  puriK)se,  as  to  write  a  letter  to  cheat  a 
third  person,  and  one  of  them  write  the  letter,  the  other  being 
present  is  considered  as  a  conspirator,  and  as  criminal  as  thi 
writer  of  the  letter;  and  they  are  indicted  as  joint  coi^spirators. 
So  in  coining  money:  if  two  have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  coun- 
terfeit, and  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  be,  that  one  shall  act  upon 
that  conspiracy;  and  he  doth  counterfeit  or  coin  false  money 
accordingly,  they  are  equally  guilty;  and  the  act  of  one  is  thus 
the  act  of  the  other  under  the  law  against  coining  false  money 
in  England.  But  he  does  not  say,  that  the  party  were  absent. 
Ue  refers  to  no  authority.  It  is  a  mere  inference  and  can  have 
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no  influence  on  this  case.  It  can  have  no  influence  on  accessorial 
agency. 

Here  though  it  does  not  strictly  apply  to  this  branch  of  my 
argument,  I  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  authority  adduced 
by  themselves  which  operates  against  them.  In  this  very  page 
he  had  just  said  before  that  *•*'  there  must  be  an  actual  counter^ 
felting:  lor  a  compassing,  conspiracy  or  attempt  to  counterfeit 
is  not  treason  within  this  statute  without  an  actual  counterfeit- 
ing."  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  doctrine  be  applied  to  levy* 
ing  war,  there  must  be  an  actual  levying  of  war;  and  a  coo* 
spiracy  or  attempt  to  levy  war  is  not  treason  within  the  words 
and  meaning  of  the  constitution.  So  much  for^.  214. 
.  Let  us  now  turn  to  page  238.  and  see  whether  it  can  furnish 
any  justification  of  the  gendeman's  argument:  ^  Though  the 
receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  it,  be  a  principal  traitor,  and  shall 
not  be'  said  an  accessory,  yet  thus  much  he  partakes  of.  an  acces* 
sory,  that  his  indictment  must  be  special  of  the  receipt,  and  not 
generally  that  he  did  the  thing,  [which  authority  we  have  repeat- 
edly urged  against  them]  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one 
that  is  a  procurer,  counsellor  or  consenter.  Thus  it  was  done  in 
Conyer's  case,  Dt/er  296." 

This  authoriiy  he  relies  on  to  shew  that  a  procurer  or  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fuct  need  not  be  specially  charged;  that  he 
may  be  indicted  generally,  that  he  levied  the  war.  The  words 
"  which  mcnj  be  otherxvise  in  the  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer," 
Sec.  are  depended  on.  So  it  may  be  otherwise  in  that  species  of 
treason  compassing  the  king's  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
that  species  of  treason,  any  degree  of  accessorial  agency  before 
the  fact,  as  counselling  another  person,  writing  a  letter,  &c. 
would  be  construed  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death;  and 
therefore  the  accessory  before  the  fact  might  be  indicted  generally 
for  having  compassed  the  death  of  the  king.  But  it  would  not  be 
so  in  the  case  of  levying  war  or  any  other  treason.  If  he  mean 
any  thing  else,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for  it.  He  cites 
a  case  in  Dyer  which  does  not  justify  the  construction  for  which 
the  gentleman  contends.  That  case  only  shews  that  a  receiver  of 
a  false  coiner  was  indicted  specially  for  the  receipt;  and  it  was 
deemed  a  misdemeanor.  I'hat  was  an  indictment  for  receiving 
a  coiner,  knowing  him  to  have  counterfeited  or  coined  false 
money;  and  it  specified  the  receiving  him  particularly;  but  judg- 
ment was  not  rendered  against  him,  because  it  was  judged  to  be 
only  a  misdemeanor.  It  states  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  accessory  before  the  fact  ought  to  be  indicted;  but  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  it,  that  he  ought  to  be  charged  spe- 
cially; as  the  indictment  in  that  case  was  special.  1  East^  page 
127.  merely  refers  to  those  passages  of  Hale  which  have  been  just 
commented  on,  but  does  not  explain  them;  but  he  fully  explains 
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himself  in  pages  100,  101.  of  the  same  volume;  which,  though 
already  rt- ferred  to,  I  beg  leave  again  to  read:  ^^  In  regard  to  all 
acts  of  approbation,  incitement,  advice,  or  procuring  to  that  species 
of  treason,  compassing  the  king's  death,"  &c.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  party  may  be  tried  before  the  person  who  acted  upon 
such  incitement;  because  the  bare  advising  or  encouraging  to 
such  actions  is  in  itself  a  complete  overt  act  of  compassing;  and 
it  is  totally  immaterial  whether  the  attempt  were  ever  made  or 
not.  The  case  of  Sommerville  proves  no  more  than  this,  (though 
the  rule  is  there  laid  down  in  general  terms)  that  a  person  aiding 
or  procuring  a  treason  may  be  tried  before  the  actor.  But  with 
regard  to  all  other  treasons  within  the  25  Ed.  3.  if  ope  advise  or 
encourage  another  to  commit  them,  or  furnish  him  means  for  that 
purpose,  in  consequence  whereof  the  fact  is  committed,  the  ad- 
viser will  indeed  be  a  principal;  for  such  advice  or  assistance 
would  have  made  him  an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  felony;  but 
if  the  other  forbore  to  commit  the  act  thus  advised,  the  adviser 
could  not  be  a  traitor  merely  on  account  of  his  ineffectual  advice 
aod  encouragement,  though  his  conduct  would  be  highly  criminal; 
for  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  person  procured  an  offence,  which  in 
truth  never  was  committed.  In  these  cases  therefore  the  treason 
If  of  a  derivative  nature^  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  agent  have  or  have  not  been  guilty  of  such  treason, 
the  proof  of  which  can  only  he  legally  established  bij  his  conviction^ 
if  he  continue  amenable  to  justice^  or  his  attainder  by  outlawry  if 
he  abtcond;  unless  the  accessory  choose  to  waive  the  benefit  of 
the  law  and  submit  to  a  trial." 

Here  £ast  explains  himself  where  he  means  that  a  man  may 
be  indicted  generally,  and  shews  that  where  a  party  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  accessorial  point  of  view,  he  cannot  be  brought  to 
trial,  except  by  his  own  choice,  until  the  principal  be  convicted  or 
outlawed.  Here  those  persons,  who  advised  or  procured  a  treason 
before,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  those  who  receive  a 
traitor  after  the  fact.  But  any  act  of  an  accessorial  nature  may 
be  a  complete  overt  act  of  that  species  of  treason  which  comes 
within  that  clause  of  the  statute  which  is  against  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  queen,  &c.  I'his  is  the  most  comprehensive 
treason,  the  most  easily  prosecuted,  and  the  most  liable  to  be 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  As  Aaron's 
rod  swallowed  all  other  rods,  so  this  treason  for  compassing  the 
king's  death  swallows  all  other  treasons. 

2  If  ale  p.  223.  (which  see  before)  shews  that  though  in  high 
treason  allare  to  be  considered  as  principals,  yet  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact  (who  are  both  put  on  the  same  footing)  are  to 
be  proceeded  against  only  as  accessorial  agents;  that  the  accesso- 
ry shall  not  be  put  to  answer  of  the  rcccit  or  procttrrmrnt^  till  tht- 
principal  be  outlawed,  (or  attainted,  &c.) 
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But  the  gentleman  has  said,  that  agfeeably  to  our  constitutkm, 
they  could  not  charge  the  accused  otherwise  than  as  they  have 
done;  that  they  must  have  charged  him  with  levying  war.  I  can- 
not see  any  difficulty  in  charging  him  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  case.  But  however  criminal  or  injurious  his  conduct  maybe, 
and  however  much  he  may  deserve  punishment,  he  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  law,  or  to  be  considered  as  guilt\' 
of  treason  without  legal  proof  of  his  having  committed  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war,  or  to  be  condemned  unheard  to  subserve  un- 
worthy party  purposes.  If  advising  a  man  to  levy  war  be  treason 
and  punishable  under  the  constitution  in  the  same  manner  as  ac- 
tually levying  war,  I  ask  why  should  not  the  indictment  be  so 
drawn  as  to  correspond  with  the  evidence  and  give  full  notice 
to  the  accused  of  the  charge  intended  to  be  proved  against  Mm? 
I  ask  why  was  not  the  indictment  in  this  case  so  drawn  as  to  em- 
brace the  real  facts?  Why  did  it  not  state  that  A,  B  and  C, 
(meaning  those  on  the  island)  did  levy  war  ag^nst  the  United 
States,  and  that  colonel  Burr  did  advise,  incite,  encourage  and 
counsel  them  to  levy  it. 

This  would  have  been  an  overt  act  if  the  indictment  had  stat- 
ed that  he  had  counselled  war  to  he  k-vied,  and  that  war  was 
levied  pursuant  to  the  advice,  instead  of  charging  him  generally 
with  levying  war.  It  would  in  that  case  have  stated  every  thinp 
spcrili'-nlly,  whereby  he  wduld  have  been  informed  in  what  manner 
to  dclVnd  himself.  If  then  they  could  adduce  legal  proof  that  he 
had  givtn  such  advice,  and  that  acts  were  performed  amounting 
in  K'y.il  construction  to  levying  war,  the  testimony  would  corres- 
pond with  the  accusation;  and  the  accused,  instead  of  being  sur- 
prised, would  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.  I  see  no  kind  oi 
dilficultyin  drawing  such  an  indictment,  provided  gentlemen  had 
proof  to  support  it  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the  coo- 
stitution  and  principles  of  law. 

But  there  was  one  allegation  of  the  gentlemen,  that  a  party 
advising  a  trespass  ought  to  be  charged  as  having  committed  it. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  tlie  case  proved  that  this  idea  is 
unfounded:  that  he  who  assents  to  a  trespass,  who  commands 
it  to  be  done,  or  receives  the  trespasser,  cannot  be  charged  for 
such  an  act  except  in  case  of  a  trespass  committed  on  lands.  2 
II(iickin.s  chap*  29.  section  4thy  read  by  that  gentlemim,  sufficient- 
ly explains  this:  *'''  It  seems  agreed  that  whosoever  agrees  to  a 
trespass  on  lands  (or  goods  done  to  his  use)  thereby  becomes  a 
principal  in  it;  but  that  no  ont  can  become  a  principtiJ  in  a  tres' 
j)ats  on  the  person  of  a  man  hy  any  such  agreement.  He  goes  on 
to  suite  that  no  one  can  be  adjudged  a  principal  in  a  commffn 
trespass  tor  knowingly  receiving  or  comforting  the  ofTender. 
though  his  concealment  prevents  the  execution  of  a  warrant  is- 
su'jd  against  him;  and  that  as  he  cannot  be  punished  as  a  princi' 
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pd,  he  cannot  bb  an  acceason ;  for  all  who  arc  implicated  in 
aach  inferior  offences  nr  principals. 

This  authority  is  conclusive;  but  if  the  law  were  otherwise, 
and  the  gentleman's  idea  correct^  how  could  it  affect  the  case 
DOW  before  the  court?  V.  oulci  it  prove  that  those,  who  have 
commanded  or  advised  tr.  ;»son,  could  he  tried  before  the  princi* 
pal  had  been  convicted?  Even  ihtn  on  the  grounds  of  correct 
«n:ilog)\  those  whr)  actually  conimittt-d  the  trespass  must  be 
tried  l>el"ore  the  persons  who  advised  them  to  do  so.  And  where 
lifi'  is  at  stake,  the  necessity  is  cU.ar  and  manifest,  that  the  ac- 
cessory should  not  he  tried  before  the  principal.  Even  Leach, 
fnhnae  edition  of  Hawkins  is  reftrn  d  to)  in  his  note  htreto- 
rortf  read  to  your  Honours,  sub<tcribis  to  the  doctrine  of  Hale 
and  Foster.  He  states  that  the  accessorial  offence  is  of  a  deriva- 
tive kind;  that  some  act  must  be  done  to  which  the  offender 
must  be  accessor) ;  that  though  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal, *^  yet  in  his  progress  towards  conviction  he  ought,  from  a 
principle  of  natural  justice,  to  be  considered  merely  as  in  the 
Dtture  of  an  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact;  because  if  he 
werr  tried  before  the  person  who  actually  did  the  fact,  the  ab- 
surditj  might  follow,  that  the  accessorial  agent  may  be  convict- 
ed, while  the  principal  may  be  acquitted.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
look  at  nearly  all  the  authorities,  and  intended  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  cases  to  prevent  the  inference  from  being  made, 
that  an  accessorial  agent  should  be  tried  Ixrfore  the  person  who 
did  the  act,  and  to  shew  that  the  indictment  against  every  acces- 
sor) must  specially  state  him  tobt-  ^uch;  but  as  so  much  time  has 
been  already  consumed  on  thosi*  points,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
refer  only  to  one  or  two  more  cases:  and  first  1  refer  to  Vaugh" 
atCt  Reports  p.  115.;  the  case  of  Bago  de  Clare^  cited  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Stiles  plaintiffs  Richard  Coxe  baronet  and  four 
others;  and  whii  h  is  conclusive  to  shew  the  universality  of  the 
principle,  that  the  conviction  of  the  actoi  must  i^rtcecie  that  of 
the  adviser  or  procurer;  and  of  the  rule,  that  the  adviser  or 
other  accessory  must  be  specially  charged.  This  cited  case  shews, 
th^t  the  adviser  or  procurer  of  a  trespass  cannot  be  convicted 
till  the  actor  shall  have  been  convicted;  that  he  must  be  specially 
diarged  in  the  indictment;  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  the  cases  of  ^reason  and  felony,  and  the  case 
of  a  trespass.  It  is  reported  in  the  words  following:  **  But  as  to 
that,  the  ancient  law  was  both  adjudged  in  parliament  apd  allow- 
ed,  that  it  was  contra  consuetudinem  regni^  that  a  man  should  be 
condemned  in  a  trespass  de  precepto  or  auxilio^  if  no  man  were 
convicted  of  the  Jact  done. 

It  was  the  case  in  parliament  of  Bago  de  Clare  18  £.  1. 
yohn  Wallis  clerk  entered  his  house  and  brought  letters  of  cita» 
tion  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  of  the  ffiroily  ©f 
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AiMmade  WalHs  eat  the  said  process  and  wax  thereto  afized, 
€i  tmprisonaverunt  et  male  tractavemnt;  for  which  and  the  ooa- 
tempt  to  the  king,  he  brought  his  action  against  Bagv;  who 
pleaded  that  he  named  no  person  in  certain,  nor  alleged  tlutt 
the  fact  was  done  by  his  command,  and  demanded  judgmctt 
dicreupon,  and  was  discharged. 

Notwithstanding  by  the  king^s  pleasure,  for  so  enormous  a 
trespass  done  in  contempt  of  the  church,  for  the  contempt  done 
within  the  verge  and  in  time  of  parliament,  and  for  the  bad  es- 
ample,  Bago  was  commanded  to  answer  the  king  of  the  trespass 
done  in  his  house  et  per  matmpastos  et  familiares  muoss  and 
a  day  was  given  him  to  produce,  before  the  king  and  his  counsel, 
those  of  his  famil\ ;  which  was  accordingly  done;  but  they  who 
were  said  to  have  don<:  the  fact  were  fled;  and  he  pleaded  in 
substance  (in  the  report  at  full  length  in  Latin)  ^^  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  answer  to  the  suit  of  the  king  till  the  principal 
actors  Cfactores  principalesj  were  convicted;"  and  judgment 
was  given,  to  this  effect:  ^^  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  to 
the  king  till  the  principal  actors  were  convicted;  that  at  present 
he  should  go  thereof  without  day;  that  WaUis  might  prose- 
cute those  principal  actors  if  he  thought  proper;  and  six  persons 
became  i  ail  ior  Baf^o  to  answt  r  to  the  king  when  required  xifter 
the  priiiCipal  ai.-ont  .should  have  been  convicted:  cum  preedicii  fttc^ 
tores  dc facto  illo  fuertnt  convict! J*^ 

A  judgment  in  parliament  at  the  king^s  suit,  that  it  was 
against  the  custom  and  law  of  the  kingdom  to  convict  a  man 
de  precepto  auxilio  aut  missione  in  a  trespass,  before  some  who 
did  the  principal  trespass  were  convicted.  And  the  reason  of 
the  law  is  ver)'  pressing:  for  else  a  man  may  be  found  culpafak 
of  aiding  or  precepting  a  trespass  to  be  done;  when  the  doers  of 
the  trespass  are  acquitted  and  not  culpable:  which  is  to  be  cul- 
pable ot  aiding  the  doing  of  a  thing  never  done;  which  is  im- 
possible." After  shewing  that  the  law  was  still  unaltered  he 
adds:  ^^  However,  letting  that  case  pass,  but  as  the  law  is  now 
taken,  no  man  can  be  guilt}*  of  aid  or  assistance  to  a  trespass 
not  done;  and  which  is  the  same,  whereof  the  actors  are 
acquitted." 

This  is  cerv.unly  a  case  completely  in  poinu  Here  Bago  the 
accessory,  the  adviser  or  procurer,  was  discharged  in  the  civil 
suit  and  acquitted  at  the  suii  of  tlie  king,  because  the  person 
or  persons,  who  had  committed  the  trespass,  had  not  been  tried; 
and  it  was  possible  thev  might  be  found  to  be  innocent;  in  which 
case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  punish  Bago  for  being  accessor}'  to 
an  act  never  committed  at  all. 

The  case  reported  in  1.  Levinz  p.  124.  does  not  operate 
against  us;  it  is  different  from  the  case  of  Bago;  and  it  is  deci- 
sive in  our   favour  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  specification 
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gainst  the  adviser  or  procurer  of  a  trespass.  The  case  was 
tiis:  sir  John  Jackson  had  compelled  or  induced  certain  wit- 
esses  to  swear  falsely  in  his  favour  in  a  particular  case.  The 
nan  who  had  lost  the  cause,  (Primate)  by  way  of  punish- 
sg  the  rascals,  caused  the  witnesses  who  had  sworn  falsely  to 
«  indicted  for  perjur\\  When  the  indictment  for  perjury  came 
D  be  tried,  sir  John  Jackson,  who  had  gained  the  cause  by  their 
perjury,  commanded  his  servants  to  beat  and  imprison  the  wit- 
lesses  who  were  to  prnve  the  perjury;  whereupon  by  this  Con- 
ine ment  and  absence  of  the  witnesses,  the  parties  indicted 
rere  acquitted  of  the  perjure*.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new 
rial  in  the  case  of  the  indictment  for  perjury,  which  was  denied, 
iccause  it  was  a  criminal  case;  and  a  party  once  acquitted  in 
uch  a  case  shall  never  be  tried  again.  But  the  court  ordered 
n  information  to  be  filed  against  Jackson  for  having  directed 
lis  servants  to  beat  and  imprison  those  witnesses;  which  was 
lunr;  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  staterl  in  the  infor- 
nation.  It  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judg.nent,  that  th*;  iiiforma* 
ion  was  ag-ainst  Jackson  for  procuring  A  and  B  Chis  ser\*ants) 

0  beat  and  imprison  the  witnesses,  and  that  Jackson  alone  was 
ricd  and  convicted;  but  that  the  tw.>  ser^'ants  were  not  tried  or 
onvicted;  that  it  was  not  certain  therefore  that  they  were  guilty 
f  the  batter)'  and  imprisonment;  and  then  Ja^  kson  could  not  be 
;uilty  of  procuring  that  which  did  noi  appear  to  exist.  But  it 
ras  resolved  by  the  court  that  the  master,  in  commanding  the 
ervants  to  commit  the  battery  and  impiisonment,  was  a  princi- 
al  and  not  an  accessory;  and  that  being  tound  guilt}  bv  the  ju- 
y,  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  committed  the  fact  (and  pos- 
ibly  he  might  have  been  near  enough  to  render  them  aid  if 
accessary,)  and  they  imposed  a  fine  on  him  and  compelled  him 
3  find  security  for  his  gof)d  behaviour  for  a  year. 

But  the  information  was  special,  charging  Jackson  with  com* 
aanding  and  procuring  his  two  servants  to  beat  and  imprison 
lie  men.  It  shews  thai  the  ser\'ants  beat  the  mi-n  by  their  mas- 
sr's  orders.  It  gives  explicit  notice  of  the  charge  which  was  to 
e  proved  against  him;  so  that  he  was  ready  and  knew  how  to 
cfend  himself;  he  could  not  be  surprised. 
'  But  suppose  he  had  been  indicted  as  having  himself  beaten 
nd  imprisoned  the  men;  must  not  the  charge  have  been  proved 

1  court  as  set  forth  in  the  indictmcntf  This  c;ise  in  Levinz  is  a 
trong  authority  to  shew  that,  in  indictments  of  this  kind,  the 
lets  must  be  stated  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case;  and  that, 
ccording  to  the  law  of  England,  indictments  must  be  special  tp 
hew  accessorinl  agency. 

I  hope,  ma\  ii  pLase  your  Honours,  that  however  desultory 
ly  observations  may  have  been,  I  have  proved  the  first  point 
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which  I  proposed  to  establish:  that  the  acts  chargecl,  if  proved  to  be 
committed,  did  not  amount  to  levying  war.  And  in  the  coufse 
of  my  argument  I  think  I  must  have  satisfied  you^on  the  third 
point  (necessarily  connected  with  tht  first)  so  far  as  to  shew 
that  the  charge  in  the  indictment  ought  to  have  been  special; 
and  if  it  ought^  evidence  of  accessorial  agency  cannot  be  receiv- 
ed to  support  this  indictment  charging  the  accused  as  a  princi- 
pal actor.  I  shall  tbert-fore  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  necrssari*  to  the  conviction  of  colonel  Burr,  and 
in  the  second  place  shall  insist  on  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
previous  conviction  oi  those  persons  who  (rommittcd  the  act  on 
Blannerhassetl's  island;  and  that  this  can  be  only  done  by  the 
production  of  the  record  of  their  conviction.  Here  let  me  beg 
the'  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  not  to  charge  us  with  the 
cruelty  of  wishing  to  criminate  Mr.  Blannerhassett  in  order  to 
save  our  client,  as  they  have  repeatedly  and  unjustly  done.  When 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  rule  oi  law,  which  requires  the  convic- 
tion of  the  principal  before  that  oi  the  accessory,  and  tlierefore 
say  that  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Blannerhassett  must  be  legally 
proved  before  colonel  Burr  can  be  aifrcted,  we  do  not  admit 
that  any  treason  has  been  committed.  We  say  that  treason  was 
committed  by  no  person;  and  that  whether  the\  charge  Blan- 
nerhassett, Jonathan  Dayton,  John  Smith,  Israel  Smith  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  as  the  actor  or  actors  on  the  island,  wc 
are  equally  far  from  admitting  that  any  treason  has  been  com* 
mitted  by  any  of  them.  But  it  diey  insist  that  treason  has  been 
committed,  they  must  indict  and  convict  in  the  first  instance 
those  who  did  the  facts,  before  they  can  rightly  proceed  against 
the.  accused  for  having  comm;mded  or  advised  those  facts. 
When  they  charge  a  person  with  accessorial  agency,  there  is  no 
difference  between  commanding  and  receiving.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  an  accessory  before  the  fact  prosecuted  for  having 
procured,  commanded  or  advised  the  conviction  of  the  principal 
IS  a  prerequisite;  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  conviction  is 
'the  record  which  shews  it;  and  on  the  trial  of  the  accessory  the 
first  evidence  to  be  produced  must  be  the  record  of  the  convic- 
tion oi  the  principal. 

Gentlemen  say  that  we  have  insisted  that  the  accessor}-  ought 
not  to  be  brought  to  trial  till  the  principal  were  convicted;  but 
that  there  is  a  case  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  this  re- 
cord. We  did  not  mean  to  deny  one  excepticm  from  this  general 
ruic:  that  they  may  be  tried  together.  We  admit  that  the  posi- 
tion was  laid  down  in  terms  rather  too  broad;  because  ii  the 
ptincipal  and  accessor}*  were  indicted  in  the  same  mdictmeot 
together,  the  accessorial  agent  could  not  be  found  guiltv,  till  the 
guilt  OI  the  principal  were  iound.  In  that  case  the  record  of  the 
conviction  would  not  be  necessary,  because  it  could  not  existt 


Bil  fibtfi,  according  lo  ihc  rent  i.nts;  whi<h  nouij  i: 
I  of  tbcm  to  be  prt'parcd  for  trial.  But  ihir  toun  would 
ret  the  jun  :  ■■  Gciitlemt-n  vou  are  fir*t  to  dtciJc  whcthqf 
t  princif'al  (haigL'd  with  having  done  the  acts  be  guilty  ( 
,  If  you  do  not  find  him  guiltj-,  you  are  lo  make  no  inqi^ 
tt  to  tbr  BLTrssorial  agrnl,  (who§f  guilt  la  connected  i 

I  founded  ulnne  on  ihni  of  the  prini-ljialj  but  tn  find  him  ntji 
fivy  *nd  discliargf  him  of  r  oiirsf;  but  if  you  find  the  prigcT 
I  giiiln'.  \nii   art   then  to  inquire  into  thf  conduct  of  the 

wry."  Buigmtltmcn.  unabli-  to  controvert  ibii  correct 
c,  cndenvour  to  avoid  it  and  aav,  thai  colonct   Burr  n 
pre  declined  a  trial  till  some  of  the  actors  who  were  o] 
I  had  been  convicted.  They  ask  us,  why  did  not  coloni 
r  refuse  to  rome  to  trial?  and  urge  that  bv  subin 

II  he  ha*  wji\ed  the  benefit  of  every  objection  which  I 
■n  entitled  to   make.  That  they  should   hav( 

Rationed  fllannrrhasselt  in  terms  of  compassion  and  regril 

y  be  iicitounted  for;  they  may  bavt-  policy  for  doing  so.   Fd' 

e  thiok  that  the  public  indignntion  ought  only  lobe  cxcd 

Ktn^l  eolonel  ilurr,  in  order  to  press  him  down  as  mudj 

tsiblc.  This  indirect,  seems  to  be  a  favourite,  mode  o^ 

tckinff  the  accused.  But  colonel  Burr  could  not  resist  j 

I  Tnc  prosecutor  has  thought  proper  to  charge  him  i 

Hug  levied  war  in  person,  as  a  principal  actorj  and  bcim 

&  indicted,  he  could  not  avoid  it.  He  could  make  no  epecifit 

CUoiu  He  could  only  meet  the  accusation  by  the  gencrd 

»0f  Not  Guilty. 

mittcd  that  if  colonel  Burr  had  been  charged  as 

^  agent  and  had  thought  proper  to  submit  and  c 

R  tried,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  malt 

tion  aftenv;irda.   But  this  of  itself  proves  the  neccsst 

"^ititing  aeeessorial   ageniy    in  the    indictment.  Colond 

■  4*  Dot  charged  its   an  acressonal  agent,  hut  as  an  a 

.   he   has  levied  war  on  Blanncrhassetl's  island  with  oititt 

I  unknown.  As  the  indictment  stated  that  he  himsd 

jl  committed  the  treason  and  levied  the  war,  he  < 

that  be  was  intended  to  bv  charged  as  an  accessorut 

ini*  or  that  any  evidence  to  prove  him  to  be  such  would  bf 

joduced  agninst  him.    Colonel  Burr,  therefore  being  indidij 

>  n  principal  traitor  and  actor,  had  no  choice  but  to  put 

letf  on  his  trial  as  such  and  plead  that  he  was  not  guilc^ 

(eccdcntly  to  the  exhibition  of  the  indictment,  hecooldo"" 

Hthcchargeag.unsthim.   I'ill  he  had  seen  it,  it  wasimposri 

Jforhlmto  form  his  defence.  When  he  sees  il.ii  informs  hin^ 

^  he  i»  accused  of  having  levied  vaf  hJ"»clf  on  UUnncrAaA-l 

I  bundi  anti  to  this  chsirge  tie  could  oot,  from  tietiuun 
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of  things,  make  any  other  defence,  than  to  deny  that  he  wai 
guilty*  Yet  so  far  are  they  from  attempting  to  prove  that  he 
was  on  the  spot  himself,  when  the  acts  charged  were  commit* 
ted,  that  they  have  given  that  matter  up  <;ntirely  and  admit  that 
he  was  some  hundreds  of  miles  off.  If  the  accused  were  duly 
notified,  by  a  special  charge  in  the  indictment,  then  they  must 
prove  accessorial  agency  only;  and  this  they  could  not  do 
without  bringing  the  principal  to  trial  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  unless  he  thought  proper  to  waive  the  right  of  objection, 
which  would  then  be  obvious.  He  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  law  (as  stated  in  3  Hale^  223.  quoted  before).  He  would 
have  a  right  to  say,  as  you  have  not  indicted  the  principal  and 
accessory  together,  but  have  charged  me  alone  as  accessorial 
agent,  you  cannot  goon  to  try  this  indictment  against  me  with- 
out producing  that  evidence  which  proves  the  guilt  of  some 
principal.  I  now  avail  myself  of  the  objection. 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  in  my  power  to  urge  it;  and 
withoutyourestablishingthe  guilt  of  some  principal  actor,  by  pro- 
ducing the  record  of  his  conviction,  I  will  not  consent  to  be  tried* 
If  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  objection  obvious  to  his  view, 
he  thought  proper  voluntarily  and  deliberately  to  waii'e  it  and 
consent  to  be  tried,  he  would  have  bet^n  precluded  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  it  thereafter.  But  nothing  could  deprive  him  of 
the  right,  but  this  solemn  and  deliberate  waiver  on  an  indictment 
specially  charging  him  as  an  accessory  Ijvibre  thr  fact. 

Having  proved  that  under  this  indictment  no  evidence  yet 
adduced  is  competent  to  convict  the  accused,  L  sh:dl  now  make 
a  few  obser\'ations  on  ono  of  the  questions  before  your  Hon- 
ours. There  is  one  proposition  laid  down  by  us  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  requires  the  utmost  deliberation.  It  is 
this:  Admit  that  the  acts  on  the  island  were  done  with  an  in« 
tention  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  (which 
I  hold  must  be  the  motive  to  render  them  treasonable;  for  no 
person  will  controvert  this  position,  that  the  acts  of  levying  war, 
in  order  to  be  treasonable,  must  have  been  done  with  tliis  de« 
sign^  yet  there  was  no  act  of  war,  no  viol'vince  done;  there  was 
no  overt  act  of  levying  war,  no  treason  committed. 

It  involves  a  most  important  question:  whether  the  most 
peaceable  acts,  acts  innocent  in  their  nature,  liiough  done  with 
a  design  of  subverting  the  government  of  the  LTnited  States, 
can  be  considered  as  acts  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  question  is,  whether  violence  be  not  necessary: 
whetfker  some  act  of  force  must  not  be  used  to  constitute  a  le- 
vying of  war.  We  insist  that  no  evidence  can  support  an  indict* 
ment  for  levyinj^  war,  without  some  act  of  violence. 

What  isalevymgof  war?  Why  gentle  men  say  that  levying  war 
IS  levying  war — ^^  lever  /«  ^ncrrv'' — levying  a&diers — ^that  it 
consists  in  preparing  the  mesui&  of  war. 
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1  should  radicr  suppose  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution, 
who  proceeded  with  so  much  caution  and  endeavoured  in  every* 
part  of  that  instrument  to  secure  the  rights  nnd  liberties  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  especially  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  district,  did  not  intend,  by  the  terms  "  levying  war," 
an  unnatural  and  dangerous  construction,  unknown  in  common 
parlance  and  unusal  in  histor>'  or  judicial  proceedings.  They 
could  not  have  contemplated  an  extension  of  the  docti'ine  of 
constructive  treason  which  has  been  always  held  so  peculiarly 
hostile  to  civil  liberty-  They  never  could  have  intended  that 
acts  peaceable  or  innocent  in  themselves  should  -constitute 
treauon. 

If  by  ^^le  vying  war,"  they  meant  inlisting  of  troops  or  raising 
an  army,  they  would  have  said  so  in  plain  terms*  They  would 
have  said  that  ^^  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist in  inlisting  or  levying  troops,  or  raising  an  army  with  in- 
tention to  make  war  against  them." 

If  levying  troops,  embodying  men,  or  inlisting  soldiers  with 
intention  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  were 
intended  as  sufficient  to  constitute  treason,  why  did  not  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  say  so?  Why  did  they  not  say- 
that  levying  of  troops  or  raising  an  army  had  the  same  idea  or 
nu^ant  the  same  thing  as  levying  of  war. 

In  a  constitution  devised  by  men  distinguished  as  much  for 
their  devotion  to  the  public  good  as  eminent  by  their  talents, 
nothing  unfavourable  to  liberty  would  have  been  intended. 
Precision  of  language  must  also  have  been  attended  to.  No- 
thing therefore  can  justify  the  construction  which  gentlemen 
advocate  but  unavoidable  necessitv.  But  it  is  as  unnecessarvas 
it  is  dangerous.  If  they  had  intended  that  merely  to  inlist  mr.n, 
to  raise  and  embody  troops,  to  raise:  an  army  without  any  thing 
more,  should  constitute  treason,  they  would  have  expressed  it 
in  such  plain  terms  as  to  dciy  misconstruction.  Levying  of 
of  war  implies  force  of  some  kind.  The  idea  of  violence  of 
some  kind  is  inseparable  from  that  of  war. 

But  sir,  raising  an  army  or  lev\  ing  troops  is  only  a  prepara- 
toiy  step  towards  levying  war.  You  levy  tro  ^ps  in  preparation, 
in  intention  to  levy  war.  But  no  act  preparatory  to  Iev\-ing  war 
can  be  an  actual  lev\  ing  of  war.  What  is  die  technical  meaning 
of  **  levying?"  Whether  derived  from  the  French  word  ^'/ftrr," 
or  the  Latin  word  ^^  ievarr*^  to  raisi\  (or  as  applied  lo  war  to 
naJkt^)  to  Itvij  tvttr  is  to  make  it,  according  to  its  popular  ac- 
ceptation, as  well  as  its  meaning  as  used  by  some  of  the  best 
writers.  The  meaning  or  true  construction  of  both  expressions, 
"  to  levy  war  and  to  muk.i'  xi-ar"  is  precisely  the  same.  What- 
ever is  making  war  is  levying  it. 

But  says  the  gentleman,  ^^  levying  war  and  making  war  are 
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diflferent  things;  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  and  an  overt  act 
of  war  kre  not  the  same;  the  king  of  England  can  levy  war, 
but  his  troops  make  the  war;  that  he  levies,  but  his  officers 
and  soldiers  fight  the  battles  and  make  it.  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore, that  in  the  United  States,  levying  or  raising  troops  was  the 
same  thing  as  levying  war.  Troops  are  often  raised.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  men  have  been  authorized  to  be  called  out;  but 
I  did  not  know  that  we  were  levying  war,  however  desirous 
some  individuals  may  be  that  it  were  so.  But  gentlemen  say 
that  it  is  a  common  expression  that  the  king  levies  war;  and  his 
officers  and  soldiers  actually  make  it.  Why  is  it  said  that  the 
king  levies  war?  It  is  a  ver^*  uncouth  expression;  but  he  is  said 
to  levy  war,  because  he^  represents  the  nation.  It  is  the  nation 
in  its  national  character  that  reallv  makes  war;  and  he  is  the 
person  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation;  of  which  nation,  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  are  only  the  constituent  parts.  He  is  said  to 
levy  war,  because  he  is  the  representative  of  the  nation  in  its  na» 
.  tional  capacity.  The  United  States  also  make  war  in  their  na- 
tional capacity.  They  are  composed  of  individuals  of  whom 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  like  the  people  of  other  countries,  ac» 
tually  fight  battles.  It  may  as  well  be  said,  that  if  I,  Luther 
Martin,  knock  a  man  down  with  my  hand,  I  do  not  knock 
him  down,  but  ?ny  hand  does;  because  my  hand  is  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  my  body. 

But  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  gentlemen  contend  for, 
between  the  king  and  his  officers  and  soldiers.  There  is  no  such 
distinction  as  that  the  king  levies  and  his  officers  and  soldiers 
make  war.  One  king,  as  the  representative  of  one  nation,  makes 
war  on  another  as  the  representative  of  another  nation;  and 
thus  the  one  nation  makes  war  on  the  other.  But  there  is  no 
possible  correctness  in  the  distinction  contended  for.  There  is 
none  in  reason,  in  the  decisions  of  courts,  or  in  the  practice  of  na- 
tions which  confines  the  makingofwar  to  those  who  actually  fight 
battles;  and  until  there  shall  be  some  decision  establishing  such 
a  distinction  and  thereby  placing  our  country  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion, than  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  placed  that  coim- 
tr\',  I  cannot  believe  it  to  exist.  I  shall  hold  the  true  defini* 
tion  of  levying  war  to  be  making  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  ^^  making 
war,"  ex  vi  termint^  implies  the  use  oi  force^  violence^  sol- 
diers. I  appeal  to  the  authorities  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  as  far  as  prosecutions  for  levying  war  have  taken 
place  in  this  country,  whether  an  act  of  violence  have  not  always 
1>ecn  deemed  essential  to  levying  war;  and  whtther  the  indict* 
ments  do  not  specify  some  act  of  force  or  violence. 

Even  in  the  constructive  treasons  of  destroying  meeUng- 
lumset^  and  putting  down  bawdy  houses,  force  or  vaoicnce 
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must  be  employed  to  constitute  treason.  In  all  cases  of  that 
kind,  houses  have  been  violently  torn  down  and  destroyed,  and 
many  persons  greatly  injured.  In  the  cases  of  Messenger, 
Green  ttnd  others,  those  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  and  all 
other  cases  of  the  like  kind  in  England,  and  that  of  Fries  and 
other  cases  in  this  country,  force  and  violence  have  been  used, 
and  invariably  stated;  and  what  is  still  more  decisive,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  actual  force  or  using  violence  on  such 
occasions,  it  was  determined  by  all  the  judges  of  England  on  the 
former  cases,  that  as  to  Green  and  Bedel,  the  special  verdicts 
were  not  full  enough  to  judge  it  treason;  because  the  verdicts 
only  found  that  these  two  persons  were  present,  Sut  neither 
found  any  particular  act  of  force  committed  by  them^  nor  that 
they  were  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  rest  who  did  use  violence. 
Force  or  violence  has  always  been  deemed  essential  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  treasonable  war  in  England;  and  I  call  on  the  gen- 
tlemen to  shew  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Gentlemen  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  case  ot 
Vaughan  from  others,  as  being  unaccompanied  by  force.  But 
that  case  is  irrelevant;  because  there  was  a  count  in  the  indict- 
mcnt  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  which  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  his  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  French  king^ 
and  cruising  against  the  subjects  of  England. 

Mr.  Martin  was  proceeding  further  when  the  court  asked 
him  whether  he  could  finish  his  argument  this  evening.  He  an- 
swered that  he  could  not;  and  that  he  hoped  the  court  would  in- 
dulge him  to  resume  it  to-morrow.  This  was  granted;  and  the 
court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour. 

Saturday  August  29,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Martin  resumed  his  argument.  After  recapitulating 
briefly  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  yesterday  he  proceed- 
ed thus: 

In  supporting  the  positions  which  I  proposed  to  establish,  in 
order  to  exclude  theadmission  of  irrelevant  testimony,  I  contend- 
ed that  to  make  war  was  the  same  as  to  levy  war;  and  that  the 
distinction  advocated  by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  was 
unfounded.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  point;  because  every 
principle  of  legal  construction  and  common  understanding 
shews  that  raising  troops  is  not  levying  of  war.  To  be  guilty  of 
kvying  war,  the  accused  must  be  guilty  of  some  overt  act; 
which  must  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment;  and  which  overt  act 
is  never  stated  as  a  general  charge  of  levying  or  making  war, 
but  as  some  specific  act. 

I  further  stated  that  acti^al  force  was  requisite  to  constitute 
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levying  war.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  stated 
that  a  great  assemblage  of  men  without^force  would  be  a  levy- 
ing of  war;  that  to  march  in  military  array  was  a  sufficient  act 
of  levying  war;  that  colonel  Burr,  together  with  k  number  of 
persons  unknown,  thirty  or  forty  or  one  hundred  (or  whatever 
number  of  persons  you  may  think  proper  to  suppose)  did  pro- 
ceed to  levying  of  war;  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  simply 
that  they  levied  war  without  further  explanation  or  specifica- 
tion. To  shew  the  absurdity  of  this  argument  I  observed  that 
in  every  indictment  for  levying  of  war  there  must  be  stated 
some  special  overt  act  of  that  war;  which  the  books  say  is  the 
charge  to  which  the  accused  must  make  defence.  This  construe- 
ti^  we  contend  is  supported  by  the  common  sense  that  Mr. 
Randolph  was  willing  to  be  governed  by,  but  not  the  common 
sense  of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side;  and  we  shall  find  that 
every  principle  of  real  (and  which  we  say  is  our)  common 
sense  revolts  at  their  interpretation, '  and  renders  it  necessary 
that  a  particular  act  of  levying  war  should  be  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  in  order  to  apprise  the  accused  to  meet  it  with  his 
defence.  How  then  can  a  general  averment  of  having  levied 
war  be  sufficient? 

The  charge  is,  that  colonel  Burr  levied  war.  They  admit 
that  there  must  be  an  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  war.  But  yet  their  idea  here  is,  that  a  man  is  capable  of 
levying  war  himself  only.  A  man  by  his  own  act  solely  may  be 
guilty  of  compassing  the  king's  death;  but  was  it  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  of  by  any  person,  in  his  senses,  that  a  simple  individu* 
al  levied  war  against  a  countr)- ? 

Colonel  Burr. — I  do  not  understand  the  gentlemen  to  con- 
tend for  such  a  construction;  but  to  insist  that  marching  in  mi- 
litary array,  though  without  arms,  would  amount  to  levying  of 
war- 
Mr.  Martin. — I  understood  them  to  insist  on  that  construc- 
tion. It  results  from  some  of  their  arguments.  Is  there  a  single 
authority  to  justify  such  doctrine?  Has  it  ever  been  averred 
that  war  has  been  levied  by  one  person?  Admitting  that  an  as- 
semblage is  sufficient,  then  an  individual  cannot  levy  war.  Sup- 
pose that  colonel  Burr  were  indicted,that  he,  unaided  and  unas- 
sisted by  any  other  person,  made  war  on  Blanner basset t's  island 
against  the  United  States;  such  an  indictment  would  be  laughed 
at.  There  must  be  others  joined  in  the  conspiracy  and  war.  No 
individual  alone  can  be  said  to  levy  war.  Would  it  be  sufficient 
to  state,  in  an  indictment,  that  the  accused  went  in  warlike  ar^ 
ray  trom  one  place  of  rendezvous  to  another  and  levied  war 
against  the  United  States?  If  he  levied  war,  the  next  inquiry  is, 
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haw  did  he  levy  this  war?  All  the  authorities  say  that  there 
must  be  laid  an  overt  act  of  the  treason,  particularly  specifying 
the  manner  of  its  commission. 

But  it  is  suggested)  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  that  lord  Bal- 
merino's  case  shews  that  marching  in  military  array,  without 
any  batde,  without  the  employment  of  force,  or  any  act  of  vio- 
lence, constitutes  treason;  that  though  an  overt  act  was  charg* 
ed,  yet  it  was  said,  in  that  case,  that  the  general  charge  of 
marching  with  arms  in  military  array  would  have  been  suffi* 
cient*  I  did  not  recollect  the  case  fuUy  yesterday;  but  I  have 
since  looked  at  it,  and  find  my  opinion  correct;  and  that  he  is 
mistaken.  It  does  not  authorize  the  conclusion,  that  marching 
in  military  array  alone,  amounts  to  levying  of  war.  Lord  Bal- 
merino  is  charged  in  the  indictment  thus:  that  ^^  he,  with  a 
multitude  of  rebels,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  hostile  and  warlike 
manner,  with  arms  as  well  offensive  as  defensive,  assembled 
themselves  together,  and  then  and  there  did  falsely  and  traitor- 
ously  array  themselves  with  force  and  arms,  and  then  and  there 
did  levy  a  public  and  civil  war  against,"  &c.  then  the  overt 
act  specified  in  the  indictment  is  this:  ^^  that  with  the  said  trai- 
tors and  rebels  so  armed  and  arrayed,  he  did  enter  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  said  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  and  did 
falsely  and  traitorously  keep  and  defend  the  same  against  the 
king's  forces." 

This  was  the  specific  act  committed*  Gentlemen  say  that  it 
was  a  levying  of  war,  thus  to  march  into  the  city  in  military  ar- 
ray* It  was  certainly  an  act  of  making  war  to  enter  forcibly  in- 
to and  retain  the  city  of  Carlisle  against  the  forces  of  the  king. 
And  though  there  is  a  general  charge  stated  before  the  special 
overt  act,  yet  there  is  but  one  count  in  the  indictment;  which  is 
this:  that  with  the  said  traitors  he  did,  &c.  Lord  Balmerino's 
objection  was  this:  that  the  indictment  charged  him  with  being 
in  the  city  of  Carlisle  when  it  surrendered.  He  was  not  there 
then.  He  only  entered  it  the  next  day.  But  he  was  seen  march- 
ing armed  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  when  the  re- 
bels were  in  possession  of  it;  and  he  held  it  for  the  pretender. 
But  the  court  did  not  give  its  sanction  to  the  suggestions  of 
counsel.  The  court  did  not  decide  that  merely  marching  in  a 
warlike  array  into  the  city  was  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying 
war.  Such  a  decision  can  be  found  no  where.  He  indeed  made 
two  objections:  1st.  that  he  was  indicted  by  the  title  of  lord 
Balmerino  of  the  citv  of  Carlisle;  which  he  said  was  no  tide  be- 
longing  to  him;  2d.  that  he  was  indicted  for  being  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  city  and  casde  of  Carlisle  on  the  10th  of  NovenU>er; 
whereas  he  averred  that  he  could  prove  that  he  was  then 
twelve  miles  off. 
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The  lord  high  steward  addressed  him  thus:  '^  You  have 
made  two  objections  of  different  natures.  The  first  is  to  the 
addition  of  place  given  to  you  in  the  indictment;  and  the  other 
goes  to  the  fact  thereby  charged  upon  you.  As  to  the  first,  I 
must  inform  your  lordship,  that  the  w^ords  ^^  late  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle  in  the  county  of  Cumberland'^  are  not  made  part  of 
your  title,  but  arc  only  an  addition  of  place;  which  the  law  for 
goo4  reasons  requires  to  be  inserted  by  way  of  description  of 
die  defendant  in  all  indictments;  and  it  is  most  commonly  taken 
from  that  place,  where  the  crime  is  by  such  indictment  charged 
to  have  been  committed.  As  to  your  other  objection  it  relates  to 
the  fact  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  will  depend  upon  the 
evidence  which  cannot  be  entered  into  until  your  lordship  has 
pleaded." 

[Here  Mr.  Martin  read  at  considerable  length  most  of  the 
^guments  and  part  of  the  evidence  used  on  this  trial,  reported 
in9//i  State  Trials, p.  5S7  top.  615.] 

The  prisoner  said  ^^  that  none  of  the  witnesses  had  made 
good  the  charge  against  him,  that  he  was  at  Carlisle  on  the 
10th  of  November;  and  that  he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  if  any 
article  in  the  indictment  was  not  good  against  him,  all  the  in- 
dictment fell;"  *^  that  he  thought  himself  (but  was  not  so  ad- 
vised by  counsel)  there  was  something  in  the  objection  or  he 
would  not  have  given  so  much  trouble." 

The  lord  high  steward  told  him,  "  you  say  the  witnesses 
have  not  proved   that    your  lordship  was  at  Carlisle  on  the 
particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment.  But  they  have  proved 
that  they  saw  you  in  arms  at  the  head  of  your  troop  of  rebels 
at  Carlisle.  If  you  can  disprove  that  fact,  this  is  your  time  to 
do  it."  ^'  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  in  support  of  what  you 
have  observed,   about  the  particular  day  not  being  proved  as 
laid  in  the  indictment?   I  should  be  glad  to  know   upon  what 
your  lordship  would  put  your  defence.   They  have  proved  you 
to  be  in  arms  at  Carlisle  in  November."   It  is  true  that  the  ar- 
gument of  the  counsel  did  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  marching 
with   military  array  was  sufficient  to  constitute  an  act  of  levv- 
ing  war;  but  the  court  did  not  sanction  that  argument.  His 
taking  possession  of  and  holding  the  city  of  Carlisle  were  the 
principal  grounds  of  the  prosecution.   It  was  principallv  urged 
against  him  that  he  not  only  took  possession  of,  but  detained 
the  city  and   castle;   that   the  detainer  of  any  of  the   king's 
towns  or  castles  was  high  treason;   that  every  entry  into  and 
holding  possession  of  a  town  or  fortress  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  die  king   is  treason;   and  that  where  there  are  sever?! 
acts  of  treason  laid  in  an   indictment,  if  any  one  charge  be 
proved,  the  person  accused  must  be  convicted. 
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If  fltarching  in  a  military  array  were  alone  a  sufficient  oveit 
act  of  levying  war,  would  not  the  court  have  ssdd  ^'  that  it  was 
immaterial  whether  he  marched  into  the  city  on  a  particular 
day  and  held  it  or  not,  because  he  did  march  with  a  great  ma- 
ny persons  in  military  array,  and  therefore  levied  war  and  was 
guilty  of  treason."  This  would  have  put  it  out  of  all  dispute 
whatsoever,  and  have  been  decisive  evidence  of  treason  against 
him;  because  proof  of  any  one  overt  act  is  sufficient  to  support 
an  indictment  for  treason.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  court  never 
considered  marching  in  military  array  as  a  sufficient  overt  act; 
there  is  not  a  vestige  to  support  such  evidence.  His  not  being 
present  when  the  city  was  taken  was  deemed  of  no  importance. 
It  is  no  where  relied  on  in  the  arguments  as  worthy  of  conside- 
ration; because  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  an  overt  act  on  a 
particular  day. 

I  have  thought  it  material  and  proper  for  me  to  dilate  on 
this  point,  lest  this  court  might  possibly  be  of  opinion  that  as- 
sembling and  marching  in  military  array  was  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute an  overt  act.  The  house  of  lords  adjourned  to  jthe 
chamber  of  parliament  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  on  this  question:  ^^  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary that  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  should  be  proved  to  have 
been  committed  on  the  particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment." 
And  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary; 
but  *•*  as  evidence  may  be  given  of  an  overt  act  before  the  day, 
so  it  may  be  after  the  day  specified  in  the  indictment;  for  the 
ihy  laid  was  circumstance  and  form  only  and  not  material  in 
point  of  proof;  and  that  this  was  the  known  and  constant  course 
•f  proceeding  in  trials."  But  there  was  not  one  expression  of 
the  court  tending  to  shew,  (what  is  so  much  relied  on  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side)  that  being  arrayed  in  a  military 
manner  amounted  to  treason.  There  was  not  a  word  to  this 
effect  except  some  suggestions  of  the  counsel,  but  altogether 
unsupported  by  the  court.  There  was  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
nor  any  reference  to  the  judges.  The  marching  into  and  hold- 
ing the  city  from  the  king  were  deemed  sufficient. 

But  Vaughan's  case  has  been  maintained  by  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  war  might  be  levied  without 
any  actual  violence  done.  The  indictment  in  Vaughan's  case 
ought  to  be  considered  as  being  for  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
ibies.  The  first  count  which  was  for  that  offence  was  principal- 
ly relied  on.  The  judgment  in  that  case  can  never  be  consi- 
dered as  a  decision,  that  violence  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
levy  war.  It  does  not  prove  that  war  can  be  levied  without  the 
employment  of  force.  It  does  not  prove,  as  he  contends,  that 
the  prosecutor  may  lay,  that  the  accused  marching  in  military 
array  did  lew  war:  but  he  must  also  state  the  overt  act  which 
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he  committed.  The  indictment  in  that  case  stated  acts  done  in 
the  vessel  called  the  ^^  Loyal  Clencartie."  The  overt  act  there 
laid  seems  to  be  considered  by  gentlemen  (and  without  doubt 
erroneously)  as  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  He  went  in  an 
armed  vessel  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
vessels  belonging  to  the  British  nation.  They  did  attempt  to 
capture  one  vessel;  and  superior  force  only  prevented  the 
attempt  from  being  carried  into  complete  effect.  As  that  was 
an  indictment  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  which  was 
proved  by  his  cruising  against  the  English,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  authority  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
force  is  unnecessary  to  constitute  treason  in  levying  war. 

Foster^  p.  218.  has  been  relied  on  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
gays,  that  '^  an  assembly  anned  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner, for  any  treasonable  purpose,  is  helium  levatum^  though  not 
percussum*  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts 
without  coming  to  a  battle  or  action.  So  cruising  on  the  king's 
subjects  under  a  French  commission,  France  ^^  being  then  at  war 
with  usy^  was  held  to  be  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  though 
no  other  act  of  hostility  was  laid  or  proved;  and  he  refers  to 
Vaughan's  case. 

This  distinction  between  the  bcllum  levatinn^  and  bellum 
percussum  is  no  where  established.  He  has  no  other  authority 
on  which  to  ground  the  principle.  In  Vaughan's  case,  there  was 
an  actual  cruising  in  the  vessel  which  he  commanded  under  a 
commission  from  the  French  king,  and  an  attempt  to  capture 
vessels  of  the  king's  subjects;  and  she  was  fitted  out  to  destroy 
the  king's  ships. 

"  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts  without 
coming  to  a  battle."  If  he  mean  an  overt  act  of  levying  war, 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  to  support  him;  not  a  single  case 
can  be  adduced.  But  if  he  mean  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  he  may  be  correct.  The  very  acceptance  of  a 
commission  from  the  enemies  of  the  king  is  an  overt  act. 
Writing  a  letter  of  intelligence  to  the  king's  enemies  is  also 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death.  Foster  in  page  220.  re- 
ferring to  Vaughan's  case  confirms  the  doctrine  and  sayi 
"that  if  a  subject  of  England  makcih  actual  war  on  the  king's 
allies  engaged  with  him  against  the  common  enemy,  it  is  sul- 
hering  to  the  king's  enemies,  though  no  act  of  hostility  is  com- 
mitted against  him  or  his  forces;  because  thereby  the  common 
enemy  is  strengthened  and  the  king's  hands  are  weakened." 

Did  the  court  in  Vaughan's  case  require  proof  in  support  of 
the  indictment,  that  Vaughan  with  certain  individuals  levied 
war?  No:  because  that  very  indictment  states  the  acts  com- 
mitted  by  Vaughan;  in  being  on  board  the  Loyal  Clencartie^ 
aCnd  cruising  against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  &c. 
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This  therefore  is  the  only  authority  of  the  kind.  Foster  is 
unsupported  if  he  mean  what  they  say  he  does;  for  Vaughan^s 
case  is  always  placed  on  the  ground  of  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies.  No  man  can  make  or  levy  war  without  actual  vio« 
fence.  If  he  join  against  the  allies  of  the*  king  engaged  with 
him  against  the  same  common  enemy,  though  he  does  no  act 
ag^nst  the  king^s  own  authority,  it  is  as  injurious  as  levying 
war  on  the  king:  because  against  his  allies,  and  weakens  him 
by  strengthening  his  enemies;  yet  the  party  would  be  indicted 
for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies. 

EaJ9t  in  his  1st  voL  of  Crown  Law  p,  123.  states  that  Vaughan 
was  considered  as  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies.  *^  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  overt  acts  offered  in  evidence,  and  not  laid 
in  the  indictment,  be  no  direct  proof  of  any  of  the  overt  acts 
charged,  but  merely  go  to  strengthen  the  evidence  or  suspi- 
cion of  some  of  those  overt  acts,  by  a  collateral  circumstance, 
such  evidence  cannot  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  opi- 
nion of  lord  Hale  to  the  contran/.  As  in  the  case  of  captain 
Vaughan  who  was  indicted  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies 
on  the  high  seas.  The  overt  act  laid  was  his  cruising  upon  the 
king's  subjects  in  a  vessel  c^llcd  the  Loyal  Clencartie;  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  offered  to  give  in  evidence,  that  he  had 
some  tjme  before,  cut  away  the  customhouse  barge  and  had 
gone  cruising  in  that  vessel;  but  as  that  was  no  proof  of  his 
cruising  in  the  Loyal  Ciencart/ej  the  court  rejected  the 
evidence." 

I  cite  this  case  only  because  East  speaks  of  it  as  an  indict- 
ment for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies;  which  may  be  done 
without  actual  violence;  whereas  war  cannot  be  levied  without 
the  use  of  some  force. 

A  passage  in  1  East  p.  124.  has  also  been  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  employment  of  force  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  war,  but  that  merely  arraying  in  a  hostile 
manner  is  sufficient.  ^^  If  (says  he)  but  one  of  seyeral  acts  be 
well  laid  and  proved,  that  is  sufficient.  And  if  it  be  laid  with 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  act  of  high  trea- 
son, they  need  not  be  proved,  but  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age* As  in  the  case  of  treason  in  levying  war,  if  the  overt  act 
1>e  an  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner  and  thereby  killing  divers 
of  the  king's  subjects,  if  the  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner  be 
proved,  that  is  sufficient  without  proof  of  the  rest."  He  cites 
the  authority  of  Foster  p.  194.  to  support  this  position:  that 
force  is  unnecessar}'  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason  in  levy- 
ing war.  It  is  proper  to  sec  the  authority  cited  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  justify  the  inference  made  from  it.  Fos« 
ter  in  that  page  says,  ^^  and  if  divers  acts  are  laid  and  but  one 
proved  it  will  be  sufficient  and  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  crown» 
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And  therefore  where  divers  overt  acts  are  laid,  and  the  india- 
nient  in  point  of  form  happeneth  to  be  faulty  with  regard  to 
some  of  them,  the  court  will  not  quash  it  for  those  defects; 
because  that  would  deprive  the  crown  of  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  overt  acts  that  are  well  laid.''  What  is  the  deci- 
sion here?  That  one  act  proved  is  sufficient;  but  there  is  no- 
thing here  said  by  Foster  like  declaring  that  going  in  a  hostile 
array,  without  any  act  of  violence,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  treasonable  war.  And  East  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death  fto 
which  only  this  doctrine  can  apply)  and  other  treasons.  He 
refers  to  several  other  authorities,  none  of  which  confirm  his 
position:  that  **  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner,"  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  levying  of  war. 

The  first  he  refers  to  is  1  Hale^  122.;  who  has  only  the  same 
general  doctrine:  that  any  overt  act  well  laid  and  proved 
will  be  sufficient;  and  from  whom  East  and  others  borrow  it. 

The  next  case  he  cites  is  Lo wick's  case,  4  State  Trials^  718. 
If  you  will  examine  this  authority,  you  will  find  it  was  for 
compassing  the  king's  death;  therefore  it  cannot  apply. 

Chief  Justice. — Does  the  indictment  in  that  case  only 
charge  compassing  the  king^s  death?  Does  it  not  state  a  charge 
or  an  overt  act  of  levying  war? 

Mr.  Martin. — It  is  only  for  compassing  the  king's  death: 
but  it  is  very  special  in  stating  several  acts  in  support  of  the 
charge,  and  particularly  the  manner  of  consulting  to  meet  and 
assassinate  the  king.  He  also  refers  to  Layer's  case,  6  St.  Trinh 
p,  229.  That  case  was  also  for  compassing  the  king's  death; 
and  one  of  the  overt  acts  to  support  the  charge  was  the  publi- 
cation in  the  county  of  Essex  of  a  treasonable  writing  to  ex- 
cite the  people  to  insurrection.  It  is  manifest  that  those  arc 
cases  of  conspiring  to  kill  the  king.  Inlisting  soldiers,  march- 
ing in  military  array,  writing  a  letter,  meeting  to  consult,  and 
other  acts  of  like  kind,  are  overt  acts  of  the  treason  of  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  king.  That  doctrine  is  well  understood 
in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  idea  more  clear  and  distinct  in 
that  country',  than  that  these  are  only  acts  of  that  species  of 
treason  which  consists  in  compassing  the  king^s  death;  and  for 
want  of  this  distinct  idea  a  mistaken  opinion  has  been  taken 
up  in  America  that  inlisting  men,  assembling  and  marching  in 
militarv'  array,  are  overt  acts  of  treason,  without  examining  the 
subject  further  or  inquiring  what  kind  of  treason,  or  how  such 
acts  can  amount  to  treason.  But  whatever  construction  be,  and 
whatever  local  or  extraordinary  causes  may  have  induced 
thcrcj  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  their  kings  or  other- 
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ie.  I  thank  God  we  know  nothing  of  such  treasons  in  Ame- 
a;  and  I  hope  we  never  shall.  £ven  in  that  country  it  has 
rer  been  solemnly  decided  that  treason  in  levying  war  could 
committed  without  any  force  or  violence.  In  every  case 
ere  the  indictment  has  been  specifically  for  levying  war,  we 
re  found  the  parties  assembling  and  using  violence.  In  the 
e  of  the  king  v.  Messenger  and  others  reported  by  Kel- 
ig,  force  and  violence  were  used  by  some  of  the  parties,  but 
:  by  others.  The  point  came  directly  before  the  court  on 
tciad  verdicts;  and  the  decisions  principally  turned  upon  it. 
ose  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence  were  adjudged 
ilty  of  treason;  but  the  only  two,  who  were  not  found  to  have 
nmitted  any  act  of  force  or  to  have  aided  or  assisted 
>se  who  did,  were  acquitted. 

Bcnstead^s  case,  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  Foster,  is  not  unac- 
Tipanied  by  force.  In  consequence  of  certain  unpopular 
rasures  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  king  in  pur- 
mce  of  the  ar<;hbishop's  advice  as  privy  councellor,  it  was 
termined  to  compel  the  king  to  remove  him  from  office;  and 
;  house  of  the  archbishop  was  attacked  by  a  rabble  of  some 
msands  in  the  day;  and  in  the  night  of  that  day,  Benstead 
)  ringleader  with  a  multitude  to  the  number  of  300  went  in 
'arlike  manner  to  Lambeth-house  to  surprise  the  archbishop. 
I  at  was  considered  an  act  of  levying  war,  because  acts  of 
>lence  were  committed,  and  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
k'ernment.  I  find  no  where  so  bold  a  position  advanced^  as. 
It  war  m;iy  be  levied  without  any  force  whatever. 
[Here  a  few  oI)ser\'ations  were  made  by  the  chief  justice, 
lich  were  uttered  in  too  low  a  tone  of  voice  to  be  distlnctlv 
ird.  He  was  however  understood  to  say  that  marching  in 
litary  array,  armed  and  in  sufRcient  numbers  to  exhibit  an 
}earance  or  posture  of  war  or  of  a  capacity  to  accomplish 
!ir  avowed  object,  if  treasonable,  would  be  an  overt  act  of 
y  ing  war;  and  that  proof  of  one  overt  act  of  any  kind  of  trea- 
n  charged  in  the  indictment  would  suffice  to  support  it, 
3ugh  there  were  several  overt  acts  of  the  same  or  different 
ids  of  treason  laid  and  not  proved.] 

Haie  says  in  his  l.v/  voL  fi.  14r^.  that  holding  the  king's  castles 
thout  force  is  not  ti-eason:  ^^  The  bare  detaining  of  the  king's 
»tles  or  ships  seems  no  levying  of  war  within  this  statute.'^ 
le  necessity  of  the  use  of  forge  and  violence  to  constitute  a 
/ying  of  war  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  authority  of  Foster 
219.  where  he  refers  to  Hale:  ^^  Holding  a  castle  or  fort 
ainst  the  king  or  his  furces,  tfartiKilforce  be  used  i.i  order  to 
fp  possession^  is  levying  war/'  This  shews  that  there  must 
Jbrce  ustd  to  make  it  levving  of  war;  as  it  must  he  inferred 
Vol.  II.  '  2T 
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that  if  actual  force  be  not  used,  the  keeping  possession  docs 
not  axnount  to  levying  war.  Indeed  he  proceeds  to  say  so: 
**  But  a  bare  deiainer,  as  suppose  by  shutting  the  gates  aguost 
the  king  or  his  forces,  without  any  other  force  from  within, 
lord  Hale  conceiveth  will  not  amount  to  treason.  But  if  this 
be  done  in  confederacy  with  efiemies  or  rebels^  that  circum* 
stance  will  make  it  treason,  in  the  one  case  under  the  clause 
of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  in  the  other  under  that  of 
levying  war.''  If  a  casde  or  fort  be  detained  in  connexion  with 
enemies  actually  at  war  yrith  the  country,  it  is  treason  though 
no  force  be  used,  because  the  act  of  adhering  to  the  kingfs 
enemies  may  be  without  force.  If  in  conjunction  or  confede- 
racy with  rebels,  it  amounts  to  the  treason  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king;  because  in  fact  it  aids  and  assists  rebels  wh* 
resist  his  government  and  aim  at  its  subversion  and  his  des- 
truction; but  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  levying  war. 

Chief  Justice. — Suppose  a  fortified  place  to  be  taken  by 
a  rebel  army,  and  a  detachment  who  had  taken  no  active  part 
in  the  rebellion  to  be  put  in  possession  of  and  to  hold  it;  I  un- 
derstand you  as  saying  that  that  garrison  might  shut  its  gates 
and  refuse  to  open  them  to  the  troops  of  the  government, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  levying  wan  Do  you  pretend  to 
say  that  it  would  not  be  treason  of  levying  war  in  this  garrison 
to  shut  the  gates  and  detain  the  place  till  force  was  necessarily 
employed  to  break  them  open,  although  they  used  no  other 
means  of  resistance?  What  substantial  difference  is  there  be- 
tween their  employing  force  against  the  government,  and  com- 
pelling it  by  their  resistance,  to  use  force  to  coerce  them?  I 
only  wish  to  understand  your  argument  clearly.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
took vour  statement. 

Mr.  Martin. — I  mean  to  say  that  actual  force  must  be 
used  by  them,  to  make  them  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war 
against  the  government.  The  parties  in  the  case  supposed 
would  be  guilty  of  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
but  not  of  levying  war.  This  is  my  opinion  of  the  law.  But 
admit  that  it  is  doubtful;  if  there  be  a  doubt  the  court  is 
bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  life.  But  as  to  the  necessity  oi 
force  to  constitute  levying  war,  I  defy  t^e  gentlemen  to  say 
the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  jumbled  together  in  the  books'. 
But  I  call  on  gentlemen  to  shew  or  find  a  single  case  where  a 
person  indicted  for  levying  war,  in  Great  Britain,  was  con- 
victed without  proof  of  his  having  committed  actual  violence. 
In  other  cases  where  no  violence  was  used,  the  indictments 
were  either  for  adhering;  to  the  king's  enemies  or  compassing 
the  king's  death.  For  sending  letters  onntelligcnce  to  an  enemy. 
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^^Mting^  letters  relative  to  »  coaspiracy.  aBaembliDg  lo^tiM 
^Hnrthr  purposes  of  consultnuon,  inlisiing  Hiildicrs,  fumishiil(^ 
^Bn^'lstons  and  inch  like  acta,  UDnccompanied  by  Torcc  or  vid 
^iSfcce,  arc  all  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king. 

Let  ux  turn  to  what  has  passed  in  America  in  our  oivn 

courts.    Not  a  single   case  can  be  mentioned   where  a  party, 

btx>ught  to  trial  for  treason  in  levying  war,  has  not  been  proved 

^■t9  be  guilty  of  usintf  some  force  and  violence.  In  every  cafte 

t||bc  pnny  acctiscd  has  commiiled  acts  of  violence  himself  or 

^^■tcd  and  nMistcd,  or  countenanced  and  encouraged  those 

C^nK>  did  the  acts  of  violence.  Every  iiidividunl  cngstg;ed  rn  the 

wuteni  insurrection  used  actual  violence  to  a  very  ctjnsiderv 

bic  extent,  or  were  present  aiding,  assisting  and  encouraging    | 

tbofte  who  did  the  acts  of  violence. 

In  Mitchdl's  case,  the  overt  act  charged  was  the  dcstruc- 
inofgcneral  Neville's  house.  I<t  was  suggested,  in  his  vin- 
irration,  that  two  witnesses  did  not  prove  that  be  was  there. 
One  witness  swore  positively  that  he  was  there;  and  anutbcr 
said  that  an  idea  ran  in  hts  head  thai  he  was  there;  and  to 
coofirm  that  he  was  there,  they  proved  by  a  number  of  witnes* 
sea  that  he  was  seen  with  a  body  of  men  marching  to  Neville's  * 
bouse.  It  was  referred  to  the  jury  to  say  how  far  his  being 
seen  on  his  march  to  Neville's  house  aided  the  doubtful  lan- 
guage of  the  second  witness,  who  only  said  that  it  run  in  his 
head  that  he   saw   the   prisoner  there.  The  jury  thought  the 

Pert  act  sulBcicmly  proved;  and  that  the  prisoner  aided  in^iic 
«truction  of  general  Neville's  house.  ' 

In  Vigol's  case  the  house  of   an  excise  officer  (Wells's)    ' 
waft  burnt,  and  numerous  acu  of  violence  and  devastntioo 
committed.  J 

CiiiEF  JusTicr. — Have  you  seen  the   indictment  in    the  ■ 

it  of  Mitchctl?  It  does  not  describe  a  coursu  of  violent  octStJ 

ll  generally  a  levying  of  war.  ^ 

.  Rani>o[.pii. — The  oifence  in  that  case  wna  not  locate^! 

I'll  is  here  by  the  terms  of  the  indictment.  ■ 

^Mr.  Martis — The  cases  in  the  last  Pennsylvania  instiA^ 

Etion  were  also  accompanied  with  force  .ind  violence.  Thercfl 

i  not  a  single  Instance  of  a  trial  where  the  party  accused" 

S  not  proved  to  have  committed  some  acts  of  violence  or  to   ^ 

re  aided  and  assisted  those  who  did  commit  violence.  , 

Wo  individual  has  yet  been  brought  before  a  court  of  th(J 

United   Slates,  whose  guilt  consisted  of  accessorial  agenc]» 

and  there  can  thcrclorc  be  no  decision  at  present  in  the  courqjl 

of  the   United  Stiitcs  that  can  shi-w  what  would  be  the  precrg^J 

PphUt  or  offence  of  a  person  advising  treason  .intecedentty,  on 
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receiviiig  a  traitor  after  the  fact*  Hence  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  decisions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  person  charged  widi 
levying  war,  except  where  there  was  actual  violence*,  or  die 
persons  accused  were  present,  aiding  and  abetting  those  who 
did  the  violent  acts;  nor  has  there  been  any  decision  where 
the  party  was  charged  with  accessorial  agency  before  or  after 
the  fact  in  any  court  of  the  United  States.  If  there  be  any 
dictum  found  in  any  decision  that  leads  to  express  the  idea  of 
the  court  on  this  point,  it  is  merely  an  extrajudicial  opinion 
that  deserves  no  sort  of  credit;  because  these  points  have- never 
come  direcdy  before  any  court  to  be  determined;  and  as  they 
are  yet  undecided,  the  judges  ought  to  come  with  minds  un- 
prejudiced on  these  questions  when  they  arise.  Unfortunate 
indeed  would  it  be  for  the  citizens  of  America,  if  it  were  to 
be  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  danger  from  these 
doctrines,  as  the  gentleman  says,  to  any  person  if  not  guilty  of 
treason.  But  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  innocent  per- 
sons may  be  unjustly  accused  by  the  government  or  indivi- 
duals who  wish  to  destroy  them?  that  doctrines  involving  the 
dearest  rights,  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  people,  ought  never 
to  be  established  by  a  bare  dictum  or  a  hasty  expression?  that 
they  ought  only  to  be  settled  on  the  fullest  authority  and  most 
mature  deliberation;  after  the  fullest  argument  by  able  lawyers 
on  both  sides  shall  have  fairly  explained  everj'  point;  after  the 
fountain  head  shall  have  been  resorted  to  and  ever}'  thing  shall 
have  been  examined  from  the  first  source? 

But  sir  to  all  this,  as  I  understand  gentlemen,  they  have 
placed  in  array  against  us^  what  they  say  has  been  decided  in 
the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  They  say  that  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  adduce 
authorities  from  Great  Britain.  Mr  Hav  tells  us  that  we  are 
stopped  by  this  decision  in  the  first  step.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known,  that  the  grand  jury  never  would  have  found  a  true  bill, 
if  they  had  not  mistaken  that  opinion  of  the  supreme  court; 
nor  would  my  client's  life  be  thus  exposed,  if  indeed  an  extra- 
judicial opinion  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  let  me  examine  that  opinion.  With  great  respect  and  de- 
ference to  every  gentleman  concerned  in  giving  it,  I  think  I  can 
prove  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  mistaken  as  to  that 
opinion;  and  that  it  is  extrajudicial.  The  opinion  of  Foster  p. 
36.  has  been  already  referred  to,  in  order  to  shew  how  little 
weight  such  an  opinion  ought  to  have.  He  expresses  himself 
in  strong  terms;  and  his  opinion  ought  to  be  considered  ts 

Seat  authority.    But  the  following  case  is  conclusive.   \  mean 
e  case  reported  in  Vaughan^t  Reports  p.  382.  which  has  bccP 
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referred  to.  But  it  is  too  strong  for  my  friends  on  the  othex 
side,  as  they  have  not  noticed  it.  I  suppose  it  struck  so  severe- 
ly home,  that  they  could  not  answer  it.  It  certainly  is  decisive 
of  this  question.  I  will  read  it  to  your  Honours. 

^  An  extrajudicial  opinion  given  in  or  out  of  court  is  no 
more  than  the  prolatum  or  saying  of  him  who  gives  it;  nor  can 
be  taken  for  his  opinion,  unless  every  thing  spoken  at  pleasure, 
must  pass  as  the  speaker's  opinion.  An  opinion  given  in  courts 
if  not  necessartf  to  the  Judgment  given  of  record^  but  that  it  might 
have  been  as  wellgiven^  if  no  such  or  a  contrary  opinion  had  been 
broached^  is  no  judicial  opinion^  no  more  than  a  gratis  dictum^^ 

But  this  opinion,  so  much  relied  on,  will,  when  examined,  be 
found  to  be  ptrfecdy  extrajudicial,  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  have  introduced  it.  It  is  not  a  judicial  authority,  or  a  di- 
rect decision  on  a  point  immediately  before  the  court*  It  is  no 
more  than  a  gratis  dictum. 

But  the  gentleman  said  that  *^  as  the  learned  gentlemen 
had  argued  the  cases  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout,  and  it  was 
fully  discussed,  we  must  know  that  the  court  had  fully  exa- 
mined the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  its  circum- 
stances, its  effects  and  the  connexion  of  colonel  Burr  with  it. 
The  question,  whether  colonel  Burr  could  be  affected  by  that 
assemblage  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles  off,  never  came  be- 
fore the  court.  If  the  gentlemen  had  read  the  evidene  in  those 
cases,  (and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  published  with  the  other 
proceedings)  he  would  have  found  nothing  about  Blannerhas- 
sett's island  or  the  assemblage  in  the  whole  testimony.  Not 
even  so  much  as  the  name  of  the  island  is  mentioned  in  it.  He 
would  have  found  nothing  said  in  it  of  the  assemblage,  or  how 
it  could  affect  colonel  Burr  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  it.  He  would  have  found  that  the  whole  rested  on 
the  depositions  of  generals  Eaton  and  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Do- 
naldson the  friend  of  general  Wilkinson,  the  two  officers  who 
came  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  ciphered  letter.  The  only 
question  before  the  court  in  those  cases  was  whether  BoUman 
and  Swartwout  should  be  committed  for  treason.  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  this  court  in  reading  that  opinion,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  it.  But  the  court  decided  unanimously  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  treason  had  been  committed  by  colonel 
Burr  or  any  other  person;  that  there  was  not  the  least  proof  of 
treason;  that  if  there  were  any  proof,  it  was  no  more  than  of  an 
expedition  intended  against  the  Spanish  provinces:  an  expedi- 
tion which*  as  it  depended  on  a  war  with  Spain  (of  which  there 
was  then  the  greatest  probability)  would  have  been  honourable 
if  the  war  took  place,  and  no  treason  if  the  war  did  not  take 
place:  a  war  in  which  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  acquired 
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honour  and  gloiy:  and  which  in  any  event  would  have  been  but  a 
misdemeanor,  by  which  neither  his  honour  nor  reputation  cmild 
have  been  sullied.  There  was  not  one  word  of  treason  proved 
before  the  court;  how  could  it  decide  thatthere  was  a  trea- 
sonable assemblage  or  any  acts  of  violence?  vfhere  was  no  fact 
brought  before  the  court,  on  which  such  a  decision,  as  gentlemen 
contend  to  have  taken  place,  could  be  made;  and  therefore  if 
the  court  had  made  such  a  decision,  I  have  the  aathoritvof 
Vaughan  and  Foster  to  shew  that  it  would  have  been  entiled 
to  no  respect.  If  there  had  been  any  probable  ground  to  believe 
that  treason  had  been  committed,  and  that  they  were  impK« 
cated,  Bollman  and  Swartwout  would  not  have  been  dis- 
charged from  confinement.  The  subject  was  not  only  very  im- 
portant to  them  but  also  to  colonel  Burr;  and  even  after  general 
Wilkinson's  letter  had  been  taken  into  consideration,  stiu  there 
was  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to  prove  treason  against  colonel 
Burr.  That  this  is  true  and  in  substance  correct,  I  believe  I 
could  appeal  to  your  Honour.  The  particular  circumstances  at- 
tending the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  strengthen  this  argu- 
ment. When  this  opinion  was  given,  only  four  out  of  six  judges 
could  sit.  One  of  them  was  sick;  and  another,  a  gendeman  of 
highly  distinguished  talents  in  the  law,  (Brockholst  Livingston 
6sq«)  was  obliged  to  go  home  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his 
family.  Would  four  judges,  in  an  extrajudicial  manner,  have  un- 
dertaken to  settle  the  construction  of  a  law  so  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States?  Would  they  have  decided  so  impor- 
tant a  question  in  a  collateral,  irregular  manner,  on  a  point  not 
immediately  before  thtm,  and  that  also  without  the  aid  of  the 
other  two  judges?  Gentlemen  say  that  they  understand  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  correctly;  but  the  counsel  con- 
cerned with  me  say  that  they  do  not.  However  that  may  be, 
whether  they  correctly  understand  it  or  not,  it  certainly  de- 
serves no  credit  as  binding  on  this  court.  As  a  binding  judicial 
opinion,  it  ought  to  have  no  more  weight  than  the  ballad  or 
song  of  Chevy  Chase. 

This  is  immaterial  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  be- 
cause thty  think  that  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  valid,  ju- 
dicial opinion,  it  would  convict  the  accused.  They  arc  therefore 
amazingly  pleased  with  it,  and  affect  to  consider  it  as  true  and 
•rthodox  as  the  gospel;  and  endeavour  to  forestal  the  opinion 
of  this  court  by  its  supposed  atithority.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  they  arc  dishonoured  by  it;  but  I  see  no  great  honour  m 
endeavouring  to  torestal  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  insisting 
that  the  question  has  been  already  decided,  and  that  the  law  h 
settled,  whether  it  be  right  or  not. 
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I  therefore  conclude  that  there  has  been  no  decision  in 
England  or  America  establishing  the  doctrine,  that  war  can  be 
leried  without  the  exertion  of  violence  or  the  employment  of 
force;  and  that  there  has  been  no  case  in  the  United  States 
wherein  the  criminality  of  accessorial  agency  has  been  consi- 
dered and  determined.  There  has  been  nothing  but  a  mere 
dicium  that  has  no  sort  of  authority  as  a  legal  decision.  This 
necessarily  lead^  me  to  a  part  of  my  argument  which  involves 
further  inquiry  into  that  subject. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  part  of  our 
inquiries  which  relates  to  the  great  constitutional  question: 
whether  a  person,  who  in  Great  Britain  would  only  be  guilty 
of  accessorial  agency,  can  be  guilty  of  treason  in  the  United 
States.  Is  an  act  of  accessorial  agency  before  or  after  the  fact 
in  treason,  in  the  United  States,  treason  ornot?  Here  I  begleave 
to  observe  that  we  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  the  argument  of 
the  gendemen:  that  the  most  guilty  might  pass  unpunished 
by  the  negative  of  thisijuestion.  The  question  is  not  whether  a 
person  can  by  procuring  treason  to  be  committed  or  by  receiv- 
ing and  comforting  a  traitor  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  No  person 
wul  doubt,  but  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  advising  treason  is 
guilty  of  a  great  crime  and  liable  to  punishment;  but  the  ques- 
tion which  I  propose  to  examine  into  is,  whether  that  crime 
be  treason  or  not.  He  who  advises,  procures,  or  persuades  an- 
other to  commit  treason  is  highly  criminal  and  merits  very  se- 
vere punishment.  The  receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  is  highly  censurable  and  punishable.  But  we  aver  that 
neither  of  them  is  guilty  of  treason  within  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Every  prepara- 
tion made  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  levying  of  war  is  not 
an  act  of  treason;  because  nothing  but  making  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  or  subverting  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  treason.  Every  act  of  those  who  make  those  prepa- 
rations to  levy  war  is  criminal;  and  the  government  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  use  the  force  of  the  country  and  all  the  means 
which  the  laws  allow  for  their  suppression.  The  government 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  punish  those  persons  and  pre- 
vent their  acts  from  being  ripened  into  acts  of  treason.  It  is  not 
the  question,  whether  the  government  be  to  look  on  passively  and 
see  those  preparations  matured  without  opposition  which  are 
intended  for  its  destruction.  No  person  doubts  the  right  of  the 
government  to  punish  those  persons  and  prevent  the  maturity 
and  success  of  their  plans.  So  clearly  was  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  opinion,  that  preparation  to  levy  war  was  not 
treason,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  was  an  act  passed  last  scs- 
«ion,  expressly  punish inj^  scich  prcpanitory  arts.  It  passed  our- 
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branch  of  the  legislature  and  was  sent  forward  to  the  odier  to€ 
its  concurrence,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe  it  passed. 

Chief  Justice. — I  believe  it  did  not  pass. 

Mr.  Martin. — It  is  immaterial  whether  it  passed  or  not.  It 
was  in  contemplation  and  deemed  necessary  whether  the  law 
passed  or  not.  The  only  question  is  whether  a  person,  who  ad^ 
vised  or  procured  treason  to  be  committed,  be  ffuiity  of  hig^ 
treason  or  not.  No  person  doubts  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  g^at  crime 
or  a  high  misdemeanour;  but  is  the  offence  of  which  he  is 
guilty  treason?  But  gentlemen  ask  what  a  deplorable  situation 
the  country  is  in  if  such  an  offence  be  not  treason.  As  if  the 
people  and  government  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  could 
take  no  step  to  prevent  the  levying  of  war;  as  if,  because,  he 
who  only  prepares  to  levy  war  cannot  be  punished  as  if  he  had 
actually  levied  it,  he  must  escape  entirely  with  impunity!  as  i( 
because,  preparation  is  not  the  same  as  consummation^  there 
was  no  possibility  of  punishing  it!  This  is  begging  the  queatioa 
entirely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  so  doing,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  treason  in  Great  Britain;  because  it  would  be  evidence 
to  support  an  indictment  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king. 
But  can  a  person,  who  only  advises  war  to  be  levied,  be  said  to 
have  actually  levied  it.  Gentlemen  say  that  he  had  all  the  mo- 
ral and  intentional^  and  therefore  ought  to  be  considered  as 
having  the  actual  gialt  of  it.  Let  it  be  so,  that  he  has  all  the 
guilt  of  giving  the  advice^  but  not  of  the  act  of  levying  the  war, 
because  he  never  committed  it.  The  court  is  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  laws.  What  prevented  the  fram- 
tr.rs  of  our  constitution  from  providing  that  persons  who  should 
counsel,  commend  or  procure  levying  of  war  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  be  guilty  of  treason?  As  they  made  no  such 
provision  they  did  not  intend  it.  There  is  another  reason 
which  prevents  a  mere  counsellor  or  adviser  of  treason,  from 
being  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war.  It  is  this:  that  levy- 
ing war  is  of  itself  an  open  public  act.  It  is  of  such  notoriety, 
that  every  body  may  see  it  going  on.  It  is  carried  on  publicly 
in  the  face  of  the  world  when  the  parties  are  levying  it.  It  can- 
not from  its  nature  be  concealed  from  the  public  view.  The 
word  public^  we  say,  is  material,  though  omitted  in  this  indict- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  laid,  because  it  ought  to  be  proved.  The 
authorities  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  so  charged;  and  that  levy- 
ing of  war  must  be  an  act  of  such  notoriety,  that  every  one 
sees  it.  When  troops  are  levied  and  when  they  march  through 
the  country,  &c.  the  people  behold  them;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  is  universal. 
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We  have  had  two  insurrections  in  Pennsylvania:  the  on^ 
named  the  whiskey  insurrection^  and  the  other  the  hot  water 
insurrection.  If  I  were  to  name  this,  I  would  call  it  the 
JVill  0^  the  wisp  treason.  For  thoug^h  it  is  said  to  be  here 
and  there  and  every  where,  yet  it  is  no  where*  It  exists  only  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  enemies  of  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  I  appear;  who  get  it  put  into  the  newspapers. 

But  as  acts  of  war  must  be  open  and  public,  if  war  exist  at 
all,  it  may  be  easily  proved.  If  false,  it  may  be  easily  proved  to 
be  so*  If  a  man  were  to  come  forward  and  say  that  war  was 
made,  that  armies  marched  and  took  towns  and  places,  laid 
waste  the  countr}'  and  took  contributions  from  the  inhabitants, 
if  it  were  true,  it  could  be  proved  by  every  body;  if  false ,  it 
could  be  disproved  by  every  body.  Open  and  notorious  facts 
are  susceptible  of  easy  proof  or  contradiction. 

But  an  advice  previously  given  to  commit  treason  is  not  in  its 
nature  susceptible  of  clear,  explicit  proof.  It  may  be  g^ven  in 
private  and  may  be  pretended  to  have  been  given  when  it  was 
Hoti  Innocent  persons  may  be  implicated.  Communications  or 
declarations  may  be  feigned  to  have  been  secretly  made,  which 
never  were  made. .  Persons,  having  enmity  against  others  and 
intent  on  their  desthiction,  may  be  brought  forward  in  a  court 
of  juctice  as  witnesses  against  them,  and  gratify  their  resent- 
ment by  the  disclosure  of  conspiracies  which  never  existed  but 
in  their  own  malice;  because  they  are  secret  crimes  incapable 
in  their  nature  of  being  direcdy  refuted  or  disproved.  If  open 
deeds,  notorious  facts  are  not  to  be  the  only  evidence,  confes- 
sions must  be  received.  But  neither  declarations  made  before 
the  fact  with  respect  to  the  intention  nor  .icknowledgments  af- 
terwards with  respect  to  the  intention  or  the  commission  of  the 
fact,  unless  made  by  the  accused  in  a  court  of  justice,  ought  to 
be  admitted  against  any  person;  for  they  can  be  easily  feigned 
against  him  by  an  enemy  to  gratify  his  resentment.  If  a  thou- 
sand persons  were  to  come  forward  and  prove  such  confessions 
or  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  him;  because  however  con- 
trary to  the  truth  they  might  be,  the)'  are  in  their  nature  inca- 
pable of  being  disproved.  Here  a  crime  is  said  to  be  sec]^;tly 
committed.  Peijury,  which  is  most  easy  to  commit  and  most 
difficult  to  detect,  is  used  to  prove  it.  How  can  it  be  repelled  or 
disproved?  But  if  an  open  deed  of  actual  war  must  be  proved, 
if  neither  advising  nor  procuring  of  treason,  if  no  kind  of  ac- 
cessorial agency  can  be  established  by  confessions,  declarations 
or  acknowledgments,  the  innocent  cannot  suffer.  If  any  persons 
were  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  to  pnive  treason  by  such 
declarations  and  confessions,  the  accused  would  be  placed  on 
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f  urc  ground  against  the*  effect  of  perjury  by  the  necessity  of 
proving  open  public  acts.  The  nonexistence  of  a  fact,  which,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  must  be  public  and  notorious  to  the  'whole  na- 
tion, would  be  to  the  innocent  a  perfect  safeguard  against  per- 
jury. The  want  of  this  open  and  public  proof  would  discourage 
and  prevent  attempts  to  commit  perjuries  that  could  not  be 
successful.  In  such  case  a  witness  might  be  confronted  with 
the  facts.  It  would  not  suffice  for  him  to  say  that  the  accused 
acknowledged  in  his  presence  that  he  advised  or  procured 
treason  to  be  committed  by^  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  But  if  the  contrary  doctrine  be  to  be  maintained,  if  the 
acknowledgment  or  confession  of  the  accused  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason  in  the  United  States,  how  is  he 
to  guard  himself  against  peijury  and  disprove  that  he  advised 
treason  to  be  committed,  or  made  such  acknowledgments  or 
confessions?  An  advice  is  not  a  public  act .  Counsel  is  not  an 
open  act  that  can  be  proved.  It  is  a  secret  of  which  the  public 
in  general  can  have  no  knowledge.  Any  man  may  have  secret 
enemies  who  may  wish  to  destroy  him;  and  this  they  could 
not  do  more  effectually  than  by  giving  false  testimony  against 
him,  charging  him   with  confessions   and  acknowledgments 
which  he  never  made.  In  order  then  to  guard  against  the  op- 
pressive designs  of  any  administration,  the  framers  of  our  con- 
stitution, who  did  not  know  who  would  be,  or  what  persons 
would  have  to  conduct  the  administration,  (and  the  present  is 
the  best  that  can  be)  provided  that  no  person  should  be  con- 
victed without  proof  of  the  same  oven  act  by  two  witnesses, 
(the  one  to  support  and  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  other) 
and  thus  put  it  out  of  its  power  to  destroy  any  man  who  might 
have  powerful  enemies,  or  whom  it  might  mark  out  as  its  vic- 
tim by  evidence  of  confessions  or  acknowledgments,  by  con- 
struction or  by  any  testimony  short  of  an  overt  act.     They 
knew  the  facility  with  which  a  corrupt  administration,  if  with- 
out check  or  restraint,  might  accomplish  the  ruin  of  any  man 
it  wished  to  destroy.   They  knew  that  such  an  administration 
might  select  any  person  in.  the  United  States  whom   it  wish- 
ed to  destroy  and  get  two  persons  (such  as  would  be  requisite 
for  the  purpose)  to  come  before  a  court  of  justice  and  swear 
that  they  had,  each  of  them,  received  letters  (forged  for  the 
purpose)  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  United  States,  giving 
information  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  describing  the  designs,  motives  and  means  of  the 
conspirators;  and  that  the  person  thus  selected  and  accused  dki 
acknowledge  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy — how    is  the 
accused  to  guard  himself  against  the  perjury?  This  kind  of  evi- 


Incapable  of  disproor.  Me  coiild  not  possibly  itfead 
if  some  aci  were  not  ne«fl^a^f  lo  be  proved. 
:  fr:imfw  of  (he  consiiiuiion  wisi-ly  dcitrmincd  that  no 
giiiUy  of  treason  in  vuth  a  case.  They  would  not 
c  the  life  of  any  man  to  the  hazard  af  hting  dt^stroycd  by 
f  incapable  from  its  namre  of  being  disproved.  Thty  have 
1  it  probability  (if  not  a  certainty)  that  the  accused  cannot 
.Kcoavicicd  unless  he  be  guilly.  Tlicy  have  not  secured  him 
from  the  rcstotmcni  or  hatred  of  private  individuals,  (for  that  is 
impossible)  but  they  have  t;iken  c;tre  that  he  is  not  to  be  chargerl 
~*k  private  acts  incapable  ot  disproof;  with  confessions  and  ac- 
ncdgmcDts  unsupported  by  protmbility ;  so  that  while  there 
■robabiUty  of  the  guilty  being  puni»hed,  the  innocent  is  se- 
tt finn  being  sacrificed  to  the  malignant  resenimem  of  hi^ 
bics. 

ksc  principles  are  such  as  ought  to  have  directed  and  inilu- 
B(and  no  doubt  did)  the  condurt  of  those  who  framed  the  con- 
pan:  men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  pairiritism   to  dc< 

■  system  of  government  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  liberty 
Uppincssof  their  country.  Nogentk-man,  who  had  read  and 
bercd  ancient  history  and  knew  the  various  systems  of  op- 
Kon  which  had  existed  in  different  countries  iind  the  neces- 
bf  protecting  innocence  as  well  as  punishing  guilt,  would  ' 
Bobjectcd  his  country  to  such  misery  as  that  any  man  could 
Bpvictcd  on  evideticc  impassible  to  be  disproved:  and'of  this 
R  are  att  nets  nf  accessorial  agency  before  the  fact  in  trea- 
H  advising,  counseling,  commanding,  &c.  as  well  as  many 
Bf  acccMorial  ugcncy  after  the  fiict. 

■Bve  madi;  these  observations  to  shew  the  principles  on 
ft  tfie  convention  niiglit  correctly  have  determined  to  ex-    ' 

■  this  docti'ine  of  accessorial  treason.  Let  me  now  make 
I  observations  on  the  constiiuiion  itsctf,  abstractedly  from   { 
■onsideraiion    of  those  principles,  which  must  have  most    ' 
ibijr  actuated  the  convention.  ' 
BC  jjendcman  who  so  ably  opened  the  debate  (Mr.  Wicfchnm)    ' 
Ktly  said  that  the  constitution,  which  w.is  made  to  perpetii* 
Ac  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  countr)'.  is  to  be  construed 
Icndy  from  a  statute  law;  that  it  is  a  sacred  compact  made 
nro  the  United  States  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  evi-r^-    ; 
Ihlual  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

pe  United  States  in  their  corporate  aggregate  capacity  have 
fed  themselves  to  tiie   peojtle  of  America  that  this  conuitu-    ' 
biaD  be  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and  a  barrier  against    ' 
nchmcnls  on  iheJr  rights;  and  that  it  shall  continue  unnltcr. 
Uoaa  amended  by  acoiisiituiiun;d  m:ijoriiy.  As  to  all  sta-    ' 
no  be  eoaited  by  any  succeeding  legislatures — it  is  a  com- 
■hu  (hey  shall  not  impair  the  great  principles  of,  or  tran-   < 
EdtslinuH  prescribed  bv,  the  constitution.  In  thiiriew  it  in    I 
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a  compact  between  the  United  States  and  individuals;  but  when 
anv  question  arising  under  any  part  of  it  comes  before  a  court 
of  justice,  when  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  considered  judicially,  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  to  be  cbii- 
strued  bv  the  very  terms  of  the  compact  itself:  **  This  consd* 
tution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  nuKfe 
in  pursuance  thereof" — *'*•  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the'judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

The  judges  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  making  any 
decision  in  support  of  any  law  contraveni9g  its  provisions  or 
principles;  and  if  any  law  passed  by  the  legislature  be  contra- 
ry to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the  judges,  who 
are  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  rights  of  individuals  affected 
by  such  unconstitutional  law,  shall  consider  it  as  void  and  null 
as  far  as  it  contravenes  or  violates  the  constitution. 

The  gentleman  alto  said  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
intended  to  guard  against  constructive  treason.  This  principle  u 
so  selfevident  that  it  cannot  be  controverted.  It  neither  has 
been  nor  can  be  denied.  They  certainly  intended  to  make  the 
question,  what  shall  be  said  to  be  treason,  as  clear  as  possible;  so 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt.  I  ask  what  constructive  treason  is 
but  thai  treason  which  the  constitution  does  not  mention  in 
plain  and  express  terms,  but  is  inferred  Trom  circumstances  by 
implication  and  construction.  The  terms  employed  by  its  framers 
are  admirably  calculated  to  exclude  all  construction  andimplica* 
tion.  He  who  reads  with  an  intention  to  understand  cannot  pos- 
sibly mistake  their  meaning.  They  tell  him  in  plain  terms  that 
treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  but  in  two  acts: 
"  that  it  shall  consist  only  in  levfjinq-  war  against  them^  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  He 
who  levies  war  against  the  United  States  and  he  who  adheres  td 
their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  are  traitors  and 
none  other,  by  the  very  positive  and  plain  language  of  this  com- 
pact. Does  the  constitution  say  that  he  who  advises  these  acts, 
that  he  who  receives  or  comforts  any  person  who  has  done  either 
of  these  acts  is  guilty  of  treason.  No  person  will  say  that  he  who 
coimselled  an  act  of  war  to  be  done  is  the  person  who 
actually  did  it.  No  person  will  say  that  he  who  advises 
another  to  adhere  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  is  the  per- 
son who  actually  did  adhere  to  thehi.  He  who  advises  pro- 
cures or  persuades,  he  who  receives  comforts  or  protects,  or 
even  he  who  has  been  active  in  aiding  and  assisting,  but  absent 
at  a  remote  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  is  not  the  actor. 
The  parts  which  these  persons  perform  are  all  essentially  differ- 
ent. Have  the  judges  who  judicially  expound  this  constitution 
any  authority  to  make  the  act  of  advising  or  comforting  treason- 
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able  by  construction?  Is  it  not  by  construction  that  a  man  is 
made  guilty  of  having  levied  war  who  only  advised  it?  Is  it  not 
by  construction  that  he  is  rendered  guilty  of  levying  war  who 
only  gave  a  night's  lodging  to  a  person  who  did  assist  in  levying 
it?  Is  it  not  by  construction  that  giving  a  dinner  to  a  man  in  dis- 
tress is  tortured  into  levying  of  war?  Is  it  not  by  construction 
extravagantly  extended  that  they  make  a  party  absent  at  a  great 
distance  constrjctivtly  present  and  constructively  guilty  of  the  acts 
of  others?  Is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by 
construction  contrary  to  its  own  plain  and  explicit  words?  It  is 
the  same  as  if  the  constitution  had  expressly  said  that  there 
should  be  no  constructive  treason,  no  constructive  presence,  no 
fionstructive  agtnt.' 

Never  did  I  expect  to  hear  advocated  by  those  gentlemen 
the  principles  now  laid  down.  Gentlemen  say  that  there  is  to 
be  no  cpnstructive  treason,  that  no  aid  is  to  be  required  or 
received  from  construction;  but  that  the  constitution  is  to  be 
expounded  by  the  plain  import  of  the  wojds  used.  While  they 
made  these  unequivocal  admissions,  I  never  expected  to  hear 
advocated  the  doctrine  which  they  have  maintained:  that  they 
would  have  advocated  such  a  principle,  as  that  an  assemblage 
of  men  without  force  was  a  sufficient  act  of  levying  war.  Our 
courts  of  justice  never  went  farther  than  to  say  that  an  assem- 
blage with  actual  force  and  violence  might  in  certain  cases  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war;  but  that  it 
would  depend  on  circumstances;  that  if  the  assemblage  commit- 
ted acts  of  violence  in  resisting  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the 
union,  with  an  intention  to  compel  its  repeal,  or  to  subvert  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  amounted  to  treason;  but 
no  decision  in  this  country  has  gone  so  far  as  to  determine  that 
an  assemblage  of  persons  without  a  single  act  ,of  violence  con- 
stituted an  overt  act  of  treason. 

I  know  it  to  be  the  sense  and  sentiments  of  that  part  of  the 
community  with  whom  they  act,  (and  of  parts  with  whom  they 
do  not  act)  that  the  courts  of  justice  went  far  enough  in  their 
construction  of  treason;  and  many  think  tl)at  they  went  too  far, 
and  that  they  will  never  extend  that  construction  farther.  I 
think  that  I  may  safely  say  that  I  know  they  are  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  to  decide  that  a  mere  assemblage  of  persons 
without  a  single  unlawful  act,  without  the  least  force,  can  consti- 
tute an  act  of  levying  war* 

The  gentleman  who  went  before  me  also  cited  the  case  of 
sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  was 
an  indiament  established  by  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  of 
judges,  in  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  of  times.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  was  scandalous  and  shame- 
ful in  the  extreme;  and  that  he  was  doomed  to  the  scaffold;  and 
would  have  been  sent  to  it  if  a  jury  of  honest  men  had  not  res- 
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cued  him  by  an  acquittal  out  of  of  their  hands,  and  put  him  out 
of  the  way  of  the  vengeance  of  the  crown*  It  is  on  such  occa* 
aions  only,  that  we  can  justify  the  principle:  that  a  jury  may 
sometimes  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court*  And  when  a  blood- 
thirsty judge  dooms  it  to  destruction,  they  can  save  innocence 
by  a  gent-ral  verdict*  I  ask  gentlemen  and  leave  them  to  re« 
fleet  and  answer,  whether  there  ever  were  in  the  whole  history 
of  British  jurisprudence  any  case  in  which  it  was  said  that  a 
jury  ought  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  not  to  save 
innocence  from  the  scaflfold,  but  to  put  to  death  an  innocent 
man*  In  the  whole  histor)^  of  jurisprudence  can  a  case  be  found 
where  the  court  had  given  an  opinion  to  the  jury  that  if  they 
believed  the  testimony  proved  certain  facts,  the  prisoner  ought 
under  the  law  to  be  acquitted,  but  the  prosecutor  rose  and  told 
the  jury  *^  you  ought  to  find  a  verdict  against  the  opinion  of  the 
court  and  convict  the  prisoner?  No  sir:  such  a  case  never  occur* 
red  and  never  can  be  found*  That  phenomenon  has  remained  for 
an  American  court  o{  justice  to  exhibit.  If  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  had  advocated  such  a  doctrine  in  Great  Britain,  he  would 
have  been  regarded  with  universal  detestation.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  would  be  so  considered  here,  or  that  it  ought  to  be.  These 
cases,  so  far  from  being  adduced  as  precedents  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  our  judges,  are  pointed  out  as  beacons  to  shun  the  course- 
pursued  there  in  those  times  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  this  argument  also  adverted  to 
the  case  of  lady  Lisle.  But  the  gentlemen  aflect  not  to  discern 
the  motive  of  adducing  it.  It  was  not  merely  to  prove  that 
American  judges  ought  to  hold  in  detestation  the  cruel  and  op- 
pressive conduct  of  the  court  in  that  case,  that  the  trial  of  ladv 
Lisle  was  mentioned  by  my  able  coadjutor,  but  to  shew  that 
even*  indictment  for  accessorial  agency  must  charge  the  accused 
specially;  and  that  it  was  the  only  case,  where  an  accessor\*  has 
been  tried  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal  (unless  where 
both  are  tried  together);  and  also  that  the  ver)'  exception  con- 
firms the  general  principle;  as  the  attainder  was  afterwards  re- 
versed for  irregularity  and  injustice. 

Lady  Lisle  was  prosecuted  for  comforting  and  receiving  a 
traitor  before  the  bloody  Jefferies.  But  in  that  case  the  indict- 
ment was  special  as  is  manifest  from  the  report  of  the  case,  in 
4-M  State  Trials  p.  106.  The  indictment  is  set  forth  at  large, 
as  in  most  of  the  cases  rej)orted  in  the  State  Trials.  It  charges 
her  with  "  knowing  John  Hicks  to  be  a  fidse  traitor,  and  as 
such  traitorously  to  have  conspired  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  king,  and  war,  rebellion  and  insurrection  to  have  levied  and 
raised  against  him  within  the  kingdom;  and  that  she  on  the  28th 
day  of  July  in  the  first  year  &c*  the  said  John  Hicks  in  her  own 
house  secretly  and  traitorously  did  entertain,  conceal,  comfort, 
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uphold  and  maintain  &c.''  ^^  And  that  to  the  said  John  Hicks, 
meat  and  drink,  traitorously,  she  did  give  and  deliver  &c.^ 

Full  notice  of  the  charge  against  her  was  given  her  in  the 
indictment;  but  illegal  evidence  was  corruptly  and  oppressively 
admitted  to  support  it.  No  evidence  could  be*  legal  till  the  re- 
cord of  the  conviction  of  John  Hicks  was  produced.  He  never 
was  tried;  yet  she  was  convicted.  It  was  argued  on  her  trial,  as 
a  justification  of  the  prosecution,  that  those  who  received  trai- 
tors were  as  guilty  as  those  who  advised  or  procured  treason  to 
be  committed. 

An  argument  was  correcdy  deduced  from  particular  laws  of 
the  United  States,  shewing  that  they  made  particular  provisions 
on  this  subject:  punishing  in  a  particular  manner  rescuers  of 
persons  convicted  of  treason,  murder  or  other  capiml  crimes, 
and  rescuers  of  persons  committed  for  any  of  the  said  oflFcnces, 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  on  the  former  and  only  fine 
and  imprisonment  on  the  latter;  which  proved  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature  to  be  that  those  provisions  were  necessary;  and 
that  accessories,  if  at  all  punishable,  were  only  so  by  special  laws 
made  for  the  purpose;  of  this,  however,  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

The  -gentleman  went  on  to  shew  that  the  common  law  could 
not  be  brought  to  aid  them  to  make  that  treason  which  was  not 
so  before:  to  make  an  act  of  accessorial  agency  amount  to  trea- 
son, though  not  so  without  it.  They  have  admitted  fully,  that 
the  common  law  cannot  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  a  crime,  which  is  not  so  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  But  the}-  admit  that 
the  common  law,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  technical  phrases  in 
the  constitution,  is  so  far  in  force,  as  to  direct  the  sense  or  mean- 
ing of  certain  crimes  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  trials  for 
those  crimes.  For  instance,  if  a  statute  sav  that  ^^  if  a  man 
commit  murder  he  shall  be  punished  so  and  so,  and  the  consti- 
tution say  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  (except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment) shall  be  by  jur)',"  the  common  law  must  be  resort- 
ed to  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  murder:  and  as  the  part}' 
accused  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  the  common  law  must  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  trial  and  the  word  jury.  The  common  law  informs 
how  many  men  shall  constitute  a  jur)*:  that  it  shall  consist  of 
twelve.  It  says  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  un- 
less on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or 
on  confession  in  open  court*  The  common  law  must  be  resorted 
to  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  convicted.  It  explains  it  to  mean 
that  the  jiuy  must  be  unanimous  to  find  him  guilty.  But  that  be- 
yond the  effect  of  those  technical  phrases,  which  express  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  government,  the  common  law  has  not 
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been  adopted  under  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Dees 
It  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  no  man  can  be 
guilty  of  an  oflFence  against  the  United  States  merely  at  com- 
mon law?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
as  existing  in  Great  Britain,'  cannot  be  applied  here  so  as  to  make 
that  an  offence  which  is  not  so  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States?  Can  the  common  law  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  explain  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  that  a  crime  which 
would  not  be  so  without  it?  On  that  point  I  can  readily  declare 
to  the  gentlemen  that  I  have  always  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
which  they  declare  themselves  to  hold.  I  never  did  consider  that 
any  thing  could  be  prosecuted  as  a  crime  against  the  United 
States,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  the  constitution,  or  some  law 
enacted  pursuant  to  it.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
judge  CfuvtCy  declared  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  againft 
Robert  Worrall  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  Tench  Coxe  the  com- 
missioner of  the  revenue,  reported  by  Dallas^  vol.  3.  p\  384. 

He  ssdd  that  though  this  offence  was  highly  injurious  to  mo- 
rals and  deserving  the  severest  punishment,  yet  it  was  not 
punishable  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
therefore  as  it  was  an  indictment  at  common  law,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  in  the  federal  courts.  He  would  not  say  whether  the 
offence  at  that  time  were  punishable  in  a  state  court.  It  has  how- 
ever been  held  that  these  sorts  of  offences  may  be  punished  ia 
the  state  courts;  and  it  is  so  held  by  the  party  in  power. 

There  is  an  indictment  depending  in  a  court  in  Connecticut 
against  a  judge  of  that  state  for  speaking  words  of  disrespect 
against  Mr.  Jefferson*  But  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  this 
offence,  being  founded  on  common  law  principles,  could  not  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Hay. — They  will  make  nothing  of  that*  prosecution. 

Mr.  Martin. — No  principle  of  the  common  law  can  be  ap- 
plied which  the  constitution  does  not  recognise  or  laws  pursuant 
to  it  authorize.  When  the  constitution  says  that  '*  treason  shall 
consist  in  lewing  war  or  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,^'  it  is  clear  that  the  person 
who  merely  advises  either  of  those  crimes  is  not  considered  as 
an  actor,  and  therefore  cannot  be  guilty  of  it;  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  respecting  accessories,  not  having  been  adopt- 
ed in  it,  cannot  apply  here. 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  they  do  not  support  this  construC' 
tion  by  the  common  law,  but  by  common  sense;  that  he  is  guilty  in 
"-^foro  co^U^'*  as  David  was  guilty  of  slaying  Uriah  the  Hittite 
with  the  sword;  and  that  being  so,  he  is  equally  tiuilty  in  "^r© 
secuti,^^  But  as  Foster  says,  the  offences  are  specifically  different. 
Though  the  accessorial  offence  may  be  as  injurious  to  society 
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and  as  atrocious  in  its  nature,  yet  the  facts  which  constitute  it 
are  essentially  different  from  the  acts  done  by  the  immediate 
actor.  The  equality  of  guilt  does  not  constitute  identity  of  facts. 
It  does  not  prove  that  he  vfho  advised  the  fact  made  the  war* 
The  constitution  lays  it  down  expressly  that  those  only,  who 
commit  the  fact  by  levying  war  or  adhering  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  guilty 
of  treason;  and  I  have  already  assigned  sufficient  reasons  why 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  should  have  thus  limited  the  of- 
fence of  treason  and  prevented  those  constructive  treasons  which 
bad  been  so  often  made  the  engine  of  the  most  cruel  oppression. 

The  gentleman  concerned  with  me  correctly  observed  in  his 
argument  that  when  a  statute  created  a  felony,  the  common  law 
was  ingrafted  upon  it;  and  that  advisers  and  procurers  before 
and  receivers  and  comforters  after  the  fact  would  in  such  a 
case  be  punishable  as  accessories  of  course;  that  a  statute  made 
in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  or  to  supply  its  defects,  must 
be  expounded  according  to  it;  and  therefore  if  a  statute  make  an 
act,  which  was  criminal  at  common  law,  felony,  the  same  conse- 
quences would  follow  as  if  it  were  felony  at  common  law 

On  the  observations  which  he  made  on  this  point,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  (Mr.  Wirt)  made  some  illiberal 
animadversions.  Among  other  remarks  mingled  with  asperity 
he  accused  him  of  adducing  as  authority  the  mere  argument  of 
counsel*  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  insinuate  (because  Hobert, 
among  other  authorities,  was  referred  to  in  the  case  cited  by 
my  friend  from  10  State  Trials^  p.  436.  and  he  could  not  procure 
the  book,)  that  we  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  But  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  shew  that  my  respectable  friend  was 
not  incorrect  in  his  statement  of  the  law;  but  that  if  you  consider 
the  whole  of  his  argument  he  was  clearly  right.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion to  the  observations  of  the  counsel  (Mr.  Hume  Campbell) 
I  will  only  remark  that  the  court  acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of 
his  argument;  and  it  was  reasonable  in  Mr.  IVickham  to  suppose 
that  what  was  admitted  to  be  authoritv  there  would  be  admitted 
to  be  so  here. 

He  observed  that  the  rule,  that  "  when  a  felony  is  created  by 
statute,  accessories  to  it,  though  not  named,  are  punishable  and 
that  all  legal  consequences  of  felony  are  attached  to  it  by  the 
common  law,  except  where  the  specud  Jiature  of  the  act  leads  to  a 
different  conclusions^  is  illustrated  by  the  decision  on  the  28th 
Sen*  8th  chap*  15.  which  makes />irac^  an  offence  not  punisha- 
ble at  common  law,  felony;  that  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged 
that  as  this  nvas  not  a  common  law  offence^  and  not  made  in 
imitation  or  supply  of  it,  it  should  not  be  construed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law;  and  therefore  that  accessories  to  it 
were  not  punishable.  Harvkins  in  his  1st  vol.  P.  C.chap.  37.  sec- 
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tion  6  and  7.  {p.  15o.)  says  .that  in  the  exposition  of  this  statule, 
it  has  been  holden,  first,  that  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence so  as  to  make  that  which  was  before  a  felony  only  by  the  rivil 
law  now  become  a  felony  by  the  common  law;  for  it  must  be  sdll 
alleged  as  done  upon  the  sea,  and  is  no  way  cognisable  by  the 
common  law  but  only  by  virtue  of  this  statute."  ^  From  the 
same  ground  also  it  follows,  that  no  persons  shall,  in  respect  of 
the  statute,  be  construed  to  be,  or  punished  as,  accessories  to 
piracies  before  or  after,  as  they  might  have  been  if  it  had  been 
made  a  felony  by  the  statute-^that  accessories  to  piracy  being 
neither  expressly  named  in  the  statute,  nor  by  construction  in- 
cluded in  it  remain  as  before."  [See  before  1  voL  p.  549.] 

This  statute  declares  that  all  felonies  and  robberies,  &c«  upon 
the  sea,  &c.  where  the  admiralty  have  power,  authority  or 
jurisdiction  shall  be  inquired,  tried,  heard,  determined  and 
judged  in  such  shires  and  places  in  the  realm*-in  like  form  and 
condition  as  if  such  offence  or  offences  had  been  committed  or 
done  in  or  upon  the  land."  It  proceeds  further  to  state  that  the 
commissions  to  the  admirals  and  others  to  be  appointed  should 
^^  authorize  them  to  hear  and  determine  such  offences  after  the 
common  course  of  the  law  of  the  land,  used  for  felonies  or  robbe- 
ries done  and  committed  upon  the  same."  It  further  provides  that 
they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  felons  for  felonies  committed 
on  the  'and;  and  that  those  that  should  be  convict  of  any  such 
offence,  by  verdict,  confession,  &:c.  "  shall  have  and  suffer  such 
pains  of  death,  losses  of  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  as  if  they  had 
been  attainted  and  convicted  of  such  offence  done  upon  the 
land," 

Here  is  an  act  declaring  that  persons  guilty  of  piracy  shall 
suffer  the  same  pains  and  forfeitures  as  if  they  had  committed 
these  acts  of  violence  and  robberv  on  the  land;  but  it  makes  no 
mention  of  accessories  before  or  after  the  fact;  and  therefore 
the  courts  of  that  countr)'  construed  it  not  to  extend  to  them. 

The  constitution  declares  certain  specific  acts  to  be  punishable: 
the  making  oi  actual  war,  and  an  actual  adb.ertnce  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

But  the  constitution  does  not  say  that  advising,  procuring,  &c. 
those  acts  to  be  committed,  shall  be  treason.  The  inference 
therefore  is  natural  and  inevitable,  that  such  advisers  and  procu- 
rers are  not  traitors  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution 
according  to  the  maxim  ^'  cxprcssio  laiius  est  exciiiah  alterius.''^ 

But  even  if,  as  they  have  argued,  common  law  principles  were 
to  be  applied  to  expound  the  constitution,  if  I  understand  them 
rightly,  they  are  a  strong  authority  to  shew  that  accessories  arc- 
not  punishable;  and  that  those  persons  only  who  do  the  acts  ol 
levying  war  and  adherence  to  enemies  arc  so.  No  principle  of 
the  common  law  is  more  clearly  understood  than  that  the  exprcs- 
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910B  of  one  thing  is  an  exclusion  of  another  especially  in  penal 
laws. 

The  best  authorities  shew  our  construction  to  be  correct:  that 
no  person  is  punishable  but  those  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
constitution.  How  easy  was  it  for  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, if  they  intended  to  make  accessories  before  and  after  the 
fact,  equally  as  punishable  as  principals,  to  have  done  so.  Would 
they  not  have  'said  that  accessories  before  and  after  should  be  as 
guilty  as  the  principal  actors?  Would  they  not  have  said  that 
diose  who  aided  and  abetted  traitors  before  the  fact,  or  those 
who  afterwards  received  and  comforted  them,  should  be  guilty  of 
treason?  They  have  said  no  such  thing.  They  have  confined  the 
crime  to  actors  only,  as  in  the  cases  of  piracy.  They  have  mentioned 
two  cases  or  kinds  of  acts  whiih  should  constitute  the  guilt  of 
treason;  and  as  far  as  the  principles  of  the  common  law  apply, 
they  t'xcludv  entirely  nil  olhtr  kinds  except  those  two  thus  ex- 
pressed: for  if  am  other  kind  had  been  intended  to  constitute 
treason  the \  would  have  Ixen  also  t-xpiessed. 

Aguin  sir,  a  most  pow^Tful  argument,  to  prove  the  legislative 
exposition  of  the  constitution,  is  deducible  from  the  act  of  con- 
gress referred  to  !)y  the  gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject. 
He  ohser\-ed  that  it  was  clear  and  evident,  from  a  law  passed  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  that  the  legislature  did  not 
consider  that  an  accessory  would  be  guilty  as  a  traitor  under  the 
constitution  as  he  would  be  in  Great  Britain;  because  thev  made  a 
special  provision  that  if  any  person  should  break  gaol  and  rescue 
therefrom  any  person  convicted  of  treason,  he  should  be  punished 
with  death.  Sir,  in  Great  Britain^the  rescuing  of  a  person,  con- 
victed of  treason,  is  treason;  and  if  the  construction  for  which  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  now  contend  h.id  been  deemed  cor- 
rect by  the  legislature,  this  provision  would  have  l>een  superflu- 
ous, and  therefore  would  not  have  been  made. 

But  this  act  of  congress  goes  still  further  and  provides  that  if 
any  person  shall  by  force  stft  at  liberty  or  rescue  any  person  com- 
milted  but  not  convicted  for  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  [treason 
being  included]  ever\'  person  so  ofFendiug  shall  on  conviction  be 
punished  in  a  small  Jine — only  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  a  year.  Sir,  in  Great  Britain  the  man  who  breaks 
open  a  gaol  and  lets  out  a  person  committed  therein  for  treason, 
is  a  traitor,  provided  the  person  let  out  or  rescued  be  afterwards 
convicted  of  treason.  If  our  legislature  had  considered  a  rescuer 
as  guilty  of  treason  and  punishable  with  death,  would  they,  have 
passed  a  law  inflicting  on  him  only  the  trivial  punishment  of 
year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars?  and  yet 
he  cannot  be  punished  twice  for  it.  If  in  truth  and  reality  the  re- 
ceiver and  protector  of  a  traitor  were  guilty  of  treason  under  the 
constitution,  how  came  the  legislature  to  provide  so  small  a  pun- 
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ishment  for  the  person  who  breaks  open  gaol  and  rescues  a  traitoH 
How  inconsistent  and  improper  is  the  infliction  of  so  moderate 
a  punishment  on  the  gaolbreaker  and  rescuer,  if  the  mere  re- 
ceiver or  comforter  of  a  traitor  before  he  is  put  in  prison  at  all  b 
punishable  with  death.  He  who  forcibly  opposes  the  laws  and 
rescues  a  traitor  from  gaol  is  only  punished  with  imprisoDment 
not  exceeding  a  year  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; while  he  who  merely  receives  or  comforts  the  traitorbefore 
he  is  committed  for  the  crime  or  after  he  has  made  his  escape, 
is  punishable  with  death!  because  in  Great  Britain,  he  who,  re- 
ceives or  comforts  persons  guilty  of  treason,  is  a  traitor  and 
punished  with  death;  as  the  unfortunate  lady  Lisle  was* 

And  if  our  constitution  embrace  no  other  acts  as  amounting 
to  treason  than  what  are  expressly  mentioned  in  it,  it  results  of 
necessity  that  only  the  two  offences  of  actually  Irvying  VHxr 
against,  and  of  adhering  to  the  enemies  of,  the  United  States 
constitute  treason.  This  is  in  my  mind  conclusive  to  shew  that 
our  construction  is  correct;  and  that  accessories  before  or  after 
the  fact  were  not  contemplated  by  the  constitution  as  traitors. 

We  see  what  a  system  of  oppression,  persecution  and  tyranny 
was  formerly  adopted  in  Great  Britain  by  the  means  of  construc- 
tive treason  and  corrupt  and  pliant  judges.  Blackstone  speaks  of 
them  in  terms  of  reprobation;  l)ut  he  says  what  has  been  urged, 
in  this  case,  that  those  severe  laws  and  punishments  were  adopted 
and  put  in  force  propter  cdium  delicti  for  the  suppression  of  crimes. 
But  if  he  bad  said  that  they  arose  from  the  servile  disposition  of  un- 
principled judges  to  gratify  tyrannical  kings,  to  extend  the  doctrine 
of  cohsvructive  treason,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  right. 

The  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons,  the  rule  that  all  are  prin- 
cipals in  treason,  and  that  whatever  in  case  of  felony  would  ren- 
der a  man  auiaccessory  will  in  case  of  treason  make  him  a  princi- 
pal, orginated  in  the  worst  of  times,  in  the  most  tyrannical 
reigns,  and  when  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  judges  sat  in  the 
English  courts;  as  has  been  most  ably  and  clearly  shewn  by 
judge  Tucker  in  his  notes  in  the  4th  volume  of  Blaekstone's 
Commentaries.  Judge  Tucker  has  by  this  invaluable  work 
erected  to  himself  a  monument  much  more  durable  than  marble 
or  bra  s.  Marble  may  be  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time  or 
the  elements;  brass  may  be  coiToded  and  mouldered  into  atoms; 
but  the  name  of  Tucker  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  press  shall  be 
able  to  communicate  events;  shall  be  transmitted  from  age  to 
age  and  revered  to  the  latest  period  of  time  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  for  his  great  and  glorious  efforts  in  setding  the 
law  of  trL-ason  under  the  constitution.  Yes  sir;  as  long  as  the 
principles  of  civil  li!Kriy  shall  be  admired  by  posterity  his  name 
•^vill  be  blessed  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors. 
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He  has  in  the  most  enlightened  manner  demonstrated  that  the 
principles  adopted  in  Great  Britain  are  not  law;  that  they  were 
adopted  in  the  most  corrupt  and  arbitrary  times,  whose  examples 
ought  not  to  be  quoted.  He  shews  that  this  doctrine  lay  dormant 
from  the  year  1488  to  the  year  1554,  when  it  was  revived  upon 
the  trial  of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary*  Stanford,  queen's  serjeant,  author  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  was  one  of  the  prosecutors  and  very  active 
agunst  the  accused.  He  brought  forward  those  principles  when 
corrupt  judges  sat,  (Brumley  chief  justice,  sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
sir  Roger  Cholmley  and  others,)  and  in  a  reign  which  destroyed 
almost  all  law  and  civil  liberty.  Asa  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  chief  justice  of  one  of  the  courts. 
He  published  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown  six  years  after>vards  (in  1560); 
in  which  to  gratify  the  malice  and  vengeance  of  the  crown,  he 
takes  care  to  state  this  principle  as  law.  But  judge  Tucker  has 
corrected  it,  and,  by  tracing  the  doctrine  to  its  prime  source, 
shewn  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  it  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  the  writers  who  notice  it  as  a  general  principle 
have  like  him  attempted  to  trace  the  doctrine  to  its  origin  or  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  law, 
or  when  the  principle  was  first  attempted  to  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion; and  they  generally  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  monarch  in 
their  writings.  But  judge  Tucker  has  most  clearly  shewn  that 
the  position  laid  down  in  Stanford  is  incorrect;  that  after  him 
Coke,  who  was  as  bloody  minded  as  any  of  them,  lays  down  the 
same  principle  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  at  its 
height;  and  that  Hawkins  and  Hale  take  it  up  after  them;  and 
just  as  a  flock  of  sheep  jump  over  the  fence  one  after  another, 
they  adopt  this  doctrine  in  general  terms,  merely  referring  to  the 
preceding  authorities  without  examination  or  explanation. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  reading  it,  but  refer  your  Hon- 
ours and  the  gentlemen  to  this  very  valuable  work  at  large. 

But  judge  Tucker  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  diligent, 
able  and  critical  examination  of  this  doctrine.  He  improves  it 
with  many  remarks  and  reflections  no  less  pertinent  and  striking 
than  they  are  profound  and  judicious.  He  states  solemn  and 
awful  truths.     He  depicts  in  lively  colours  the  evils  and  dan- 

Srs,  to  the  present  and  future  ages,  to  be  apprehended  from 
:tion,  which  is  the  same  at  all  times  sg;id  places.  He  points  out 
the  oppression  that  may  be  practised  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment by  one  party  over  another;  that  innocence  can  be  no  secu- 
rity against  vindictive  persecution;  that  the  innocent  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  rage  of  the  prevailing  party;  and  if  the  other  party 
come  into  power,  they  will  retort  their  vengeance  on  the  opposite 
party;  that  the  prevailing  faction  will  destroy  a  man  with  as  little 
leeling  as  a  philosopher  will  observe  a  rat  in  an  airpump  strug- 
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_  widi  death  under  his  ezperiments;  and  that  eyety  Teatige 
of  freedom  may  be  utterly  destroyed  in  the  fury  of  conten^qg 
parties. 

But  I  trust  that  such  monstrous  doctrines  will  never  be  esta- 
blished here.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  feel  a  doubt  that  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  will  recognise  the  opinion  of  thiB 
enlightened  judge;  and  that  they  will  never  give  into  the  odd- 
struction  which  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  have  so  zed- 
ouslv  maintained. 

The  authority  oil  Eust^  p.  100.,  before  cited,  proves  that  advis- 
ing procuring  and  abetting  lo  IcV)-  war  is  not  levying  war;  that 
the  war  must  be  actually  levied  by  the  person  advised,  or  the  ad- 
viser cannot  be  a  traitor  merely  on  atcoimi  of  an  ineffectual  ad- 
vice and  encouragement;  and  if  nothing  be  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  advice,  there  is  an  end  of  the  case;  and  the  adviser, 
however  criminal  his  conduct,  would  be  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
treason.  There  must  be  some  person  who  levies  the  war;  and 
then  by*"  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  wherever  it  prevails, 
the  adviser  or  procurer  will  after  this  conviction  be  liable  to  be 
prosecuted. 

In  Bacoii^s  Abridgment^  title  Treason^  under  the  subdivision  of 
lev)  ing  ^var  against  the  kinp:,  it  is  laid  down  that  '*  as  the  words 
of  this  clause  are  '  doth  levy  ivar^  a  conspiracy  with  a  design  of 
levying  war  a^^ainst  the  king,  does  not  amount  to  an  overt  act  of 
this  species  ol*  treasonj^ir  this  offence  cannot  he  ivithout  an  actual 
levying-  of  rvarJ*^  Again  he  says,  that  **  ever\'  assembling  of  a 
number  of  men,  though  thev  are  armed  with  weapons  offensive 
and  defensive,  is  not  such  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  as 
is  within  this  clause.  Again  in  another  clause  he  saith  that  *^  the 
statute  25  Edward  3.  bv  which  it  is  declared  *'  that  if  anv  man 
doth  ride  armed  openly  or  secretly,  with  a  number  of  armed 
men  against  any  other  to  slay  him  or  to  rob  him  or  to  take  and 
detain  him,  until  he  pay  a  fine  or  a  ransom  for  his  deliverance,  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  king  and  his  counsel,  that  in  this  case  it 
be  adjudged  high  treason;  but  that  it  be  adjudged  felony  or 
trespass  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  heretofore  used,  and 
according  to  what  the  case  may  require."  So  that  the  offence 
must  be  clearlv,  without  inference  or  deduction,  within  the  act 
of  parliament  or  it  cannot  be  treason;  for  the  statute  cannot  be 
taken  constructively.  The  charge  of  levying  war  can  never  be 
supported  but  by  proof  that  war  has  actually  been  levied. 

It  is  a  rule  well  established  that  penal  statutes  of  any  kind 
should  be  strictly  construed.  In  Leaches  Croivn  Luiv^  p.  234» 
in  the  case  of  the  king  v.  Ann  Guy,  on  an  indictment  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  money,  this  principle  was  established.  She  was  in- 
dicted as  an  accessor}'  after  the  fact  in  receiving  two  guineas, 
she  well  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen. 
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The  statutes  of  3  William  and  Mary  c.  9.  sec.  4.  and  5  Ann  c. 
31*  sec.  5.  say  that  "  whoever  shall  buy  or  receive  any  goods  or 
chattels  that  shall  be  feloniously  stolen,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
stolcD,  shall  be  deemed  an  accessory  alter  the  fact  to  such  felony. 
She  was  indicted  under  this  law,  but  Mr.  baron  Eyre  said  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  an  accessory  after  the 
fact  for  receiving  money;  that  money  cannot  be  well  considered  as 
goods  or  chattels  within  the  meaning  of  these  acts*  It  might  have 
been  urged  in  this  case  that  money  was  the  same  thing  as 
/roods  and  chattels;  that  the  two  guineas  were  in  fact  goods  and 
chattels;  that  they  were  the  same  as  any  goods  of  that  value; 
and  that,  as  stealing  money  came  within  the  mischief  certainly 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  those  acts  of  parliament  as  much  as 
stealing  any  goods  and  chattels,  it  ought  to  he  considered  as  be- 
ing within  those  acts;  that  it  was  as  desirable  to  prevent  the  steal- 
ing of  money  as  other  property,  and  therefore  to  punish  the  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  money  as  much  as  the  receivers  of*  stolen 
ffoods;  that  no  argument  could  apply  to  the  prevention  or  pun- 
ishment of  the  offence  in  one  case  that  would  not  extend  to  the 
other.  But  the  court  said  that  penal  laws  must  be  strictly  constru- 
ed; and  as  money  was  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to 
be  construed  to  have  been  contemplated  by  those  statutes. 

These,  and  many  other  cases  that  might  be  adduced,  shew  how 
extremely  cautious  and  strict  judges  are  in  the  construction  of 
penal  laws.  This  caution,  which  is  laudable  in  all  cases,  is  the 
more  necessary  where  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  the  go- 
vernment is  opposed  to  a  single  individual. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between 
the  United  States  and  the  people,  binding  and  obliging  them- 
selves, that  they  will  not  proceed  against  any  person  ior  high 
treason,  unless  he  shall  actually  levy  war  against  them  or  adhere 
to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  government 
is  bound  by  this  compact  tu  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  This 
compact,  securing  this  among  other  rights  to  the  people,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  and  binding  on  the  judges  in  all  the 
states,  notwithstanding  any  state  constitution  or  laws.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  court,  before  which  a  citizen  is  prosecuted  for  this 
offence,  to  consider  the  evidence  against  him  and  compare  it 
with  the  constitutional  provision,  and  see  that  he  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  question  whether  this  court  have 
a  right  to  d^irect  the  jury  in  this  case,  or  to  consider  and  decide 
on  our  motion. 

This  is  the  first  place  where  a  doubt  was  ever  expressed  whe- 
ther the  court  had  a  right  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  overt  act 
of  treason  laid  m  the  indictment.  It  hjs  not  only  the  right 
but  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  it  to  instruct  them  on  the  law  re* 
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spectings  the  overt  act,  but  not  as  to  the  question  whether  it  be 
proved  at  all  or  not»  or  proved  as  laid  in  the  indictment;  for  that 
inquiry  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury*  The  cases  are  very 
distinct.  The  right  of  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  facta  can  never 
be  questioned.  Their  right  to  decide  on  facts  when  blended  with 
law  is  clear.  But  still  it  is  equally  incontestible  that  the  court  has 
the  right  to  decide  what  the  law,  arising  on  the  facts  proved,  is. 
The  jury  alone  can  decide  the  question  whether  there  have  been 
an  overt  act.    The  court  only  has  the  right  to  say  what  in  hw 
constitutes  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  The  jury  having  this 
right  have  heard  all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  proaecutioo; 
and  gentlemen  insist  that  there  was  an  overt  act  of  war  commit- 
ted on  Blannerhassett^s  island.    The  court  is  applied  to,  to  in- 
struct the  jury,  that  though  they  may  believe  all  the  facta  which 
have  been  sworn  to  before  them  to  be  perfectly  true  and  cor- 
rect, yet  they  do  not  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  We 
say  that  the  fact  being  proved  by  their  own  evidence,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  deny  that  colonel  Burr  was  not  at  Blannerhassett's 
islsuid,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
ofl^  when  the  act,  said  to  have  been  done  there  happened,  on  the 
indictment  on  which  colonel  Burr  is  now  standing  on  his  triaL 
no  evidence  can  be  admitted  of  facts  that  took  place  not  on  the 
island  but  down  the  river.  We  pray  the  court,  on  general  princi- 
ples, to  instruct  the  jury  that  though  the  facts  given  in  evidence 
be  fully  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  yet  in  law  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  actual  levying  of  war.  For  whether  the  acts 
proved  or  admitted  to  be  true  amount  to  levying  war  or  not  is 
certainly  a  question  of  law.  Levying  of  war,  like  other  offences, 
consists  of  fact  and  of  law.  The  facts  are  the  proper  province  of 
the  jury  to  determine;  but  the  law  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
court.  The  jury  are  bound  to  decide,  according  to  their  sincere 
conviction  of  the  evidence,  whether  the  alleged  facts  be  true; 
and  the  court  is  hound  to  state  the  law  to  the  jur)-   and   say 
whether  those  facts,  if  true,  be  criminal  or  not.  The  question  of 
law  may  be  brought  before  the  court  in  three  difFerent  ways: 
First.  The  jury  may  find  a  special  verdict  in  which  they  may 
state  certain  facts  and  submit  the  law  arising  on  the  facts  thus 
found  by  themseh  es  to  the  court.  Secondly.  It  may  be  brought 
before  the  court  by  a  demurrer  to  evidence:  that  is,  the  part}* 
may  state  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward,  and 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  it  and  other  facts  which  the 
jury  would  have  a  right  to  infer  from  those  actually  proved,  he 
may  call  on  the  court  to  decide  on  the  legal  elFect  of  the  eri- 
dence  thus  adduced. 

Chief  Justice. — Was  there  ever  a  demurrer  to  evidence  in  a 
criminal  case? 
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Mr.  Martin— Though  it  be  not  the  practice,  I  presume 
that  if  there  be  no  positive  authority  against  it,  there  is  no 
principle  to  forbid  it. 

Mr.  Hay. — If  a  demurrer  to  evidence  were  admitted,  what 
would  become  of  the  jury? 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  took  place.  Mr.  Martin  ob- 
served that  the  law  was  general  without  exception,  and  that  the 
general  effect  of  demurrer  to  evidence  was  to  withdraw  the 
decision  of  the  case  from  the  jury,  the  facts  being  admitted  by 
it;  that  the  jury  were  bound  by  law  in  criminal  as  well  as  in 
civil  cases;  but  he  added  that  he  must  be  candid  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  the  law  as  generally  stated  in  the  books  was  against 
him  on  this  point  though  he  thought  it  difficult  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  a  demurrer  to  evidence  in  criminal 
cases.  He  then  proceeded: 

A  third  method  is  to  admit  that  all  the  facts  sworn  to  are 
true,  and  then  to  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  jur\'  what  the 
law  is  as  to  those  facts;  as  in  this  case  we  move  the  court  to  in- 
struct the  jury  on  two  principal  grounds:  First,  that  there  was 
act  a  fact  committed  on  Blannerhassctt's  island  that  went  to 
prove  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  The  other  ground  of  appli- 
tion  to  the  court  is  the  inadmissibility  of  the  testimony  proving 
acts  done  elsewhere.  The  indictment  charges  him  as  an  actor 
on  the  island;  and  the  evidence  of  what  was  said  or  done  else- 
where proves  him  to  be  an  accessorial  agent  onl)^  We  insist 
that  no  evidence  of  acts  or  declarations  which  took  place  or 
were  uttered  after  he  left  the  island  can  be  relevant  testimony 
to  charge  colonel  Burr  as  an  immediate  actor  on  the  island. 
There  was  no  act  of  war  levied  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland. 
But  if  war  had  been  levied  there,  how  could  it  prove  that  colo- 
nel Burr  was  guilty  of  levying  it  on  Blannerhassett's  island?  I 
admit  such  evidence  under  this  indictment  would  be  contrary 
to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Vaughan;  which  we  suppose  he 
will  admit  to  be  law  as  he  said  it  was  according  to  common 
sense.  For  if  he  were  guilty  of  one  offence  in  taking  away  the 
customhouse  barge,  that  was  no  evidence  to  prove  another:  that 
he  cruised  in  the  Loyal  Clencariie  against  the  king's  subjects; 
which  was  the  offence  laid  in  the  indictment. 

Gendemen  contend  that  conversations  and  acts  of  the  ac- 
cused elsewhere  ought  to  be  received  in  evidence  to  induce 
the  jury  to  believe  it  probable  that  he  committed  an  act  of  trea- 
son on  Blannerhassett's  island.  We  insist  that  they  must  prove 
mct9  on  the  island  to  support  their  indictment;  and  that  no  acts 
or  declarations,  confessions  or  expressions  of  any  kind  else- 
where, can  be  admitted  against  him.  The  question  is  whether 
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colonel  Burr  committed  an  act  of  levying'  war  on  t!ie  island^  md 
not,  what  he  may  have  said  or  done  elsewhere.  Even  if  he  had 
said  fifty  times  that  he  was  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and 
guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  it  could  not  be  given  in 
evidence  against  him.  They  must  prove  an  overt  act  by  two  wit- 
nesses; but  his  own  confessions,  however  often  made,  could  not 
prove  an  overt  act,  and  would' not  be  received  against  him  un- 
less possibly  in  confirmation  of  an  overt  act  previously  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  But  I  am  of  opinion  myself  that  there  they 
could  not  be  admitted  even  for  that  purpose. 

But  lest  there  should  be  a  doubt  in  your  Honour's  mind, 
from  a  part  of  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell  reported  to  have 
been  delivered  on  the  trial  of  Fries,  I  Will  read  another  part 
of  that  opinion  to  explain  his  sentiments.  It  is  stated  that  he 
said  ^  that  after  an  overt  act  had  been  proved,  diey  had  permit- 
ted confessions  of  the  accused  made  before  a  magistrate  to  be 
received  as  corroborative  testimony  against  him;**  and  that  he 
txAA  the  j^uy  **  you  will  consider  whether  any  part  of  this  con- 
fession has  not  before  been  proved  by  two  witnesses;  if  it  has, 
it  goes  to  corroborate  what  they  say." 

But  judge  Iredell  declares  in  the  same  opinion  (Friex^s  TriaL, 
172.)  **  that  confessions  out  of  court  if  proved  by  an  hundred 
witnesses  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction;  that 
danger  is  wisely  avoided."  In  other  parts  of  it  he  is  stated  to 
have  said  that  confessions  could  in  no  event  be  admitted  ^ut  in 
confirmation  of  what  had  before  been  proved  by  two  witnesses. 
But  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  in  my  judgment  the 
law  is  not  so;  that  such  confessions  cannot  be  evidence  in  the 
United  States;  nor  do  I  believe  that  judge  Iredell,  whose  know- 
ledge was  so  great  and  judgment  so  correct,  ever  said  so.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  report  arising  from  the  misconcep- 
tion or  carelessness  of  the  person  who  took  notes  of  the  trial. 

But  admitting  that  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell  is  what  it  is 
expressed  to  be,  he  confined  it  to  the  confession  of  the  accused 
before  a  magistrate;  for  so  the  whole  ought  to  be  undtrstood; 
which  excludes  all  confessions  or  declarations  made  elsewhere. 
We  must  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  we  examine  the 
subject  further.  The  construction  contended  for  would  be  a  vi- 
olation of  the  constitution  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Our  constitution  requires  proof  of  the  overt  act  by  two  witnes- 
ses. If  two  witnesses  do  accordingly  prove  it,  and  the  jury  be- 
lieve them,  the  confession  of  the  accused  will  then  be  unneces- 
sary; and  if  the  jury  do  not  believe  the  two  witnesses,  they 
must  be  ready  to  acquit  the  prisoner;  and  then  the  confession 
ought  not  to  be  received  in  addition  to  their  evidence,  and  to 
support  testimony  which  the  jury  would  otherwise  disregard; 
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for  otherwise  the  accused  will  be  made  the  instrument  of  his 
own  condemnation.  I  believe  th  t  it  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  thus  to  aid  the  testi- 
mony of  these  two  witnesses;  for  the  obvious  import  of  these 
words  "  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimonxf  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession 
in  of>en  courf^  is,  that  before  any  man  can  be  convicted,  an 
overt  act  must  be  proved  against  him  by  two  ^itnesse^  worthy 
of  credit,  and  whom  the  jury  would  believe  on  their  own  evi- 
dence alone.  This  is  the  only  safe  construction  for  the  citizen, 
and  is  exclusive  of  all  other  confessions  except  those  made  in 
open  court,  and  of  all  other  testimony  than  of  witnesses 
whom  the  jury  will  believe  on  their  own  credit. 

If  the  testimony  of  any  but  two  witnesses  to  be  confided  in  by 
the  jur\'  be  admissible,  and  the  confession  of  the  accused  be  re- 
ceived in  confirmation  of  what  the  jury  wouid  not  otherwise  be- 
lieve, the  accused  Svill  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction. 
If  the  jury  believed  the  declaration  of  only  one  witness  and  dis^ 
regarded  the  testimony  of  the  other,  and  the  confession  of  the 
accused  were  admitted  as  confirmatory  testimony,  the  party 
would  be  the  victim  of  his  own  confession.  The  jury  might 
disbelieve  both  witnesses;  but  if  it  were  then  proved  that  he 
had  acknowledged  the  offence,  they  might  credit  these  two 
witnesses;  so  that  in  truth  and  reality  they  would  condemn  the 
accused  on  his  confession  only.  Judges  have  never  allowed 
confessions  before  magistrates  in  evidence  to  prove  the  overt 
act  charged  against  the  accused.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

^  We  have  the  authority  of  Vaughan's  case  not  only  to  shew 
that  evidence  of  an  overt  act,  not  charged,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted (unless  to  confirm  acts  laid  and  proved j,  but  also  to 
prove  that  the  court  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  declare  the  crimi- 
nality of  facts  found  or  adipitted  to  be  true;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  what 
facts  are  true.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  court  to  declare  what  acts  constitute  a  levying  of 
war.  The  gentlemen  in  effect  admit  it.  But  in  order  to  evade 
the  effect  of  the  admission  they  eagerly  resort  to  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Svvartwout,  as 
deciding  the  character  of  the  crime  of  Itvying  war,  and  as 
binding  on  this  court  and  jury.  By  referring  to  that  opinion 
and  admitting  it  to  be  correct  in  stating  what  is  a  levying  of 
war,  they  admit  in  the  strongest  terms  that  this  court  has  the 
power,  and  that  it  is  its  duty,  to  declare  what  constitutes  a  levy- 
ing of  war;  and  consequently  to  decide  whether  the  acts  proved 
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or  admitted  to  have  been  done  on  Blannerhassett's  island  did 
amount  to  an*  act  of  levying  wan 

Now  sir,  whether  testimony  should  be  admitted  as  relevant 
to  go  to  the  jur\'  has  always  been  considered  the  province  of 
the  court  to  decide.  No,  say  the  gentlemen,  the  jury  ought  to 
hear  dli  the  evidence:  that  is  to  say,  the  court  has  not  the  right 
to  decide  what  is  or  |s  not  relevant  testimony,  or  to  reject 
that  which  is  irrelevant.  Sir,  the  very  modest  enthusiasts,  who 
have  advocated  the  rights  of  the  jury  in  criminal  cases,  have 
never  yet  denied  or  controverted  that  it  was  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  the  court  to  determine  the  legality  or  relevancy  of  the 
evidence  offered  on  the  trial  of  a  person  accused:  to  declare 
what  is  legal  and  proper  evidence  relative  to  the  issue  before 
them  and  what  is  not.  It  is  therefore  its  solemn  and  sacred 
duty  to  let  no  evidence  go  to  the  jufy  but  what  is  relevant  and 
proper.  Judges,  who  would  hesitate  to  do  so,  Vould  little 'de- 
serve to  be  on  the  seat  of  justice  to  administer  the  laws  and 
dispense  justice  to  their  countrymen.  It  has  never  been  con- 
troverted that  it  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  court  to  decide 
on  the  relevancy  and  propriety  of  what  should  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  as  legal  evidence.  The  contrary  has  never  been  even  so 
much  as  attempted  to  be  argued.  This  doctrine  has  not  only 
been  recognised  as  familiar  and  well  established  by  all  correct- 
ly informed  lawyers,  but  even  the  wildest  enthusiasts  for  the 
rights  of  juries  have  admitted  that  the  court  is  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  evidence  brought  before  it  be  legal  and  pertinent  to 
the  issue  which  the  jury  arc  sworn  to  determine.  The  rights  of 
the  court  are  as  well  established  and  generally  known  as  those  of 
the  jur}'.  We  have  shewn  the  distinction  between  them  in  a 
variety  of  instances;  and  many  more  might  be  adduced  were  it 
necessary.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  court  is  as 
essential  to  the  public  good  as  that  of  the  privileges  of  the  jur)-; 
as  both  are  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 
And  accordingly  we  have  never  heard  heretofore  captious  and 
unfounded  objections  made  to  the  just  exercise  of  the  acknow- 
ledged rights  of  a  court.  We  have  never  before  known  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  just  and  necessary  power  made  the  topic  of  vehe- 
ment declamation  and  misrepresented  as  an  odious  and  un- 
warrantable encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury. 

In  the  case  of  Ambrose  Rookwood  reported  in  4th  State 
Trials  p.  661.  znd  that  of  Robert  Lowick  in  the  same  book 
fi*  718.  the  court  was  called  upon  by  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner to  declare  its  opinion  whether  there  were  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  overt  act  against  the  prisoner;  "  because," 
said  the  counsel  in  the  former  case,  *'  if  there  be  not  two  wit- 
nesses, as  the  law  requires,  we  need  not  trouble  the  court  with 
otir  cvidenci:,"  Yet  this  excited  no  clamour  nor  even  a  murmur 
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on  the  part  of  the  counsel  who  prosecuted  for  the  crown;  aor 
was  any  objection  made  by  the  court.  It  seeros  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  correct  application  made  in  the  usual  course  of 
judicial  proceeding.  The  court  in  the  case  of  Rookwood  did 
not  decide  that  the  facts  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  were  true; 
for  they  undertook  no  such  thing.  But  it  was  admitted  that  two 
witnesses  must  swear  to  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment; 
that  the  court  must  decide  whether  two  witnesses  had  sworn  to 
it;  and  when  two  witnesses  had  given  evidence  to  that  ciFcK:t, 
the  jury  must  decide  whether  their  evidence  be  true  or  not. 
There  were  two  men  who  had  given  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
the  overt  act;  and  then  this  application  was  made  to  the  court, 
not  to  decide  whether  their  testimony  were  true,  but  whether, 
admitting  that  what  they  said  was  true,  it  amounted  to  a  proof 
of  the  overt  act;  and  whether  what  amounted  to  an  overt  act 
were  proved  by  two  witnesses;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  see  that  what  amounts  in  law  to  an  overt  act  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  If  there  be  but  one  witness,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  tell  the  jury  *'*'  you  cannot  convict  him,  because 
there  is  but  one  witness  to  the  overt  act.^'  The  court  has  a  right 
to  decide,  not  whether  the  witnesses  have  told  the  truth,  but,  if 
there  be  but  one,  to  instruct  the  jury  that  they  cannot  convict 
the  accused;  and  if  there  be  two  who  swear  to  the  overt  act,  to 
tell  them  (as  wasTdone  in  Rookwood^s  case)  *^  you  are  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  evidence  and  to  decide  on  it  according  to 
vour  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  sworn 
to." 

But  in  this  case  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  facts  sworn  to  by 
the  witncrsses;  and  we  present  to  the  court  a  perfectly  distinct 
question:  that  though  these  facts  be  true,  yet  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  they  do  not  amount  to  an  act  of  levying  war,  it 
ought  to  direct  the  jury  that  the  party  accused  ought  to  be  ac- 
quitted. Sir,  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  on  the 
mifficiency  of  evidence  admitted  to  be  true,  and  to  direct  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  accused  when  the  evidence  against  him  is 
clearly  inefficient  in  law  (as  we  contend  to  be  the  case  here) 
and  also  when  it  is  doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  the  jur\'. 

It  is  a  general  principle,  that  the  court  does  not  decide  on  the 
truth  but  on  the  ttujjiviency  in  laxv  of  evidence;  and  the  jur}'  de- 
cide not  on  the  legal  ttiiffidenctj  but  on  the  truth  of  it.  To  ex- 
emplify  this  doctrine,  suppose  an  action  of  trover  and  conver- 
sion. The  party  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  and  who  has 
brought  the  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  it,  proves 
no  act  of  conversion;  but  he  proves  that  he  demanded  it  of  the 
defendant  and  that  he  his  refused  to  deliver  it.  The  court  will 
tell  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  the  issue,  "if  you  believe  these 
facts  that  the  propcrtv  h.lonc**   t<^»  ^h'   plaintiff,  that  he  H.t^ 
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demttided  it  of  die  defendant  who  has  potseued  it»  and  ttnit 
,lie  refused  to  deliver. it,  they  are  sufficient  in  law  to  aii- 
Ihorize  a  belief  that  he  converted  it  to  his  own  use,  and 
will  justify  you  to  find  him  guilty."  This  would  be  correct 
in  the  court;  because  it  is  a  legal  principle  that  ^*  a  demand  and 
refusal  are  evidence  of  a  conversion;"  and  the  jury  in  this  case 
would  be  warranted  in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  plainuff»  The 
court  in  such  a  case  would  decide  not  on  the  truth  but  the  suf- 
ficiency of  die  evidence;  and  the  jury  would  decide  not  on  the 
sufficiency  but  the  truihofthe  evidence.  Here  the  rights,  of  the 
court  are  evident  and  acknowledged  as  ^well  as  those  of  the 
jury;  and  if  the  jury  were  to  disregard  its  instruction,  the 
court  would  set  aside  their  verdict  and  grant  a  new  IriaL 

So  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney due  on  simple  contract  or  on  account:  if  the  plaintiff  prove 
that  the  defendant  at  the  time  stated  in  the  declaration,  or  widi- 
in  the  time  allowed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  if  it  were 

E leaded,  had  acknowledged  the  debt  to  be  jusdy  due,  though 
e  made  no  promise  to  pay  it,  yet  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  on 
the  promise,  the  court  would  teU  the  jury  that  as  the  plaintiff 
proved  that  th^  defendant  had  acknowledged  the  debt,  it  was 
sufficient  testimony  to  justify  a  verdict  in  his  favour;  and  if  the 
jury  were  to  disregard  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  court 
would  set  aside  their  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial.  The  court 
would  be  right;  because  it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  promise  to  pay  it. 
When  a  party  acknowledges  a  debt,  the  law  implies  a  promife 
to  pay  it.  In  this  case  also  the  court  decides  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence. 

So  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond:  if  the  plaintiff  have  not  de- 
manded the  debt  for  twenty  years,  and  there  be  no  evidence  of 
a  payment  or  a  promise  to  pay  within  that  time,  the  court  on  the 
application  of  the  defendant  would  tell  the  jury,  ^^  if  you  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact  that  no  demand  has  been  made  for  twenty 
years,  nor  any  payment  or  promise  in  that  time,  it  is  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  you  in  finding  for  the  defendant:"  and  if 
the  jury,  disregarding  the  instructions  of  the  court,  were  to 
find  for  the  plaintiff,  their  verdict  would  certainly  be  set  aside, 
and  a  new  trial  granted.  In  this  case  also  we  see  the  exercise 
of  the  general  power.  The  court  decides  on  the  atijpciency  in 
the  law  of  the  evidence  adduced. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Coke,  the  question  was  whether  a 
great  length  of  enjoyment,  where  the  right  could  not  have  been 
originally  acquired  but  by  matter  of  record,  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  jury  to  presume  that  there  was  a  grant,  although  it 
could  not  be  produced;  and  the  court  decided  that  such  a  long 
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time  of  enjoyment  was  sufficient  to  authorize  the  presumption 
of  a  regular  grant.  In  so  doing  the  court  decided  on  the  suffi- 
cienctf  of  the  time  of  possession  to  presume  a  right;  that  the 
jury  maif  in  such  cases  presume  an  original  grant;  and  if  they 
matf^  thty  ought  to  presume  it  in  order  to  defend  possession  so 
long  aquiesced  in.  And  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield  fully  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  reported  in  Coke,  and  decided  that  when 
there  was  such  a  long  time  of  possession^  it  ought  not  only  to 
be  presumed  that  a  grant  had  existed,  but  that  every  thing  had 
been  done  that  should  make  the  grant  valid;  and  **  that  after 
twenty  years'  unimpeached  possession  of  a  corporate  franchise, 
no  rule  ought  to  be  granted  against  the  person  in  possession  to 
oblige  him  to  shew  by  what  right  he  holds  it.'*  See  4th  Bur* 
ranrs  Report^^p.  1462.  The  Winchelsea  cases. 

In  these  cases  also  the  court  decided  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence. 

In  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Botts,  the  principle  is  the  same.  In 
those  cases  it  is  established  that  in  everv  criminal  case  the  court 
is  to  decide  what  constitutes  the  criminality  and  what  amounts 
to  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  king  v.  John  Wilkins,  reported  by  Leach^ 
p.  422.  the  court  determined  as  a  question  of  law  what  were 
fdse  pretences:  that  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  from  the 
servant  of  the  owner,  to  whom  they  were  delivered  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  a  customer  who  had  purchased  them,  was  a  taking 
from  the  possession  of  the  master;  and  if  so  taken  with  a  precon- 
ceived design  to  steal  them  amounted  to  felony."  When  the 
evidence  was  given  in  that  case,  the  jury  found  the  facts;  but 
the  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  be- 
cause it  was  a  question  of  law. 

They  say  that  we  have  omitted  to  make  the  objection  in  pro- 
per time,  and  have  therefore  waived  the  advantage.  To  this  I 
will  again  answer,  that  whenever  any  testimony  is  given  in  any 
case,  it  is  the  proper  time  to  object  to  it.  Whenever  any  illegal 
testimony  is  ^^rn/ against  a  criminal,  then  is  the  proper  time 
to  oppose  it.  So  here  we  apply  to  the  court  with  respect  to  the 
legal  cflFect  of  the  facts  charged  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  as 
all  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  prove  acts  on  the  island,  proves 
that  they  were  not  acts  of  war,  and  that  he  was  absent  at  the 
time.  We  therefore  call  on  the  court  to  say  whether  they 
amount  to  levying  of  war;  and  whether  the  evidence  offered 
against  the  accused  be  relevant  to  the  charge  laid  in  this 
indictment. 

So  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  what  are  false 
tokens  as  appears  from  ^d Strang-fj  p.  1127.  where  the  accused 
was  convicted  for  procuring  by  false  tokens  a  promissory  note. 
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under  pretence  that  he  would  bring  money  for  it;  and  the  judg^ 
ment  was  arrested  because  the  indictment  did  not  specify  the 
false  tokens;  which  clearly  proves  that  what  amounts  to  a  false 
token  is  a  question  of  law;  but  the  jury  are  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  accused  used  such  tokens  or  not.  InUke  manner  it 
is  the  province  of  the  court  to  determine  what  constitutes  the 
crime  of  profane  swearing.  In  1st  Strange,  pm  497*  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  particular  oaths  must  be  set  forth  in  a  cod« 
viction,  that  the  court  may  judge  of  their  criminality;  and  that 
what  is  a  profane  oath  or  curse  is  matter  of  law. 

In  like  manner  the  court  decides  what  acta  amoont  to  un- 
lawful gaming.  SeeBjirrorv^s  ReportSyp.  1078.2018.  Butin  these 
cases  the  truth  of  the  evidence  must  be  submitted  to  the  juiy. 
They  would  have  the  power  of  deciding  whether  those  acta  were 
done  or  not;  but' it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  say  whe* 
ther  they  amounted  to  unlawful  gaming  or  not. 

Mac  Nolly,  p*  547.  was  quoted  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  court  to  decide  the  criminality  of  acts  found  or  admitted. 
I  have  attended  to  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  on  the  side  of  the  prnsccut;on  on  this  and  several  other 
points;  the  correctness  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine. 
Indeed  the  gentlemen  have  freqd  me  from  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining many  authorities  in  their  favour,  because  they  have  pro- 
duced but  few;  and  these  they  have  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  like  the  notes  oi  the  cuckoo.  The  violation  of  the  rights 
of  juries  is  the  burden  of  their  song,  the  constant  theme  of 
their  declamation. 

The  authority  from  Mac  Nally  was  produced  by  my  re- 
spectable friend  to  shew  that  the  court  is  the  judge  of  malice 
when  facts  are  found  (or  admitted)  and  not  the  jury.  It  was 
the  case  of  major  John  Oneby,  (reported  in  2  Lord  j^aymondyp* 
1485.  and  2  Strangey  p.  766.)  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Willi.HnGower.  'i^he  jury  stated  all  the  facts  in  a  special  ver- 
dict; and  the  principal  question  arising  thereon  was  whether 
there  were  sufficient  time  for  his  passion  to  cool  or  not.  And 
notwithstanding  the  observation  of  my  friend  who  prosecutes, 
the  case  fully  warrants  what  Mr.  Botts  said:  ^^  Raymond  J. 
after  argument  on  the  special  verdict  laid  down  this  proposition, 
to  ivhich  all  the  judges  agreed:  that  the  court  are  judges  of  the 
malice^  and  not  the  jury;  and  that  the  court  are  also  judges  of  the 
fact  found  by  the  jury,  whether  if  the  quarrel  was  sudden, 
there  was  time  for  the  passion  to  cool,  or  whether  the  act  was 
deliberate  or  not.  It  was  a  case  where  the  parties,  notwith* 
standing  the  violent  and  improper  conduct  of  Oneby,  were  ad- 
mitted by  Gower  on  his  deathbed  to  have  fought  fairly: 
*'*'  that  he  had  received  the  wounds  in  a  manner  among  swords- 
men called  fair.''   It  was  a  case  where  the  affections  of  the 
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hiinuui  heart  and  ewtry  feeling  of  the  soul  were  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner;  and  in  which  it  was  most  painful  for  the  jury  to 
give  an  opinion  to  convict  him.  No  doubt  they  would  have  ac* 

auicted  him  entirely  or  found  him  only  guilty  of  manslaughter 
'they  could  have  done  so  conscientiously.  Being  unable  to  do 
aOy  diey  devolved  the  responsibility  on  the  court  by  finding  the 
facts  in  a  special  verdict;  and  the  court  determined  that  there 
was  malice,  because  there  was  time  for  the  passion  to  cooL 

There  has  been  a  case  stated  by  Mr.  Botts  which  was  deter- 
mined by  judges  appointed  under  the  government  of  Virginia, 
in  which  tke  same  principle  was  fully  recognised  and  enforced. 
They  were  not  of  that  class  of  judges  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
juries;  they  were  of  such  political  sentiments  as  would  secure 
them  firom  the  gendemen^s  suspicions  on  that  subject;  yet 
neither  popular  clamour  nor  professional  declamation  prevent- 
ed these  judges  from  pronouncing  that  correct  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  became  men  of  independence  and  integrity. 

They  determined  in  substance  the  same  principle  that  is  here 
Ittd  down  in  Mac  Nally.  They  decided  that  as  the  party,  pro- 
voked by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  deceased,  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  reflect  and  for  his  passion  to  cool,  the  provoking  cir- 
cumstances should  not  be  ^ven  in  evidence  in  extenuation  of 
the  murder;  which  was  in  principle  adjudging  that  he  must  have 
killed  him  with  malice  prepense. 

[Here  Mr.  Botts  again  briefly  stated  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  Gatewood's  case;  which  see  before.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin again  read  the  authority  from  Mac  Nally  and  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  decision  in  Gatewood's  case  was 
merely  the  same  in  effect;  that  in  both  cases  the  judges  per- 
formed a  most  important  duty  and  judged  of  the  malice;  and 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  either  decision  was  complained 
of  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury,  lie  then 
proceeded.] 

Mac  Nally  further  takes  notice  that  Foster  says  that  in  ^  cases 
of  doubt  and  real  difficulty,  it  is  commonly  recommended  to 
the  jury  to  state,  facts  and  circumstances  in  a  si^cial  verdict; 
but  when  the  law  is  clear,  (as  we  presume  it  is  in  thb  case) 
the  Jury  ^  under  the  direction  of  the  court  inppnt  oflaw^  matters 
of  wet  being  still  left  to  their  determination,  may,  and,  if  they 
are  well  advised,  iVlU  always  find  a  general  verdict  cMformMc 
to  such  direction.^'* 

According  to  this  authority  the  court  will  tell  the  jury,  ^  if 
you  find  such  and  such  facts  to  be  true,  then  you  will  find  that 
the  party  b  innocent  or  guilty  on  these  facts,  according  to  the 
hiw  which  the  court  has  explained  to  you."  This  is  preciseir 
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according  to  the  general  and  usual  course  of  proceeding  in  crimi- 
nal prosecutions.  Here  then  is  the  authority  of  which  my  respect- 
able friend  on  the-  other  side  could  not  discover  the  application; 
and  which  he  sa>'s  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itselflt.  It  is  as  dear 
as  the  light  of  day.  It  is  so  plain  that  a  schoolboy  who  spells  his 
a  b — ab^  must  comprehend  it.  Mac  Nally  says,  it  proves  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  right  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  malice,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  determine  the  criminality  of  facts  found  or 
admitted. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  among  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Hay  declared  that  it  was  manifest  that  the  gende- 
man  had  not  understood  him,  or  he  would  not  have  made 
such  remarks;  that  he  seemed  to  vary  the  ground  of  the 
motion  as  originally  made  by  Mr.  Wickham;  that  the  motion  was 
not  that  the  court  should  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  overt  act  be- 
ing or  not  being  committed  on  the  island,  or  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted an  overt  act  of  lev)Mng  war;  but  to  exclude  the  testimony  of 
certain  witnesses  from  being  heard  as  irrelevant;  that  with  re- 
spect to  previous  malice,  although  the  court  might  declare  what 
constituted  it,  yet  the  jury  were  the  proper  tribunal  to  inquire  and 
ascertain,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  whether  it  esdst- 
ed  or  not;  and  that  the  authority  of  Mac  Nally  did  not  prove 
the  propriety  of  taking  from  the  jury  the  decision  of  facts. 

Mr.  Wickham  explained.  We  object,  said  he,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  testimony  relating  to  acts  at  the  moiith  of  Cumber- 
land or  elsewhere  out  of  this  district  as  irrelevant  and  illegal. 
We  contend  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  given  of  an  overt 
act  in  Virginia,  where  the  indictment  charges  it;  that  acts  com- 
mitted at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  are  trial)le  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  only  in  that  state  and  district;  and 
cannot  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  acts  alleged  to  be  done 
in  Virginia. 

Chief  Justice. — Mr.  Martin  also  argued  on  the  propriety  of 
instructing  the  jury  as  to  what  constitutes  an  overt  act  of  levying 
<war  and  the  effect  of  the  acts  proved  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  island.    -  --Ht. 

Mr.  Wickham. — We  not  only  object  to  the  admission  of 
evidence  of  facts  out  of  this  district  as  illegal  and  irrelevant,  but 
we  insist  on  the  insufficiency  in  law  of  the  evidence  of  facts  in 
this  district.  We  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Burr  with  the  persons  who  committed  the  acts  on  Blanner- 
li asset t's  island.  We  call  on  them  to  prove  it  if  they  can.  If  they 
cannot  prove  it,  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  tittle  of  evidence 
that  can  affect.him;  that  those  acts  of  others  on  the  island  are  not 
reasonable;  tiiey  do  not  aniount  to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war; 
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and  if  they  were  treasonable,  he  is  but  an  accessory  before  the 
fact;  and  therefore  they  must  prove  the  guilt  of  the  principal  by 
the  record  of  his  conviction  before  they  can  charge  the 
accessory. 

Mr.  Martin  then  resumed  his  argument. 

If  the  gentleman  had  permitted  me  to  go  on  further  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  me  for  misunderstanding 
him.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  misunderstood  him;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  did  understand  him. 

Sir,  there  are  two  distinct  questions  before  the  court  which 
were  fully  opened  by  Mr.  Wickham,  as  I  understood  that  gen- 
tleman. We  say,  first,  that  testimony  of  what  happened  since  the 
party  left  Blannerhassctts^s  island  is  irrelevant  to  our  having 
levied  war  on  the  island.  This  is  a  distinct  proposition.  We 
say,  secondly,  that  admitting  what  is  proved  on  the  island  to  be 
true,  it  does  not  amount  to  levying  war.  They  charge  us  with 
having  committed  an  act  of  levying  war  on  BlannerhassetOs  isl- 
and; but  they  now  wish  to  give  evidence  of  what  happened 
down  the  river  and  out  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  This  cannot  be 
relevant  to  prove  facts  charged  on  the  island  in  the  county  of 
Wood.  So  that  in  fact  there  are  two  questions  before  the  court: 
the  one  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  testimony  which  they  wtah 
to  introduce;  and  the  other  as  to  the  aujictencij  of  the  testimony 
already  introduced.  We  have  endeavoured  to  consider  them 
distinctly;  and  we  have  been  answered  only  by  declamation. 

The  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  authority  adduced 
from  Mac  Nally  from  the  case  of  major  John  Oneby  did  not 
establish  the  position  contended  for.  What  was  that  position? 
That  the  court  are  judges  of  the  malice  and  of  the  facts  found  by 
the  jury.  For  this  position  there  was  no  necessity  to  produce 
authority.  It  was  so  plain  in  itself  and  so  perfectly  well  known 
that  not  only  every  tyro  in  the  profession  but  the  very  child  who 
knows  his  alphabet  may  understand  it.  How  does  it  apply  to  the 
criminality  or  innocence  of  the  acts  committed  on  the  island? 
That  correct  rule  of  law  proves  that  though  the  jurj'  arc  to  find 
the  facts  in  every  case,  yet  the  court  is  always  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  or  illegality  of  all  acts  found  by  a  jury  or  agreed  by 
the  parties.  The  jury  there  presented  the  facts  to  the  court  in  a 
special  verdict;  and  the  court  decided  that  there  existed  malice; 
that  as  the  prisoner  had  had  sufficient  time  to  reflect  and  for  his 
passion  to  cool,  he  was  guilty  of  murder. 

But  said  the  gentleman,  ^^  if  he  had  looked  a  little  further 
into  Mac  Nally,  he  would  have  found  him  declaring  that  the 
jur}'  may  find  a  general  verdict  as  to  law  and  fact. 

The  next  paragraph  to  which  he  alludes,  and  which  is  in  these 
worrls,  "  in  cases  of  doubt  and  real  difficulty,  it  is  commonly 
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ncommended  to  die  juty  to  state  ftcts  and  circumstancet  ia  a 
special  verdict;  but  wnere  the  law  is  clear  they  may,  under  the 
at  reef  ion  of  the  court  in  point  of  law^  nuitters  of  fact  being  9tiB 
lefi  to  their  determination^  and  if  theyare  well  informed,  Tiflr//,a^ 
ways  find  a  general  verdict  conformable  to  such  direction^^  is  no 
more  than  this:  that  the  court  may  tell  th^  jnr}s  ^  you  will 
consider  all  the  facts  in  your  own  mind.  If  you  find  such  and 
euch  facts  true,  you  may  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  prisoner.  If  you  nnd  such  and  such  other  facts  true,  yon 
will  then  find  him  guilty  only  of  manslaughter."  Is  there  any 
thing  in  this  that  interferes  with  the  principle  stated  before  hj 
Mac  Nally?  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  it.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction. He  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare 
what  the  law  is,  and  to  instruct  the  jury  diat  they  ought  to  find 
according  to  the  evidence  produced  before  them  and  Uie  law  ex- 
plained to  them.  Thus  in  this  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
mstruct  the  jury  that  if  the  tesdmony  be  as  we  represent  it,  if 
there  be  no  further  evidence  of  acts  on  the  island  than  what 
have  been  already  adduced,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  sSi  overt  act 
of  levying  war;  because  the  acts  hitherto  proved  do  not  consti- 
tute in  law  an  overt  act  of  war.  But  he  has  no  dependence  on 
authority.  These  principles  of  the  common  law  which  we  so 
highly  regard  and  from  which  we  deduce  many  arguments,  the 
gentleman  considers  as  trash,  as  mere  rubbish  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  His  confidence  is  only  in  a  new  kind  of  forensic  code 
called  the  system  of  common  sense,  according  to  which  he  sup- 
poses there  were  acts  of  war  levied  on  the  island.  Sir,  nothing 
IS  more  uncertain  than  common  sense*  There  ate  some  plain 
leading  principles  of  it  in  which  we  all  agree.  But  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  particular  subjects  and  especially  to  legal  con- 
struction, to  judicial  interpretation  according  to  every  man's 
conception,  you  will  find  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
common  sense  as  there  are  different  features  in  the  human 
face. 

But  though  I  cannot  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  his  new 
system  of  jurisprudence,  I  will  so  far  agree  with  him  as  to  ad- 
mit that  the  judges  in  Great  Britain  have  sometimes  acted  on 
principles  the  most  iniquitous,  and  as  unjust  and  oppressive  as 
those  which  are  now  contended  for.  They  have  established  in 
Great  Britain  a  system  of  evidence  of  the  most  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  k  ind,  by  an  unprincipled  perversion  of  laws,  which  were 
passed  to  secure  the  subjects  of  that  country  against  persecu- 
tion. The  law  required,  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  that  the 
overt  act  should  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  But  they  have 
adopted  the  principle  that  if  the  overt  act  be  proved  in  the  coun- 
ty where  laid  by  one  witness,  another  act  of  the  same  kind  of 
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iwoon  may  be  proved  in  another  county  by  another  witness. 
It  woufd  be  bad  enough  to  allow  in  evidence  an  act  not  charged 
even  in  the  same  county  where  one  act  is  laid.  But  it  is  allow- 
ed in  a  diflTerent  county.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ab- 
surdity? It  is  like  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell,  (if  he  ever  ex- 
pressed such  an  opinion)  that  confessions  or  other  testimony 
might  be  let  in  to  support  insufficient  testimony-— the  evidence 
of  witnesses  not  entitled  to  credit;  or  to  prove  what  was  already 
sufficiently  proved  and  required  no  confirmation!  and  thus  a  law, 
which  was  mtended  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against 
oppression  by  false  testimony,  is  evaded;  and  the  subject  is  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  perjury.  It  is  manifest  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the.iaw  in  requiring  two  witnesses  to  establish  the  overt 
act  was  that  both  should  prove  the  same  act;  that  one  should 
confirm  the  evidence  of  the  other;  and  that  the  chance  of  dan- 
ger by  perjury  should  be  diminished.  Is  not  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  construction  as  manifest  as  its  tendency  is  dangerous?  I 
ask,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  heaveu,  what  security  is  afforded 
bv  requiring  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  overt  act,  if  it  be  suffir 
cient  to  prove  one  act  in  the  county  where  the  offence  is  laid  by 
one  witness,  and  another  act  in  another  county  by  another? 
What  safety  is  even  produced  if  two  acts  be  allowed  to  be 
proved  in  the  same  county  but  by  two  different  witnesses?  The 
object  of  the  law  was  to  give  further  security  against  false  ac- 
cusations by  requiring  one  witness  to  corroborate  the  testimony 
of  another.  But  by  this  construction  the  object  is  completely 
frustrated.  There  should  be  no  evidence  admitted  of  an  overt 
act  in  a  county  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  laid.  I  ask  how 
would  the  court  act  if  the  prosecutor  were  to  come  forward  and 
attempt  first  to  prove  an  overt  act  not  laid  in  the  indictment,  in 
a  county  not  stated  in  the  indictment?  Would  it  not  tell  him 
^  you  must  first  prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  be- 
fore you  can  be  permitted  to  introduce  such  evidence?"  Does 
not  diis  then  forcibly  prove  that  the  court  must  in  the  first 
instance  decide  whether  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  be 
proved  or  not?  What  is  meant  by  this  rule?  The  books  say 
that  the  jury  are  to  determine  whether  the  witnesses  have 
sworn  to  the  truth;  but  it  devolves  upon  the  court  to  say  whe- 
ther the  overt  act  laid  have  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  ad- 
mitting the  jury  to  believe  their  testimony  to  be  true.  If  the 
court  think  that  two  witnesses  have  proved  the  overt  act  charg- 
ed, admitting  what  they  say  to  be  true,  and  if  the  yxry  believe 
what  they  wege  to  be  true,  then  sufficient  evidence  of  the  overt 
act  has  been  given;  more  is  unnecessary;  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  tnal.  Why  should  it  persbt  and  let  in  other  testimony, 
if  the  law  mean  that  the  overt  act  is  to  be  proved  by  two  wit^- 
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nesses?  If  the  constitution  only  require*  satisfactory  and  kgal 
proof  by  two  witnesses,  why  should  more  be  demanded?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  only  one  witness  prove  the  act  laid  in  the 
indictment,  or  iJF  the  jur}'  do  not  beUeve  the  testimony  addoced 
though  given  by  two  witnesses,  there  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  an  end  of  the  trial;  and  the  accused  should  be  acquitted*  If 
proof  of  the  overt  act  by  one  witness  be  insufficient,  how  can 
that  insufficient  evidence  be  confirmed  or  rendered  sufficient 
by  the  proof  of  another  overt  act  equally  insufficient?  Yet  diis 
absurdity  results  from  their  arguments:  that  one  insufficient  and 
illegal  act  is  legalized  and  confirmed  by  another  act  equally 
insufficient  and  illegal.  The  grammatical  as  well  as  the  legd 
and  rational  construction  is  that  the  same  act  which  is  laid 
should  be  established  by  two  witnesses.  It  speaks  of  the  overt 
act  in  tiie  singular  number;  and  that  it  must  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  According  to  this  rational  construction,  our 
constitution,  intending  to  prevent  such  a  perversion  of  manifest 
intention,  requires  expressly  that  there  should  be  two  witnessee 
to  the  same  overt  act. 

The  court  must  judge  howdie  factslaid  are  proved,and,when 
the  jury  are  going  to  retire,it  instructs  them  to  this  effect:  *^Gen- 
tlemen,  if  vou  find  the  facts  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  true,  vou 
cannot  disregard  the  evidence,  but  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty; 
but  if  you  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  swore 
to  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  you  must  find  a  verdict 
of  acquittal." 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  being  thus  particular  in  explaining, 
the  absurdity  of  the  construction  adopted  by  the  judges  in 
Great  Britain  (before  the  act  of  William  III.  passed)  in  not  re- 
quiring the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
and  suffering  in  its  stead  what  affords  no  securit}'  against  un- 
just and  false  accusations:  the  proof  of  one  act  by  one  witness 
and  of  another  by  another,  even  in  a  different  county;  since  the 
evidence  of  one  does  not  confirm  or  corroborate  that  of  the 
other.  But  this  construction  neither  affectif  the  power  of  the 
court  nor  the  rights  of  the  jury.  The  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  the  courts  in  Great  Britain  leaning  to  gratify  those  in 
power,  and  from  whom  they  derived  their  appointments,  and 
torturing  the  law  into  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  which 
was  intended. 

But  poor  East  has  been  caught  napping  by  the  gentleman. 
He  disapproves  of  what  this  writer  says  in pag-e  97.  and  insists 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  law.  The  subject  which  he  discusses  is 
a  general  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king;  and  tjfc  in- 
quiry is,  how  far  the  act  of  one  conspirator  is  evidence  against 
the  others.   His  words  arc  "  but  when  the  connexion  between 
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the  parties  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  above  mentionf  d  is  once 
established,  of  which  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance  judge^ 
previous  to  the  admission  of  any  coosequential  evidence  to  af- 
fect the  prisoner  by  the  act  of  others  U>  which  he  was  not  a 
party  or  privy,  then  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  coiv 
spiracy  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  though  unknown  perhaps  to 
the  rest  at  the  time,  is  to  be  considered  the  act  of  all."  Here  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance  judge 
whether  the  connexion  between  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  have  been  established,  before  it  will  admit  evi« 
dence  of  the  acts  of  the  other  conspirators  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  against  the  party  on  trial.  Not  that  the  court  is  to  un« 
dertake  to  give  a  verdict  in  the  cause;  but  it  decides  whether 
such  evidence  have  been  given  to  the  jury  as  establishes  the  con- 
nexion between  the  parties.  If  the  court  think  that  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  prove  the  connexion  between  the  parties,  then 
the  testimony  which  is  offered  to  the  jury  of  the  acts  of  the 
other  conspirators  is  admitted  against  the  party  prosecuted. 
But  if  the  court  do  not  think  the  testimony  respecting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  parties  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  connex- 
ion, then  the  court  rejects  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  the 
jury  to  prove  the  acts  of  other  parties  against  the  accused;  and 
the  court  will  tell  the  jury  of  course  that  they  ought  to  find  the 
defendant  not  guilty.  If  the  court  have  the  right  to  decide  whe- 
ther sufficient  evidence  have  been  adduced  to  establish  the  con* 
nexion  between  conspirators,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  determine 
whether  sufficient  evidence,  if  true,  have  been  lud  before  the 
jury  to  establish  the  overt  act. 

But  the  gentleman  insinuates  that  Mast  was  napping;  and  that 
he  has  involved  himself  in  contradiction.  I  have  read  with  at- 
tention the  two  passages  from  which  this  inference  is  deduced, 
but  can  find  nothing  to  justify  it.  I  have  just  cited  the  first  pas- 
sage. The  second  is  in  page  125.  and  in  the  words  following: 
^^  But  after  proof  of  an  overt  act  in  the  county  in  which  the  treap- 
son  is  laid,  evidence  may  be  given  of  any  other  overt  acts  of  the 
same  species  of  treason  in  other  counties." 

It  may  be  that  my  common  sense  is  different  from  his  com- 
mon sense;  but  I  can  discern  no  incongruity,  nothing  repugnant 
or  improper  in  the  observations  of£ast.  They  are  written,  it  is' 
true,  in  plain  English;  but  possibly  the  gentleman,  as  he  says 
himself,  does  not  understand  them;  and  possibly  they  are  not 
so  contradictory  as  he  may  think  them.  Sir, East  is  not  napping. 
Thf  latter  passage  is  a  practical  explanation  of  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  he  had  said  before.  He  says  that  there 
mustbe^r09/*of  the  overt  act  before  other  testimony  is  let  in. 
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The  same  dDClrint  is  folly  expUuntd  in'  2d  Mac  NalhfM,  £vi- 
denct  ftoxap.  616  to^  633.  His  sebond  rule  "  of  evidence  ad- 
Bussible  to  support  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  of  high  trea- 
son,'' is  precisely  what  is  stated  by  East;  that  ^  die  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  being  proved,  the  act  of  any  man  engaged  in  such 
conspiracy,  though  not  on  his  trial,  is  evidence  to  criminate 
those  with  whom  he  cooperated,  though  they  are  not  on  triiL'* 

In  all  tjie  cases  mentioned  by  Mac  Nally  of  prosecUtioiik 
against  several  persons  for  high  treason,  when  the  acts  of 
•dier  conspirators  were  admitted  against  the  person  on  trial, 
the  connexion  between  the  parties  was  firBt  proved;  and  the 
eourt  in  every  instance  judged  of  the  previous  pbpof  of  tfab 
connexion;  and  from  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so. 

In  the  case  of  die  king  against  Hardy  for  high  treason,  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  proposed  to  read  a  letter  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  being  a  correspondence  between  one  ef  the  persons 
proved  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  conspiracy  and  another  per- 
son at  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  likewise  proved  to  be  par- 
ty in  it.  It  was  a  letter  from  Mardn  to  Margacot  at  that  time 
in  custody,  &c«  It  was  stated  to  be  in  terms  cdculated  to  excite 
the  northern  people,  by  the  doctrines  which  had  been  dissemi- 
nated in  London.  It  was  strongly  objected  to;  but  the  paper  was 
read.  Let  us  see  whether  this  practical  commentary  agree 
with  the  text.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  never  was  a  more 
perfect  agreement  between  a  text  and  its  commentary.  Why  was 
this  letter  admitted  in  evidence  against  Hardy?  Because  evi« 
dence  had  been  g^ven  before  to  prove  a  connexion  between 
him  and  the  other  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  especially  the  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

On  the  the  same  principle  a  letter  addressed  from  a  society 
in  Sheffield  to  the  prisoner,  found  in  the  possession  of  Thelwell, 
was  admitted  in  the  same  trial  against  the  prisoner.  There  are 
several  other  decisions  on  the  same  principle  noticed  by  Mac 
Nally  on  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  &c.  Did  not  the  court  first 
decide,  on  these  cases,  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  a  connexion  between  the  parties  before  it  admitted 
testimony  of  the  acts  of  others  to  be  given  against  the  person  on 
trial?  And  this  evidence  of  their  connexion  being  thus  given, 
the  court  then  received  before  the  jury  evidence  of  the  acts  of 
other  conspirators.  If  it  had  not  been  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
vious evidence  did  prove  this  connexion  it  would  not  have 
permitted  the  acts  of  one  person  to  be  given  in  evidence  against 
another. 

Do  hot  these  cases  aiford  a  complete  practical  explanadon  of 
the  principle  laid  down  by  East  that  ^^  the  court  are  to  judge  in 
^he  frsf  instance  of  the  connexion  between  the  parties  teifif 
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established  previous  to  the  admission  of  any  consequential  evidence 
to  cjffect  the  prisoner  bif  the  act  of  others.^'*  When  I  say  that  the 
court  decides  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  a 
connexion  between  the  parties,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
determines  the  facts  to  be  true,  but  onltf  that  such  evidence  has 
been  givcn^  as^  iftrue^  ivould  establish  the  connexion  betuveen  the 
parties.  It  does  not  decide  on  the  truth  of  facts,  but  that  if 
true,  they  establish  the  connexion  between  the  parties;  and 
then  it  lets  in  the  additional  evidence  to  the  jury.  If  the 
judges  do  not  believe  the  connexion  between  the  parties  to  be 
proved,  they  will  not  let  the  subsequent  testimony  go  to  the  ju- 
ry. But  if  they  believe  their  connexion  to  be  proved,  then  they 
will  permit  the  other  testimony  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  and 
tell  them,  ^Sf  vou  believe  these  facts  to  be  true,  you  may  find 
him  guilty,  but  otherwise  you  must  find  him  to  be  innocent.'' 
Sir,  I  find  the  practical  commentary  to  be  most  undoubtedly 
a  correct  exemplification  of  the  text. 

As  to  the  general  principles  which  have  been  discussed,  I 
shall  make  buta  single  additional  observation;  after  which  Ishall 
take  some  notice  of  some  observations  of  the  gentleman;  fori 
cannot  call  them  arguments*  If  the  court  or  jury  entertain  any 
doubt  on  any  question,  they  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused* If  the  jury  have  any  reasonable  iloubt  of  the  facts,  or  if 
the  court  have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  law,  they  ought  in 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity  as  well  as  of  establish- 
ed authority  to  determine  for  the  prisoner.  The  judge  or  juror, 
who  had  any  rational  doubt  of  the  law  or  facts,  would  violate 
every  sacred  duly  to  his  country  and  to  his  God^  if  he  did  not 
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decide  in  favour  of  the  party  whose  life  was  at  stake. 

The  gendeman  observed  pretty  early  in  his  argument  that 
judge  Chase  was  not  impeached  on  account  of  the  opinion  that 
he  had  given,  but  for  his  improper,  intemperate  and  persecuting 
conduct  on  the  trial.  It  was  for  strictly  and  impartially  ex- 
pounding the  law,  regardless  of  parties  or  consequences:  for 
doing,  in  short,  what  this  court  is  now  called  upon  to  do.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  we  re  intended  by  this  observation  that  your 
Honours  should  be  apprehensive  of  an  impeachment  in  case  you 
should  decide  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  I  will  not 
presume  that  it  was  used  with  that  view;  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
being  so  misunderstood,  however  innocently  or  inadvertently 
it  may  have  been  made* 

Those  who  argued  against  judge  Chase  on  his  impeachment 
did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which 
he  had  gii'en  on  the  trial  of  Fries;  yet  it  was  an  opinion  that  was 
dissatisfactory  to  congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
What  was  the  persecuting  disposition  manifested  by  the  judge 
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of  which  they  comptamed?  It  was  what  they  termed  aa  ci> 
croachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury  and  forestalling  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  on  the  taw  in  order  to  prevent  the  acquittal  and 
to  take  away  the  life  of  poor  Fries.  It  was  for  rigidly  deciding 
against  the  person  accused. 

Are  you  called  on  now  to  do  any  act  which  maybe  consider- 
ed  as  tyrannical  in  taking  from  the  prisoner  the  chance  of  an 
acquittal  by  a  just  and  lawful  defence?  Are  you  called  on  to  de- 
prive the  accused  of  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  of  a  fur  trial  by 
a  prejudged  opinion?  for  that  was  the  charge  against  judge 
Chase.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention  itj  but  the  motirei 
which  induced  that  prosecution  arc  well  known  and  could  be 
clearly  proved.  Though  judge  Peters  concurred  in  opinioi 
with  judge  Chase  on  the  points  of  law,  yet  they  did  not  chaige 
him  with  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  commission  of  the  pretended  offences  and 
the  prosecution  and  other  circumstances  justify  the  conctuaioa 
that  because  of  his  talents,  firmness  and  political  opinions,  he 
was  selected  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  those  who  were  ia 
power. 

JFe  do  not  call  on  the  court  to  prevent  the  prisoner  fron 
having  the  chanc-j  o{  being  acquitted,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
ben-  fii  of  counsel.  Wc  do  not  wish  the  court  to  deprive  the  ac- 
cused of  the  benefit  ofafalr  trial. 

Bui  g;;ntlcmen  say  thut  we  call  on  the  court  to  answer  to  a 
question  of  fact.  We  do  not  call  on  it  to  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion of  fact,  but  to  hear  our  motion  and  not  to  refuse  us  that 
attention  to  which  all  parties  are  entitled.  If  the  law  be  for  us, 
it  is  vour  sacred  and  your  sworn  duty  to  pronounce  it  in  our 
favour.  We  call  on  you  to  say,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  true, 
that  there  was  nothing  done  on  the  island  that  amounts  in  lav 
to  levying  war;  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
testimonv.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  determine  any  fact;  but  to 
determine  the  legality  propriety  and  relevancy  of  the  testimony 
offered  to  be  brought  before  the  jury,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
actsalreadv  proved. 

Gentlemen  ask  us, is  it  possible  to  find  a  case  where  the  trid 
was  stopped  in  the  middle,  and  the  evidence  prevented  by  the 
court  from  being  laid  before  the  jurj-?  But  that  is  not  theques- 
tion  before  the  court.  But  exclusive  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
acts  proved  it  is  this:  shall  irrelevant  testimony  be  heard  bythc 
jury?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  exclude  testimony  which 
we  can  demonstrate  to  be  illegal?  The  indictment  charges  the 
accused  with  having  levied  war  in  the  county  of  Wood  to  Vir- 
ginia. To  support  this  charge  they  attempt  to  prove  acts  done 
not  in  Virginia,  but  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  in  another 
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iUtc?  We  therefore  object  to  and  wish  the  court  to  stop  this  irre- 
levant testimony.  When  can  this  question  be  considered  but  dur- 
ing the  trial?  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Tlie  most  proper  time  to 
except  to  illegal  testimony  is  when  it  is  offered.  It  may  be  ^oo 
late  afterwards.  It  would  be  irregular  and  improper  first  to  ac- 
quiesce in  hearing  and  then  to  object  to  the  testimony. 

The.gendeman  has  said  that  in  the  whole  history  of  juris- 
prudence he  has  not  known  such  a  novelty  as  challenging  the 
grand  jury.  I  can  reply  that  I  never  knew  so  many  novelties 
as  since  I  came  to  Virginia.  But  if  it  be  a  novelty  to  him,  it  is 
because  the  gentleman  has  never  made  himself  master  of  the 
subject.  If  he  had  examined  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
even  in  the  index,  he  would  have  found  that  this  objection 
must  be  allowed:  that  grand  jurors  may  be  challenged,  it  is 
there  briefly  stated  that  ^^  any  person  under  prosecution  may, 
before  he  is  indicted,  challenge  a  grand  juror,  as  being  out- 
lawed for  felony,  &c.  a  viUain,  or  returned  at  the  instance  of 
the  prosecutor,  or  not  returned  by  the  proper  officer."  The  au- 
thority when  duly  examined  will  shew  that  a  grand  juror  may 
be  challenged  for  good  cause  as  well  as  a  petit  juror. 

In  the  American  Museum  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  cause  that 
came  before  judge  Grimke  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  expressly 
decided  that  the  counsel  of  the  accused  have  a  right  to  chal- 
lenge for  good  cause  all  or  any  of  the  grand  jury.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  correct  doctrine  by  elementary  writers  in  England, 
and  so  decided  in  this  country.  So  that  it  is  no  novelty  either  in 
England  or  America  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
closely  and  minutely  examining  the  law.  But  gendemen  felt 
such  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  cause  and  were  so  anxious  to  de- 
feat our  motion  that  they  did  not  advert  to  what  they  said  in 
opposing  it,  and  acted  as  if  they  did  not  comprehend  its  object, 
---that  it  was  a  usual  and  regular  motion  that  irrelevant  testimo* 
ny  should  be  cut  off. 

But  gentlemen  say  that  this  question  has  been  already  decid- 
ed by  the  court.  When  and  how  has  it  been  decided?  Sir, 
there  has  been  no  determination  of  the  court  on  these  points. 
It  has  only  determined  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
might  proceed  in  the  introduction  of  the  evidence  in  his  own 
way;  but  certainly  the  evidence  which  he  was  thus  to  introduce 
must  be  legal.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  court  meant  to  say  that 
he  might  adduce  any  evidence  he  pleased  whether  relevant  or 
irrelevant. 

But  their  sheetanchor  is  this:  that  the  jury  have  a  right  to>  pve 
a  general  verdict  upon  the  law  and  the  met.  I  acknowlef^gc  that 
they  have  the  physical  power  to  decide,  as  they  have  \j>^  &11  cases 
whatsoever.  But  the  court  has  the  rifj^t  and  it  /  i^  its  duqr 
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to  instruct  them  what  the  law  is:  as  for  instance  to  instruct 
them  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  be  tried 
in  the  state  and  district  where  the  offence  has  been  committed. 
The  jury  have  not  a  right  to  violate  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  say  that  an  overt  act  committed  out  of  Virginia  was 
done  in  Virginia;  nor  have  they  a  riL;ht,  notwithstanding  their 
power,  to  decide  against  the  instruction  of  the  court  on  the  law. 
Will  it  be  said,  because  they  have  the  power,  that  they  have  the 
right  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  law;  or  that 
the  court  ought  not  to  waste  its  breath  in  giving  instructions 
which  the  jury  have  the  power  of  counteracting?  The  jury  in 
strict  right  are  bound  to  regard  the  statements  of  the  court 
with  respect  to  the  law.  If  this  be  not  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
men, why  do  they  object  to  the  court  instructing  the  jury?  Their 
objections  to  the  instructions  being  given  to  the  jury  certainly 
admit  that,  if  given,  those  instructions  ought  to  be  regarded  by 
them.  Suppose  the  jury  were  to'find  against  what  the  court  in- 
structed to  be  the  law,  what  would  be  the  remedy?  In  all  civil 
cases  the  court  grants  a  new  trial  immediately;  and  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,  if  the  jury  find  against  the  criminal,  the  court  can 
give  a  new  trial.  But  if  the  jury,  on  principles  of  humanity, 
dare  to  go  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  acquit 
the  prisoner,  the  court  cannot  give  a  new*  trial.  A  verdict  fa- 
vourable to  the  accused  has  never  been  '^et  aside.  Being  in  fa- 
vour of  life, the  doctrine  has  ever  been  held  sacred.  No  judge  has 
ever  dared  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  such  a  case  and  bring  a  man 
twice  to  answer  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  for  the  same  crime. 
This  being  the  clemency  of  the  law,  will  the  gentleman  stand 
here  and  contend  before  the  jury  that  they  ought  not  to  regard 
the  opinion  of  the  court  if  in  favour  of  humanity?  If  he  were  to 
do  so,  his  conduct  might,  perhaps  at  the  moment,  be  applauded 
by  a  certain  part  of  the  community  whose  feelings  have  been 
roused  and  whose  minds  have  been  highly  inflamed  against  the 
gentleman  for  whom  I  appear;  but  he  would  find  it  in  a  little 
time  to  be  the  most  unpopular  act  of  his  life.  He  would  find 
himself  loaded  with  the  detestation  of  his  country  for  the  in- 
culcation of  such  inhuman  doctrine. 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  no  judge  in  Great  Britain  has 
ever  attempted  any  thing  of  this  kind;  and  that  if  any  judge  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  incurred  the  indignation  of  his  country. 
Sir, ever)' judge  in  Great  Britain  has  attempted,  and  has,  when- 
ever applied  to,  even  in  common  cases,  instructed  the  jury  that 
ii  tht -v  believe  the  facts  stated  to.be  true,  the  law  is  so  and  so. 
Tl«  JMo;^es  in  Great  Britain,  'whenever  called  upon,  decide 
svht  :hirr  J  evidence  offered  be  legal  or  not;  and  if  it  be  irrelevant 
do  noi  peniiit  it  to  go  to  the  jury.  Illegal  evidence  is  never  per- 
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mitted  to  go  lo  the  jury.  We  onlv  a*k  (what  is  the  duty  of  th« 
ciuiri  to  gnuitj  iht  rejettion  of  irrcicvanl  testimony.  This  n 
d«w  indignation  of  unv  kiiiil  on  nnyjudgf.  Wh'n  the  tndi^ 
lion  o'  his  couDiry  huK  bctn  roused  against  a  judge,  it  has  bci 
whm  he  forced  a  jury  to  find  against  a  prisoner.  Uni 
:r>humun  decisions  have  frcqucntlj  and  justly  excited  popubtf 
:!idignaiion;  Sut  the  people  must  indeed  have  been  savage  and, 
■■generate,  where  judgments  in  favour  of  mercy  could  hav  ' 
thia  effect. 

But  the  gentleman  feels  much  for  the  rights  of  juries, 
has  no  sinsibility  for  traitors!  Sir,  what  docs  he  fetl  for  t1 
rights  of  juries?  What  are  their  rights?   Have  our  conns 
rights?   If  they  havt,  are  ihty  to  be  disregarded?   If  so,  let 
put  an  end  at  once  to  our  courts;  and  let  juries  decide  in 
cases,  without  the  aid  of  judges,  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
persons  accused.  Is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jui 
or  a  violation  of  those  of  the  court  correct-in  the  rxecution  of] 
,  law  or  the  prosecution  of  a  party  accused?  The  court  and  it 
\  arc  two  distinct  brunches  or  parts  of  the  same  tril>uDal,andh( 

C<]uaUy  essenti;d  to  the  due  administration  of  justice.   It  i 
I  duty  of  the  court  to  declare  the  law  and  of  the  jurj'  to  dccii 
J  the  facts.  T>ie  law  arista  out  of  the  facts  under  the  direction 
I  the  coon.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  every 
I  question  of  law  submitted  to  its  consideration  or  arising  is 
I  any  esse  tried  before  it. 

Btit  he  ieeh  no  aolicilude  for  the  fate  of  traitors.  No  more 

Idid    the    bloodthirsty    JcfFcries.     That    sanguinary    and    cruel 

liudge  treated  every   man    who    came   to  be  tried  before   him 

[  a  traitor.     He  thought  none  innocent,  and  condemned    all 

could.    But  the   man  must    be    Inst    to   all  humanity   who 

old  not  drop  the  tear  of  pity  whilst  he  wielded  the  aword 

[ustice.  Bui  this  inexorable  tyrant  had  no  feeling, and  regard' 

J  principle.  Sir,  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  any  mai 

wever  innocent,  tnay  be  hunted  dow  n  as  a  traitor?    Does  he  ni 

\r  that  any  man  may  be  oppressed  by  a  charge  brought  ag;iii 

bin  before  a  court  and  jurj',  without  any  knowledge  of  the  facti* 

y  which  he  is  accused?  Is  not  the  case  of  such  a  person  sufiicicnt 

f  excite  solicitude  in  the  bosnm  of  every  person?    Does  he  sup- 

L-  that  no  man  can  he  charged  who  is  innocent?  Dots  not  the 

t  presume  him  to  be  innocent  till  he  be  convicted  by  the  court 

Id  juryf  He  ought  not  to  be  proceeded  against  if  lie  be 

liior  but  an  innocent  m;in.  Ought  not  the  couil  thcrelore  to  feel 

\  utmost  solicitude  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  innocence! 

JUc  wishes  to  introduce  all  the  evidence  before  ihe  jury;  ( 

Iwiah  to  prevent  it. — I  have  no  doubt  but  he  wishes  iti  but 

[wi^hP'irTOiigi  JtiathewwreA  duiyo*  your  Hon 
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ratt  it  from  being  gratified,  and  to  reject  impertinent  and  irrel- 
evant testimony  on  a  trial  for  life  and  death.  The  gentleman  has 
himself  recognised  this  princif^e.  He  didohsrrve  that  when  evi- 
dence is  brought  forward^  the  court  will  restrain  it,  if  impertinent 
to  the  issue  tried  before  it.  This  is  the  ver)' position  for  which 
we  contend.  It  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  controversy,  and  decisive 
of  the  question  before  the  court*  The  evidence  of  tranaaciions 
out  of  this  state  does  not  estal)lish  what  was  done  on  Blanner* 
hassett's  island;  and  therefore  the  testimony  which  they  offer 
does  not  apply  to  the  issue  taken  in  the  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

He  has  told  us  that,  when  he  argues  on  the  ground  of  legal  de- 
cision, he  stands  on  tender  ground;  hut  when  he  argues  on  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  before  the  court  and  jur\',  he  leelb  him- 
self erect  and  firm  on  such  ground  that  he  cannot  be  shakeu.  I 
do  not  know  that  these  are  his  words;  but  this  is  the  substance 
id  what  he  said.    He  considers  a  reference  to  authority  as  a 
useless  waste  of  time;  because  he  says  that  if  forty  thousand  au- 
thorities had  decided  the  principle  in  our  favour,  they  ought  not 
to  be  regarded.  What  do  these  authorities  prove?  No  more  than 
that  judges  answer  questions  of  law  and  juries  examine  facts. 
Do  we  wish  to  break  this  just  rule?  Why  are  courts  of  justice  es- 
tablished and  judges  placed  in  the  chair  of  justice  to  administer 
the  law,  if  their  knowledge  and  information  are  to  be  totally 
useless  to  the  public?    W^hen  the  gentleman  speaks  thus,  he  in- 
vites the  jury  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  court.  We  wish 
no  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury.  The  rights  and  duties 
ofboth  are  separate  and  distmct;  and  neither  should  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  the  other;  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  both 
is  essential  to  the  public  good.  Why  are  judges  selected  of  the 
greatest  understanding  and  integrity  and  placed  in  the  chair  of 
justice?  Why  are  they  placed  in  an  independent  situation  out  of 
the  power  of  the  government  on  one  side  and  of  popular  phrensy 
on  the  other,  but  that  they  might  decide  impartially,  and  not  be 
itnder  the  influence  of  the  government  or  intimidated   by  the 
frantic  rage  of  the  populace? 

I  shall  submit  one  observation  in  another  point  which  I  had 
like  to  have  forgotten,  and  make  a  candid  representation  of  what 
Mr.  Wickham  said  about  Blannerhassett.  None  of  us  said  that 
we  considered  Blannerhassett  to  be  guilty,  as  has  been  unjustly 
insinuated.  He  only  stated  what  the  law  was.  He  denied  that 
any  person  was  guilty;  alleged  that  no  overt  act  wascommitttd 
by  any  person;  but  still  insisted  on  the  legal  consequences  of  tiit 
absence  of  colonel  Burr.  I  believe  Blannerhassett  to  be  as  inso- 
cent  as  the  books  or  instruments  of  music  to  which  he  is  said  tr 
be  so  passionately  addicted. 
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But  the  gendemati  expressed  with  great  zeal  and  pathos, 
that  he  pledged  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  children  and 
posterity,  on  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  which  lie  advocated: 
that,  if  they  avoid  conspiracies,  that  if  they  be  innocent, 
they  will  be  safe.  Most  delusive  doctrine!  It  does  not  follow 
diat  because  a  man  is  innocent,  he  will  be  safe.  The  experience 
of  all  ages  forbids  so  extravagant  an  expectation.  Without  a 
rigid  adherence  to  those  rules,  which  have  been  wisely  estab-* 
lished  for  the  protection  of  innocence,  there  never  can  be  safe- 
t)'.  I  pray  God  that  neither  his  own  life  nor  the  lives  of  his 
children  or  posterity  may  depend  on  the  propriety  or  perma- 
nency of  his  doctrines.  He  should  reflect  on  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  mutability  of 
popular  applause.  Permanent  security  can  only  result  from  a 
wise  svbtem,  calculated  for  all  times,  and  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  all  parties.  If  he  be  now,  ^^  in  the  Jiiil  tide  of  successful 
experiment,^'  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  approbation  of  his 
country  and  government,  so  was^  not  long'  ago^  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  advocate.  He  was  as  highly  distinguished  by  die 
kind  favour  of  the  people  as  he  could  be,  by  tneir  suffrages.* 
It  was  then  incredible,  that  their  favour  should  so  soon  be 
changed  by  the  calumny  and  rancour  of  party  into  the  most 
malignant  hatred.  The  gentleman  may  now  think  himself  per- 
fectly safe,  by  the  prevalence  of  his  party  and  principles;  but 
the  day  very  possibly  may  come,  when  he  may  find  himself 
as  obnoxious  as  the  gentleman  whom  I  defend.  He  may  possi- 
bly by  the  same  means,  the  malice,  injustice  and  violence  of 
party  spirit,  like  my  client,  not  only  find  himself  reviled  and 
calumniated;  but  his  dearest  friends  abused  and  persecuted.  I 
should  be  sorry  that  such  prediction  should  be  realized  with 
respect  to  any  gentleman;  but,  such  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  own  pernicious  doctrines;  and  these  we  oppose.  It  is  for 
the  security  of  innocence  that  we  contend.  If  innocence  had 
never  been  persecute  d,  if  innocence  were  never  in  danger,  why 
were  so  many  checks  provided  in  the  constitution  for  its  secu* 
rity?  We  know  the  summary  and  sanguinary  proceedings  of 
former  times,  as  recorded  in  faithful  histor}'.  In  those  times 
of  oppression  and  cruelly,  they  never  troubled  courts  or  juries 
with  their  accusations,  proofs  and  legal  forms,  but  declared  the 
intended  victim  guilty  of  treason,  and  proceeded  to  execution 
at  once.  We  wish  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  in- « 
justice  and  horror. 

The  gentleman   expressed  some  sentiment  to  prove  tha^ 

*  Alluding  tn  hU  havin^^  had  an  equal  number  of  suffrages,  whh  Mr.  jefler. 
son,  for  the  presidential  chair;  which  rendered  a  choice  between  them  br 
the  hoifs#»  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  nccessan*. 
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courts  should  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  encroach  on  the 

rights  of  juries* 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  he  means  this:  that  the  jury 
might  encroach  1000  miles  on  the  rights  of  the  judges,  rather 
than  that  the  court  should  encroach  a  hair's  breadth  on  the 
province  of  the  jury.  But  what  is  law  and  common  sense?— 
That  the  court  shdl  decide  the  law;  and  the  jury  the  facts  upon 
the  evidence*  We  wish  to  exclude  the  evidence,  which  we  deem 
illegal,  and  prevent  an  innocent  person  from  being  put  to  death 
to  gratify  vengeance,  iniquity,  injustice  or  worse.  If  it  were 
left  to  ever}' jury  to  decide  according  to  tht-ir  own  particular  im* 
pressions  or  views  of  common  sense,  without  the  aid  of  the  court 
and  regardless  of  law,  there  would  exist  the  greatest  diversity, 
uncertainty  and  insecurity.  I  hope  this  argument  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  disrespect  by  this  jury.  They  are  gendemen 
of  sufficient  information  to  know  that  property,  life  and  liberty  de- 
pend onthesupi>ort  of  the  pure  principles  of  law  and  justice,which 
establish  and  discriminate  between  the  power  and  duues  of 
courts  and  juries.  If  we  were  to  be  without  landmarks,  and  com- 
mon sense  only  were  to  be  the  rule  of  decision,  would  not  the 
consequence  be  that  every  thing  would  be  afloat;  and  what 
would  be  innocence  ont  day  would  be  guilt  another  day? 

One  observation  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wirt,  I  cannot  pass  over. 
It  is  the  only  one  uttered  by  him  to  which  neither  of  the  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  me  has  made  anv  reply.  Judges,  said  he, 
are  men,  and  mingle  in  the  politics  of  their  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  human  nature  to  do  otherwise.  Their  very  patriotism 
will  subject  them  to  the  influence  oi  party  spirit.  Hence  he  infers, 
that  this  party  spirit  will  render  the  judges  partial;  that  they  will 
favour  only  men  of  their  own  party;  that  a  man  of  a  different 
sect,  however  innocent,  will  be  persecuted  and  sacrificed;  that 
some  bloodthirsty  Jcfferies  will  send  him  to  the  gallows.  Sir,  I 
pray  the  gentleman  to  answer  me.  Do  not  jurors  mix  with  the 
public  as  much  as  judges,  and  even  more?  Are  they  not  subject 
to  the  same  feelings  and  political  bias?  Does  not  the  gentleman 
himself  mix  with  politicians  and  take  a  most  active  part  with 
them?  Is  he  free  from  all  political  attachments?  If  he  be  not, 
how  can  he  expect  others  to  be  so?  Is  it  not  probable  that  ju- 
rors will  come  under  the  influence  of  that  political  partiality, 
which  the  gentleman  described  to  the  court,  when  he  was  argu- 
ing the  question,  '-who  is  to  be  considered  an  impartial  juror?" 
The  gentlemen  then  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  such 
impartiality.  Every  citizen  reads  the  newspapers.  He  sees  therein 
the  charges  against  the  accused.  He  would  not  have  "the  soul  of 
a  man, "  nay,  not  the  soul  of  a  musqut  to,  if  he  did  not  take  a 
part  in  what  was  going  forwards  and  an  interest  in  what  con- 
cerned the  w^elfare  of  his  country.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  ju- 
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Mrs  are  as  falUble  as  judges,  and  as  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
dieir  feelings  and  passions:  by  what  they  see  and  hear.  Let  uft 
examine  how  this  inference  will  apply  in  the  present  instance. 
The  bloodthirsty  Jefleries  had  a  victim  at  the  bar,  whom  he 
was  determined  to  sacrifice.  He  gave  instructions  to  the  jur)% 
that  they  ought  to  find  him  guilty.  But  the  jury  considered  it  to 
be  a  base,  infamous  principle  of  persecution,  and  found  him  in- 
nocent. Those,  who  wish  the  jury  to  have  cognisance  of  the  fact 
and  the  law,  desire  it  for  this  honourable  purpose,  that  the  jurj* 
may  step  between  a  bloodthirsty  judicial  tyrant  and  an  inno- 
cent victim.  They  wish  it  for  the  protection  of  the  accused 
from  oppression.  Let  us  reverse  this  picture  and  suppose  a 
court,  actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of  justice,  wishing  the 
accused  to  be  acquitted  if  innocent,  and  punished  if  guilt}*.  The 
judges  explain  the  law  to  the  jury,  and  tell  them:  ^^  if  such  and 
such  acts  be  proved,  and  you  be  satisfied  with  such  proof,  then 
the  law  is  so  and  so,  and  you  ought  to  find  accordingly;  but  if 
the  testimony  be  contrar}',  the  law  is  otherwise;  and  you  ought 
to  decide  conformably  to  it.'*  But  if  they  be  bloodthirsty  judges, 
they  may  be  influenced  by  their  passions,  and  urge  a  conviction, 
and  transfer  him  over  to  the  gibbet  to  gratify  public  indignation 
or  private  malignity.  If  the  judges  be  governed  by  proper  mo- 
tives, and  the  yxry  should  find  a  verdict  of  condemnation,  all 
they  can  do  is  to  set  aside  their  verdict  and  confine  the  person 
till  a  new  trial  can  be  had;  and  then  all  the  ceremonies  of  ano- 
ther trial  must  be  repeated  before  he  can  be  acquitted;  but  when- 
ever a  verdict  of  acquittal  is  found,  a  new  trial  cannot  be  granted. 

[Here  Mr.  Manin  referred  to  Coke  on  Littleton  and  to  the 
arguments  which  he  had  used  on  the  impeachment  of  judge 
Chase  concerning  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  a  court  and 
jur)-.] 

Before  concluding  let  me  observe  that  it  has  l>een  my  intention 
to  argue  the  cause  correctly,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  We  are  unfortunately  situated.  We  labour 
against  great  prejudices  against  my  client,  which  tend  to  prevent 
him  from  having  a  fair  trial.  I  have  with  pain  heard  it  said  that 
such  are  the  pubHc  prejudices  against  colonel  Burr,  that  a  jur)-, 
even  should  they  be  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  must  have  consi- 
derable firmness  of  mind  to  pronounce  him  not  gtditifm  1  have 
iieard  it  not  without  horror.  God  of  heaven!  have  we  already  un- 
der pur  form  of  government  (which  we  have  so  often  been  told  is 
best  calculated  of  all  governments  to  secure  all  our  rights)  arrived 
at  a  period  when  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  whefe  life  is  at  stake, 
:>hall  be  but  a  solemn  mocker}*,  a  mere  idle  form  and  ceremony  to 
transfer  innocence  from  the  gaol  to  the  gibbet,  to  gratify  popular 
indignation  excited  b}-  bloodthirsty  enemies!  But  if  it  require 
in  such  a  situation  firmness  in  a  jury,  so  does  it  equally  require 
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fortitude  in  judges  to  perform  their  duty.  And  here  permit  me 
again  most  solemnly  and  at  the  same  time  most  respectfuUy  to 
observe  that  in  the  case  of  tife  and  death,  where  there  remains  one 
single  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  to  facts,  or  of  the  court 
as  to  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  decide  in  favour  of  life.  If  they  do  not 
and  the  prisoner  fall  a  victim,  they  are  guilty  of  murder  mforo 
cash  whatever  their  guilt  may  be  in  for o  legh. 

When  the  sun  mildly  shines  upon  us,  when  the  gentle  zephyrs 
play  around  us,  we  can  easily  proceed  forward  in  the  straight  path 
qf  our  duty;  but  when  bleak  clouds  enshroud  the  sky  with  dark- 
ness, when  the  tempest  rages,  the  winds  howl  and  the  waves 
breakover  us^when  the  thunders  awfully  roar  pver  our  heads  and 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  blaze  around  us — ^it  is  then  that  all  the  en- 
ergies of  tliMe  human  soul  are  called  into  action*  It  is  then  that  the 
truly  brave  man  :>tands  firm  at  his  post.  It  is  then  that  by  an  un- 
shaken performance  of  his  duty,  man  approaches  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  the  divinity.  Nor  is  there  any  object  in  the  creation  on 
which  the  supreme  Being  can  look  down  with  more  delight  and 
approbation  than  on  a  human  being  in  such  a  situation  and  thus 
acting.  May  that  God  who  now  looks  down  upon  us,  who  has  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  called  you  into  existence  and  placed  you  in 
that  seat  to  dispense  justice  to  your  fellow  citizens,  to  preser\'e 
and  protect  innocence  against  persecution — may  that  God  so  illu- 
minate your  understandings  that  you  may  know  what  is  right;  and 
may  he  nerve  your  souls  with  firmness  and  fortitude  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  knowledge! 

Mr.  Hay  referred  to  several  additional  authorities  and  es- 
pecially Keiyngy  p.  26.  to  prove  that  evidence  shewing  that  the 
accused  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  introduced  to 
prove  an  indictment  charging  him  to  be  the  principal  offender; 
that  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  present 
at  the  commission  of  the  fact;  that  the  indictment  did  not  state 
him  to  be  present;  that  his  absence,  when  the  acts  were  per- 
formed by  others  by  his  command,  was  immaterial;  that  this  po- 
sition was  supported  by  this  case  in  Kehjng  and  by  two  coses  in 
Hale  and  East^  which  had  been  before  referred  to. 

Mr.  Martin  stated  that  he  considered  the  cases  of  Green 
and  Messenger  reported  in  Kelyng  p.  70.  and  2  State  Trials^  p. 
591.  as  conclusive;  that  Green  was  found  by  the  special  verdict 
to  be  with  the  party  hallooing  and  throwing  uphi^  cap  and  thereby 
encouraging  them;  but  it  was  not  found  that  he  did  any  act  of  vio- 
lence or  aided  or  assisted  those  who  were  present  and  did  com- 
mit outrageous  acts;  that  he  was  adjudged  not  to  be  guilt}'  of 
treason;  but  those  who  \^re  present  aiding  and  abetting'  the 
%  actors  were  determined  to  be  guilt)'V  All  the  others,  who  were  not 
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found  to  have  acted  themselves  or  to  have  aided  or  assisted  those 
who  did,  were  determined  not  to  be  guilt\'«  I  consider  this  as  a 
solemn  adjudication,  that  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  there 
must  be  an  act  of  violence  committed. 

Chief  Justice. — Did  the  special  verdict  find  that  Green  was 
associated  with  the  party  and  apprisejd  of  their  objects? 

Mr.  Martin. — It  does  not  find  that  he  aided  or  assisted  the 
party  or  did  any  act  of  violence,  though  he  was  one  of  the  as- 
sembly and  threw  up  his  cap. 

• 

Chief  Justice. — ^That  does  not  prove  that  it  is  necessary  in 
all  cases  to  strike  a  blow  in  order  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war. 
As  it  was  not  found  that  he  was  associated  with  them  or  aided 
theVn  or  committed  any  violence,  he  might  have  come  thither  by 
accident  or  curiosity.  On  such  a  special  verdict  the  court  could 
give  no  decision  against  the  party  accused.  The  court  determin- 
ed that  there  was  not  sufficient  found  to  convict  him;  that  he 
must  be  found  to  have  done  some  act  of  violence,  or  to  have  been 
aiding  and  abetting  the  actors,  before  he  could  be  convicted. 

Mr.  Martin  still  contended  that  the  result  must  be  the  same; 
that  some  actual  violence  must  be  committed;  that  no  person  was 
answerable  but  those  who  did  the  violent  acts  or  aided  or  abet- 
ted the  actors;  and  that  a  person  who  came  to  the  place  accident- 
ally would  not  be  charged.  It  would  be  known;  and  he  would  not 
be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Hay  quoted  1  If ale^  623.  to  shew  that"  t;hough  the  ac- 
cessory  shall  not  be  constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment  till 
the  principal  be  tried,  yet  if  he  will  waive  that  benefit  and  put 
himself  upon  his  trial  before  the  principal  be  tried,  he  may;  and 
his  conviction  or  acquittal  on  such  trial  is  good;  but  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  such  case  to  respite  judgment  till  the  principal  be  con- 
victed and  attaint;  for  if  the  principal  be  afterwards  acquitted  that 
conviction  of  the  accessory  is  annulled." 

Mr.  WicKHAM  said  that  he  would  not  controvert  this  autho- 
rity, but  insisted  that  it  did  not  apply;  that  it  had  a  contrary  ap» 
plication  in  favour  of  the  accused,  because  he  had  waived  no 
right.  He  was  indicted  as  a  principal  traitor,  as  the  immediate 
perpetrator  of  the  treason,  and  was  compelled  to  answer  such  a 
general  charge  by  the  plea  of  Not  Guilt)-;  whereas  if  he  had  been 
indicted  as  an  accessory,  he  could  not  be  tried  without  his  own 
consent  and  a  formal  waiver  of  the  objection  entered  on  the 
record* 

Mr.  Randolph  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following 
effect: 
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The  little  fmgmeat  of  time  that  is  left  for  me,  may  it  please 
your  Honours,  I  shall  not  abuse.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  in- 
formed the  court  th%t  I-  had  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  fuOy 
answering  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  but  I 
forbore  to  exercise  it  in  consideration  of  my  respect  for  Mr. 
Martin.  But  I  said  that  if  any  thing  should  be  omitted  by  him, 
^  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  court  to  supply  the 
omission.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  Mr.  Martin  has  not 
noticed.  He  has  amused  and  instructed  us;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
come  within  that  condition  I  had  prescribed  to  myself;  and  there 
are  two  or  three  sentiments  which  I  have  much  at  heart;  and  on 
which  I  could  not  justify  to  myself  to  remain-  silent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pass  through  the  long  series  of  authorities  to 
which  reference  has  been  had;  because  not  a  single  case  has  been 
adduced  by  the  gendemen  for  the  prosecution  that  has  not  been 
fully  answered  and  its  intended  efiectis  repelled.  I  shall  endea* 
vour  to  connect  the  observation  I  am  about  to  make  with  the 
general  subject  already  submitted  to  you;  but  though  this  cannot 
be  done  without  mentioning  principles  which  have  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed,  I  shall  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible, 
and  endeavour  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  clear  point  of  ^dew 
that  our  object  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

We  have  been  charged  with  attempting  to  exclude  further 
testimony  and  thereby  encroaching  on  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
jur}%  Courts  have  their  rights;  and  juries  have  theirs.  They  are 
.capable  of  being  reconciled;  for  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. But  although  the  court  has  no  right  to  dictate  the  motion 
of  the  jury,  it  has  a  right  to  restrain  them  within  their  proper 
orbits.  They  are  brethren  in  the  administration  of  justice,  not 
rivals  irt  power;  and  if  I  were  permitted  to  draw  an  analog}',  I 
would  say  that  the  court  is  the  father  of  the  judicial  family; 
that  both  are  essential  to  administer  justice  according  to  law. 
This  the  court  is  bound  to  enforce;  and  this  the  jury  are  bound 
to  obey. 

Why  should  they  complain?  Because,  say  gentlemen,  we  sup- 
press testimony.  How  do  we  suppress  testimony?  They  have  a 
carte  blanche^  and  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  ever\'  other  evidence, 
except  what  they  know  does  not  exist,  i.  e.  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Burr,  and  that  actual  force  was  employed.  They  may,  if  they 
can,  prove  ever>'  thing  short  of  these  things.  Have  not  gende- 
men seized  these  with  great  eagem^'ss?  They  have  kept  th'^ir 
eyes  on  the  court,  but  .alarmed  the  ears  of  the  jur\'«  They  have 
professed  to  talk  in  the  abstract,  but  have  described  with  a  pen- 
cil whose  strokes  dark  as  Erebus  and  intended  similitude  and 
application  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  have  thrown,  with  rhe- 
torical magic,  into  the  cauldron  of  public  opinion  already  over- 
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boiling,  poiscmous  ingredients,  to  the  ruin  of  colond  Burr.  We 
wage  an  unequal  war:  an  individual  against  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  United  States.   We  have  to  defend  ourselves 
but  with  law  and  fact.  On}y  permit  us,  if  you  please,  to  come 
with  this  dreadful  disparity  (tor  thus  we  have  to  contend)  even 
when  clothed  with  the  mail  of  innocence.  We  ask  for  the  benefit 
of  the  law.  Why  should  we  be  upbraided  for  asking  no  more 
than  the  law  has  given  us?  That  we  must  have.  There  is  not  a 
power  on  earth  that  can  refuse  us  what  the  law  gives.  It  is  a 
privilege  given  for  good   reasons   as  a  check  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  perversion  to  oppression;  of  degeneracy  to  tyranny. 
We  Yizvt  fundamental  fact  to  proceed  upon:  the  absence  of  col- 
onel Burr  from  the  scene  of  action.  His  absence  is  acknowledg- 
ed; and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  proved  by  us.  Hence  emerges  a 
question,   whether  any  facts,  which   can  be  proved,  can  con- 
vict him  as  a  principal  in  the  treason  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  his  absence.  If  he  were  not  present  at  Blannerhassett's 
island,  as  stated  in  this  indictment,  how  can  he  be  convicted  as 
a  principal?  After  the  admission,  that  he  was  absent,  how  can 
they  succeed?  They  cannot  add  one  iota  to  what  relates  to  this 
part  of  the  business.  It  is  a  rule  that  cannot  be  controverted: 
that  when  an  indispensable  position  cannot  be  proved,  the  court 
may  interpose  with  respect  to  the  law,  and  state  its  necessity  to 
the  jury.  This  is  not  a  case  of  equivocal  testimony,  where  cred- 
ibility and  mere  weight  are  to  be  considered;  which  it  would  be 
improper  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  We  ask  your  opinion  of 
facts,  concerning  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Why  should  the  tri- 
al proceed  if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  proof  of 
his  absence  cannot  support  the  charge  of  his  being  present  as  an 
actor?  Surely  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  general  inflammation  which 
has  already  spread  far  and  wide,  and  that  only  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  any  one  man  or  set  of  men;  for  this  court  sits 
not  for  the  amusement  of  the  public  fancy  or  the  gratification  of 
public  malignity. 

But,  say  they,  inay  not  the  jury  decide  the  law  and  the  fact 
against  the  opinion  of  the  court?  But  is  it  proper  to  produce  a 
struggle  between  the  court  and  jury?  Ought  the  jury  to  disregard 
the  opinion  of  the  court  when  it  is  confessedly  correct?  When  the 
court  tells  the  jury  truly  that  the  substratum  does  not  exist,  a  re- 
spectable jury  never  did  and  never  will  find  a  verdict  of  guilty* 

They  say  that  they  are  determined  to  probe  this  conspiracy,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  bottom;  and  therefore  they  make  these  extra- 
«rdiiMuy  efforts;  but  is  there  no  respect  that  counsel  ought  to  have 
for  their  character,  to  prevent  them  from  pressing  on  the  ykiry 
doctrines  which  they  know  to  be  illegal?  Is  there  no  respett  due 
from  the  jury  to  the  admonition  of  the  court?  If  irrelevant  testi- 
mony be  tg  be  admitted,  twenty  or  t^Y<^nty-five  days  or  more  mav 
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be  spent  in  hearing  what  has  no  relation  to  the  subject  and  can- 
not aflfect  us.  It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  proceed.  What  ought  we 
to  expect  from  the  court?  Its  authority «r  If  the  law  is  to  be  re- 
garded, we  have  a  right  to  call  on  the  court  for  the  exercise  of 
its  authority  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegal  testimony. 

If  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  said,  the  consequences  of 
this  interposition  of  the  court  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the 
rights  of  the  jur)',  I  would  answer  that  any  individual  on  earth 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  that  so  great  a  danger  should 
be  realized.  I  wish  not  to  touch  so  inestimable  an  institution. 
But  there  exists  no  such  danger.  Why  do  we  wish  to  have 
juries?  It  is  that  men  of  our  own  condition,  and  who  have  a  fel- 
low feeling  for  us,  should  determine  controversies  and  try  accu- 
ssktions  against  individuals  among  us;  so  that  no  standing  juris- 
diction or  permanent  tribunal  is  to  be  employed  to  dictate  die 
fate  of  any  individual.  It  is  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  that  a 
jury  should  thus  interpose  between  the  public  and  an  individual 
For  it  is  very  improbable  that  oppression  will  ever  take  place  on 
that  side.  All  is  safe  while  decisions  are  on  the.  side  of  tender- 
ness. No  precedent  can  be  drawn  from  all  this  to  sanation  in- 
justice  or  oppression. 

It  is  objected  that  juries  would  thus  be  prostrated;  and  that  the 
court  might  on  the  same  principle  decide  against  the  accused. 
Who  thus  complains?  Was  it  ever  argued  that  the  rights  of  the 
jury  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen  were  destroyed  by  a  favour- 
able ojjinion  to  the  accused? 

Let  a  JcfTeries  arise  and  succeed  you  on  that  seat,  let  him  ar- 
rogate to  himself  what  powers  he  pleases,  let  him  encroach  on 
privilt^ges  and  tyrannize  over  the  rights  of  juries  and  all  those 
who  shall  advocate  them,  yet  what  examples  would  he  take? 
If  he  would  permit  precedent  to  be  quoted  as  authority  before 
him,  would  he  take  the  exercise  of  mt  rcy  for  his  example? 

When  this  JefFeries  shall  arise,  he  will  not  act  on  precedent, 
but  will  boldly  bound  over  every  barrier,  if  he  wish  to  seize  his 
victim;  hut  if  he  were  to  follow  precedent,  he  would  never  take 
one  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  would  pursue  an  example  of  rigid 
severity  and  cruelty.  Would  judge  Chase  have  been  impeached 
if  in  the  case  of  Callender  he'  had  decided  on  the  side  of  mero'? 
if  he  had  yielded  to  the  highwrought  pretensions  of  Callender? 
Would  he  have  been  impeached  for  a  misdirection  in  issuing  pro- 
cess, had  he  directed  a  summons  to  issue  instead  of  a  capiat?  Sir, 
it  is  a  phenomenon  in  law  and  judicial  proceedings,  thai  the  ac- 
cused should  sufTt-r  now  (as  the  counsel  lor  the  prosecution  insist) 
in  order  to  provide  security  for  pirbons  who  may  be  rucuscd 
hen  nfitr!  that  his  rights  must  be  taken  from  him  in  order  that 
others  may  not  lose  theirs! 
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*  Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  have  been  taught  tp  be- 
lieve that  we  mean  to  smother  testimony.  I  have  been  told  of  it 
out  of  doors;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general  opi- 
nion. This  is  the  effect  of  the  improper  publicity  given  to  what- 
ever passes  here.  I  have  remonstrated  against  this  malpractice 
but  in  vain*  We  see  that  not  a  particle  of  intelligence  is  received, 
no  step  is  taken,  nothing  happens  here,  which  is  not  in  twelve 
hours  made  public.  This  intelligence  will  be  diffused,  augmented 
and  distorted.  We  make  no  attempts  of  this  sort.  These  reports 
remain  uncontradicted  and  excite  prejudices  against  us.  I  wish 
to  know  then  how  it  can  be  shewn  that  we  have  such  an  object  in 
view.  Where  is  the  proof  of  smothering  testimony?  We  deny 
the  truth  of  the  accusation.  We  wish  not  to  suppress  testimony; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  the  admission  of  what  is  not  lawful 
evidence,  since  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  the 
accused. 

Away  then  with  this  idea,  that  we  wish  to  suppress  testimony. 
We  only  claim  what  the  law  allows;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  be 
deprived  of  this  nght  there  never  will  be  again  found  in  this  coun- 
try a  tribunal  able  to  fortify  itself  against  popular  clamour,  or  coun- 
sel sufficiently  firm  to  support  an  unfortunate  client  against  popu- 
lar fury.  I  want  no  precedents.  I  want  nothing  but  preeminence 
of  virtue  and  talents  to  discern  and  decide.  And  while  you  are 
placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  we  fear  not  to  meet  that  high  tone  of 
popularity,  that  popular  rage  which  is  so  much,  and,  we  say,  so 
unjusdy  inflamed  against  us;  if  not  met  now,  it  never  can  be  met. 

We  are  told  that  every  man  is  a  politician,  and  even  judges 
may  be  so  hereafter.  Then  we  shall  be  in  danger.  When  they  be- 
come political  partisans  we  shall  be  in  danger.  This  evinces  the 
greater  necessity  of  adhering  inflexibly  to  principle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  seas  for  examples;  but  I  can- 
not help  reminding  the  court  of  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious 
Mansfield.  He  stood,  on  a  critical  occasion,  as  this  court  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  this  trial.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  public 
prejudice  has  relented;  but  suppose  it  to  be  still  in  its  full  fur}*, 
the  situations  are  similar.  When  the  popular  phrensy  was  at  its 
utmoet  height  he  had  to  encounter  it  He  displayed  that  unsha- 
keo  firmness  which  this  court  now  feels.  He  was  unmoved  by  po- 
pular clamour,  unawed  by  popular  fury.  He  wanted  no  popu- 
larity but  that  which  he  was  sure  would  follow  him  and  sur\'ive 
when  he  was  no  more:  that  which  ever  pursues  meritorious  con- 
duct, the  high  meed  of  virtue,  which  is  the  best  stimulus  to  the 
most  honourable  exertions. 

If  it  were  to  be  said  that  we  want  authority  and  precedent 
-here  for  this  firmness  of  conduct,  we  can  say  that  our  Washington 
is  recorded  in  trials  not  wholly  different.  He  was  once  in  a  situ- 
ation where  he  might  have  been  alarmed  with  what  was  called 
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the  popular  voice.  He  was  assailed  by  popular  clamour  aftid  dii' 
content;  but  he  was  firm  to  his  purpose.  I  can  only  say  that  he 
would  have  been  without  a  historian  if  he  had  not  withstood 
them. 

An  argument  has  been  already  used  which,  if  well  under- 
stood, cannot  be  resisted.  I  feel  it  to  be  firmly  established;  but  I 
hope  the  court  will  excuse  me  for  indulging  myself  in  farther  ex- 
plaining the  principle;  not  because  I  deem  it  necessary  after  what 
has  been  said,  but  because  I  want  the  jury,  this  audience  and  all 
the  world  to  know  and  be  impressed  with  what  are  the  rights  of 
the  accused.  It  is  this:  that  when  a  fact  essential  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  does  not  exist,  all  further  proceedings  against  him 
should  cease.  Examine  this  doctrine. 

If  a  man  were  charged  here  with  murder,  and  there  were  a 
certainty  that  there  was  no  man  killed;  that  the  man  said  to  be 
murdered  was  actually  living,  would  the  court  permit  the  evi- 
dence to  go  on?  Would  it  proceed  when  the  fact  of  his  being 
alive  was  proved  and  not  controverted?  Would  you  waste  the 
time  and  money  of  the  United  States  in  the  examination  of  fur- 
ther tesumony  when  it  was  admitted  that  the  indispensable  fact 
of  ills  death- could  not  be  proved? 

Suppose  a  person  on  his  trial  for  robbery:  the  person  said  to 
be  put  in  fear  and  roblnrd  comes  and  tells  you  that  he  was  not 
put  in  fear.  If  the  circumstance  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime 
be  acknowledged  to  be  wanting,  would  you  prgceed  with  the  trial? 

So  in  the  case  of  a  trial  for  horsestealing:  the  man  whose 
horse  is  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  comes  and  tells  you  that  it 
was  not  his  horse,  but  the  horse  ot  the  party  accused,  would  it 
not  be  idle  to  proceed  further  in  such  a  trial? 

So  on  a  trial  for  any  other  larceny,  for  stealing  any  other  pro- 
perty: if  it  were  proved  to  belong  to  the  prisoner,  would  not  the 
trial  be  discontinued? 

In  like  manner,  if  a  person  were  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  forg^ 
ing  a  bill,  and  it  were  proved  that  the  bill  was  not  forged  but 
good  and  genuine,  would  the  court  permit  any  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause?  If  a  man  were  charged  with  the  seduction  of  an 
infant  and  it  were  proved  that  the  supposed  infant  was  of 
full  age,  would  it  not  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  to  proceed 
further?  So  if  a  person  were  prosecuted  for  falsifying  a  record, 
and  it  were  proved  on  the  trial  that  there  was  no  such  record, 
would  the  court  permit  any  further  examination  or  proceeding  in 
the  trial  to  gratify  the  resentment  or  caprice  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men? 

Would  a  court  in  any  of  those  cases  or  in  rmy  similar  .case  sit 
to  hear  and  do  nothing?  What  would  you  do  in  any  such  case? 
What  would  tlie  jury  do?  What  would  the  counsel  do?  The  fact 
of  no  crime  would  be  decisive  in  all  those  cases  for  the  accused. 
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la  not  the  principle  the  sane  here?  As  the  fact  of  his  abnence  is 
proved  and  admitted^  it  must  be  decisive  in  our  favour.  The 
sine  qua  noity  his  presence^  is  tndispensabk  to  his  conviction. 
Where  then  is  the  use  of  further  proceeding?  I  take  the  rule  to 
b^  this:  wherever  a  radical  and  essential  fact  is  conceded  or 
shewn  within  the  possibility  of  error,  the  court  would  pronounce 
it  to  be  so  and  interpose  its  authority  to  prevent  further  useless 
proceeding. 

No  testimony  is  admissible  which  is  not  relevant.  How  can 
that  testimony  be  relevant  when  there  is  no  subject  to  which  it  ap- 
plies? How  can  there  be  relevant  testimony  in  this  case  if  pre- 
sence be  indispensable?  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  there  could 
be  a  shadow  without  a  substance  to  produce  it,  as  I  would  ad- 
mit that  we  ought  to  go  on  to  attempt  a  conviction  when  its 
foundation,  presence^  cannot  be  established. 

All  the  authorities  read  on  this  subject  are  so  fully  elucidated 
that  I  feel  myself  justified  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  can- 
not proceed  with  the  proof  of  collateral  or  accessorial  matter 
without  the  main  thing  is  proved;  and  we  say  that  here  it  is  not 
proved. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  this  cause  ought  not  thus  to  be  stop- 
ped; because  he  was  not  an  accessory  but  a  principal.  This  sub- 
ject has  increased  most  wonderfully  by  the  application  of  analo- 
gy. The  gentleman  who  spoke  first  (Mr.  Mac  Rae)  compared 
this  case  to  the  case  reported  of  a  house  with  several  rooms,  ia 
one  of  which  a  murder  is  perpetrated:  enlarging  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, he  compared  the  United  States  to  the  house  and  likened 
each  state  to  a  room  in  that  house.  The  second  gendeman  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  (Mr.  Wirt)  enlarged  the  analogy  from  a 
house  to  a  park,  in  a  part  of  which  a  murder  is  committed.  The 
doctrine  of  ratio  is  introduced:  as  one  room  in  a  house  bears  a 
proportion  to  another,  so  does  one  state  in  the  union  to  another 
in  the  federal  building.  As  this  room^  is  to  the  court  room,  so 
are  the  bleak  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  burning  sands  of 
Georgia. 

Then  he  mentions  another  case:  two  men  from  Bedford 
come  to  kill  a  man  in  Richmond;  and  one  remains  in  Manches- 
ter. And  he  savs  that  the  man  in  Manchester  is  to  be  considered 
a  principal  in  the  murder  committed  by  him  who  came  to  Rich- 
mond. Well  sir,  what  bearing  has  this  on  the  subject,  even  if  he 
can  be  considered  as  a  principal?  For  the  criterion  is  that  he  must 
be  within  striking  distance^  capable  of  afford ing  immediate  aid,  in 
order  to  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  But  I  ask  you  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  one  of  them  had  remained 
in  Bedford?  Would  that  man  be  a  principal?  Could  he  be  deem- 
ed to  be  constructively  present^  He  could  only  be  an  accessory 

^  They  were  then  in  the  htll  of  the  house  of  delegates* 
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beiQre  the  fact  and  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  ab'eady 
detailed. 

A  new  theon'  is  adopted  to  extend  constructive  presence  as 
the  theatre  of  action  increases;  as  the  difficulties  of  rendering  aid 
are  increased,  they  strengthen  the  preemption  of  aid.  So  that  as 
colonel  Burr  had  the  whole  western  country  to  traverse,  he  should 
be  considered  as  constructively  present  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Blannerhassett's  island. 

Sir,  permit  me  to  use  analogy  also.  Will  a  cannon  have  a 
greater  random,  because  its  object  is  at  a  greater  distance?  Will  a 
telescope  reach  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  star  to  which 
it  is  directed?  Will  the  power  of  man  increase  in  proportion  to 
die  distance  of  the  scene  of  action?  Will  the  power  of  man  mul- 
tiply with  addition  oi  impossibilities?  Can  he  do  more  than  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  of  ?  So  then  Mr.  Burr  had  such  genius  and 
power  that  he  was  present  at  Blannerhassett^s  island  though  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  it!  They  seem  to 
think  him  the  soul  of  the  world  and.  to  have  ubiquit}%  He  must 
have  been  more  than  man  to  have  accomplished  what  they  charge 
him  with.  He  must,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  (general  Eaton) 
said,  have  ridden  on  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm~-or  de- 
scended on  the  sunbeams,  ns  one  of  the  counsel  said.  This  con- 
verts the  school  of  reason  into  the  school  of  fancy.  But  this  would 
have  been  the  vain  language  of  an  inflated  imagination,  never 
compared  with  the  power  of  man.  It  is  the  power  of  man  that 
we  speak  of.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  do  impossibilities. 
Is  it  common  sense  that  the  talents  of  a  man,  however  great, 
should  enable  him  to  be  multitudinous,  because  he  is  at  a  sup- 
posed distance?  Suppose  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  would  the  scene 
of  action  have  been  so  extended  that  he  should  be  said  to  be  on 
the  spot,  aiding  and  assisting  at  Blannerhassett's  island? 

Where  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  so  deeply  involved,  let  us 
not  abandon  rational  experience.  Let  not  those  rules  which  con- 
cern the  rights  of  the  citizen  be  mixed  with  doubtful  doctrines. 
Let  not  the  imagination  be  indulged.  Let  us  tread  in  the  same 
path  in  which  our  ancestors  with  happiness  to  themselves  have 
trodden  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  we  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fift^'  vears;  but  do  not  let  us  wander  into  the  fields  of 
fancy.  To  venture  on  the  extension  of  constructive  crimes  by  ana- 
logy would  be  to  make  life  and  liberty  mere  footballs  of  ima- 
gination. Overwhelmed  by  such  doctrines  the  most  innocent  man 
amongst  us  might  be  destroyed. 

Another  circumstance  has  been  offered  to  your  consideration 
with  a  view  of  exciting  the  public  indignation.  Blannerhassett 
has  been  most  piteously  represented  as  a  seduced  person;  and  it 
is  asked,  what,  shall  the  seducer  be  acquitted,  and  the  seduced 
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be  the  victim?  And  in  order  to  make  the  representation  more  at- 
fecting,and  to  excite  our  sympathy  to  a  higher  degree,  the  gende- 
man  has  gravely  introduced  his  lovely  wife  and  pratding  children, 
hb  hatred  of  war,  his  love  of  music,  of  literature  and  chemistry, 
till  his  seduction  by  the  arts  of  Mr.  Burr. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  Blannerhassett  is  innocent.  I  know  him  to 
be  innocent;  and  he  may  defy  all  the  efforts  to  be  made  against 
him.  But  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  does  not  reflect  crimi- 
nality on  colonel  Burr.  Do  you  examine  into  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  accessory  in  examining  of  the  principal?  as  whe- 
ther he  were  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  or  not.  Is  not 
this  an  invitation  to  subvert  all  the  rules  of  the  law?  Blannerhas- 
sett is  not  to  be  examined;  but  he  is  to  be  called  small  in  guilt, 
because  that  of  Mr.  Burr  is  to  be  magnified.  This  is  done^not 
out  of  any  cordiality  to  him,  but  in  hatred  of  Burr.  The  quesdon 
now,  when  he  is  tried  as  a  principal,  is,  is  he  guilty  or  not?  Did 
he  commit  the  fact?  Whereas  according  to  law,  when  an  acces- 
sory before  the  fact  is  examined  or  tried,  the  only  questipn  is,  did 
he  abet  or  aid  him  who  committed  the  act?  and  not  whether  he 
committed  the  act  himself.  This  argument  was  not  addressed 
to  you,  but  to  those  who  surround  this  great  tribunal. 

But  the  constitution,  the  law  of  England,  and  American  deci- 
sions have  been  quoted  to  shew  that  the  prime  mover  is  at  any 
distance  a  principal.  I  will  examine  all  these;  but  the  constitu- 
tion is  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  and  what  I  w^U  first  consider. 

Mr.  Hay  says  that  he  would  rather  the  constitution  should  pe* 
rish  than  the  rights  of  juries.  I  revere  both.  I  revere  the  consu- 
tution,  because  among  other  blessings  it  secures  the  rights  of  ju- 
ries; and  there  is  no  man  who  hears  me,  but  is  convinced  that  the 
rights  incident  to  the  trial  by  jury  are  secured  by  it. 

The  constitution  is  not  express  upon  this  subject;  and  if  it  be 
not  express,  are  you  to  narrow  it?  Are  >  ou  to  conjecture  so  as 
to  create  a  new  crime,  not  only  in  name  but  in  substance,  by  in- 
troducing a  new  person  which  the  constitution  never  contem- 
plated by  adding  "  procuring*^  as  a  crime  to  **  doing?^ 

But  we  are  told  that  the  constitution  has  adopted  terms  in 
treason  which  are  well  known.  Be  it  so.  But  it  is  only  to  tell 
you  what  is  the  ^  lasa  majestas'^  of  the  nation.  It  tells  you  that 
the  legislature  should  never  avail  themselves  of  the  malignant 
passions  of  the  people  so  as  to  call  that  ^^  iasa  majestas^^  which 
is  not  so  in  fact. 

The  constitution  only  intended  the  classification  of  crimes 
which  should  be  considered  as  tending  directly  to  the  subversion 
of  the  government.  It  was  left  to  the  legislature  to  say  what 
particular  acts  should  have  this  tendency,  and  to  provide  the 
punishment.  The  constitution  supposed  that  there  could  be  only 
two  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  government  could  be  subverted! 
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levying  war,  and  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  oountrjr*  Jjt  ne«- 
ver  could  have  been  intended  to  import  aid  from  the  common 
law  to  expound  the  consdtution.  It  is  only  a  general  descriptioos 
and  the  legislature  are  left  taprovide  a  proper  remedy  m  die 
eviL  The  legislature  therefcne  might  have  declared  at  any  timok 
irhat  should  be  done  with  an  accessoty  before  the  fiurU  They 
might  punish  this  and  other  accessorial  offences,  by  a  law  coming 
wtmin  the  sweeping  clause  which  empowers  congress  to  make 
aU  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  their  cnur 
merated  powers  uito  effisct* 

But  the  constitution  is  to  be  considered  according  to  reason 
and  moral  right;  and  both  ask  if^a  transcendent  offender  be  to  dip 
down  into  an  accessory?  The  answer  is,  diat  if  reason  wUca 
judges  of  the'  fitness  of  things,  moral  right  which  gives  more  la* 
titude,  or  even  common  sense,  be  permitted  to  add  persons  ac» 
coring  to  different  men's  ideas  of  propriety,  what  advantage  is 
derived  finom  the  principle  wUch  has  been  so  long  cherished,  diat 
penal  laws  shall  be  construed  stricdy?  what  becomes  of  die  doc- 
trine What  benefit  can  be  had  from  die  constitution  oontaining 
predse  tenns  and  an  express  enumeration  of  powers,  if  moral 
right,  common  sense  and  reason,  according  to  the  diverrity  of 
human  opinions,  are  to  be  applied  to  infer  and  imply  its  meaning? 
We  may  apply  these  to  EutofiiOj  Oceana^  or  even  die  visions  of 
Plato,  or  rather  the  tribunal  of  Draco:  for  wherever  thty^  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  men's  different  conceptions  of  them,  are 
to  determine  what  shsdl  be  right  construction,  there  will  be  a  tri* 
bunal  of  blood*  Language  must  indeed  be  understood  as  the 
world  understands  it;  but  the  ideas  must  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  natural  import.  I  will  ask  a  man  of  the  most  common  un- 
derstanding, who  is  not  connected  with  the  cause  of  colonel  Burr, 
whether  a  man  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
scene  of  operation  can  be  the  same  as  the  actual  perpetrator. 
Whether  a  man  could  be  charged  as  present  at  the  spot  and  do- 
ing an  act  when  he  was  at  three  hundred  miles  distance.  What 
would  be  his  answer?  Would  he  not  call  it  the  grossest  absurdi- 
ty? Does  not  the  very  idea  of  law  revolt  at  such  a  construction? 
The  constitution  does  not  impose  it.  The  common  law,  the  gcn- 
deman  admits,  does  not  impose  it;  but  common  sense  requires  it! 
So  that  common  sense  shall  say  absence  is  presence^  and  shall 
consider  one  man  as  another  and  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast 
against  justice  and  reason!  It  is  contrary  to  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  worid.  It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  man  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  can  be  present. 
This  transcends  the  wildest  extravagance  of  fancy.  By  meta- 
physical legerdemain  they  annihilate  space  and  consolidate 
identities! 
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The  upprehenaions  which  were  entertained  and  the  dan« 
n  pr^4icted  but  a  short  time  past  from  construction  seem  to 
ve  been  soon  forgotten.  If  you  begin  so  early  with  creating  oC- 
fencea  by  mere  analogy,  as  constructive  presence,  where  will  you 
stop?  Trace  the  consequences  of  taking  one  man  for  another. 
Reflect  how  many  shades  and  approaches  there  are  to  guilt.  If 
you  can  confound  these  without  distinction  and  charge  a  man 
who  copimanded  an  act  to  be  done  by  his  agent  to  have  been  pre- 
sent and  to  have  done  it  himself — if  you  charge  a  crime  direcdy 
contrary  to  facts,  you  mislead  and  surprise;  you  are  arriving  at  a 
point  which  wiU  involve  doctrines  of  treason  which  were  never 
intended  by  the  framers  oi  the  constitution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hume's  history  which  well  applies  to 
this  subject.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be  considered  as  an  autho- 
rity in  a  case  of  treason;  but  it  merits  our  attention  as  suggesting 
useful  reflections  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  guilt  and  the 
promputude  with  which  the  agents  of  those  in  power  will  oppress 
and  destroy  to  gratify  their  employers*  The  court  will  recollect 
the  conduct  of  Henry  II.  towards  Thomas  a  Beckett,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  whom  he  had  raised  from  a  low  station  to  the 
highest  offices;  but  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  persecuted  a  long 
time  on  account  of  his  signal  ingratitude,  his  haughtiness  and 
rigid  opposition  to  his  power;  which  he  considered  to  be  treason. 

After  he  had  bsued  sentence  oi  excommunication  against 
some  of  the  king's  best  friends,  when  the  king  was  informed  of 
it,  being  vehemently  agitated,  he  burst  into  an  exclamation  a|;ainst 
his  servants,  ^^  whose  want  of  zeal,"  he  said,  *'*'  had  so  long  left  him 
exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious  pre- 
late." Four  gentlemen  of  his  household,  taking  these  passionate 
expressions  lor  a  hint  for  Beckett's  death,  immediately  commu- 
nicated their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to  avenge  their 
prince's  quarrel,secredy  withdrew.  They  took  difierent  routes,but 
moving  in  concert  and  having  an  eye  to  the  same  end,  arrived  at 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting  about  the  same  time  and  soon 
committed  the  horid  deed  of  assassination.  Thus  a  supposed 
hint  Irom  die  prince  was  3ufficient  for  the  murder  of  the  prelate. 

When  the  constitution  was  debated  clause  by  clause  in  the 
convention,  it  was  not  insinuated  by  any  of  its  opposers  that  the 
construction  now  contended  for  should  ever  be  resorted  to.  The 
idea  was  never  advanced  that  a  man  might  be  thus  made  a  trai- 
tor by  fiction  and  relation,  and  considered  as  constructively  pre- 
sent and  constructively  an  actor  though  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  action,  much  less  that  such  a 
construction  would  ever  be  countenanced  in  any  of  our  courts  of 
justice.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  conjecture  was  hazarded  to  that 
effect.  It  never  entered  into  my  mind,  nor  do  I  believe  it  enter- 
ed into  that  of  anv  other  member  of  thatbodv.  And  if  the  com- 
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raon  law,  with  this  doctrine  of  constructive  presence,  had  been  a 
part  of  this  constitution,  all  the  talents  on  earth  would  never  have 
been  able  to  have  carried  it* 

The  people  of  Virginia  thought  themselves  safe  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  construction  now  advocated  was  not  avowed,  much  less 
supported,  in  the  state  convention. 

It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  construed  bj  the  same 
rules  as  a  common  statutory  crime.  What  is  the  reason,  wlijr, 
when  an  offence  is  made  felony  by  statute,  it  has  all  die  conse- 
quences of  a  felony  at  common  law?  When  the  legislature  de* 
clare  a  particular  offence  in  positive  terms  to  be  a  felony,  then  it 
must  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  things,  like  all  other  felonies, 
partake  of  their  incidents,  nature  and  consequences;  for  it  would 
not  be  a  felony  Without  having  the  qualities  and  conditions  of  a 
felony.  But  though  this  be  the  inevitable  construction  when  a 
felony  is  created  in  general  terms  by  a  statute,  yet  if  it  be  not  so 
expressed,  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  advance  the  remedv. 
There  never  was  a  question  upon  it  as  applied  to  statutes  m 
capital  cases.  The  books  are  uniformly  against  it;  because  penal 
laws  must  be  strictly  construed.  The  courts  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  when  there  is  the  smallest  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Is  it  not  a  principle  that  wherever 
a  part  fails  to  apply,  the  rest  will  be  construed  not  to  apply?  If 
in  England,  a  particular  crime  be  created  a  felony,  that  is  the 
generical  description  of  the  offence;  and  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  all  the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  common  law 
follow.  So  that  the  common  law  is  applied  to  and  ingrafted 
on  the  statute.  But  as  the  common  law  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  it  cannot  be  constructively  applied  to  treason. 
It  is  true  that  common  law  terms  are  adopted  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  certain  laws  made  under  it;  but  they  are  not  used  in 
reference  to  the  common  law  as  a  system,  but  in  the  common 
acceptation  as  mere  terms  of  art;  of  which  the  true  meaning 
may  be  found  in  any  dictionar}^  And  in  relation  to  treason,  the 
words  used  mean  only  a  classification  of  the  crime.  They  have 
no  connexion  with  the  common  law.  How  then  is  it  to  be  inter- 
preted? The  gentleman  asks  what  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  said  of  this  case.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  said  of  this  construction,  nor 
that  any  individual  there  would  have  said  what  his  opinion  was; 
but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  oppression  than  this  interpretation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  particularly  provided  for  such 
a  case,  if  they  had  intended  so  uncommon  a  construction.  They 
woiilcl  have  expressed  it  in  the  instrument  itself,  if  they  had 
contemplated  a  construction  never  heard  of  before;  for  you  meet 
no  instance  of  it  in  all  the  books.  But  there  is  no  need  of  con- 
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struction.  The  terms  are  plain.  Constructive  presence  is  neither 
expressed,  nor  necessary  to  be  implied.  It  was  never  thought  of. 
But  I  will  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convenuon  would  have  said,  that,  rather  than  that  it 
was  a  ^^  casus  omissusy^  it  was  not  intended  to  punish  such  of- 
fences. If  it  be  asked  why  it  was  not  mentioned,  it  may  be 
answered,  because  it  was  not  intended  to  be  considered  as  guilt. 
But  without  adopting  this  exposition,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
left  to  the  future  care  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject and  punish  acts  of  accessorial  agency.  So  that  nothing 
should  be  referred  to  the  imagination.  When  laws  should  take 
place,  they  would  be  understood  in  the  plain  and  natural  sense 
of  the  terms  employed  to  express  them. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  have  availed  themselves  of  a  learned 
description  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States  and  the  effect  of 
its  different  clauses  in  order  to  shew  the  responsibility  as  prin- 
cipal traitors  of  persons  standing  in  the  situation  of  the  accused; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  been  intended 
that  they  should  escape  unpunished.  The  legislature  may  pass 
laws  at  any  time  to  prevent  their  impunity;  but  if  they  were  to 
escape  by  legislative  failure  or  want  of  power,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  that  this  court  should  transcend  its  authority'  and  con- 
strue that  to  be  treason  which  is  not  so  within  the  true  meaning 
of  the  constitution;  which  it  would  do,  if  it  were  to  consider 
colonel  Burr  as  present  and  an  actor. 

Both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  allege  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  accessory;  that  he  is  the  prime  mover  and  pro- 
jector; and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  escape  punishment.  If  he 
escape,  is  it  not  because  the  law  declares  that  he  ought  to  escape? 
Oug^t  they  to  complain,  if  the  law  pronounce  him  to  be  inno- 
cent? Is  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  in  a  capital  case  matter  of 
regret?  Ought  any  man  to  be  punished  but  according  to  law? 

By  what  rule  then  shall  this  question  be  decided?  By  example? 
Washington  himself  was  assailed  many  years  before  he  died. 
Jefferson  has  been  also  assailed;  and  Robertson,  whose  character 
was  above  censiu*e,  w^as  also  assailed.  His  history  was  assailed; 
but  he  left  it  to  mankind  to  judge  for  him;  and  posterity  will  do 
him  justice,  (see  his  letter  to  Gibbon).  And  many  other  great 
and  eminent  characters  have  been  in  like  manner  assailed.  So  that 
neither  virtue  nor  talents  can  secure  from  censure  and  obloquy. 

By  prudence?  What  would  prudence  accomplish?  Criticism 
is  severe  and  unjust  every  where;  and  many  from  mere  motives 
of  indolence  are  indisposed  to  inquire:  some  from  party  spirit,  ma- 
lignity in  general,  and  particular  enmit\%  Ever}'  thing,  even  what 
had  no  affinit}'  to  the  subject,  would  have  been  raked  up,  that 
could  injure  colonel  Burr. 

By  the  effect?  Assertion  is  nothing.  Testimony  complete  and 
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sausfactoiy  is  not  to  be  collected.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  affidavits  published  against  him  in  the  public  prints, 
though  taken  ex  parte?  If  believed  for  a  moment  he  ought  not  to 
have  attended  to  them.  The  facility  of  denying  that  such  ^  par- 
tial examination  of  witnesses  ought  to  be  considered  an  acquittal 
would  have  rendered  his  efforts  unavailing. 

By  communicating  his  answer  to  their  suspicions,  to  men  in 
office?  Nothing  would  have  led  them  to  listen  to  him  but  curi- 
osity. Government  ought  not  to  be  answered  till  it  calL  All  the 
¥otestations  of  innocence  on  earth  would  have  had  no  effect 
hey  would  have  been  as  unavailing  as  in  a  case  of  murder;  but 
on  every  proper  occasion,  Burr  did  communicate  and  answer 
every  call. 

By  imparting  to  confidential  friends?  It  will  be  shewn  that  he 
has  done  this  always.  After  he  had  done  it,  they  assailed  Mm 
worse.  If  arguments  like  these  prevail,  do  not  use  a  cobweb  veil; 
but  give  an  air  of  magnanimity  to  your  conduct  by  avowing  a 
resolve  to  condemn  and  save  trouble.  Choose  to  be  a  Robes- 
pierre or  a  jury  of  Stuarts.  If  he  make  such  communications,  he 
is  violently  assailed.  If  he  be  silent,  he  is  charged  with  mysteri- 
ous conduct.  It  is  true  that  by  the  law  of  England,  all  persons 
concerned,  principal  and  accessories,  are  equally  punishable.  As 
Mr.  Hay  says,  the  crime  covers  the  whole  ground;  what  is  not 
occupied  by  the  one  is  held  by  the  other.  What  then?  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  because  it  is  not  so  here,  because  the  whole 
ground  is  not  covered  here,  you  must  stretch  the  law  sufficient- 
ly to  cover  it?  Is  this  his  plan  for  supplying  omitted  cases?  Sup- 
pose an  act  merely  preparator}",  as  writing  a  letter  to  advise  or 
deputing  an  agent  to  encourage  by  a  person  who  had  never  car- 
ried arms  nor  been  at  Blannerhassctt^s  nor  joined  them  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland  or  any  other  place,  could  he  be  indicted 
as  a  principal  who  had  carried  arms  and  levied  war?  However 
unlawful  such  an  act  might  be,  it  certainly  could  not  amount  to 
levying  war.  What  the  law  would  be  on  such  occasion,  I  will  not 
venture  to  say;  but  I  ask,  where  is  the  book  that  declares  it  to 
be  an  act  of  levying  war?  Compare  that  part  which  you  consider 
as  authority,  with  that  case,  or  that  now  before  the  court,  and 
you  will  find  that  neither  case  would  be  treason  of  le\^'ing  war. 
Though  a  person,  who  forms  a  scheme  and  conducts  it  to  matu- 
rity and  is  at  the  head  of  his  party,  may  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal, yet  he  who  only  performs  a  mere  preparatory*  act,  as  writing; 
a  letter,  giving  an  advice  relative  to  the  acts  at  Blannerhassett's 
island,  cannot  be  deemed  guilty  of  levying  war.  He  cannot  have 
levied  war,  when  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  advise.  To 
advise  treason,  when  the  treason  is  not  actually  begun,  cannot  be 
considered  more  than  as  an  accessorial  act.  Is  there  uot  a  plain 
difference  between  these  two  cases? 
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The  nni^  who  insctgates  another  to  murder  a  man,  is  consid- 
ered only  as  an  accessory;  because  not  in  a  situation  to  alFdrd 
immediate  assistance  to  the  person  who  perpetrates  the  act*  If 
you  apply  this  reasoning  to  colonel  Burr,  as  he  was  at  a  great 
distance  and  could  not  give  immediate  aid  to  the  actors,  the 
the  same  conclusion  must  result:  that  he  could  not  be  considered 
io  any  other  light  than  that  ot  ad  accessory  before  the  fact.  The 
gentleman  says  that  Bonaparte  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  We  know  that  he  commanded  the  army;  that  he  was 
on  die  ground;  that  he  directed  its  movements  and  laid  the  plan 
of  the  batde,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion. He  was  present  and  the  principal  actor.  When  you  consid- 
er this  case  according  to  the  English  decisions,  you  can  never 
believe  that  Mr*  Burr  can  be  considered  as  being  at  Blanner- 
hassett's  island. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  is  not  said  to  be  at  Blannerhassett's 
island;  that  he  is  not  alleged  to  have  been  there.  The  indict- 
ment charges  him  with  having  committed  treason  on  Blanner- 
hassett^s  island  with  a  great  multitude  oi  persons  traitorously 
assembled  and  gathcrred  together,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner;  that  he  and  those  persons  joined  together  at  Blan- 
aerhassett's  island;  and  that  he  did  with  them,  then  and  there, 
ordain^  prepare  and  levy  war  against  the  United  States.  Is  not 
this  a  declaration  that  he  was  present?  Could  he  have  joined 
them  there  without  being  present  with  them?  You  must  under- 
stand most  clearly,  from  the  terms  oi  the  indictment,  that  he  was 
actually  there*  It  admits*  of  no  other  construction.  But  sir,  the 
American  decisions  have  been  quoted  up>on  this  point.  It  is  said 
that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and 
Swartwout  was  that  an\'  person,  ^*  who  perlbrms  any  part  how- 
ever minute  and  however  remote  irom  the  scene  ot  action,  and 
who  is  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  shall  be  considered  as 
m  traitor.*'  The  import  of  these  words,  '*  periorm  any  part  how- 
ever minute  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,"  as 
meant  by  the  supreme  court,  has  certainly  been  misunderstood 
by  gentlemen.  Does  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  mean  by 
these  words,  "  minute  and  remote  part,"  that  a  party  may  be 
indicteo  as  present,  who  was  absent?  or  that  he  who  did  not 
act^  but  merely  advised,  shall  be  indicted  as  having  actually 
pe(:formed  a  part?  The  language  of  that  court  does  not  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  indictment  may  be  so  drawn  as 
to  mislead,  instead  of  giving  the  accused  notice  of  the  proof 
to  be  exhibited  against  him,  that  he  may  prepare  his  defence. 
Does  it  mean  that  a  person  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles  shall  be  considered  as  present?  Does  it  mean  that 
they  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt? 
Does  it  mean  to  say  that  persons  in  the  character  of  accessories 
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dhall  be  punished?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  actts- 
aories  in  treason,  and  that  all  are  principals?  What  then  is  the 
meitning  of  the  opinion?  It  must  be  this:  by  **  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action^'  must  be  intended  that  any  person,  directly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  party  perpetrating  the  act» 
though  not  at  the  spot,  but  nt- ar  enough  to  give  immediate  aid  at 
the  time  and  place  if  necessary,  is  to  be  considered  as  engaged  in 
the  plot  and  guilty  of  treason,  Tht*  judges  viewed  this  subject  with- 
out considering  the  question  \^  hether  a  man  could  be  a  principal 
notwithstanding  his  absence.  Such  an  idea  never  occurred.  The 
constitution  ought  to  be  construed  according  to  the  plain  and  oi> 
vious  import  of  its  words.  It  will  be  in  danger  if  there  should  be 
a  departure  from  this  construction.  It  never  can  be  supposed  that 
its  framers  inundrd  that  this  fancy  and  imagination  should  be 
indulged  in  its  future  exposition. 

But  say  gtrntlemen,  whether  he  be  an  accessory  or  a  principal^ 
the  indictment  stands  right.  I  deny  it  sir.  We  have  the  soimdest 
reasons  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  either  case.  Re- 
garding him  as  a  principal,  the  evidence  cannot  support  it;  and  as 
It  does  not  charge  him  as  an  accessory,  no  evidence  of  accesso- 
rial acts  could  prove  it.  The  specification  of  the  offence,  according 
to  the  evidence  to  be  brought  to  support  it,  has  been  always  held 
necessary  in   England,  and  will  never  be  deemed  less  useful  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Are  we  to  regard  British  forms  and 
precedents?  You  have  seen  what  they  are.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral quotations  from  Hale  and  others  on  this  point.  But  one  quo- 
tation from  1  Hnle  p.  238.  would  estal)lish  my  position,  were  it 
properly  understood,  though  it  is  relied  on  by  them  to  shew  that 
an  accessory  belore  the  fact  may  be  indicted  generally  or  special- 
ly. This  authority  shews  that  an  accessory  alter  the  fact  must 
be  specially  charged;  that  the  indictment  against  the  receiver  of 
a  traitor  <•'  must  be  special  of  the  receipt."   But  they  contend, 
that  the  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  generally  charged  from 
these  subsequent   words,  ^•''and  not  generally  that  he  did  the 
thing,  which  may  be  otherxv'ise^  in  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer, 
counsellor  or  consenter."   He  refers  to  Conier's  case  as  well  as 
to    Arden's  case,  in  support  of  the  principle,  that  receivers  of 
traitors  must  be  specially  charged.  But  he  refers  to  no  authoric}' 
as  to  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Authorities  were  read  yester- 
day to  shew  that  indictments  for  receiving  and  procuring  must 
stand  on  the  same  footing.  Mr.  Martin  having  so  fully  explained 
them,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  observe  what  may  have  es- 
caped his  notice.  The  words  on  which  they  found  their  argu- 
ment are  **  which  inaij  be  otherxviae  in  case  of  one  that  is  a  pro- 
curer." &c.   Can  this  passage  be  absurd  enough  to  mean  that 
though  a  receiver  shall  be  specially  indicted,  so  as  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  charge  to  be  proved  against  him,  yet  a  procurer,  whose 
offence  is  more  heinous,  is  not  to  be  notified  of  the  accusador. 
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against  him,  but  may  be  suq)rised  by  a  general  charge?  He  does 
not  shew  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  otherwise;  nor  that  it  shall 
be,  but  that  it  may  be  other^vise.  That  he  intended  to  speak  of 
indictments  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  is  unquestion- 
able. It  has  been  already  sufficiently  shewn  that  such  indictment 
charge  the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  in  gen- 
eral terms;  and  that  almost  any  thing  evincing  an  intention  to 
kill  him  or  to  subvert  his  government,  is  sufficient  to  support  such 
a  general  accusation. 

The  case  in  Kelyng,  before  referred  to,  supports  our  construc- 
tion; and  Hale^  in  the  place  just  quoted,  adds  that  if  the  receiv- 
er were  to  be  indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  principal 
ofl«:nder^he  ought  to  be  "  indicted  specially  of  the  receipt.''  And 
in  the  2d  vol.  p.  223.  heretofore  quoted,  he  sufficiently  shews 
that  the  procurer  ought  also  to  be  specially  charged.  Sir,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
colonel  Burr?  If  it  be  accessorial,  the  indictment  must  shew  the 
•*  qtiomodoy  Why  is  any  indictment  in  any  case  necessary?  Why 
must  indictments  distinguish  between  principal  actors  in  treason 
and  those  who  are  but  accessorial  agents?  Because  it  informs 
diem  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  enables  them  to  defend 
themselves.  The  indictment  against  the  adviser  or  procurer 
ought  to  notify  him  of  the  act  of  which  he  is  considered  the  in* 
direct  perpetrator.  You  must  shew  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
liable. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  rest  on  English  authorit}^  alone.  It  is 
not  merely  founded  on  the  common  law,  as  has  been  urged.  It 
is  supported  by  the  principles  of  pleading,  which  we  have  adopt- 
ed. The  forms  of  pleading  shew  the  sense  of  courts,  as  guides 
to  reason.  The  eighth  amendment  of  the  constitution  also  re- 
quires it.  It  not  only  secures  the  enjoyment  ^^  of  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where- 
m  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,"  but  also  that  the  accu- 
sed ^^  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,"  &c. 

Consider  this  subject  attentively.  Reflect  on  the  mode  of  pro- 
•ecQtion  which  is  advocated,  and  see  whether  it  do  not  deprive 
lis  of  this  constitutional  privilege.  The  language  of  any  man,  ad- 
dressed to  the  accused  on  this  subject,  would  be,  ^^  you  are  charge 
ed  with  treason;  but  you  are  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
oiaseof  the  accusation,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  prepare  yoiu*  defence." 
The  indictment  is  shewn  him.  It  tells  him  that  he  actually  levied 
war  by  raising  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  particular  day  and  at 
a  particular  place.  Knowing  his  innocence  of  the  charge,  he  pleads 
not  guilty  and  produces  testimony  to  prove  that  he  was  not  there; 
that  during  the  whole  time  he  was  many  hundred  miles  distant, 
or  perhi^  beyond  sea.  Against  all  this,  when  he  comes  to  be 
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not  mean  that  you  were  there  in  person.  Tou  needed  not  to  haw 
Wimmoned  20  or  30  witnesses  to  prove  that  you  vere  not  pres- 
ent* But  you  did  what  we  insist  is  the  same  thing  as  levying  wsr. 
You  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  you  advised  the  thing  to  be  done." 
He  would  Tcrj-  uaturally  answer,  "  if  that  be  your  meaning,  I 
have  been  misled  and  deceived;  I  am  not  prepared  for  tri^ 
and  I  pray  that  the  cause  may  be  continued."  But  he  is  told,  **yoiv 
prayer  cannot  be  granted.  The  jury  arc  sworn  and  you  must  t^ 
your  trial." 

Now  sir,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  government  thuata 
mislead  and  destroy  any  man  it  may  select  for  its  victim?  (I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  such  is  the  dispositioD  of  this  g«verameiNi 
Bay,  lamsurethat  it  isnot.)  Butnochtld,  who  could  rend  the  co» 
stitutiwi,  could  suppose  that  it  could  be  ever  so  construed.  Tet, 
ur  what  babies  we  were  if  we  expected  the  constitution  to  be 
thus  correcdy  construed!  If  this  construction  be  adopted  and  this 
q>ecies  of  indictment  admitted,  it  will  pervert  this  very  paSadi- 
timofour  safety  into  an  instrument  of  destruction.  Mr.  Hvf 
knows  that  I  intend  nothing  offensive  to  him.  But  when  he  telU 
me  that  his  indictment  fits  this  case,  he  deceives  us.  He  deludes 
us  into  a  trial  in  ignnriince  of  the  accusation,  and  drags  us  blind- 
fold to  the  scaffold.  Thiii  is  the  most  intolerable  hardship.  El- 
amine  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end,  you 
will  find  nothing  like  the  character  of  an  American  legislature, 
who,  professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  liberty  and  to  admire  die 
principles  of  a  tree  constitution,  would  permit  such  horrid  oppres- 
sion on  their  cilizens:  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  to  bold  out  the 
semblance  of  security  to  innocence,  but  to  expose  it  to  inevitaUe 
destruction!  Sir,  I  could  mention  a  thousand  acts  of  tqtpression 
that  would  not  be  so  severe  as  this.  The  party  accused  is  intrappcd 
and  insnared.  Me  is  taken  by  surprise  and  forced  into  a  trial  with 
the  rope  round  liisneck  without  any  means  ofpreparation  or  defence. 
This  is  substttnce;  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  The  forms 
of  trial,  the  instruments  of  nominal  justice,  are  to  be  wrought  up 
into  an  engine  of  destruction.  We  cult  on  you  as  guardians  of 
this  constitution,  as  far  as  depends  on  your  acts,  to  preserve  it 
from  violation.  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  difficulty  of  repairing 
the  mischiefs  of  an  oppressive  construction,  and  permitting,  un- 
opposed, encroachments  on  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  people. 
If  this  attempt  be  successful,  where  will  persecution  stopf  If  thif 
be  correct,  fate  has  sealed  it  in  your  mind;  and  the  law  is  onlyto 
force  it.  I  feel  myself  so  much  roused  by  the  idea  of  the  effect  thtl 
this  doctrine  would  have,  that  did  I  not  know  that  it  came  from  > 
pure  source  without  any  intention  to  injure  or  oppress,  I  would  be 
alarmed.  I  would  say,  as  Paul  said  to  Agrippa,  believest  thou  ia 
die  Goostitution?  I  kaiow  thou  dost.  I  ask  yoa  to  s«vc  this  rock 
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of  our  flalvsUaii*  For  in)r8elf  I  do  not  care.  I  have  not  much  to 
care,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  my  life.  But  for  my  chil- 
dren I  feel  the  affection  and  solicitude  natural  to  a  parent;  and 
for  my  country,  those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  become  eve- 
ry fgood  citizen.  Let  not  the  great  palladium  of  public  liberty  be 
undermined.  I  pray  you,  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  may  not  be 
immolated  at  the  shrine  of  faction  and  persecution;  that  inno- 
cence may  not  be  ingulfed  by  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  prosecutors.  American  judges  never  can  do  this.  I  was  going 
to  use  language  too  strong:  American  judges  dare  not  do  it. 

But  Mr.  Hay  asks  ^^  can  an  indictment  be  drawn  any  other 
way?"  Mr.  Martin  has  shewed  how  easily  it  could  be  drawn 
ocherwite;  and  Mr.  Hay's  own  good  sense  would  tell  him 
that  lAbught  to  have  stated  that  such  persons  levied  the  war; 
and  that  the  accused  procured  it.  It  might  have  been  done  in  a 
few  words.  Two  lines  would  suffice.  No:  Mr.  Hay  wished  to  have 
the  advantage  of  considering  absence  as  presence^  and  the  procU' 
rtr  as  the  actor*  He  says  also  that  he  has  a  right  to  go  all  over 
the  county  of  Wood  and  prove  an  overt  act  any  where  within 
it.  I  acknowledge  that  he  had  the  right  to  lay  the  act  in  any  part 
of  the  county  of  Wood.  But  when  he  says  that  it  was  committed 
at  Blannerhassett's  island,  he  locates  it — indissolubly  locates  it.  It 
is  the  same  as  if  the  indictment  had  said,  ^^  come  and  defend  your- 
selves for  what  was  done  on  Blannerhassett's  island;''  and  on  tri- 
al ic  should  tell  him,  *'  we  take  a  scope  of  150  miles  from  it."  He 
imposes  on  himself  the  necessit)'  of  proving  every  fact  as  he  laid 
it.  No  other  man  imposed  this  upon  him.  He  is  therefore  bound 
by  his  own  voluntar)*  statement. 

.  But  **  he  was  constructively  present;"  and  therefore  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  which  savs  that  the  accused  shall  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  accusation,  &c.  cannot 
avail  him;  because  it  relates  to  the  offence  only,  and  not  to  the 
person.  Why  should  Mr.  Hay  apply  this  part  of  the  constitution, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  charge,  to  the  description  of  the  of- 
fence more  than  to  that  of  the  person?  The  nature  of  the  offence 
is  certainly  to  be  given  to  us.  We  have  a  right  to  inquire  and  to 
know  what  it  is.  Is  it  treason,  felony,or  whatis  it?  Thegenerical  de- 
scription of  the  offence  is  comprehended  in  the  charge.  But  it  in- 
volves also  the  person;  because  you  cannot  give  an  account  to  the 
court  of  the  offence,  without  giving  an  account  of  the  actors.  Let 
Mr.  Hay  leave  out  the  names  of  the  actors  and  see  how  it  would 
be.  It  would  be  a  nullity.  He  must  particularly  name  the  person 
accused,  or  there  can  be  no  accusation. 

.  In  my  observations,  I  was  confined  to  general  principles;  which 
I  examined  without  much  attention  to  regularity  or  form;  be- 
cause I  had  nothing  left  me  but  the  gleanings  of  those  gentlemen 
who  so  elaborately  and  ably  preceded  me  in  the  discussion.  I 
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particiibuiy  want  die  true  exposttioD  of  tbe  oouritotiaii,  aid  Ae 
pripciplcs  of  law  which  apply  to  it,  to  be  impresaed  on  die  nmidi 
of  the  jury;  because  such  pains  have  been  taken,  especiaUy  by  die 
aetond  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  other  side  (and  who  so  ear> 
nesdy  solicited  the  attention  of  the  outer  bar)  to  mislead  them.  I 
ask  them  to  be  watchful  of  our  inestimable  constitution;  to  guaid 
it  with  unremitted  attention.  Let  every  thing  perish  but  the  cob* 
stitution;  for  it  is  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 

As  to  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal;  it  has 
been  treated,  by  the  gendemen  who  prosecute,  as  mere  flights  be* 
£>re  the  fanc^.  But  with  whatever  levit\  they  may  affirct  to  treat 
it,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  demurrer  to  their  prosecudon,  which  they 
cannot  possibly  overrule.  But  it  seems  we  have  waived^the  ob» 
jection.  How  have  we  waived  it?  Did  we  intend  to  waivAbjcc- 
tions  to  a  charge  which  was  not  madef  Can  we  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  acquiesced  in  an  accusation,  of  which  we  were  not 
afqirised?  There  is  no  language  in  the  indictment  that  can  convey 
such  an  idea.  It  does  not  tell  us  that  we  were  charged  as  an  ac- 
cessorial agent.  Ignorance  of  facts  misled  us,  and  would  excuse 
us  before  the  whole  world.  Shall  that  ignorance  arise  from 
the  prosecution,  and  then  be  quoted  upon  us  to  deprive  us 
of  our  rights?  Shall  they  take  advantage  of  their  own  neglect?  It 
is  a  principle  universally  correct,  that  no  man  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  error.  But  according  to  this  doctrine,  you  may 
hide  from  our  eyes  what  we  are  to  be  prosecuted  yir  and  what 
we  ought  to  know;  and  then  because  we  made  no  objection  to  what 
you  have  concealed  from  us,  you  say  that  we  have  waived  it;  and 
thus  punish  us  for  your  own  wrong. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  principal  and  accessory  may  be  tried  to- 
gether; and  it  is  asked,  how  then  can  the  record  of  the  convic- 
uon  of  the  principal  be  required?  This  by  no  means  obviates  the 
objection.  You  know  that  the  same  evidence  is  produced  against 
both;  and  the  jur}'  are  sent  out  to  examine  with  respect  to  the 
principal  first;  and  if  they  find  him  not  guilty,  they  are  to  proceed 
no  further.  They  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the  accessory 
at  all,  but  to  acquit  him  of  course.  But  if  they  find  the  principal 
guilty,  then  only  are  they  to  inquire  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  accessory. 

But  they  ask  us  ^^  where  is  the  hardship  of  being  tried  at  this 
timt?^'  They  say  that  as  fair  a  trial  can  be  had  now,  as  at  any 
time  hereafter;  and  if  the  jur}'  find  him  guilty,  the  judgment 
may  be  respited  till  the  principal  shall  be  tried,  and  his  guilt 
or  innocence  ascertained.  But  is  a  man  to  be  hypothetically 
convicted?  He  is  not  indicted  as  an  accessor)*,  but  as  a 
principal.  He  is  prosecuted  for  having  done  the  act  with 
his  own  hands;  but  the  evidence  in  the  cause  is  that  he  was  at 
the  distance  ot  150  miles  at  the  time;  and  that  the  act  was  done 
Iby  others.  Can  a  conviction  be  supported  when  there  is  such  a 
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wiuce?  Yet  he  is  to  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  h3rpotheticalIy 
guilty,  though  on  \ht  trial  of  the  principal  the  prosecution  may 
be  found  to  be  groundless. 

But  it  is  said  that  our  objections  are  derived  from  the  common 
hw;  and  we  are  exukingly  asked,  ^^  what  can  be  the  validity  of  ob- 
jections lounded  on  a  system  not  in  existence?"  We  have  not  ur- 
ged a  single  principle  hut  what  will  stand  this  test.  All  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  advanced  are  either  derived  from  the  forms  of 
eeading  which  we  have  adopted,  or  the  laws  of  Virginia  which 
ive  incorporated  certain  parts  of  the  common  law,  or  from  par- 
ticular acts  of  the  legislature.  This  I  trust  is  a  complete  and  sat- 
bfactory  answer  to  their  question. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  must  take  the  benefit  of  this  objection 
before  the  jury  are  sworn.  This  has  been  already  answered.  How 
could  we  take  this  benefit  before  we  knew  that  it  was  necessary? 
If  words  are  to  have  any  force,  what  could  we  attend  to  but 
what  was  mentioned  in  the  indictment? 

Let  me  add  a  few  words,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  force, 
to  what  has  been  already  said  on  that  subject.  According  to  what 
has  been  often  observed  in  the  course  ot  this  trial,  the  crime  con- 
sists of  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  consummation;  in  the 
course  of  which,  some  force  must  be  exhibited.  A  man  might  be- 
gin a  crime  and  stop  short  and  be  far  from  committing  the  act. 
He  might  go  on  one  step  still  further,  without  incurring  guilt. 
It  is  only  the  completion  of  the  crime  that  the  law  punishes. 
Suppose  an  army  were  embodied  by  Mr.  Burr;  and  they  only 
assembled  and  separated  without  having  committed  any  act; 
what  would  the  government  have  to  complain  of?  When  they 
punish  a  man  for  murdering  another,  it  is  because  he  is  dead. 
When  a  man  commits  a  robber)*,  it  is  because  a  person  has  been 
put  in  fear  and  his  property  taken  from  him  without  his  consent- 
So  it  is  with  respect  to  every  other  crime:  while  it  is  in  an  inci- 
pient state  it  is  disregarded.  No  person  is  punishable,  who  is 
only  charged  with  such  an  inchoate  incomplete  oflfence.  The  in- 
tention is  never  punished.  In  such  cases  time  is  allowed  for  re- 
pentance at  any  time  before  its  consummation.  Such  an  oiFence 
aa  this  is  never  punishable,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy; 
and  even  on  a  probecution  charging  that  offence  specially,  the  aqt 
of  conspiring  must  be  satisfactorily  established.  Here  no  injury 
has  arisen  to  the  commonwealth.  No  crime  has  been  perpetrated. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  were  preparations  to  commit  it. 
As  far  as  communications  have  been  made  to  the  government, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  a  complete  act,  yet  those  accu- 
sed must  be  punished.  Then  their  rule  of  law  is  that  wherever 
there  is  a  beginning  of  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished  lest  it  should 
grow  to  maiurit) !  Is  this  the  spirit  of  American  legislation  and 
American  justice?   Is  it  the  spirit  of  its  free  constitution  to  con- 
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■idcsr  ihit  Bcm  is  dis  cooBtmmiatiQii  of  n^  ofliwiCCT 'the  fl 
tkwi,  so  diflkiih  to  be  ssGcrtaiiied  and  ao  easy  to  be  ■usrcpv^ 
seated  and  misundeistood,  as  the  act  itself?  In  such  m  mieni  k 
■lay  be  a  source  of  fautneiitatioD,  that  no  more  than  death  can  be 
Bifliicted  on  the  completion  of  the  cringe.  Deaih^  death  is  to  be 
the  universal  punishment,  the  waachwoid  of  huaaai 
and  jurisprudence! 

When  we  mentioned  the  idea  of  force,  I  was  not  ftlillk 
sed  at  the  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  repel  tiie  argomcat* 
It  was  said  that  they  were  prepared  to  shew  fotetUkft  fioive;  that 
•fear  was  used;  that  an  assembhige  was  dravm  together  Id  act  on 
the  fears  of  the  people.  This  fear  begins  at  New  Oilrans, 
the  Mississippi  against  the  stream  and  fixes  itself  at 
setf  s  island.  Henry  IV.  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  predicdoosof  the  J»> 
suits.  They  determined  to  destroy  him,  and  predicted  thatk 
would  fall;  and  he  did  falL  I  may  safety  admit  that  fear  rraBf 
existed  at  New  Orleans;  because  the  man,  who  waa  intengaisd 
to  excite  it,  had  it  in  his  power  most  effectually  to  do  aoi»  A  great 
conspiracy  with  vast  numbers  and  means  is  feigned.  A  paitirriar 
day  is  announced  as  the  time  of  attack.  The  militia  are  bfuug^ 
together.  They  ^*  surround  the  city,  spread  the  alarm  in  die  ooC* 
fecrhouses  and  other  public  places;  guard  the  river,  for  they  are 
coming  in  the  next  flood  of  the  Mississippi."  Thus  terror  and  ap; 
prehension  were  excited  by  every  stratagem  imaginable.  Are 
we  to  be  sacrificed  by  base  and  insidious  arts  like  these?— by 
the  artifices  of  a  man  interested  in  our  destruction  to  efiect  h» 
own  preservation? 

I  have  done  sir.  I  find  myself  hurt,  that  I  could  not  give  a' 
greater  scope  to  my  feelings  on  this  all  important  subject.  I  will 
only  add  one  remark;  which  I  hope  will  be  excused  and  consid- 
ered as  applying  to  all  who  occupy  the  sacred  seat  of  justioe. 
Judges  have  passed  through  the  temple  of  virtue  and  arrived  at 
that  of  honour;  but  we  find,  that  it  is  a  just  decree  from  the  free 
will  of  the  people,  that  the  floor  of  that  temple  is  slippery*  Some 
may  suppose  that  because  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  not  seen  im- 
mediately to  move,  it  is  at  rest.  The  rapidity  deceives  the  stgfaCi 
He  who  means  to  stand  firm  in  that  temple  must  place  hb  hand 
on  the  statue  of  wisdom;  the  pedestal  of  which  is  a  lion.  These 
are  the  only  qualities  by  which  they  can  be  useful  in  their  honour* 
able  station.  Popular  effusion  and  the  violence  and  clamour  of 
party  they  will  disregard.  It  is  iht.*  more  necessar)*,  as  judges  may 
hereaftc  r  mingle  in  politics;  and  they  are  but  men;  and  die  peo* 
pie  are  divided  mto  p;u-ties.  In  the  conflicts  of  political  animositf 
justice  is  bometimes  forgotten  or  sacrificed  to  mistaken  seal  and 
prejudice.  We  look  up  to  the  judiciary  to  guard  us.  Oite  thing 
I  am  certain  of,  that  you  will  not  look  at  consequences;  that  yott 
will  determine  ^^Jiat  justiM'*  let  iht-  result  be  what  it  may* 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  Monday  morning. 
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Monday,  August  31,  1807. 
The  Chief  Justice  defivered  the  following  opinion. 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  hus  been  argued  in  a  manner 
worihy  of  its  importance,  and  with  an  earnestness  evincing  the 
strong  conviction  felt  by  the  counsel  on  each  side  that  the  law  is 
with  them. 

A  degree  of  eloquence  seldom  displayed  on  any  occasion  has 
embellished  a  solidity  of  argument  and  a  depth  of  research  by 
which  the  court  has  been  greatly  aided  in  forming  the  opinion  it 
is  about  to  deliver. 

The  testimony  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  having  shewn,  and  the 
attorney  for  the  United  States  having  admitted,  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  present  when  that  act,  whatever  may  Ix:  its  character, 
was  committed,  and  there  l)eing  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he 
was  at  a  great  distance  and  in  a  different  state,  it  is  objected  to 
the  testimony  offered  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  connect 
him  with  those  who  committed  the  overt  act,  that  such  testimony  , 
is  totally  irrelevant  and  must  therefore  be  rejected. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  this  motion  resptct  in  part  the 
merits  of  the  case  iis  it  may  be  supposed  to  stand  independent 
of  the  pleadings,  and  in  part  as  exhibited  by  the  pleadings. 

On  the  first  division  of  the  subject  two  points  are  made: 

1st.  That  conformably  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
no  man  can  be  convicted  of  treason  who  was  not  present  when  the 
war  was  levied. 

2d.  That  if  this  construction  be  erroneous,  no  testimony  can 
be  received  to  charge  one  man  with  the  overt  acts  of  others  until 
those  overt  acts  as  laid  in  the  indictment  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
factioq  of  the  court. 

The  question  which  arises  on  the  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  ever\-  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated, 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  their 
government,  and  requires  the  most  temperate  and  the  most  deli- 
berate consideration. 

'*  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  them." 

Wliat  is  the  natural  import  of  the  words  "  levying  of  war?"  and 
who  may  be  said  to  levy  it  ?  Had  their  first  application  to  trea- 
son been  made  by  our  constitu(ion  they  would  certainly  have  ad- 
mitted of  somr  Ltitude  of  construction.  TaLun  m(»^t  literally, 
chey  are  perhaps  of  the  same  import  with  the  words  raising  or 
creating  war;  but  as  those  who  join  after  the  commencement  are 
equally  the  objects  of  punishment,  there  would  probably  be  a- 
gCDcral  admission  that  the  term  also  comprehended  making  war 
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or  carrying  on  ii^ar.  lu  the  construction  which  courts  wouM  be 
required  to  give  these  words,  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  who 
should  raisi:^  create,  make  or  carry  on  war  might  be  compre- 
hended. The  various  acts,  which  would  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  term,  would  be  settled  by  a  course  of  decisions;  and 
it  would  be  affirming  boldly  to  say  that  those  only  who  actually 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  military  force  appearing  in  armi 
could  be  considered  as  levying  war.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
affirming  that  there  must  be  a  war  or  the  crime  of  levying  it  can- 
not exist ;  but  there  would  often  be  considerable  difficulty  in  af- 
firming that  a  particular  act  did  or  did  not  involve  the  person 
committing  it  in  the  guilt  and  in  the  fact  of  levying  war.  If,  for 
example,  an  army  should  be  actually  raised  for  the  avowed  purw 
pose  ol'  carrying  on  o|K'n  war  against  the  United  States  and 
subverting  their  government,  the  point  must  be  weighed  very 
d(  liberately,  before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide  that  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war  had  not  been  committed  by  a  commissar}'  of 
purchases,  who  never  saw  the  army,  but  who,  knowing  its  object 
and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels,  supplied  that  army  widi 
provisions;  or  by  a  recruiting  officer  holding  a  commission  in  the 
rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp,  executed  the  particular 
duty  assigned  to  him. 

But  the  term  is  no(  for  the  first  time  applied  to  treason  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  technical  term.  It  is 
used  in  a  very  old  statute  of  that  country,  whose  language  is  our 
languagf.',  and  whose  laws  form  the  substratum  of  our  laws.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  term  was  not  employed  by  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  in  the  sense  which  had  been  affixed 
to  it  by  those  from  whom  we  borrowed  it.  So  far  as  the  meaning 
of  any  terms,  particularly  terms  of  art,  is  completely  ascertained, 
those  by  whom  they  are  employed  must  be  considered  as  em- 
ploying them  in  that  iiscertamed  meaning,  unless  the  contrary  be 
proved  b>'  the  conlext.  It  is  thereiore  reasonable  to  suppose,  un- 
less it  be  incompatible  with  other  expressions  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  term  ^*'  levying  war"  is  used  in  that  instrument  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  in  England,  and  in  this 
countri-,  to  liave  been  used  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward 
III.;  from  which  it  was  borrowed. 

Ii  is  said  that  this  meaning  is  to  be  collected  only  from  ad- 
judged cases.  But  this  position  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  laid  down.  The  superior  authority  of  adjudged 
cases  will  never  be  controverted.  But  those  celebrated  elemen- 
tary writers,  who  have  stated  the  principles  of  the  law,  w*hose 
statrments  have  received  the  common  approbation  of  legal 
nun,  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  Principles  laid  down  by  such 
wnk;rsas  Cuke,  Hale,  Foster,  and  Blackstone,  are  not  lighdy  to 
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be  rejectecL  These  books  are  in  the  hands  of  every  student. ^e- 
gal  opinions  are  formed  upon  them;  and  those  opinions  are  after- 
wards carried  to  th^  bar,  the  bench  and  the  legislature.  In  the 
exposition  of  terms,  therefore,  used  in  instruments  of  the  present 
day,  the  definitions  and  the  dicta  of  those  authors,  if  not  contra- 
dicted by  adjudications,  and  if  compatible  with  the  words  of  the 
statute,  are  entided  to  respect.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do 
not  shed  as  much  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  is  to  be 
wished. 

Coke^does  not  give  a  complete  definition  of  the  term,  but 
puts  cases  which  amount  to  levying  war.  ^^  An  actual  rebellion 
or  insurrection,  he  sa^  s,  is  a  levying  of  war.''  In  whom? — Coke 
does  not  say  whether  in  those  only  who  appear  in  arms,  or  in 
all  those  who  take  part  in  the  rebellion  or  insurrection  by  real 
open  deed. 

Hale  in  treating  on  the  same  subject  puts  many  cases  which 
shall  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  without  which  no  act  can 
amount  to  treason;  but  he  does  not  particularize  the  parts  to 
be  performed  by  the  different  persons  concerned  in  that  war, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  fix  on  each  the  guilt  of  levying  it. 

Foster  says  ^^  the  joining  with  rebels  in  an  act  of  rebellion, 
or  with  enemies  in  acts  of  hostility,  will  make  a  man  a  traitor." 
**  Furnishing  rebels  or  enemies  with  money,  arms,  ammunition 
or  other  necessaries  will  prima  facie  make  a  man  a  traitor." 

Foster  does  not  say  that  he  would  be  a  traitor  under  the 
words  of  the  statute  independent  of  the  legal  rule  which  at- 
taches the  guilt  of  the  principal  to  lan  accessory,  nnr  that  his 
treason  is  occasioned  by  that  rule.  In  England  this  discri ini- 
tiation need  not  be  made,  except  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
the  indictment;  and  therefore  in  the  English  books  we  do  not 
perceive  any  effort  to  make  it.  Thus  surrendering  a  castle  to 
rebels,  being  in  confederacy  with  them,  is  said  by  Male  and 
Foster  to  be  treason  under  the  clause  of  levying  war;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  levying  war  in  fact,  or  aiding  those  who  levy  it,  is  not 
said.  Upon  this  point  Blackstone  is  not  more  satisfactory. 
Although  we  may.  find  among  the  commentators  upon  treason 
enough  to  satisfy  the  inquir}*,  what  is  a  state  of  internal  warf 
yet  no  precise  information  csfti  be  acquired  from  them  which 
would  enable  us  to  decide  with  clearness  whether  persons  not 
in  arms,  but  taking  part  in  a  rebellion,  could  be  said  to  levy  war, 
independently  of  that  doctrine  which  attaches  to  the  accessory 
the  guilt  of  his  principal. 

It  in  adjudged  cases  this  question  have.been  taken  up  and 
direcdy  decided,  the  court  has  not  seen  those' cases.  The  ar- 
gument which  may  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  indictment. 
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though  strong,  is  not  conclusive.  In  the  precedent  found  in 
Tremaine,  Mary  Speake,  who  was  indicted  for  furnishing  pro- 
visions to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  is  indicted  for 
furnishing  provisions  to  those  who  were  levying  war,  not  for 
levying  war  herself.  It  may  correctly  be  argued  that,  had  this 
act  amounted  to  levying  war,  she  would  have  b%en  indicted  for 
levying  war;  and  the  furnishing  of  provisions  would  have  been 
laid  as  the  overt  act.  The  court  felt  this  when  the  precedent 
was  produced.  But  the  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  con- 
clusive; because,  in  England,  the  inquiry,  whether  she  had  be- 
come a  traitor  by  levying  war  or  by  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who  were  levying  war,  was  unimportant;  and  because 
too  it  does  not  appear  from  the  indictment  that  she  was  ac- 
tually concerned  in  the  rebellion — ^that  she  belonged  to  the  rebel 
party  or  was  guilty  of  any  thing  further  than  a  criminal  specu- 
lation in  selling  them  provisions. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  trace  the  doctrine,  that  in  trea- 
son all  are  principals,  to  its  source.  Its  origin  is  most  probably 
stated  correctly  by  judge  Tucker  in  a  work,  the  merit  of  which 
is  with  plea<nure  acknowledged.  But  if  a  spurious  doctrine  have 
been  introduced  into  the  common  law,  and  have  for  centuries 
been  admitted  as  genuine,  it  would  require  great  hardihood 
in  a  judge  to  reject  it.  Accordingly,  we  ftnd  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish jurists  who,  seem  to  disapprove  the  principle,  declaring 
that  it  is  now  too  firmly  settled  to  he  shaken. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  this  doctrine  to  its  source  for  ano- 
ther  reason:  the  terms  of  the  constitution  comprise  no  ques- 
tion respecting  principal  and  accessor^-,  so  far  as  either  mav  be 
truly  and  in  fact  snid  to  levy  war.  Whether  in  England  a  person 
would  be  indicted  in  express  terms  Ibr  levying  war  or  for  as- 
sisting others  in  levying  war,  yet  if  in  correct  and  legal  language 
he  can  be  said  to  have  levied  war,  and  if  it  have  never  be»:ji  de- 
cided that  the  act  would  not  amount  to  levying  war,  his  case 
may  without  violent  construction  be  brought  within  the  letter 
and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

In  examining  these  words,  the  argument  which  may  be  drawn 
from  felonies  as  for  example,  from  murder,  is  not  more  con- 
clusive. Murder  is  the  single  act  of  killing  with  malice  afore- 
thought. But  war  is  a  complex  operation  composed  of  many 
parts,  cooperating  with  each  other.  No  one  man  or  body  of 
men  can  perform  them  all  if  the  war  be  of  any  continuance. 
Although  then,  in  correct  and  in  law  language,  he  alone  is  said 
to  have  murdered  another  who  has  perpetrated  the  fact  of  kill- 
ing, or  has  been  present  aiding  that  fact,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
he  alone  can  have  levied  war  who  has  borne  arms.  All  those 
who  perform  the  various  and  essential  military  parts  of  prose- 
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cuting  die  war,  which  must  be  assigned  to  different  persons,  may 
with  correctness  and  accuracy  be  said  to  levy  war. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appesu^  to  the  court  that 
those  who  perform  a  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  may 
correcdy  be  said  to  levy  war  and  to  commit  treason  under  the 
constitution.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  opinion  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  case  of  a  person  who  performs  no  act  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war — who  counsels  and  advises  it— or  who^  being 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  fails  to  perform  his  part.  Whether 
such  persons  mav  be  implicated  by  the  doctrine,  that  whatever 
would  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  makes  him  a  princi* 
pal  in  treason,  or  are  excluded,  because  that  doctrine  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  United  States,  the  constitution  having  declared 
that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  and  having  made 
the  proof  of  overt  acts  necessary  to  conviction,  is  a  question  of 
vast  importance,  which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  supreme 
court  to  take  a  fit  occasion  to  decide ;  but  which  an  inferior 
tribunal  would  not  willingly  determine  unless  the  case  before 
them  should  require  it. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  notice  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Boll  man  and 
Swartwout.  It  is  said  tliat  this  opinion,  in  declaring  that  those 
who  do  not  bear  arms  may  yet  be  guilty  of  treason,  is  contrar\' 
to  law  and  is  not  obligatory,  because  it  is  extrajudicial  and 
was  delivered  on  a  point  not  argued.  This  court  is  therefore 
required  to  depart  from  the  principle  there  laid  down. 

It  is  true,  that  in  that  case  after  forming  the  opinion  that 
no  treason  could  be  committed,  because  no  treasonabte  assem- 
blage had  taken  place,  the  court  might  have  dispensed  with 
proceeding  further  in  the  doctrines  of  treason.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  judges  might  act  separately,  and  perhaps 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  various  prosecutions  which  might  be 
instituted,  and  that  no  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions.  Oppo- 
site judgments  on  the  point  would  have  presented  a  state  of 
things  infinitely  to  be  deplored  by  all.  It  was  not  surprising 
then  that  they  should  have  made  some  attempt  to  settle  prin- 
ciples which  would  probably  occur,  and  which  were  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  point  before  them. 

The  court  had^employed  some  reasoning  to  show  that  with- 
out the  actual  embodying  of  men  war  could  not  be  levied.  It 
might  have  been  inferred  from  this,  that  those  only  who  were 
so  embodied  could  be  guilty  of  treason.  Not  only  to  exclude 
this  inference,  but  also  to  affirm  the  contrary,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  obser\x,  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say 
that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  bt; 
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actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  object,  aO 
those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who.  are  actually  leagued 
m  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors." 

This  court  is  told  that  if  this  opinion  be  incorrect  it  ought 
sot  to  be  obeyed,  because  it  was  extrajudiciaL  For  myself,  I 
can  say  that  I  could  not  lightly  be  prevailed  on  to  disobey  it, 
were  I  even  convinced  that  it  was  erroneous;  but  I  would  cer* 
tainly  use  any  means  which  the  law  placed  in  my  power  to 
carry  the  question  again  before  the  supreme  court  for  recon* 
sideration,  in  a  case  in  whicii  it  would  direcdy  occur  and  be 
fully  argued. 

The  court  which  gave  this  opinion  was  composed  of  four 
judges.  At  the  time  I  thought  them  unanimous;  but  I  have 
since  had  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  them,  whose  opinion  u 
entitled  to  great  respect,  and  whose  indisposition  prevented 
his  entering  into  the  discussions,  on  some  of  those  points  which 
were  not  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  very  case  under  consi* 
deration,  did  not  concur  in  this  particular  point  with  his  bre* 
thren.  Had  the  opinion  been  unanimous,  it  would  have  been 
given  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges.  But  should  the  three  who 
were  absent  concur  with  that  judge  who  was  present  and  who 
perhaps  dissents  from  what  was  then  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
a  majority  of  the  judges  may  overrule  this  decision.  I  should 
therefore  feel  no  objection,  although  I  then  thought  and  still 
think  the  opinion  perfectly  correct,  to  carr)'  the  point  if  possi- 
ble again  before  the  supreme  court,  if  the  case  should  depend 
upon  it. 

In  saying  that  I  still  think  the  opinion  perfectly  correct,  I 
do  not  consider  myself  as  going  further  than  the  preceding 
reasoning  goes.  Some  gentlemen  have  argued  as  if  the  su- 
preme court  had  adopted  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  English 
books  on  the  subject  of  accessories  to  treason.  But  certainly 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Those  only  who  perform  a  part  and  who 
are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy  are  declared  to  be  traitors.  To 
complete  the  definition  both  circumstances  must  concur.  They 
must  '*  perform  a  part,"  which  will  furnish  the  overt  act;  and 
they  must  be  "  leagued  in  the  conspiracy."  The  person  who 
comes  within  this  description  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  levies 
war.  The  present  motion,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  this 
point;  for,  if  under  this  indictment  the  United  States  might 
be  let  in  to  prove  the  part  performed  by  the  prisoner,  if  he  did 
perform  any  part,  the  court  could  not  stop  the  testimony  in  its 
present  stage. 
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fid*  The  Mcond  point  involves  the  character  of  the  oveft 
act  whicb  has  been  given  in  evidence,  and  calls  upon  the  court 
to  declare  whether  that  act  can  amount  to  levying  war.  Al- 
though the  court  ought  now  to  avoid  any  analysis  of  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  oflPered  in  this  case,  provided  the  decision 
of  the  motion  should  not  rest  upon  it,  yet  many  reasons  con- 
cur in  giving  peculiar  propriety  to  a  delivery,  in  the  course  of 
these  trials,  of  a  detailed  opinion  on  the  question,  what  is  le- 
vying war?  As  this  question  has  been  argued  at  great  length, 
it  may  probably  save  much  trouble  to  the  counsel  now  to  give 
that  opinion. 

In  opening  the  case  it  was  contended  by  the  attorney  for  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  been  maintained  on  the  partof  the 
prosecution,  that  neither  arms  nor  the  application  of  force  or 
violence  are  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  the  fact  of 
levying  war.  To  illustrate  these  positions  several  cases  have 
been  stated;  many  of  which  would  clearly  amount  to  treason. 
In  all  of  them,  except  that  which  was  probably  intended  to  be 
tfiis  case,  and  on  which  no  observation  will  be  made,  the  object 
of  the  assemblage  was  clearly  treasonable.  Its  character  was 
imequivocal  and  was  demonstrated  by  evidence  furnished  by 
the  assemblage  itself.  There  was  no  necessity  to  rely  upon  in* 
formation  drawn  from  extrinsic  sources  or,  in  order  to  under- 
stand  the  fact,  to  pursue  a  course  of  intricate  reasoning  and  to 
conjecture  motives.  A  force  is  supposed  to  be  collected  for  an 
avowed  treasonable  object,  in  a  condition  to  attempt  that  oh^ 
ject,'and  to  have  commenced  the  attempt  by  moving  towards 
it*  I  state  these  particulars  because  although  the  cases  put  may 
establish  the  doctrine  they  are  intended  to  support — may  prove 
that  the  absence  of  arms,  or  the  failure  to  apply  force  to  sensi- 
ble objects  by  the  actual  commission  of  violence  on  those  ob- 
jects, may  be  supplied  by  other  circumstances — yet,  they  also 
serve  to  shew  that  the  mind  requires  those  circumstances  to  be 
satisfied  that  war  is  levied. 

Their  construction  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is,  I 
think,  thus  far  correct.  It  is  certainly  the  opinion  which  was  at 
the  time  entertained  by  myself;  and  which  is  still  entertained. 
If  a  rebel  army,  avowing  its  hostility  to  the  sovereign  power, 
should  front  that  of  the  government,  should  march  and  coun- 
termarch before  it,  should  manoeuvre  in  its  face,  and  should 
then  disperse  from  any  cause  whatever  without  firing  a  gun-— 
I  confess  I  could  not,  without  some  surprise,  hear  gentlemen  se- 
riously contend  that  this  could  not  amount  to  an  act  of  levying 
war.  A  case  equally  strong  may  be  put  with  respect  to  the  ab- 
sence of  military  weapons.  If  the  party  be  in  a  condition  to 
execute  the  purposed  treason  without  the  usual  implements  of 
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war,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  requiring  those  implements 
in  order  to  constitute  the  crime. 

It  is  argued  that  no  adjudged  case  can  be  produced  from  the 
English  books' where  actual  violence  has  not  been  committed* 
Suppose  this  were  true.  No  adjudged  case  has,  or,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  can  be  produced  from  those  books  in  which  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  war  cannot  be  levied  without  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  violence  to  external  objects.  The  silence  of  the  re- 
porters on  this  point  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  In  cases  of 
actual  rebellion  against  the  government,  the  most  active  and 
influential  leaders  are  generally  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
war;  and  as  the  object  can  never  be  to  extend  punishment  to 
extermination,  a  sufficient  number  are  found  among  those  who 
have  committed  actual  hostilities  to  satisfy  the  avenging  arm 
of  justice.  In  cases  of  constructive  treason,  such  as  pulling 
down  meetinghouses,  where  the  direct  and  avowed  object  is 
not  the  destruction  of  the  sovereign  power,  some  act  of  vio- 
lence might  be  generally  required  to  give  to  the  crime  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  malignity  to  convert  it  into  treason,  to  render 
the  guilt  of  any  individual  unequivocal. 

But  Vaughan's  case  is  a  case  where  there  was  no  real  appli- 
cation of  violence,  and  where  the  act  was  adjudged  to  be  trea- 
son. Gentlemen  argue  that  Vaughan  was  only  guilty  of  adher- 
ing to  the  king's  enemies,  but  they  have  not  the  authority  of  the 
court  for  so  saying.  The  judges  unquestionably  treat  the 
cruising  of  Vaughan  as  an  overt  act  of  levying  war. 

The  opinions  of  the  best  elementary  writers  concur  in  de- 
claring that  where  a  body  of  men  are  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  making  war  against  the  government  and  are  in  a  condition 
to  make  that  war,  the  assemblage  is  an  act  of  levying  war. 
These  opinions  are  contradicted  by  no  adjudged  case  and  arc 
supported  by  Vaughan's  case.  This  court  is  not  inclined  to 
controvert  them. 

But  although,  in  this  respect,  the  opinion  of  the  superme 
court  has  not  been  misunderstood  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, that  opinion  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  adverted  to  in  a 
\try  essential  point  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  miscon- 
ceived by  others. 

The  opinion  I  am  informed  has  been  construed  to  mean  that 
any  assemblage  whatever  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  whether  in 
force  or  not  in  force,  whether  in  a  condition  to  use  violence  or 
not  in  that  condition,  is  a  levying  of  war.  It  is  this  construc- 
tion, which  has  not  indeed  been  expressly  advanced  at  the  bar, 
but  which  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  elsewhere,  that  the 
court  deems  it  necessary  to  examine. 
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Independent  of  authority,  trusting  only  to  the  dictates  oj' 
reason^  and  expounding  terms  according  to  their  ordinary*  sig* 
nification,  we  stiould  probably  all  concur  in  the  declaration  that 
war  could  not  be  levied  without  the  emplovment  and  exhibi- 
tion  of  force.  War  is  an  appeal  from  reason  to  the  sword;  and 
he  who  makes  the  appeal  evidences  the  fact  by  the  use  of  the 
means*  His  intention  to  go  to  war  may  be  proved  by  words; 
but  the  actual  going  to  war  is  a  fact  which  is  to  be  proved  by 
open  deed*  The  end  is  to  be  effected  by  force;  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  cases  where  no  declaration  is  to  be  made,  the  state 
of  actual  war  could  only  be  created  by  the  employment  of  force 
or  being  in  a  condition  to  employ  it. 

But  the  term,  having  been  adopted  by  our  constitution,  must 
be  understood  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was  universally  receiv- 
ed in  this  country  when  the  constitution  was  framed.  The  sense 
in  which  it  was  received  is  to  be  collected  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  of  that  nation  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  term. 

JLord  Coke  qiys  that  levying  war  against  the  king  was  trea- 
son at  the  comthon  law.  ^^  A  compassing  or  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  he  adds,  is  no  treason;  for  there  must  be  a  levying  of  war 
in  fact.*'  He  proceeds  to  state  cases  of  constructive  levying 
war,  where  the  direct  design  is  not  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment but  to  effect  some  general  object  by  force.  The  terms  he 
employs,  in  stating  these  cases,  are  such  as  indicate  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  actual  violence  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  constituting  the  fact  of  levying  war.  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
^  an  actual  rebellion  or  insurrection  is  a  levying  of  war  within 
this  act*"  *^  If  any  with  strength  and  weapons  invasive  and  de- 
fensive doth  hold  and  defend  a  castle  or  fort  against  the  king 
and  his  power,  this  is  levying  of  war  against  the  king.''  These 
cases  are  put  to  illustrate  what  he  denominates  ^^  a  war  in  fact." 
It  is  not  easv  to  conceive  ^^  an  actual  invasion  or  insurrection" 
unconnected  with  force;  nor  can  ^^  a  castle  or  fort  be  defended 
with  strength  and  weapons  invasive  and  defensive"  without  the 
employment  of  actual  force.  It  would  seem  then  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  lord  Coke  that  to  levy  war,  there  must  be  an  as- 
semblage of  men  in  a  condition  and  with  an  intention  to  employ 
force.  He  certainly  puts  no  case  of  a  different  description. 

Lord  Hale  says  (149.  6.)  ^^  what  shall  be  said  a  levying  of 
war  is  partly  a  question  of  fact;  for  it  is  not  every  unlawful  or 
riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  though 
de facto  they  commit  the  act  they  intend,  that  makes  a  levying 
of  war;  for  then  ever}*  riot  would  be  treason,  &c."  ^  but  it  must 
beauch  an  assembly  as  carries  with  it  speciem  belli^  the  appear^ 
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ance  of  war;  as  if  they  ride  or  march  vexillts  cxpBeaiis^  with 
colours  flvingt  or  If  they  be  formed  into  companies  or  furnished 
%ith  militan'  officers,  or  if  they  are  armed  with  military  wea^ 
pons  as  swords,  guns,  bills,  halberds,  pikes,  and  are.so  circum- 
stanced that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  tliey  are  in  a 
posture  of  war;  which  circumstances  are  so  various  dut  is  hard 
to  describe  them  all  particularly/' 

^^  Only  the  general  expressions  in  all  the  indictments  of  this 
nature  that  I  h^ve  seen  are  more  guerrino  arrtnati^  arrayed  in 
warlike  manner. 

He  afterwards  a^s,  ^^  If  there  be  a  war  levied  as  ia  above 
declared,  viz.  an  assembly  arrayed  in  warlike  manner^  and  89 
in  the  posture  of  war  for  any  treasonable  attempt,  it  is  hdban 
kvatum  but  not  fitrcussum/* 

It  is  obvious  that  lord  Hale  supposed  an  assemblage  of  mei 
in  force,  in  a  military  posture,  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  the 
fact  of  levying  war.  The  idea  he  appears  to  suggest,  that  die 
apparatus  of  war  is  necessary,  has  been  very  justly  combated 
by  an  able  judge  who  has  written  a  valuable  trestiac  oo  the  sub- 
ject of  treason;  but  it  is  not  recollected  that  his  position,  that 
the  assembly  should  be  in  a  posture  of  war  for  any  treasonable 
attempt,  has  ever  been  denied.  Hawkiwty  ch.  IT,  sec.  23,  says 
'^  that  not  only  those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and  take  up 
arms  to  dethrone  him,  but  also,  in  many  other  cases^  those  whs 
in  a  violent  and  forcible  manner  withstand  his  lawful  authoritv 
are  said  to  levy  war  against  him;  and  therefore  those  that  hold 
a  fort  or  castle  against  the  king's  forces  or  keep  together  armed 
numbers  of  men,  against  the  king's  express  command,  have 
been  adjudged  to  levy  war  against  him." 

TKe  cases  put  by  Hawkins  are  all  cases  of  actual  force  and 
violence.  *^  Those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and  take  up  arms 
to  dethrone  him."  In  many  other  cases  those  **  who  in  a  violent 
and  forcible  manner  withstand  his  lawful  authorit\'."  ^  Those 
that  hold  a  fort  or  castle  against  his  forces,  or  keep  together 
armed  numbers  of  men  against  his  express  command." 

These  cases  are  obviously  cases  of  force  and  violence. 

Hawkins  next  proceeds  to  describe  cases  in  which  war  is 
understood  to  be  levied  under  the  statute,  although  it  was  not 
directly  made  against  the  government.  This  lord  Hale  terms 
an  interpretative  or  constructive  levying  of  war;  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  he  puts  no  case  in  which  actual  force  is  dispensed 
with. 

/^  Those  also,  he  says,  who  make  an  insurrection  in  order  to 
redress  a  public  grievance,  whether  it  be  a  real  or  pretended 
one,  and  of  thtir  own  authority  attempt  with  force  to  redress  it, 
are  said  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  although  they  have  no  di- 
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TC€t  design  against  his  person,  inasmuch  as  they  insokody  in- 
vade bis  prerogative  by  attempting  to  do  that  by  private  autho* 
rity  which  he  by  public  justice  ought  to  do;  which  manifesUy 
tends  to  a  downright  rebeUion.  As  where  great  numbers  bif 
force  attempt  to  remove  certain  persons  from  the  king,  &c«^' 
The  cases  here  put  by  Hawkins,  of  a  constructive  levying  of  war, 
do  in  terms  require  force  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  description 
of  the  offence. 

Judge  Foster,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  treason,  states  the 
opinion  which  has  been  quoted  from  lord  Hale,  and  diflfere 
from  that  writer  so  far  as  the  latter  might  seem  to  require 
swords,  drums,  colours,  &c«  what  he  terms  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry of  war,  as  essential  circumstances  to  constitute  the  fact 
of  levying  war.  In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  he  says 
^^  the  want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the 
court  although  the  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  much  on  that  mat- 
ter." But  he  adds,  ^^  the  number  of  the  insurgents  supplied  the 
want  of  military  weapons;  and  they  were  provided  with  axes, 
crows  and  other  tools  of  the  like  nature,  proper  for  the  mischief 
they  intended  to  effiect.  Furor  arma  mtnistraU^^ 

It  u  apparent  that  judge  Foster  here  alludes  to  an  assemblage 
in  force,  or  as  lord  Hale  terms  it,  ^^  in  a  warlike  posture;"  that 
n,  in  a  condition  to  attempt  or  proceed  upon  the  treason  which 
had  been  contemphited.  The  same  author  afterwards  states  at 
large  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Purchase  from  8th  State  Trials; 
and  they  are  cases  where  the  insurgents  not  only  assembled  in 
force,  in  the  posture  of  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  execute  the 
treasonable  design,  but  they  did  actually  carry  it  into  execution, 
and  did  resist  the  guards  who  were  sent  to  disperse  them. 

Judge  Foster  states,  sec.  4.  all  insurrections  to  effect  certain 
innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern,  by  an  armed  force^ 
to  be,  in  construction  of  law,  high  treason  within  the  clause  of 
levying  war. 

The  cases  put  by  Foster  of  constructive  levying  of  war,  all 
contain  as  a  material  ingredient,  the  actual  employment  of  force. 
After  going  through  this  branch  of  his  subject,  he  proceeds  to 
state  the  law  in  a  case  of  actual  levying  war.  that  is,  where  the 
war  is  intended  directly  against  the  government* 

He  says,  sec.  9*  ^^  an  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner  for  a  treasonable  puipose  is  helium  levatum  though 
not  beUum  percussum.  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt 
acts  without  coming  to  a  battle  or  action.  So  cruising  on  the 
king's  subjects  under  a  French  commission,  France  being  then 
at  war  widi  us,  was  held  to  be  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies 
though  no  other  act  of  hostility  be  proved.'' 

**  An  assemblv  armed  and  arraved  in  a  warlike  manner  for 
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any  treasonable  purpose''  is  certainly  in  m  state  of  force:  in  a 
condition  to  execute  the  treason  for  which  they  aasemblecL  The 
ivords,  ^^  inlisting  and  marching,"  which  are  overt  acts  of  levy- 
ing war,  do,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  also  imply  a 
state  of  force;  though  that  state  is  not  expressed  in  terms;  for 
the  succeeding  words,  which  state  a  particular  event  as  not  hav- 
ing  happened,  prove  that  event  to  have  been  the  next  circum- 
stance to  those  which  had  happened;  they  are  ^^  without  coming 
to  a  battle  or  action."  ^*  If  men  be  inlisted  and  march,"  (that  is, 
if  they  march  prepared  for  battle  or  in  a  condition  for  action; 
for  marching  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  the  movement  of  a 
military  corps)  it  is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  though  they  do 
not  come  to  a  battle  or  action.  This  ei^position  is  rendered  the 
stronger  by  what  seem3  to  be  put  in  the  same  sentence  as  a 
parallel  case  with  respect  to  adhering  to  an  enemy«  It  is  cruis- 
ing under  a  commission  from  an  enemy  without  committing  any 
other  act  of  hostility.  Cruising  is  the  act  of  sailing  in  waiiike 
form  and  in  a  condition  to  assail  those  of  whom  the  cruiser  is  in 
quest. 

This  exposition,  which  seems  to  be  that  intended  by  judge 
Foster,  is  rendered  the  more  certain  by  a  reference  to  the  case 
in  the  State  Trials  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.  The  words 
used  hv  the  chief  justice  are  "  when  men  form  themselves  into 
a  body  and  march  rank  and  file  with  weapons  oifensive  and  de- 
fensive,  this  is  Jewing  ol"  war  with  open  force,  if  the  design  be 
public."  Mr.  Phipps,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  afterwards 
observed,  '^  intending  to  levy  war  is  not  treason  unless  a  war  be 
actually  levied."  To  this  the  chief  justice  answered,  *'  is  it  not 
actually  levying  of  war,  if  they  actually  provide  arms  and  levy 
men,  and  in  a  warlike  manner  set  out  and  cruise  and  come 
with  a  design  to  destroy  our  ships?"  Mr.  Phipps  still  insisted 
*^  it  would  not  be  an  actual  levying  of  war  unless  they  committed 
some  act  of  hostility."  "  Yes,  indeed,  said  the  chief  justice,  the 
going  on  board  and  being  in  a  posture  to  attack  the  king's  ships." 
Mr.  baron  Powis  added,  "  but  for  you  to  say  that  because  they 
did  not  actually  fight  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war.  Is  it  not  plain 
what  they  did  intend?  that  they  came  with  that  intention?  that 
^ley  came  in  that  posture?  that  they  came  armed,  and  had  guns 
and  blunderbusses  and  surrounded  the  ship  twice?  They  came 
with  an  armed  force;  that  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  design." 

The  point  insisted  on  by  counsel  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,  as 
In  this  case,  was,  that  war  could  not  be  levied  without  actual 
fighting.  In  this  the  counsel  was  very  properly  overruled;  but  it 
is  apparent  that  the  judges  proceeded  entirely  on  the  idea  that  a 
warlike  posture  was  indispensable  to  the  fact  of  levying  war. 
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Judge  Foster  proceeds  to  give  other  instances  of  levying  war. 

Attacking  the  king's  forces  in  opposition  to  his  authority  upon 
a  march  or  in  quarters  is  levying  war."  ^^  Holding  a  castle  or 
fort  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  if  actual  force  be  used  in  order 
to  keep  posseanion^  is  levying  war.  But  a  l>are  detainer,  as  sup- 
pose by  shutting  the  gates  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  without 
any  other  force  from  within,  lord  Hale  conceiveth  will  not 
amount  to  treason." 

Hie  whole  doctrine  of  judge  Foster  on  this  subject  seems  to 
demonstrate  a  clear  opinion  that  a  state  of  force  and  violence,  a 
posture  of  war,  must  exist  to  constitute  technically  as  well  as 
really  the  fact  of  levying  war. 

Judge  Blackstone  seems  to  concur  with  his  predecessors. 
Speaking  of  levying  war,  he  says  ^^  this  may  be  done  by  taking 
arms  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but  under  pretence  to  re- 
form religion  or  the  laws,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  or 
other  grievances,  whether  real  or  pretended.  For  the  law  does 
not,  neither  can  it,  permit  any  private  man  or  set  of  men  to  in- 
terfere ybrci^/i/  in  matters  of  such  high  importance." 

He  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  levying  war,  which  shew 
that  he  contemplated  actual  torce  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  this  crime. 

It  would  seem  then,  from  the  English  authorities,' that  the 
words  "  levying  war"  have  not  received  a  technical  diflferent 
from  their  natural  meaning,  so  far  as  respects  the  character  of 
the  assemblage  of  men  which  may  constitute  the  fact*  It  must 
be  a  warlike  assemblage,  carying  the  appearance  of  force,  and  in 
a  situation  to  practise  hostilit}-. 

Several  judges  of  the  United  States  have  given  opinions  at 
their  circuits  on  this  subject;  all  of  which  deserve  and  will 
receive  the  particular  attention  of  this  court. 

In  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  when  John  Fries  was  indicted, 
in  consequence  of  a  forcible  opposition  to  the  direct  tax,  judge 
Iredell  is  understood  to  have  said,  ^*  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  if,  in  the  case  of  the  insurgents  who  may  come  un- 
der your  consideration,  the  intention  was  to  prevent  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  any  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  altogether,  any  forcible  opposition^  calculated  to  carry  that 
intention  into  effect^  was  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  an  act  of  treason.?'  To  levy  war  then,  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion  of  judge  Iredell,  required  the  actual 
exertion  of  force. 

Judge  Patterson,  in  his  opinions  delivered  in  two  different 
eases,  seems  not  to  differ  from  judge  IredelL  He  does  not,  in- 
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deed,  precrsely  state  the  emplojonent  of  force  as  necessary  to 
constitute  a  levying  war;  but  in  giving  his  opinion,  in  cases  in 
which  force  was  actually  employed,  he  considers  the  crime  in 
one  case  as  dependent  on  the  intendon;  and  in  the  other  case  he 
says,  ^  comlnning  these  facts  and  this  de^m,*^  (that  is,  combin- 
ing actual  force  with  a- treasonable  design)  ^*  the  crime  is  high 
treason." 

Judge  Peters  has  also  indicated  the  opinion  that  force  was  n^ 
cessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  levying  war. 

Judge  Chase  has  been  particularly  clear  and  explicit.  In  an 
opinion  which  he  appears  to  have  prepared  on  great  considera* 
tioQ,  he  says,  ^^  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that  if  a  body  of  peo- 
ple conspire  and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  the 
execution  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  by  force,  they 
are  only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to 
carry  such  intention  into  execution  by  force,  that  they  are  guilty 
of  the  treason  of  levying  vrar;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  eou. 
ployed  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  crime;  whether  by 
one  hundred  or  one  thousand  persons  is  wholly  immaterial. 

^^  The  court  are  of  opinion  that  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  le\'y  war  against  the  United  States  is  not  treason  unless  com- 
bined with  an  attempt  to  carr^'  such  combination  or  conspiracy 
into  execution;  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used  in 
pursuance  of  such  dt^sign  to  levy  war;  but  that  it  is  altogether 
immaterial  whether  the  force  used  be  8u6Scient  to  effectuate  the 
object.  Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  will  constitute 
the  crime  of  levying  of  war." 

In  various  parts  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  judge  Chase,  in 
the  case  of  Fries,  the  same  sentiments  are  to  be  found.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  judges  are  not  content  that  troops  should 
be  assembled  in  a  condition  to  employ  force.  According  to  them 
some  degree  of  force  must  have  been  actually  employed. 

The  judges  of  the  United  States,  then,  so  far  as  their  opinions 
have  been  quoted,  seem  to  have  required  sdll  more  to  consu* 
tute  the  fact  of  levying  war,  than  has  been  required  by  the  Eng- 
lish books.  Our  judges  seem  to  have  required  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  force,  the  actual  employment  of  some  degree  ot  violence. 
This  however  may  be,  and  probably  is,  because  in  the  cases  in 
which  their  opinions  were  given,  the  design  not  having  been  to 
overturn  the  government,  but  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  law, 
such  an  assemblage  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  to 
require  the  actual  employment  of  force  to  render  the  object 
unequivocal. 

But  it  is  said  all  these  authorities  have  been  overruled  by  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Swaltwout  and  BoUman. 
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ituprtme  court  liiive  indeed  extenil'-cl  ihc  doctrine  <rfjj 
lunll<^r  lli^n  it  hus  heretofore  been  c»rric(l  by  the  Ju<Iqi 
of  Engbnd  or  of  this  country,  their  decision  would  be  submit^ 
led  to.  At  Icust  thU  court  could  go  no  further  than  to  cndeavoia 
again  to  bring  the  point  directly  before  them.  It  would  however^ 
bt  cxiKctal  that  an  opinion  which  is  to  overruk  all  former  pro 
cedents,  and  to  establish  a  principle  never  before  cceogni^cd^  , 
should  be  expressed   tn  plain  and  explicit  terms.  A.  mere  im* 
plication  ought  not  to  prostrate  n  principle  which  seems  to  have  I 
been  so  well  established.  Had  the  intention  been  eiitertained  tV  ] 
makfi  so  material  a  change  in  this  respect,  the  court  ought  lo  ] 
have  expressly  declared  that  any  assemblage  of  men  whatever, 
who  had   formed  a  treasonable  design,  whether  m  Ibrce  or  not, 
whether  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  design  or  not,  whether  l 
■tteiidcd  with  warlike  appearances  or  not,  constitutes  the  fact  of  I 

_ing  war.  Yet  no  declaration  to  this  amount  is  made.  Not 
expression  of  the  kind  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  opinion  of  the    ' 
:ine  court.  The  foundation  on  which  this  argument  rests  U  j 
omiasion  of    the  court  to  state  that  the  nssemblag*;  which  J 
conslttuies  the  fact  of  levying  war  ought  to  be   in  force, 
•ome  |>.iSHiges  which  show  lh:it  the  quesiJon  respecting  the 
Hire   of  the  asstmlilagc  wns  not  in  the  mind  of  the  court  wh«i 
die  opinion  was  drawn;  which  passages  arc  mingled  with  other 
which  HI  least  sho\i-  that  there  was  no  intention  to  depart  froi 
the  course  of  the  precedents  in  cases  of  treason  by  levying  war.* 

Every  optnifln,  to  be  correcily  understood,  ought  to  be  con-H 
tidrred  with  a  view  to  the  case  in  which  it  was  delivered.  In 
the   case  of  the  United  States  ag.iinst  Bollman  and  Swartwoiitt   ' 
there  was  no  evidence  thai  even  two  men  had  ever  met  for  the 
purpose  of  esciuiiog  the   plun,   in   which  those   persons  wcw    i 
charged  with  having  participated.   It  was  therefore  suffieient  fcW   ' 
ibr  court  lo  say  that  unless  men  were  assembled,  war  could  ooc  I 
be  levied.    That  case    was  decided  by   this  declaration.    The  J 
court    niipht  indeed    haie   defined    the    species  of  assemblage 
which  would  amount  to  levying  of  war,  but,  na  this  opinion  was 
not  a  iFentise  on  treason,  but  a  decision  of  a  particular  case,  ex> 
[msions  of  doubtful  import  should  be  construed  in  reference  to   , 
the  case  itself;  and  the  mere  omission  lo  state  that  a  particular 
circumstance  was  nccessyrj-  to  the  consummation  of  the  crime  j 
ought  not  to  be  construed  into  a  declaration  lluii   the  circuno* 
Maocc   wus  unimportant.  General   expressions  ought  not  to  be 
cmsidercd  as  overruling  settled  princi])les  without  n  direct  de- 
cbratjon  to  that  effect.   After  these  preliminary  ubservatious  the 
ernin  will  proceed  to  examine  the  opinion  which  has  occasioned 
them* 

The  first  expression  in  it  bearing  on  the  present  question  is  "  To 


roDBtitutc  that  specific 


;  for  which  the  prisoner  now  be-, 
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fi3Fe  the  court  has  been  committed,  war  must  be  actually  levied 
against  the  United  States.  However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime 
of  conspiracy  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  coun- 
tryy  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to  levy  war  and 
actually  to  levy  war  are  distinct  offences.  The  first  must  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose 
treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been 
committed.^' 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  the  assemblage  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  operation  the  treasonable  in- 
tent, which  will  amount  to  levying  war,  must  be  an  assemblage 
in  force,  yet  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  context;  and  no- 
thing like  dispensing  with  force  appears  in  this  paragraph*  The 
expressions  are  ^*  to  constitute  the  crime,  war  must  be  actually 
levied.*'  A  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  spoken  of  as  ^^  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country;"  speaking  in 
general  terms  of  an  assemblage  of  men'  for  this,  or  for  any  odier 
purpose,  a  person  would  naturally  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  an  assemblage  in  some  degree  adapted  to  the  purpose.  An 
assemblage  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  countryi 
and  amounting  to  a  levying  of  war,  should  be  an  assemblage 
in  force. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  court  says  **  it  is  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of 
this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against  his  country. 
On  the  contrary  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of 
men  be  actually  assembled  in  order  to  effect  by  force  a  treasona- 
ble purpose,  Sill  those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute, 
&c.  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are 
traitors.  But  there  m6st  be  an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the 
treasonable  purpose  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war." 

The  obser\'ations  made  on  the  preceding  paragraph  apply  to 
this.  **  A  body  of  men  actually  asse milled,  in  order  to  effect  by 
force  a  treasonable  purpose"  must  be  a  body  assembled  with 
such  appearance  of  force  as  would  warrant  the  opinion  that  they 
were  assembled  for  the  particular  purpose.  An  assemblage  to 
constitute  an  actual  levying  of  war  should  be  an  assemblage  with 
such  appearance  of  force  as  would  justify  the  opinion  that  they 
met  for  the  purpose. 

This  explanation,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  natural,  certaia- 
ly  not  a  strained,  explanation  of  the  words,  derives  some  addi- 
tional aid  from  the  terms  in  which  the  paragraph  last  quoted 
commences:  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  diat  no 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  treason,  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country."  These  words  seem  intended  to  ob- 
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viate  an  inference  which  might  otherwise  have  been  drawn 
from  the  preceding  paragraph.  They  indicate  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  court  the  assemblage  stated  in  that  paragraph  was  an  as- 
semblage in  arms;  that  the  individuals  who  composed  it  had 
appeared  in  arms  against  their  country;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
that  the  assemblage  was  a  military,  a  warlike  assemblage. 

The  succeeding  paragraph  in  the  opinion  relates  to  a  con- 
spiracy and  serves  to  shew  that  force  and  violence  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  court;  and  that  there  was  no  idea  of  extending  the 
crime  of  treason  by  construction  beyond  the  constitutional  defi- 
nition which  had  been  given  of  it. 

Returning  to  the  case  actually  before  the  court,  it  is  said  ^^  a 
design  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  New 
Orleans  by  force  would  have  been  unquestionably  a  design 
which  if  carried  into  execution  would  have  been  treason;  and 
the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  currying  it 
into  execution  would  amount  to  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States." 

Now  what  could  reasonably  he  said  to  be  an  assemblage  of 
a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans  by  force?  Certainly  an 
assemblage  in  force:  an  assemblage  prepared  and  intending  to 
act  with  force:  a  military  assemblage.  The  decisions  theretofore 
made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States  are  then  declared  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
court*  Is  this  declaration  compatible  with  the  idea  of -departing 
from  those  opinions  on  a  point  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
court?  The  opinions  of  judge  Patterson  and  judge  Iredell  are 
said  ^  to  imply  an  actual  assembling  of  men,  though  they  rather 
designed  to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  force  was  to  be 
applied  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself."  This  observation 
certainly  indicates  that  the  necessity  of  an  assemblage  of  men 
was  the  particular  point  the  court  meant  to  establish;  and  that 
the  idea  of  force  was  never  separated  from  this  assemblage. 

The  opinion  of  judge  Chase  is  next  quoted  with  approbation. 
This  opinion  in  terms  requires  the  employment  of  force. 

After  stating  the  verbal  communication  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Swartwout  to  general  Wilkinson,  the  court  says 
^  if  these  words  import  that  the  government  of  New  Orleans 
was  to  be  revolutionized  by  force,  although  merely  as  a  step  to, 
or  a  mean  of,  executing  some  greater  projects,  the  design  was 
imqueacionably  treasonable;  and  any  assemblage  of  men  for  that 
purpose  would  amount  to  a  levying  of  war." 

The  words  ^^  any  assemblage  of  men,"  if  construed  to  affirm 
that  any  two  or  three  of  the  conspirators,  who  might  be  found 
together  after  this  plan  had  been  formed,  would  be  the  act  of 
levying  war,  would  certainlv  be  misconstriR*d.  The  sense  of  the- 
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expression  ^^  any  assemblage  of  men"  is  restricted  by  the  words 
*'  for  this  purpose."  Now  could  it  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
court  that  a  body  of  men  would  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
volutionizing New  Orleans'by  force,  who  should  not  themselves 
be  in  force? 

After  noticing  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges 
respecting  the  import  of  the  words  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Swartwout,  the  court  proceeds  to  observe,  **  but  whether 
this  treasonable  intention  be  really  imputable  to  the  plan  or  not, 
it  is  admitted  that  it  must  have  been  carried  into  execution 
by  an  open  assemblage  for  that  pulrpose,  previous  to  the  arrest 
of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  consummate  the  crime  as  to  him." 

Could  the  court  have  conceived  ^v  an  open  assemblage"  ^*  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  the  government  of  New  Orleans  by 
force"  to  be  only  equivalent  to  a  secret  furtive  assemblage 
without  the  appearance  of  force? 

After  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Swartwout,  from  the  affidavit 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Burr  was  levying  an  army  of 
7,000  men,  and  observing  that  the  treason  to  be  inferred  from 
these  words  would  depend  on  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
levied,  and  on  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  levying  it, 
the  court  says  ^^  the  question  then  is,  whether  this  evidence  prove 
colonel  Burr  to  have  advanced  so  far  in  levying  an  army  as 
actually  to  have  assembled  them." 

Actually  to  assemble  an  army  of  7,000  men  is  unquestionably 
to  place  those  who  are  so  assembled  in  a  state  of  open  force. 

But  as  the  mode  oi  expression  used  in  this  passage  might  be 
misconstrued  so  far  as  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  to  assemble  the  whole  army  in  order  to  constitute 
the  fact  of  levying  war,  the  court  proceeds  to  sa} ,  "  it  is  argued 
that  since  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  the  whole  7,000  men  should 
be  assembled,  their  commencing  their  march  by  detachments  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime.'' 

lliis  position  is  correct  with  some  qualification.  It  cannot  be 
necessur}  that  the  whole  arm)  should  assemble,  and  that  the  va- 
rious parts  which  are  to  compose  it  should  have  combined.  But 
it  is  necessar)  there  should  be  an  actual  assemblage;  and  there- 
fore  this  evidence  should  make  the  fact  unequivocal. 

^^  The  travelling  oi  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would 

Eerhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal,  act,  and 
as  no  warlike  appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular  bodies  of 
men  and  their  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemi)lage." 

The  position  here  stated  by  the  roimsel  ior  ihe  prosecution  is 
that  the  army  ^^  commencing  its  march  by  di-tachnienu>  lo  (be 
place  of  rendezvous  (that  is  oi  the  army)  must  be  suiticient  to 
constitute  the  crime^" 
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position  is  not  admitted  by  the  court  to  be  universally 

It  is  said  to  be  **  correct  with  some  qualification."  What 
|ua!ifiCtition? 

e  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous" 
:  this  term  is  not  to  be  understood  one  individual  by 
,  but  several  individuals  cither  separately  or  together  but 
nilitary  form)  **  would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient."  Why 
cient?  Because,  savs  the  court,  **  this  would  be  an  rqui- 
:t  and  has  no  warlike  appearance."  The  act  then  sh  uld 
uivocal  and  should  have  a  warlike  appearance.  It  must 
in  the  words  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  speciem  belli^  the  ap- 
t  of  war.  This  construction  is  rendered  in  some  mea- 
cessary  when  we  observe  that  the  court  is  qualifying  the 
,  *^  that  the  army  commencing  their  march  by  detach* 
:o  the  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient  to  consti- 
t  crime."  In  qualifying  this  position  they  say,  "  the  tra- 
nf  individuals  would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient."  Now,  a 
individual  travelling  to  any  point,  with  any  intent,  could 
hout  a  total  disregard  of  language,  be  termed  a  march- 
ichment.  The  court,  therefore,  must  have  contemplated 
individuals  travelling  together;  and  the  words,  being  used 
^nce  to  the  position  they  were  intended  %o  qualif\ ,  would 

indicate  the  distinction  between  the  appearances  attend- 
usual  movement  of  a  company  of  men  tor  civil  purposes, 
t  military  movement  which  might  in  correct  language  be 
lated  ^^  marching  by  detachments." 
court  then  proceeded  to  say,  ^^  the  meeting  of  particular 
3f  men  and  their  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a 

general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage." 
sbvious  from  the  context  that  the  court  must  have  in- 
x>  state  a  case  which  would  in  itself  be  unequivocal,  be- 
:  would  have  a  warlike  appearance.  The  case  stated  is 
listinct  bodies  of  men  assembling  at  different  places  and 
g  from  these  places  of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  ren- 
i.  When  this  has  been  done,  an  assemblage  is  produced 
vould  in  itself  be  unequivocal.  But  when  is  it  donef 
I  the  assemblage  here  described?  The  assemblage  formed 
ifferent  bodies  of  partial  at  a  place  of  general  rendez- 
1  describing  the  mode  of  coming  to  this  assemblage  the 
m  **  travelling"  is  dropped,  and  the  militar}'  term  ^*  march- 
employed.  If  this  were  intended  as  a  definition  of  an 
age  which  would  amount  to  levying  war,  the  definition 
;  an  assemblage  at  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  com- 
f  bodies  of  men  who  had  previously  assembled  at  places 
al  rendezvous.  But  this  is  not  intended  as  a  definition; 
"ly  if  there  should  be  rio  places  ot  partial  rendezvous,  if 
hould  embody  in  the  first  instance  m  great  force  for  the 
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purpose  of  subverting  the  goverament  by  violeiice,  the  act  would 
oe  unequivocal;  it  would  have  a  warlike  appearance;  and  it  wooldt 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  properly  coostni- 
ed,  and  according  tp  English  authorities,  amount  to  lev3ring  war^ 
But  this,  though  not  a  definition,  is  put  as  an  example;  and  surdy 
it  may  be  safdy  taken  as  an  example.  If  different  bodies  of  men, 
in  pursuance  of  a  treasonable  design  plainly  proved,  should  as- 
semble in  warlike  appearance  at  places  of  partial  rendezvous, 
and  should  march  from  those  places  to  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  transaction  cmild 
take  place  without  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  war,  widiout  ki 
obvious  display  of  force.  At  any  rate,  a  court  in  stating  gene- 
rally such  a  military  assemblage  as  would  amount  to  levying 
war,  and  having  a  case  before  it  in  which  there  was  no  as- 
semblage whatever,  cannot  reasonably  be  understood,  in  putting 
such  an  example,  to  dispense  with  those  appearances  of  war 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  general  current  of  authorities. 
Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  so  understood  when  it  says  m 
express  terms  that  ^  it  is  more  safe  as  well  as  more  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  our  constitution  that  the  crime  of  treason 
should  not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases;  and 
that  crimes,  not  cle;irly  within  the  constitutional  definition,  should 
receive  such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
provide.'' 

After  this  analysis  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  it  will 
be  obstrrvcd  that  the  direct  question,  whether  an  assemblage  of 
men,  which  might  be  construed  to  amount  to  a  lev^'ing  of  war, 
must  appear  in  force  or  in  militar}'  form,  was  not  in  argument 
or  in  fact  before  the  court,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ia 
terms  decided.  The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  drawn  without 
particularly  adverting  to  this  question;  and  therefore,  upon  a 
transient  view  of  particular  expressions,  might  inspire  the  idea 
that  a  display  of  force,  that  appearances  of  war,  were  not  neces- 
sary ingredients  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war.  But  upon 
a  more  intent  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  this  opinion, 
although  the  terms,  force  and  violence,  are  not  employed  as  des- 
criptive of  the  assemblage,  such  requisites  are  declared  to  be  in- 
dispensable as  can  scarcely  exist  without  the  appearance  of  war 
and  the  existence  of  real  force.  It  is  said  that  war  must  be  levied 
in  fact;  that  the  object  must  be  one  which  is  to  be  effected  by 
force;  that  the  assemblage  must  be  such  as  to  prove  that  this  is 
its  object;  that  it  must  not  be  an  equivocal  act,  without  a  war- 
like appearance;  that  it  must  be  an  open  assemblage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  force.  In  the  course  of  this  opinion,  decisions  are  quoted 
and  approved,  which  require  the  employment  of  force  to  consti- 
tute the  crime.  It  seems  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossiUe,to 
.reconcile  these  various  declarations  with  the  idea  that  the  sa- 
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preme  court  considered  a  secret  unarmed  meeting,  although 
thai  meeting  be  of  conspirators^  and  although  it  met  with 
a  treasonable  intent,  as  an  actual  levying  of  war.  Without  say- 
ing that  the  assemblage  must  be  in  force  or  in  warlike  form, 
it  expresses  itself  so  as  to  shew  that  this  idea  was  never  dis- 
carded; and  it  uses  terms  which  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfied. 

The  opinion  of  a  single  judge  certainly  weighs  as  nothing  if 
opposed  to  that  of  the  supreme  court;  but  if  he  were  one  of  the 
judges  who  assisted  in  framing  that  opinion,  if  while  the  im- 
pression under  which  it  was  framed  was  yet  fresh  upon  his  mind,  he 
delivered  an  opinion  on  the  same  testimony,  not  contradictory 
to  that  which  had  been  giveu  by  all  the  judges  together,  but 
showing  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  terms  that  might  be 
differendy  expounded,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure explanatory  of  the  opinion  itself. 

To  the  judge,  before  whom  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  first  brought,  the  same  testimony  was  offered  with 
that  which  had  been  exhibited  before  the  supreme  court;  and 
he  was  required  to  give  an  opinion  in  almost  the  same  case. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  said  ^^  war  can  only  be  levied  by  the 
employment  of  actual  force.  Troops  must  be  embodied,  men 
must  be  assembled  in  order  to  levy  war.*'  Again  he  observed, 
^  the  fact  to  be  proved  in  this  case  is  an  act  of  public  notoriety. 
It  must  exist  in  the  view  of  the  world  or  it  cannot  exist  at  all. 
The  assembling  of  forces  to  levy  war  is  a  visible  transaction; 
and  numbers  must  witness  it." 

It  is  not  easy  to  doubt  what  kind  of  assemblage  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge  who  used  these  expressions;  and  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  supreme  court 
and  was  speaking  on  the  very  facts  on  which  the  opinion  of  that 
court  was  delivered. 

The  same  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  who  found 
this  bill,  observed,  ^^  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  hostilities  shall  have  actually  commenced  by 
engaging  the  military  force  ot  the  United  States,  or  that  mea- 
sures of  violence  against  the  government  shall  have  been  carried 
into  execution.  But  levying  war  is  a  fact,  in  the  constitution  of 
which  force  is  an  indispensable  ingredient.  Any  combination  to 
subvert  by  force  the  government  of  the  United  States,  violently 
to  dismember  the  union,  to  compel  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, to  coerce  the  repeal  or  adoption  of  a  general  law,  is  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war;  and  if  the  conspiracy  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  actual  employment  of  force,  by  the  embodying  and 
assembling  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  treasonable 
design  which  was  previously  conceived,  it  amounts  to  levying  of 
war.  It  has  been  held  that  arms  are  not  essential  to  levying  war 
provided  the  force  assembled  be  sufficient  to  attain  or  perhaps 
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to  justify  attempting  the  object  without  them.''  This  paragraph 
is  immf  diately  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court. 

It  requires  no  commentary  upon  these  words  to  shew  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  uttered  them,  an  assemblage  of 
men  which  should  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war  must  br  an 
assemblage  in  force;  and  that  he  so  understood  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court.  If  in  that  opinion  there  may  be  found  in 
some  passages  a  want  of  precision,  and  an  indefiniten^ss  of  expres* 
sion,  which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  differentlv  understood  by  dif- 
ferent  persons,  that  may  well  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  in  the  particular  case  there  was  no  assemblage  what- 
ever. In  expounding  that  opinion  the  whole  should  be  taken 
tog'-thv.r,  and  in  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  which  it  was 
delivered.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  the  misunderst  tnd- 
ing  has  arisen  from  this  circumstance:  the  court  imquestiona- 
bly  flid  not  consider  arms  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  levy- 
ing war.  An  assemUage  adapted  to  the  object  might  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  effect  or  to  attempt  it  without  them.  Nor  did  the  court 
consider  the  actual  application  of  the  force  to  the  object  as,  at 
all  limes,  an  indispensable  requisite;  for  an  assemblage  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  apply  force,  might  be  in  a  state  adapted  to  real 
war,  without  having  made  the  actual  application  of  that  force. 
Fn.m  these  positions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinion,  it 
may  have  been  inferred,  it  is  thought  too  hastily,  that  the  na- 
tur.'  ot  the  assemblage  was  unimportant;  and  that  war  might  be 
cor.'ifitr.  d  as  actually  levied  by  any  meeting  of  men,  if  a  crimi- 
nal intention  can  be  imputed  to  them  by  testimony  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  discuss  this  question  at  large 
and  to  review  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  although  this 
coiut  would  be  more  disposed  to  leave  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  were  committed  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island  to  the  jury  under  this  explanation  of  the  law,  and 
to  instruct  them  that  unless  the  assemblage  on  Blanncrhassctt's 
island  was  an  assemblage  in  force,  was  a  military  assemblage  in 
a  condition  to  make  war,  it  was  not  a  levying  of  war,  and  that 
they  could  not  construe  it  into  an  act  of  war,  than  to  arrest  the 
lunher  testimony  which  might  be  offered  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  that  assemblage,  or  to  prove  the  intention  of  those  who  as- 
sembled together  at  tliat  place.  This  point,  however,  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  decided.  It  will,  perhaps,  constitute  an  essential 
inquiry*  in  another  case. 

Belore  leaving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  entirely  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  ot  the  assemiilage  which  will  consti- 
tute an  art  of  ievyin>;  .var,  this  court  cannot  forbear  to  ask,  why 
is   an  assemblage  absolutely  required?  Is  it  not  to  judge  in 
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some  measuve  oi  die  end  by  the  proportion  which  the  means 
bear  to  the  end?  Why  in  it  that  a  single  armed  individual  en- 
tering a  boat  and  sailing  down  the  Ohio  for  the  avowed  pur- 
port' of  attacking  New  Orleans  could  not  be  said  to  levy  war:  Is 
It  not  that  he  is  apparently  not  in  a  condition  to  levy  war?  If  this 
be  so,  ought  not  the  assemblage  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  its 
intention  and  capacity  to  levy  war  before  it  can  amount  to  levy* 
ing  war?  And  ought  not  the  supreme  court,  when  speaking  of  an 
assemblage  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  treasonable  object  by 
force,  be  understood  to  indicate  an  assemblage  exhibiting  the 
amsearance  of  force. 

ilie  definition  of  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  de»» 
serves  notice  in  this  respect.  It  is  ^*  when  there  is  an  assem- 
blage of  men,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a 
treasonable  object,  which  force  is  meant  to  be  employed  before 
the  assemblage  disperses,  this  is  treason." 

To  read  thb  definition  without  adverting  to  the  argument,  we 
should  infer  that  the  assemblage  was  itself  to  effect  by  force  the 
treasonable  object,  not  to  join  itself  to  some  other  bodies  of  men 
and  then  to  effect  the  object  by  their  combined  fcMxe.  Under 
this  construction  it  would  be  expected  the  appearance  of  the  as- 
semblage would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  object  and  would 
indicate  the  intention:  at  any  rate  that  it  would  be  an  assem- 
blagc  in  force.  This  construction  is  most  certainly  not  that 
which  was  intended;  but  it  serves  to  shew  that  general  phrases 
must  always  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
and  to  the  general  principles  of  law. 

On  that  division  of  the  subject  which  respects  the  merits  of 
the  case  connected  with  the  pleadings,  two  points  are  also 
made: 

1st.  That  this  indictment,  having  charged  the  prisoner  with 
levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and  containing  no  other 
overt  act,  cannot  be  supported  by  proof  that  war  was  levied  at 
that  place  by  other  persons  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  even 
admitting  those  persons  to  be  connected  with  him  in  one  com- 
mon treasonable  conspiracy. 

Sdly.  That  admitting  such  an  indictment  could  be  supported 
by  such  evidence,  the  previous  conviction  of  some  person,  who 
committed  the  act  which  is  said  to  amount  to  levying  war,  is 
indispensable  to  the  convicUon  of  a  person  who  advised  or  pro- 
cured that  act. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  indictment  contains  two  counts:  one 
of  wliich  charges  that  the  prisoner  with  a  number  of  persons 
unknown  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  in  the  county  of 
Wood  in  the  district  of  Virginia;  and  the  other  adds  the  cir- 
cunisumce  ol  their  -proceeding  from  that  island  down  the  riv^ 
flat  the  purpose  of  seising  New  Orleans  by  force. 
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In  point  of  fact,  the  prisoner  was  not  on  BUmnerhassett^ 
island  nor  in  the  county  of  Wood  nor  in  the  district  of  Virginia* 

In  considering  this  point  the  court  is  led  first  to  inquire  whe- 
ther an  indictment  for  levying  war  must  specify  an  overt  act,  or 
would  be  sufficient  if  it  merely  charged  the  prisoner  in  general 
terms  with  having  levied  war,  omitting  the  expression  of  place 
or  circumstance. 

The  place  in  which  a  crime  was  committed  is  essential  to  an 
indictment,  were  it  only  to  shew  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It 
is  also  essential  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  prisoner  to  make 
his  defence.  That  at  common  law  an  indictment  would  have 
been  defective,  which  did  not  mention  the  place  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  For  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to.  refer  to  Hawkins^  b.  2  ch.  25.  sect.  84.  and  ch.  23. 
sect,  91.  This  necessity  is  rendered  the  stronger  by  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  the  offender  ^^  shall  be  tried  in  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,"  and 
by  the  act  of  congress  which  requires  that  twelve  petty  jurors  at 
least  shall  be  summoned  from  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed. 

A  description  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  war  was  levi- 
ed seems  also  essential  to  enable  the  accused  to  make  his  defence. 
The  law  does  not  expect  a  man  to  be  prepared  to  defend  everj' 
act  of  his  life  which  may  be  suddenly  and  without  notice  alleged 
against  him.  In  common  justice  the  particular  fact  with  which 
he  is  charged  ought  to  be  stated,  and  stated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  a  reasonable  certainty  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation 
and  the  circumstances  which  will  be  adduced  against  him.  The 
general  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  indictments  is  full  to  this  point. 
Foster  p.  149.  speaking  of  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's 
death,  says  ^^  from  what  has  been  said  it  folio  we  th  that  in  eve- 
ry indictment  for  this  species  of  treason  and  indeed  for  levying 
war  and  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  an  overt  act  must  be 
alleged  and  proved.  For  the  overt  act  is  the  charge  ^o  which 
the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence." 

In  page  220  Foster  repeats  this  declaration.  It  is  also  laid 
down  in  Hawk.  h.  8.  ch,  17.  sect.  29.  \st  Hale  121.  \st  East 
116.  and  by  the  other  authorities  cited,  especially  Vaughan's 
case.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
treason  can  only  be  established  by  the  proof  of  overt  acts;  and 
that  by  the  common  law  as  well  as  by  the  statute  of  7th  of  Wil- 
liam III.  those  overt  acts  only  which  are  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment can  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  perhaps  as  corroborative 
testimony  after  the  overt  acts  are  proved.  That  clause  in  the 
constitution  too  which  says  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  ^^  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
qiuse  of  the  accusation"  is  considered  as  having  a  direct  betfr- 
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ing  on  this  poiiiL  It  secures  to  him  such  information  as  nill 
enable  him  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 

It  seems  then  to  l>e  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  an  indictment  to  allcj^e  generally  that  the  accused  had 
levied  war  against  the  United  States.  The  charge  must  he  more 
particularly  specified  by  laying  what  is  termed  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war.  The  law  relative  to  an  appeal  as  cited  from  Stam- 
ford, is  strongly  corroborative  of  this  opinion. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  specify  the  charije  in  the  indictment,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  irresistibly,  that  the  charge  must  be  proved 
as  laid. 

All  the  authorities  which  require  an  overt  art,  require  also 
that  this  overt  act  should  be  proved.  The  decision  in  V.iughan's 
case  is  particularly  in  |>oint.  Might  it  be  otherwise,  the  charge 
of  an  overt  act  would  be  a  nnschief  instead  of  an  advantage  to 
the  accused.  It  would  lead  him  from  the  true  cause  and  nature 
of  the  accusation  instead  of  informing  him  respecting  it. 

But  it  is  contended  on  the  part  ot  the  prosecution  that,  although 
the  acciised  had  never  been  with  the  party  which  assembled  at 
Blannerhassett's  island,  and  was,  at  the  time,  at  a  great  distance, 
and  in  a  different  state,  he  was  yet  legally  present,  and  therefore 
may  properly  be  charged  in  the  indictment  as  being  present  in 
fact. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  whether  in  this  case  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  presence  can  apply. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  court  to  be  possiljle  that  a  pcrsnn  may 
be  concerned  in  a  treasonah'Se  conspiracy  and  yet  Ix:  legally,  as 
well  as  actually  al)sent  whik-  some  one  act  of  the  treason  is  per- 
petrated. If  a  rebellion  shi)ald  be  so  extensive  as  to  spread 
through  every  state  in  the  union,  it  will  scurcely  be  contended 
that  every. individual  concerned  in  it  is  legally  present  at  every 
OTcrt  act  committed  in  the  course  of  dmt  rebellion.  It  would  be 
a  vcr}'  violent  presumption  indeed,  too  violent  to  be  made  ^^ith- 
out  clear  authority,  to  presume  that  even  the  chief  uf  the  rebel 
army  was  legally  present  at  every  such  overt  act.  If  the  mam 
rebel  army,  with  the  chief  at  its  head,  should  be  prosecuting  war 
at  one  extremity  of  our  terril'»ry,say  in  New-Hampshire — if  this 
chief  should  be  there  captured  and  sent  to  the  other  extremity 
for  the  purpose  of  trial — if  his  indictment  instead  of  alleging  an 
overt  act,  which  was  true  in  point  of  fact,  should  allege  that  he 
had  assembled  some  small  party,  which  in  truth  he  had  not  seen, 
nnd  had  levied  war  by  engaging  in  a  skirmish  inCieorgiaat  a 
time  when  in  reality  he  was  fighting  a  liatde  in  New- Hampshire — 
if  such  evidence  would  support  such  an  indictment  by  the  fiction 
that  he  was  legally  present  though  really  absent,  all  would  ask 
to  ^'hat  purpose  are  those  provisions  in  the  constitution,  which 
direct  the  place  of  trial  and  ordain  that  the  accused  shall  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation? 

Vol.  II.  3  H 
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But  that  a  man  may  be  legally  absent,  vfho  has  counselled  or 
procured  a  treasonable  act^  is  proved  by  all  those  hooks  wUch 
treat  upon  the  subject;  and  which  concur  in.  declaring  that  such 
a  person  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  was  legally  pre- 
sent, but  because  in  treason  all  are  principals.  Tet  the  indiao 
ment,  speaking  upon  general  principles,  would  charge  him  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  case.  Lord  Coke  says  ^^  if  many  con- 
spire to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  do  levy  the  same  according 
to  the  conspiracy,  this  is  high  treason  in  all.^'  Whyf  because  aU 
were  legally  present  when  the  war  was  levied?  No.  **  For  in 
treason,  continues  lord  Coke,  all  be  principals;  and  war  is  le- 
vied." In  this  case  the  indictment,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
would  not  charge  that  the  absent  conspirators  were  present  but 
would  state  the  truth  of  the  case.  If  the  conspirator  had  done 
nothing  which  amounted  to  levying  of  war,  and  if  by  our  con- 
stitution the  doctrine  that  an  accessory*  becomes  a  principal  be 
not  adopted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conspirator  could  not 
be  condemned  under  an  indictment  stating  the  truth  of  the  case, 
it  would  be  going  very  far  to  say  that  this  defect,  if  it  be  termed 
one,  may  be  cured  by  an  indictment  stating  the  case  untruly. 

This  doctrine  of  lord  Coke  has  been  adopted  by  all  subse- 
quent writers;  and  it  is  generally  laid  down  in  the  English  books 
that  whatever  will  make  a  man  an  accessor\'  in  felony,  will  make 
him  a  principal  in  treason;  but  it  is  no  where  suggested  that  he 
is  by  construction  to  be  considered  as  present  when  in  point  of 
fact  he  was  absent. 

Foster  has  been  particularly  quoted;  and  certainly  he  is  pre- 
cisely in  point.  *^  It  is  well  known,*  says  Foster,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  there  are  no  accessories  in  high  treason;  all  arc 
principals.  Every  instance  of  incitement,  aid,  or  protection, 
which  in  the  case  of  felony  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  be- 
fore or  after  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  whether  it  be 
treason  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  will  make  him  a  principal 
in  treason."  The  cases  of  incitement  and  aid  are  cases  put  as 
examples  of  a  man's  becoming  a  principal  in  treason,  not  because 
he  was  legally  present,  but  by  force  of  that  maxim  in  the  com- 
mon law,  that  whatever  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  at  com- 
mon law  will  render  him  a  principal  in  treason.  In  other  passa- 
ges the  words  "  command"  or  *"  procure"  are  used  to  indicate 
the  same  state  of  things,  that  is  a  treasonable  assemblage  pro- 
duced by  a  man  who  is  not  himself  in  that  assemblage. 

In  point  of  law  then,  the  man,  who  incites,''aicls,  or  procures  a 
treasonable  act,  is  not  merely  in  consequence  of  that  incitementi 
aid  or  procurement,  legally  present  when  that  act  is  commuted. 

If  it  do  not  result,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  that  all  who 
are  concerned  in  it  are  legally  present  at  everj*  overt  act,  then 
each  case  depends  upon  its  own  circumstances;  and  to  judge  how 
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£ur  the  circumstances  of  any  case  can  make  him  legally  present, 
who  is  in  fact  absent,  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence  must 
be  examined. 

Hale  in  his  1  vol.  p.  615.  says,  ^^  regularly  no  man  can  be  a 
principal  in  felony  unless  he  be  present.^'  In  the  same  page  he 
says  **  an  accessory  before  is  he,  that  being  absent  at  the  time  of 
the  felony  committed,  doth  yet  procure^  counsel,  or  command 
another  to  commit  a  felony."  The  books  are  full  of  passages 
which  state  this  to  be  the  law.  Foster,  in  shewing  what  acts  of 
concun*ence  will  make  a  man  a  principal,  says,  ^^  he  must  be 
present  at  the  perpetration,  otherwise  he  can  be  no  more  than 
an  accessory  before  the  fact." 

These  strong  distinctions  would  be  idle,  at  any  rate  they 
would  be  inapplicable  to  treason,  if  they  were  to  be  entirely  lost 
in  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence. 

Foster  adds  {p.  349.)  "  when  the  law  requireth  the  presence 
of  the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact  in  order  to  ren- 
der him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict  actual  immediate 
presence,  such  a  presence  as  would  make  him  an  eye  or  ear  wit- 
ness of  what  passeth."  The  terms  used  by  Foster  are  such  as 
would  be  employed  by  a  man  intending  to  shew  the  necessity 
that  the  absent  person  should  be  near  at  hand,  although  from 
the  nature  of  the  tbing  no  precise  distance  could  be  marked  out* 
An  inspection  ol  the  cases,  from  which  Foster  drew  this  gene- 
ral principle,  will  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Hale  439.  In  all  these 
cases,  put  by  Hale,  the  whole  party  set  out  together  to  commit 
the  very  fact  charged  in  the  indictment;  or  to  commit  some 
other  unlawful  act,  in  which  they  are  all  to  be  personally  con- 
cerned at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  are,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  criminal  fact  is  committed,  near  enough  to  give  actual 
personal  aid  and  assistance  to  the  man  who  perpetrated  it.  Hale^ 
in  p.  449.  giving  the  reason  for  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
lord  Dacre,  savs  ^^  they  all  came  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  deer: 
and  consequently  the  law  supposes  that  they  came  all  with  the 
intent  to  oppose  all  that  should  hinder  them  in  that  design." 
The  original  case  says  this  was  their  resolution.  This  opposition 
would  be  a  personal  opposition.  This  case,  even  as  stated  by 
Hale,  would  clearly  not  comprehend  any  man  who  entered  into 
the  combination,  but  who,  instead  of  going  to  the  park  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  should  not  set  out  with  the  others, 
should  go  to  a  different  park,  or  should  even  lose  his  wa}'. 

In  both  these  cases  stated  in  Hale  534.  the  persons  actually 
fct  out  together  and  were  near  enough  to  assist  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  fact.  That  in  the  case  of  Pudsey  the  felony  was,  as 
stated  by  Hale,  a  different  felony  from  that  originally  intended 
is  unimportant  in  regard  to  the  particular  principle  now  under 
ronsideration;  so  far  as  respected  distance,  as  respected  capacity 
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to  assist  in  case  of  resistance,  it  is  the  sanie  as  if  the  robbeiy 
had  bf  en  that  which  was  originally  designed.  The  case  in  the 
original  n*port  shews  that  the  felony  committed  was  in  fact  in 
pursuance  of  that  originally  designed.  Foater  350.  plainly  sup- 
poses the  same  particular  design,  not  a  general  design  composed 
of  many  particular  distinct  facts.  He  supposes  them  to  be  co- 
operating with  respect  to  that  particular  design.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  case  which  is  perhaps  common.  Suppose  a  band 
of  robbers  confederated  for  the  general  purpose  of  robbing. 
They  set  out  together,  or  in  parties,  to  rob  a  particular  indivi- 
dual; and  each  perlorms  the  part  assigned  to  him.  Some  ride  up 
to  the  individual  and  demand  his  purse.  Others  watch  out  of 
sight  to  intercept  those  who  might  be  coming  to  assist  the  man 
on  whom  the  robber\'  is  to  be  committed.  If  murder  or  robbery 
actuall)'  take  place,  all  are  principals;  and  all  in  construction  of 
law  are  present.  But  suppose  they  set  out  at  the  same  time  or 
at  different  times,  by  different  roads,  to  attack  and  rob  different 
individuals  or  different  companies:  to  commit  distinct  acts  of 
robbery.  It  has  never  been  contended  that  those  who  committed 
one  act  of  robber)*,  or  who  failed  altogether,  were  constructively 
present  at  the  act  of  those  who  were  associated  with  them  in  the 
common  object  of  robber)-,  who  were  to  share  the  plunder,  but 
who  did  not  assist  at  the  particular  fact.  I'hcy  do  indeed  belong 
to  the  general  party;  but  they  are  not  of  the  particular  party 
whirh  cc.mmiited  this  fact.  Foster  concludes  this  subject  bv  ob- 
serving that  "  in  order  to  render  a  person  an  accomplice  and  a 
principal  in  felony,  he  must  be  aiding  and  abetting  at  the  fact, 
or  ready  to  afford  assistance  if  necessary:"  that  is,  at  the  par- 
ticular fact  which  is  charged.  He  must  be  ready  to  render  assis- 
tance to  those  who  are  committing  that  particular  fact.  He  must, 
as  is  stated  by  Hawkins,  be  ready  to  give  immediate  and  direct 
assistance. 

All  the  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books  go  to  the  same  point. 
Let  them  be  applied  to  that  under  consideration. 

The  whole  treason  laid  in  this  indictment  is  the  levving  of 
war  in  Blannerhasseti's  island;  and  the  whole  question  to  which 
the  inquir\'  of  the  court  is  now  directed  is  whether  the  prisoner 
was  legally  present  at  that  fact. 

I  say  this  is  the  whole  question;  because  the  prisoner  can  on- 
ly be  convicted  on  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment.  With 
respect  to  this  prosecution,  it  is  as  if  no  other  overt  act  existed. 
If  other  overt  acts  can  be  inquired  into,  it  is  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose ol  proving  the  particular  fact  charged.  It  is  as  evidence  ol 
the  crime  cf:nsisiing  of  this  particular  fact,  not  as  establishing 
the  general  crime  by  a  distinct  fact. 

The  counsel  lor  the  prosecution  have  charged  those  engaged 
in  the  defence  with  considering  the  overt  act  as  the  treason. 
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whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  solely  as  the  evidence  of  the 
treason;  but  tht-  counsel  for  the  prosecution  seem  themselves  not 
to  have  suffici«  ntly  adverted  to  this  clear  principle:  that  though 
the  overt  act  ma\'  not  be  itself  the  treason,  it  is  the  sole  act  of 
that  treason  which  can  produce  conviction.  It  is  the  sole  point 
in  issue  between  ihe  parties^  And  the  only  division  of  that  point, 
if  the  expression  be  allowed,  which  the  court  is  now  examming, 
is  the  constructive  presence  of  the  prisoner  at  the.  fact  charged. 

To  return  then  to  the  application  of  the  cases. 

Had  the  prisoner  set  out  with  the  party  from  Beaver  for 
Blanni  rhassett's  island,  or  peihaps  had  he  set  out  for  that  place, 
though  not  from  Beaver,  and  had  arrived  in  the  island,  he 
would  have  been  present  at  the  fact.  Had  he  not  arrived  in  the 
island,  but  had  taken  a  position  near  enough  to  cooperate  with 
those  on  the  island,  to  assist  them  in  any  act  of  hostility,  or  to 
aid  thtm  if  attack(;d,  the  question  whether  he  was  constructively 
present  would  be  a  question  compounded  of  law  and  fact, 
which  would  be  decided  by  the  jur)',  with  the  aid  of  the  court,  so 
far  as  respected  the  law.  In  this  case  the  accused  would  have 
been  of  the  particular  party  asse milled  on  the  island,  and  would 
have  been  associated  with  them  in  the  particular  act  of  levying 
war  said  to  have  been  committed  on  the  island. 

But  if  he  was  not  with  the  party  at  any  time  before  they 
reached  the  island — if  he  did  not  join  them  there,  or  intend  to 
join  them  there — if  his  personal  cooperation  in  the  general  plan 
was  to  be  afforded  elsewhere,  at  a  great  distance,  in  a  different 
state — if  the  overt  acts  of  treason  to  be  performed  by  him  were 
to  l>e  distinct  overt  acts-^then  he  was  not  of  the  particular  party 
asseml)led  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  and  was  not  constructively 
present,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  particular  act  which  was  there 
committed. 

The  testimony  on  this  point,  so  far  as  it  has  been  delivered,  is 
not  equivocal  There  is  not  only  no  evidence  that  the  accused 
was  ot  the  particular  party  which  assembled  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  but  the  whole  evidence  shows  he  was  not  of  that  party. 

In  felony  then,  admitting  the  crime  to  have  been  completed 
on  the  island,  and  to  have  been  advised,  proci^red,  or  command- 
ed by  the  accused,  he  would  have  been  incontestably  an  accesso- 
T}'  and  not  a  principal. 

But  in  treason,  it  is  said,  the  law  is  otherwise,  because  the 
theatre  of  action  is  more  extensive. 

The  reasoning  applies  in  England  as  strongly  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes.  While  in  '15  and  '45  the  family  oi  Stuart  sought  to 
regain  the  cniwn  they  had  forfeited,  the  struggle  was  for  the 
whole  kingdom;  yet  no  man  was  ever  considered  as  legally  pre- 
sent at  one  place,  when  actually  at  another;  or  as  aiding  m 
cme  transaction,  wb.ile  actually  employed  in  another. 
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With  the  perfect  knowledge  that  die  whole  nation  may  be  the 
theatre  of  action,  the  English  books  unite  in  declaring  that  he, 
who  counsels,  procures  or  aids  treason,  is  guilty  accessorially, 
and  solely  in  virtue  of  the  common  Liw  principle,  that  what  will 
make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  makes  him  a  principal  in 
treason.  So  far  from  considering  a  man  as  constnictivelv  present 
at  every  overt  act  of  the  general  treason  in  which  he  may  have 
been  concerned,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  books  limits  the  proof 
against  him  to  those  particular  overt  acts  of  levying  war  with 
which  he  is  charged. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  different  doctrine?  Clearly  that 
which  has  been  stated.  If  a  person  levying  war  in  Kentucky^ 
may  be  said  to  be  constructively  present  and  assembled  with  a 
party  carrying  on  war  in  Virginia  at  a  great  distance  from  him, 
then  he  is  present  at  every  overt  act  performed  any  where.  He 
may  be  tried  in  any  state  on  the  continent,  where  any  overt  act 
has  been  committed.  He  may  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment  in  which  he  had  no  personal  partici- 
pation, by  proving  that  he  advised  it,  or  that  he  committed 
other  acts. 

This  is,  perhaps,  too  extravagant  to  be  in  terms  maintained. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supported  by  the  doctrines  of  ihe  English 
law. 

The  opinion  of  judge  Patterson  in  Mitchell's  case  has  been 
cited  on  this  |K>int.  2  DalL  34-8. 

The  indictment  is  not  specially  stated;  but  from  the  case  as  re- 
ported, it  must  have  been  either  gmeral  for  levying  war  in  the 
county  of  Allegany,  and  the  overt  act  must  have  been  the  as- 
semblage of  men  and  levying  ol  war  in  that  county;  or  it  must 
have  given  a  particular  detail  of  the  treasonable  transactions  in 
that  county.  The  first  supposition  is  the  most  probable;  but  let 
the  indictment  be  in  the  one  form  or  the  other,  and  the  result  is 
the  same.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  a  large  body  of  men, 
of  whom  Mitchell  was  one,  assembled  at  Braddock's  field,  in 
the  county  of  Allegany,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  acts  of 
violence  at  Pittsburg;  that  there  was  also  an  assemblage  at  a 
different  time  at  Couch's  fort,  at  which  the  prisoner  also  at- 
tended. The  general  and  avowed  of  ji.^ct  oi  that  meeting  was  to 
concert  measures  for  resisting  the  execution  of  a  public  law.  At 
Couch's  fort,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  attack  the  housi:  of 
the  inspector;  and  the  lx>dy  there  assembled  marched  to  that 
house  and  attacked  it.  It  was  provi  d,  hy  the  ci.-mpetent  number 
of  witnesses,  that  he  was  at  Couch's  lort  armed;  that  he  offered 
to  reconnoitre  the  house  to  be  attacked;  that  he  marched  with 
the  insurgt-nts  towards  the  house;  that  hv  was  wiih  them  alter 
the  action  atcvnding  tht-  bodx  of  one  ot  hi>  comniJcs  who  was 
killed  in  it.  One  witness  swore  [lositivcly  (hat  he  was  present  at 
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the  burning  of  the  house;  and  a  st-cnnd  witness  said  that  ^^  it  run 
in  his  head  that  he  had  seen  him  there/'  That  a  douht  should 
exist  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity 
that  the  overt  act  should  be  unequivocally  proved  by  two 
witnesses. 

But  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  judge  in  this  case?  Couch's 
fort  and  Nwillt's  Iiouse  being  in  the  same  county,  the  assemblage 
having  been  at  Couch's  fort,  and  the  resolution  to  attack  the 
house  having  been  there  taken,  the  l)ody  having  for  the  avowed 
purpose  moved  in  execution  ol  that  resolution  towards  the  house 
to  be  attackecU  he  inclined  to  think  that  the  act  of  marching  was 
in  itself  lev)  ing  war.  If  it  was,  then  the  overt  act  laid  in  the 
indictment  was  consummated  by  the  assemblage  at  Couch's 
and  the  marching  from  thence;  and  Mitchell  was  proved  to  be 
guilty  by  more  than  two  positive  witnesses.  But  without  decid- 
ing this  to  be  the  law,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  meeting  at 
Couch's,  the  immediate  marching  to  Neville's  house,  and  the 
attack  and  burning  of  the  house,  as  one  rrc^nsaction.  Mitchell 
was  proved  by  more  than  two  positive  wiuiesses  to  have  been  in 
that  transaction,  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it;  and  the  judge 
declared  it  to  be  unnecessar}*  that  all  should  have  seen  him  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

But  sup|x>se  not  a  single  witness  had  proved  Mitchell  to  have 
been  at  Couch's,  or  on  the  march,  or  at  Neville's.  Suppose  he 
had  been  at  the  time  notoriously  absent  in  a  diflerent  state.  Can 
it  be  believed,  by  any  person  who  obser\'es  the  caution  with 
which  judge  Patterson  required  the  constitutional  proof  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  that  he  would  have  said  Mitchell 
was  constructively  present,  and  might,  on  that  straining  of  a  le- 
gal fiction,  be  found  guilty  of  treason?  Had  he  delivered  such 
an  opinion  what  would  have  been  the  language  of  this  country 
respecting  it?  Had  he  given  this  opinion,  it  would  have  required 
all  ihe  correctness  of  his  life  to  strike  his  name  from  that  bloodv 
list  in  which  the  name  of  Jeflferies  is  enrolled. 

But  to  estimate  the  opinion  in  Mitchell's  case,  let  its  circum- 
stances be  transferred  to  Burr's  case.  Suppose  the  body  of  men 
assembled  in  Blannerhassett's  island  had  previously  met  at  some 
other  place  in  the  same  county;  that  Burr  had  been  proved 
to  be  with  them  by  four  witnesses;  that  the  resolution  to  march 
to  Blannerhassett's  island  for  a  treasonable  purpose  had  been 
there  taken;  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  march  with  them;  that 
one  witness  had  seen  him  on  the  island;  that  another  thought  he 
had  seen  him  there;  that  he  had  been  seen  with  the  party  direct- 
ly after  leaving  the  island;  that  this  indictment  had  charged  the 
levying  of  war  in  Wood  county  generally — the  cases  would  then 
liave  been  precisely  parallel;  and  the  decision  would  have  been 
the  same. 
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111  conformity  with  principle  and  with  authority  then,  ihp  pri- 
soner at  the  l>:ir  wus  neither  legally  nor  actuallv  present  at  Bbn- 
ncrhassett's  islaiiJi  and  the  court  is  strongly  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion that  without  proving  an  aciiiul  or  liRal  presenie  by  two 
witnesses,  the  overt  act  laid  in  this  indictment  cannot  be 
proved. 

But  this  opinion  is  controverted  on  two  grounds. 

The  Rrst  is,  that  the  indictment  dues  not  charge  the  prisoner 
to  have  been  present. 

The  second,  that  al though  he  was  absent,  yet  if  he  caused  the 
iissemblagc,  he  may  be  indicted  as  being  present,  and  convicted 
on  evidence  that  he  caustrd  the  treasonable  act. 

The  first  position  is  to  be  decided  by  the  indittmcnt  itself. 
The  court  un.ierstands  the  allegation  differently  from  the  attor- 
ney for  the  United  States-  The  court  understands  it  to  be  di- 
rectly charged  that  the  prisoner  did  as<.eRibli:  with  the  multi- 
tude and  did  march  with  them.  Nothing  will  more  clearly  test 
this  construction  than  putting  the  case  into  ashape  whiih  it  may 
possibly  take.  Suppose  the  law  to  be,  that  the  iodictment  would 
be  defective  unless  it  alleged  the  presence  of  the  person  indict- 
ed at  the  act  oftreason.  If  upon  a  special  verdict,  facts  should 
be  found  which  amounti-d  to  a  levying  of  war  by  the  accused. 
and  his  counsel  should  insist  that  he  cnuld  not  be  condemned 
because  tin-  iiidictm'-nt  was  defi.-ciive  in  not  chargincj  that  he 
ivas  himself  one  of  the  assemblage  which  constituted  the  trea- 
son, or  bccai-.<>c  it  alleged  the  procurement  dcfeciivelv,  would 
•-he  :ilU)iney  admit  this  construition  of  his  indictment  to  be  cor- 
rect? I  am  persuaded  he  would  not;  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
make  such  a  concession.  If,  after  a  verdict,  the  indictment  oikght 
to  be  construed  to  allege  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  as- 
semblage at  Ulannerhassett's  island,  itought  to  be  so  construed 
now.  lint  this  is  unimponanl;  for  if  the  indictment  alleges 
that  the  prisoner  procured  the  asiemblagc,  that  procurement 
becomes  part  of  the  overt  aet  and  must  be  proved  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter. 

The  second   position  is  founded  on  1  Htiie  214.  288.  and 

While  I  declare  that  this  doctrine  contradicts  everv  idea  I 
had  ever  entertained  on  the  subject  of  indictments,  (since  it  ad- 
mits that  one  case  may  be  stated  and  a  ver\-  different  case 
may  be  proved)  I  will  acknowledge  tJiat  it  is  countenanced  by 
the  authorities  adduced  in  its  support.  To  counsel  or  advise  a 
treasonable  assemblage  and  to  be  one  of  that  assemblage,  arc  cer- 
tainly distinct  acts,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  the 
same  act.  The  great  objeeti'  n  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  k. 
that  the  proof  essentially  varies  from  the  charge  in  the  charac- 
ter and  essence  of  the  offence,  and  in  the  testimony  by  which 
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the  accused  is  to  defend  himself.  These  dicta  of  lord  Hale, 
therefore,  taken  in  the  extent  in  which  they  are  undtrrstood  by 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  seem  to  be  repuj^ant  to  the 
declarations  we  find  every  where  that  an  overt  act  must  be  laid 
and  must  be  proved.  No  case  is  cited  by  Hale  in  support  of 
them,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  had  the  pub- 
lic received  his  corrected  instead  of  his  original  manuscript, 
they  would,  if  not  expunged,  have  been  restntined  in  their  ap- 
plication to  cases  of  a  particular  description.  Laid  down  general- 
ly and  applied  universally  to  all  cases  of  treason  they  are  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  for  which  Hale  contends,*  for  which  all  the 
elementary  writers  contend,  and  from  which  courts  have  in  no 
case,  either  directly  reported  or  referred  to  in  the  books,  ever 
departed.  These  principles  are,  that  the  indictment  must  give 
notice  of  the  offence;  that  the  accused  is  only  bound  to  answer 
the  particular  charge  which  the  indictment  contains,  and  that 
the  overt  act  laid  is  that  particular  charge.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  only  doing  justice  to  Hale  to  examine  his  dicta, 
and  if  they  admit  of  being  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 
not  repugnant  to  his  own  doctrines  nor  to  the  general  principles 
of  law,  to  understand  them  in  that  sense. 

^  If  many  conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and 
one  of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy, 
it  is  treason  in  alU  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for  counterfeit- 
ing generally  within  this  statute,  for  in  such  case  in  treason  all 
are  principals." 

This  is  laid  down  as  applicable  singly  to  the  treason  of 
counterfeiting  the  coin,  and  is  not  applied  by  Hale  to  other 
treasohs.  Had  he  designed  to  apply  the  principle  universally 
he  would  have  stated  it  as  a  general  proposition;  he  would 
have  laid  it  down  in  treating  on  other  branches  of  the  sta- 
tute as  wdl  as  in  the  chapter  respecting  the  coin;  he  would 
have  laid  it  down  when  treating  on  indictments  generally. 
But  he  has  done  neither.  Every  sentiment  bearing  in  any  man- 
ner on  this  point,  which  is  to  be  found  in  lord  Hale  while  on  the 
doctrine  of  levying  war  or  on  the  general  doctrine  of  indict- 
ments, militates  against  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  pro- 
position as  more  extensive  than  he  has  declared  it  to  be.  No 
courtcould  be  justified  in  extendingthe  dictumof  a  judge  beyond 
its  terms  to  cases  which  he  has  expressly  treated  in  which  he 
has  not  himself  applied  it,  and  on  which  he  as  well  as  others 
hat  delivered  opinions  which  that  dictum  would  overrule.  This 
would  be  the  less  justifiable  if  there  should  be  a  clear  legal  dis- 
tinction indicated  by  the  very  terms  in  which  the  judge  has  ex- 
pressed himself  between  the  particular  case  to  which  alone  he 
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has  applied  the  dictum  and  other  cases  to  which  the  court  is  re- 
quired to  extend  it. 

There  is  this  clear  legal  distinction:  "  they  may,"  says  judge 
Hale,  "  be  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally."  But  if  many 
conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  actually  levy  it,  they  may  not  be 
indicted  for  levying  waf  generally.  The  books  concur  in  de- 
claring that  they  cannot  be  so  indicted.  A  special  overt  act  of  le- 
vying war  must  be  laid.  This  distinction  between  counterfeit- 
ing the  coins  and  that  class  of  treasons  among  which  levying 
war  is  placed  is  taken  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  That  sta- 
tute requires  :tn  overt  act  of  levying  war  to  be  laid  in  tfie  indict- 
ment, and  does  not  require  an  overt  act  of  counterfeiting  the 
coin  to  be  laid.  If  in  a  particular  case  in  which  a  general  indict- 
ment is  sufficient  it  be  stated  that  the  crime  may  be  charged 
generally  according  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  act,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  in  other  cases  where  a  general  indictment  would  not  be 
sufficient, where  an  overt  act  must  be  laid,  that  this  overt  act  need 
not  be  laid  according  to  the  real  fact.  Hale  then  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  himself  and  with  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  only 
by  permitting  the  limits  which  he  has  himself  given  to  his  own 
dictum  to  remain  where  he  has  placed  them. 

In  page  238.  Hale  is  speak i..g  generally  to  the  receiver  of  a 
traitor,  and  is  stating  in  what  such  a  receiver  partakes  of  an  ac- 
cessory: 1st.  '*  His  indictment  must  be  special  ol  the  receipt,  and 
not  generally  that  he  did  the  thing,  which  may  be  otherwise 
in  case  of  one  that  is  procurer,  counsellor  or  consenter." 

The  words  "  may  be  otherwise"  do  not  clearly  convey  the 
idea  that  it  is  universally  otherwise.  In  all  cases  of  a  receiver 
the  indictment  must  be  special  on  the  receipt  and  not  general. 
The  words  ^''  m;iy  he  f)ihervvise  in  case  of  a  procurer,  &c." 
signify  that  it  may  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons,  or  that  it  may  be 
otherwi^if  in  some  treasons.  li  it  may  be  otherwise  in«ome  trea- 
sons without  contradicting  the  doctrines  of  Hale  himself  as  well 
as  of  other  writers,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons  with- 
out suth  contradiction,  the  fair  construction  is,  that  Hale  used 
these  words  in  their  restricted  sense;  that  he  used  them  in  refer- 
ence to  treasons  in  which  a  general  indictment  would  lie,  not 
to  treasons  where  a  general  indictment  would  not  lie  but  an 
overt  act  of  the  treason  must  be  charged.  The  two  passages  of 
Hale  thus  construed  may  perhaps  be  law,  and  may  leave  him 
consistent  with  himself.  It  appears  to  the  court  to  be  the  fair 
way  of  constrain^  them. 

These  observations  relative  to  the  passages  quoted  from  Hale 
apply  to  that  quoted  from  East,  who  obviously  copies  from  Hale 
and  relies  upon  his  authoritv. 
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Upon  this  point  Kelyng  26.  and  Ut  Hale  6S6.  have  uto  been 
relied  upon.  It  is  stated  in  both  that  if  a  man  be  indicted  as  a 
principal  and  acquitted  he  canndt  afterwards  be  indicted  as  an 
accessory  before  thef  fact.  Whence  it  is  inferred,  not  without  rea- 
son,  that  evidenct  of  accessorial  guilt  may  be  received  on  such 
an  indictment.  Yet  no  case  is  found  in  which  the  question  has 
been  made  and  decided.  The  objection  has  never  been  taken  at 
a  trial  and  overruled,  nor  do  the  books  sav  it  would  be  over- 
ruled.  Were  such  a  case  produced  its  application  would  be 
questionable.  Kelyng  says  an  accessory  before  the  fact  is  quo- 
dam  mock  in  some  manner  guilty  of  the  fact.  The  law  may  not 
require  that  the  manner  should  be  stated;  for  in  felony  it  does 
not  require  that  an  overt  act  should  be  laid.  The  indictment 
therefore  may  be  general;  but  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  must 
be  laid.  These  cases  then  prove  in  their  utmost  extent  no  more 
than  the  cases  previously  cited  from  Hale  and  East.  This  distinc- 
fion  between  indictments  whicli  may  state  the  fact  generally, 
and  those  which  must  lay  specially,  bear  some  analogy  to  a  ge- 
neral and  a  special  action  on  the  case.  In  a  general  action  the 
declaration  may  lay  the  assumpsit  according  to  the  legal  effect 
of  the  transaction,  but  in  a  special  action  on  the  case,  the  de- 
claration must  state  the  material  circumstances  truly  and  they 
must  be  proved  as  stated.  This  distinction  also  derives  some 
aid  from  a  passage  in  Hale  625.  immediately  preceding  that 
which  has  been  cited  at  the  bar.  He  says,  ^^  if  A  be  indicted  as 
principal  and  B  as  accessory  before  or  after^  and  both  be  ac- 
quitted, yet  B  may  be  indicted  as  principal,  and  the  former  ac- 
quittal as  accessor)'  is  no  bar." 

The  crimes  then  are  not  the  same,  and  may  not  indifferendy 
be  tried  under  the  same  indictment.  But  why  is  it  that  an  ac- 
quittal as  principal  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indictment  as 
accessory,  while  an  acquittal  as  accessory  may  not  be  plead- 
ed in  bar  to  an  indictment  as  principal?  if  it  be  answered 
that  the  accessorial  crime  may  be  given  in  evidence  on 
an  indictment  as  principal  but  that  the  principal  crime 
may  not  be  given  in  evidence  on  an  indictment  as  accessor)', 
the  question  recurs,  on  what  legal  ground  does  this  distinction 
stand?  I  can  imagine  only  this:  an  accessory  being  quodam 
mode  a  principal  in  indictments  where  the  law  does  not  require 
the  manner  to  be  stated  which  need  not  be  special,  evidence  of 
accessorial  guilt,  if  the  punishment  be  the  same,  may  possibly  be 
received;  but  every  indictment  as  accessor)'  may  be  spcciaL  The 
very  allegation  that  he  is  an  accessory  must  be  a  special  alle- 
gation, and  must  shew  how  he  became  an  accessor)*.  The 
charges  of  this  special  indictment  therefore  must  be  proved  as 
Taid,  and  no  evidence  which  proves  the  crime  in  a  form  sub- 
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fttantially  difFerent  can  be  received.  If  this  be  the  legal  reason 
for  the  distinction,  it  supports  the  exposition  of  these  dicta 
which  has  been  given.  If  it  be  not  the  legal  reason,  I  can  con- 
ceive no  other. 

But  suppose  the  law  to  be  as  is  contended  Vy  the  counsel  for 
the  United  States.  Suppose  an  indictment,  charging  an  indivi- 
dual with  personally  assembling  among  others  and  thus  levying 
war,  may  be  satisfied  with  the  proof  that  he  caused  the  assem- 
blage. What  effect  will  this  law  have  upon  this  case? 

The  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  there  be  any  g^ilt,  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  assemblage;  for  he  was  not  a  member  of  it.  The  sim* 
pie  fact  of  assemblage  no  more  affects  one  absent  man  than  an- 
other. His  guilt  then  consists  in  procuring  the  assemblage,  and 
upon  this  fact  depends  his  cTiminality.  The  proof  relative  to  the 
character  of  an  assemblage  must  be  the  same  whether  a  man  be 
present  or  absent.  In  the  general^  to  charge  any  individual  with 
the  guilt  of  an  assemblage,  the*  fact  of  his  presence  must  b^ 
proved:  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  overt  act.  If  then 
the  procurement  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  presence,  does  it 
not  also  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  overt  act?  must  it  not 
also  be  proved?  must  it  not  be  proved  in  the  same  manner 
that  presence  must  be  proved?  If  in  one  case  the  presence  of 
the  individual  make  the  guilt  of  the  assemblage  his  guilt,  and 
in  tl»e  other  case  the  procurement  by  the  individual  make  the 
guilt  of  the  assemblage  his  guilt,  then  presence  and  procurement 
are  equally  component  parts  of  the  overt  act,  and  equally  re- 
quire two  witnesses. 

Collateral  points  may,  say  the  books,  be  proved  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law;  but  is  this  a  collateral  point?  Is 
the  fact,  without  which  the  accused  does  not  participate  in  the 
guilt  of  the  assemblage  if  it  were  guilty,  a  collateral  point?  This 
cannot  be.  The  presence  of  the  party,  m  here  presence  is  necessa- 
ry, be  ing  a  part  of  the  overt  act  must  be  positively  proved  by 
two  witnesses.  No  presumptive  evidence,  no  facts  from  which 
presence  may  be  conjectured  or  inferred  will  satisfy  the  consti- 
tution and  the  law.  If  procurement  take  the  place  of  presence 
and  become  part  of  the  ovt  rt  act,  then  no  presumptive  evi- 
dence, no  facts  from  which  the  procurement  may  be  conjectur- 
ed or  inferred,,  can  satish  the  constitution  and  the  law.  The 
mind  is  not  to  be  led  to  the  conclusi')n  that  the  individual  was 
present  by  a  train  of  conjectures,  of  inferences,  or  of  reasoning; 
the  fart  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  Neither,  where  pro- 
curement supplies  the  want  of  presence,  is  the  mind  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused  procured  the  assem- 
bly, by  a  train  of  conjectures  of  inferences  or  of  reasoning;  thf 
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fact  itself  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and  must  have  been 
committed  within  the  district. 

If  it  be  lyd  that  the  advising  or  procurement  of  treason  is  a 
secret  tran^ction,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  proved  in  the  man* 
ner  required  by  this  opinion,  the  answer  which  will  readily  sug- 
gest itself  is,  that  the  difficulty  of  proving;;  a  fact  will  not  justify 
conviction  without  proof.  Certainly  it  will  not  justify  conviction 
without  a  direct  and  positive  wimess  in  a  case  where  the  constitu-^ 
tion  requires  two.  The  more  correct  ioference  from  this  circum- 
stance would  seem  to  l)e,  that  the  advising  of  the  fact  is  not  with- 
in the  constitutional  definition  of  the  crime.  To  advise  or  procure 
a  treason  is  in  the  nature  of  conspiring  or  plotting  treason,  which 
is  not  treason  in  itself. 

If  then  the  doctrines  of  Kelyng,  Hale  and  East,  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  pressed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  and  are  applicable  in  the  United  States,  the  fact 
tHat  the  accused  procured  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett^s 
island  must  be  proved,  |yt  circumstantially  but  positively,  by  two 
witnesses  to  charge  hinr  with  that  assemblage.  But  there  are  still 
other  most  important  considerations  which  must  be  well  weighed 
before  this  doctrine  can  be  applied  to  the  United  States. 

The  8th  amendment  to  the  constitution  has  been  pressed  with 
great  force,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  its  application  to  this 
point.  The  accused  cannot  be  said  to  be  ^^  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation"  unless  the  indictment  give  him 
that  no^ce  which  may  reasonably  suggest  to  him  the  point  on 
which  tne  accusations  turns,  so  that  he  may  know  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  his  defence. 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  consideration  that  this  doctrine,  so  far 
as  it  respects  treason,  is  entirely  supported  by  the  operation  of  the 
common  law,  which  is  said  to  convert  the  accessoiy*  before  the 
fact  into  the  principal,  and  to  make  the  act  of  the  principal  his 
act.  The  acce^rv  before  the  fact  is  not  said  to  have  levied  war. 
He  is  not  said  to  be  guilty  under  the  statute,  but  the  common 
law  attaches  to  him  the  guilt  of  that  fact  which  he  iias  advised  or 
procured;  and,^  contended,  makes  it  his  act.  This  is  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  common  law  not  the  operation  of  the  statute.  It  is  an  ope- 
ration then  which  can  only  be  performed  where  the  common  law 
exists  to  perform:  it  is  the  creature  of  the  common  law,  and  the 
creature  presupposes  its  creator.  To  decide  then  that  this  doc- 
trine is  applicable  to  the  United  States  would  seem  to  imply 
the  decision  that  the  United*  States,  as  a  nation,  have  a  com- 
mon law  which  creates  and  defines  the  punishment  of  crimes  ac- 
cessorial in  their  nature.  It  would  imply  the  further  decision  that 
these  accessorial  crimes  are  not  in  the  case  of  treason  excluded 
by  the  definition  of  treason  given  in  the  constitution.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  I  have  not  individually  an  opinion  on  these  points^ 
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but  It  is  one  which  I  should  give  only  in  a  case  which  absolutely 
required  it,  unless  I  could  confer  respecting  it  with  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court.  ^ 

I  have  said  that  this  doctrine  cannot  apply  to^e  United 
States  without  implying  those  decisions  respecting  the  common 
law  which  I  have  stated;  because,  should  it  be  true  as  is  contend- 
ed that  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason  comprehends  him 
who  advises  or  procures  an  assemblage  that  levies  war,  it  would 
not  follow  that  such  adviser  or  procurer  might  }>e  charged  as  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  assemblage.  If  the  adviser  or  procurer  be 
within  the  definition  of  levying  war,  and  independent  ot  the  agency 
of  the  common  law  do  actually  levy  war,  then  the  advisement  or 
procurement  is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  If  it  be  the  overt  acton 
which  he  is  to  be  convicted,  then  it  must  be  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment; for  he  can  only  be  convicted  on  proof  of  the  overt  acts 
which  are  charged. 

To  render  this  distinction  more  intelligible  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  although  it  should  be  conceded  that  since  the  statute  of 
William  and  Mary  he  who  advises  or  plocures  a  treason  may, 
in  England,  be  charged  as  having  committed  that  treason  by  vir- 
tue of  the  common  law  operation,  which  is  said  so  far  as  respects 
the  indictment  to  unite  the  accessorial  to  the  principal  otTence  and 
permit  them  to  be  charged  as  one,  yet  it  can  never  be  conceded 
that  he  who  commits  one  overt  act  under  the  statuteof  Edward  can 
be  charged  and  convicted  on  proof  of  another  overt  act.  If  then 
procurement  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under  the  constitution,  no 
man  can  be  convicted  for  the  procurement  under  an  iritffctment 
charging  him  with  actually  assembling,  whatever  maybe  tlie  doc- 
trine ol  the  common  law  in  the  case^oi  an  accessorial  offender. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  again  to  advert  to  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  and  to  shew  that  it  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  now  laid  down.  That  opinion  is  that  an 
individual  may  be  guilty  of  treason  "  who  has  tbt  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country;  that  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is  if 
a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
by  ibi  ce  a  treasonable  object,  all  those  who  p^brm  anv  part 
however  minute  or  however  remote  from  the  see "  of  action  and 
who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ti-aitors." 

This  opinion  does  not  touch  the  case  of  a  person  who  advise? 
or  procures  an  assemblage  and  does  nothing  further.  The  ad\'is- 
ing  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  procuring  is  more  in  the  nature  ol 
a  conspiracy  to  levey  war  than  of  the  actual  levying  of  war.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  be  leagued  in  the  con- 
spiracy and  that  war  be  levied,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  jK-rform 
a  part:  that  part  is  the  act  of  levying  war.  That  part  it  is  true 
may  be  minute,  it  may  not  be  the  actual  appearance  in  arras,  and 
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it  may  be  remotefrom  the  scene  of  action,  that  is  from  the  place 
where  the  army  is  assembled;  but  it  must  be  a  part,  and  that 
part  must  be  ptrformed  by  a  person  who  is  leagued  in  the  con- 
spiracy. This  part  however  minute  or  remote  constitutes  the 
overt  act  of  which  alone  the  person  who  performs  it  can  be 
convicted. 

The  opinion  does  not  declare  that  the  person  who  has  per- 
formed this  remote  and  minute  part  may  be  indicted  for  a  part 
which  was  in  truth  performed  by  others  and  convicted  on  their 
overt  acts.  It  amounts  to  this  and  nothing  more,  that  when  war 
is  actually  levied  not  only  those  who  bear  arms  but  those  also 
who  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  and  who  perform  the  vari- 
ous  distinct  parts  which  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  do  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  levy  war.  It  may  possi- 
bly be  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  tliat  those  who  procure 
a  treason  and  do  nothing  further  are  guilty  under  the  constitu- 
tion: I  only  say  that  opinion  has  not  yet  been  given,  still  less 
has  it  been  indicated  that  he  who  advises  shall  be  indicted  as 
having  performed  the  fact. 

It  is  then  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  this  indictment  can  be 
supported  only  by  testimony  which  proves  the  accused  to  have 
been  actually  or  constructively  present  when  the  assemblage 
took  place  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  or  by  the  admission  of 
the  doctrine  that  he  who  procures  an  act  may  be  indicted  as 
having  pertbrmed  that  act. 

It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  there  is  no  testimo- 
ny whatever  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  accused  was  actually 
qr  constructively  present  when  that  assemblage  did  take  place: 
indeed  the  contrary  is  most  apparent.  With  respect  to  admit- 
ting proof  of  procurement  to  establish  a  charge  of  actual  pre- 
sence, the  court  is  of  opinion  that  if  this  be  admissible  in 
England  on  an  indictment  for  levying  war,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing conceded,  it  is  admissible  only  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of 
the  common  law  upon  the  statute,  and  therefore  is  not  admissi- 
ble in  this  country  unless  by  virtue  of  a  similar  operation;  a 
point  far  from  being  established,  but  on  which  for  the  present 
no  opinion  is  given.  If,  however,  this  point  be  established,  still 
the  procurement  must  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  which  would  be  required  to  prove  ac- 
tual presence. 

The  second  point  in  this  division  of  the  subject  is  the  neces- 
sity of  adducing  the  record  of  the  previous  conviction  of  some 
one  person  who  committed  the  fact  alleged  to  be  treasonable. 

This  point  presupposes  the  treason  of  the  accused,  if  any  have 
been  committed,  to  be  accessorial  in  its  nature.  Its  being  of  this 
description,  according  to  the  British  authorities  depends  on  the 
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presence  or  absence  of  the  accused  at  the  time  the  fact  was 
committed.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  well  understood, 
has  been  most  copiousl}^  explained,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
That  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  actual  or  legal  presence  is  a 
point  already  discussed  and  decided.  It  is  then  apparent  that 
but  for  the  exception  to  the  general  principle  which  is  made  in 
cases  of  treason,  those  who  assembled  at  Blannerhas^ett's  island, 
if  that  assemblage  were  such  as  to  constitute  the  crime,  would 
be  principals,  and  those  who  might  really  have  caused  that  as- 
semblage  although  in  truth  the  chief  traitors  would  in  law  be 
accessories. 

It  is  a  settled  principle  in  the  law  that  the  accessory  cannot  be 
guilty  of  a  greater  oflfence  than  his  principal.  The  maxim  is 
accessortus  sequiturnaturam  sut  principalis;  die  accessory  follows 
the  nature  ofhis  principal.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing the  guilt  of  the  principal  before  the  acce8sor\'  can  be 
tried;  for  the  degree  of  guilt  which  is  incurred  by  counselling 
or  commanding  the  commission  of  a  crime  depends  upon  the 
actual  commission  of  that  crime.  No  man  is  an  accessory  to 
murder  unless  the  fact  has  been  committed. 

The  fact  can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  the 
person  by  whom  a  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  The  law  sup- 
poses a  man  more  capable  of  defending  his  own  conduct  than 
any  other  person,  and  will  not  tolerate  that  the  guilt  of  A  shall 
be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  B.  Consequendy  if  the 
guilt  of  B  depends  on  the  guilt  of  A,  A  must  be  convicted  be- 
fore B  can  be  tried.  It  would  exhibit  a  monstrous  deformity 
indeed  in  our  system  if  B  might  be  executed  for  being  acces- 
sory to  a  murder  committed  by  A,  and  A  should  afterwards 
upon  a  full  trial  be  acquitted  of  the  fact.  For  this  obvious  rea- 
son, although  the  punishment  of  a  principal  and  accessory  was 
originally  the  same,  and  although  in  many  instancts  it  is  still 
the  same,  the  accessory  could  in  no  case  be  tried  before  the 
conviction  ofhis  principal,  nor  can  he  yet  be  tried  previous  to 
such  coTniction  unless  he  require  it  or  unless  a  special  provi- 
sion to  that  effect  be  made  by  statute. 

If  then  this  were  a  felony,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  not  be 
tried  until  the  crime  were  established  by  the  conviction  of  ihe 
person  by  whom  it  was  actually  perpetrated. 

Is  the  law  otherwise  in  this  case,  because  in  treason  all 
are  principals? 

Let  this  question  be  answered  by  reason  and  by  authoritv. 

Why  is  it  that  in  felonies  however  atrocious  the  trial  of  the 
accessor\'  can  never  precede  the  conviction  of  the  principal?  Not 
because  the  one  is  denominated  the  principal  and  the  other  the 
accessory;  for  that  would  be  ground  on  which  a  great  law  prin- 
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ziplt  could  never  stand.  Not  because  there  vras  in  fact  a  diffei^ 
?nce  in  the  degpree  of  moral  guilt;  for  in  the  case  of  murder  com- 
mitted by  a  hardy  villain  for  a  bribe,  the  person^||iDtting  the 
nurder  and  giving  the  bribe  is,  perhaps  of  the  tiM,  the  blacker 
:riminal;  and  were  it  otherwise,  this  would  furnish  no  argument 
for  precedence  in  triaL 

What  then  is  the  reason? 

It  has  been  already  given.  The  legal  guilt  of  the  accessory  de« 
pends  on  the  guilt  of  the  principal;  and  the  guilt  of  the  principal 
can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  himself. 

Does  not  this  reason  apply  in  full  force  to  a  case  of  treason? 

The  legal  guilt  of  the  person  who  planned  the  assemblage  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  depends  not  simply  on  the  criminality 
of  the  previous  conspiracy,  but  on  the  criminality  of  that  assem- 
blage. If  those  who  perpetrated  the  fact  be  not  traitors,  he  who 
Advised  the  fact  cannot  be  a  traitor.  His  guilt  then,  in  contem* 
plation  of  law,  depends  on  theirs;  and  their  guilt  can  only  be  es-> 
tablished  in  a  prosecution  against  themselves.  Whether  the  ad- 
viser of  this  assemblage  be  punishable  with  death  as  a  principsd 
ar  as  an  accessory,  his  liability  to  punishment  depends  on  the 
degree  of  guilt  attached  to  an  act  which  has  been  perpetrated  by 
3ther8;  and  which,  if  it  be  a  criminal  act,  renders  them  guilty 
Also.  His  guilt  therefore  depends  on  theirs;  and  their  guilt  can- 
not be  legally  established  in  a  prosecution  against  him. 

The  whole  reason  of  the  law  then  relative  to  the  principal  and 
Accessory,  so  far  as  respects  the  order  of  trial,  seems  to  apply 
in  full  force  to  a  case  of  treason  committed  by  one  body  of  mea 
In  conspiracy  with  others  who  are  absent* 

If  from  reason  we  pass  to  authority,  we  find  it  laid  down 
by  Hale,  Foster  and  East,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  the 
:onviction  of  some  one  who  has  committed  the  treason  must  pre* 
cede  the  trial  of  him  whohas  advised  or  procured  it.  This  posi- 
tion is  also  maintained  by  Leach  in  his  notes  on  Hawkins,  and 
is  not,  so  far  as  the  court  has  discovered,  any  where  contra- 
dicted. 

These  authorities  have  been  read  and  commented  on  at  such 
length  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  bring  them 
Agam  into  view.  It  is  the  less  i^ecessary  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood that  the  law  is  controverted  bv  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States. 

It  18  however  contended  that  the  prisoner  has  waived  his 
right,  to  demand  the  conviction  of  some  one  person  who  was 
present  at  the  fact,  by  pleading  to  his  indictment. 

Had  this  indictment  even  charged  the  prisoner  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  case,  the  court  would  feel  some  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding that  he  had  by  implication  waived  his  right  to  demands 
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species  of  testimony  essential  to  his  conviction.  The  coart  is  no 
prepared  to,say  that  the  act  which  is  to  operate  against  his  rights 
did  not  ril^^e  that  it  should  be  performed  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  aeration.  It  would  seem  consonant  to  die  usual 
course  of  proceeding  in  other  respects  in  criminal  cases,  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  informed  that  he  had  a  right  to  refuse  to 
be  tried  until  some  person  who  committed  the  act  should  be 
convicted;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  waiving 
the  right  to  demand  the  record  of  conviction,  unless  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  that  right  he  consented  to  be  tried.  The  court 
however  does  not  decide  what  the  law  would  be  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  decide  it;  because  pleading  to  an  indictment, 
in  which  a  man  is  charged  as  having  committed'  an  act,  cannot 
be  construed  to  waive  a  right  which  he  would  have  possessed 
had  he  been  charged  with  having  advised  the  act.  No  person 
indicted  as  a  principal  can  be  expected  to  say  I  am  not  a  prin- 
cipal. I  am  an  accessory.  I  did  not  commit,  I  only  advised,  the 
act. 

The  authority  of  the  English  cases  on  this  subject  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of 
accessorial  treasons.  If  that  doctrine  be  excluded,  this  branch 
of  it  may  not  be  directly  applicable  to  treasons  committed  within 
the  United  States.  If  the  crime  of  advising  or  procuring  a  levy- 
ing of  war  be  within  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason,  then 
he  who  advises  or  procures  it  must  be  indicted  on  the  very  fact; 
and  the  question,  whether  the  treasonableness  of  the  act  maybe 
decided  in  the  first  instance  in  the  trial  of  him  who  procured  it, 
or  must  be  decided  in  the  trial  of  one  who  committtrd  it,  will  de. 
pend  upon  the  reason,  as  it  respects  the  law  of  evidence,  which 
produced  the  British  decisions  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  prin- 
cipal and  accessory  rather  than  on  the  positive  authority  of 
those  decisions. 

l^his  question  is  not  essential  in  the  present  case;  because  ii 
the  crime  be  within  the  constitutional  definition,  it  is  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war,  and,  to  produce  a  conviction,  ought  to  have  been 
charged  in  the  indictment.  I 

The  law  of  the  case  being  thus  far  settled;  what  ought  to  be  I 
the  decision  of  the  court  on  the  present  motion^  Ought  ibc  t 
court  to  sit  and  hear  testimony  which  cannot  affect  the  prisoner? 
pr  ought  the  court  to  arrest  that  testimony?  On  this  question  | 
much  has  been  said:  much  that  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  i  I 
misconception  of  the  point  really  under  consideration.  The  mo-  ( 
tion  has  been  treated  as  a  motion  confessedly  made  to  stop  rek- 
vant  testimony;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  it  has  beet 
repeatedly  stated,  by  those  who  oppose  the  motion,  that  irrcle* 
vant  testimony  may  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  That  this  8tat^ 
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ment  is  perfectly  correct  is  one  of  those  fundamental  priociples 
in  judicia^l  proceedings  which  is  acknowledged  bysUl,  and  is 
founded  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  thing.  No  person  will 
contend  that,  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  either  party  is  at  liberty 
to  introduce  what  testimony  he  pleases,  legal  orJ|P|^al,  and  to 
consume  the  whole  term  in  details  of  facts  uncollected  with  the 
particular  case.  Some  tribunal  then  must  decide  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  testimony.  The  parties  cannot  constitute  this  tribunal; 
for  they  do  not  agree.  The  jury  cannot  constitute  it;  for  the 
question  is  whether  they  shall  hear  the  testimony  or  not.  Who 
then  but  the  court  can  constitute  it?  It  is  of  necessity  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony. If  the  court  admit  improper  or  reject  proper  testimony, 
it  is  an  error  of  judgment;  but  it  is  an  error  committed  in  the  di- 
rect exercise  of  their  judicial  functions. 

The  present  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  alleges  an  overt  act  of  levy- 
ingwan  That  overt  act  must  be  proved,  according  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  constitution  and  of  the  act  oi  congress,  by  two  wit- 
nesses. It  is  not  proved  by  a  single  witness..  The  presence 
of  the  accused  has  been  stated  to  be  an  essential  component 
part  of  the  overt  act  in  this  indictment,  unless  the  common  law 
principle  respecting  accessories  should  render  it  unnecessary; 
and  there  is  not  only  no  witness  who  has  proved  his  actual  or 
Iggal  presence,  but  the  fact  of  his  absence  is  not  controverted. 
Toe  counsel  for  the  prosecution  offer  to  give  in  evidence  subse- 
quent transactions  at  a  different  place  and  in  a  different  state, 
in  order  to  prove — what?  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment? 
that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  those  who  assembled  at  Blanner- 
hassett^s  island?  No:  that  is  not  alleged*  It  is  well  known  that 
Buch  testimony  is  not  competent  to  establish  such  a  fact*  The 
constitution  and  law  require  that  the  fact  should  be  established 
by  two  witnesses;  not  by  the  establishment  of  other  facts  from 
which  the  jury  might  reason  to  this  fact.  The  testimony  then  is 
not  relevant^  If  it  can  be  introduced,  it  is  only  in  the  character 
of  corroborative  or  confirmatory  testimony,  after  the  overt  act 
has  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  in  such  manner  that  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  ought  to  be  left  with  the  jur)'.  The  conclusion,  that 
in  this  state  of  things  no  testimony  can  be  admissible,  is  so  inevi- 
table that  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  could  not  resist  it.  I 
do  not  understand  them  to  deny  that,  if  the  overt  act  be  not  prov- 
ed by  two  witnesses  so  as  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  all 
other  testimony  must  be  irrelevant;  because  no  other  testimony 
can  prove  the  act.  Now  an  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  is  proved  by  the  requisite  number  of  witnelsses;  and  the 
court  might  submit  it  to  the  jury  whether  that  assemblage 
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amoitntied  to  a  le^^ring  of  war;  but  the  preaeaM  tilht  mceomA 
at  that  assemblage  being  no  where  alleged  except  in  the  indict- 
ment, the  overt  act  is  not  proved  by  a  single  witness;  and  of 
consequenc^^  odier  testimony  must  be  irrelevant* 

The  onl^ikifference  between  this  motion  as  made  aad  the 
motion  in  die  fot-m  which  the  couns^  fc(r  the  United  States 
would  admit  to  be  regular  is  thb:  it  is  now  general  for  the  re- 
jection of  all  testimony.  It  might  be  particul^  with  respect  to 
each  wimess  as  adduced.  But  can  this  be*  wished?  or  ean  it  be 
deemed  necessary?  If  enough  be  proved  to' shew  diat  die  indict* 
ment  cannot  be  supported,  and  that  no  testimony,  unless  it  be  of 
that  description  which  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  de- 
clares himself  not  to  possess,  can  be  relevant,  why  should  a 
question  be  taken  on  each  witness? 

The  opinion  of  this  court  on  the  order  of  testimony  hatf  fre- 
quendy  been  adverted  to  as  deciding  thb  question  against  the 
motion. 

If  a  contradiction  between  the  two  opinions  eidst,  the  ooort 
cannot  perceive  it.  It  was  sud  that  levying  war  is  an  act  con- 
pounded  of  law  and  fact;  of  which  the  jury  aided  by  die  oooit 
must  judge.  To  that  declaration  the  court  still  adheres. 

It  was  said  that  if  the  overt  act  were  not  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses, no  testimony  in  its  nature  corroborative  or  confirmatory 
was  admissible  or  could  be  relevant. 

From  that  declaration  there  is  certainly  no  departure.  It  has 
been  asked,  in  allusion  to  the  present  case,  if  a  general  command- 
ing an  army  should  detach  troops  for  a  distant  service,  would 
the  men  composing  that  detachment  be  traitors?  and  would  die 
commander  in  chief  escape  punishment^ 

Let  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  answer  this  quesdon. 
Appearing  at  the  head  of  an  army  would,  according  to  this 
opinion,  be  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  Detaclung  a  nulitaiy 
corps  from  it  for  military  purposes  might  also  be  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  would  not  be  punisha- 
ble for  these  acts.  It  is  only  aaid  that  he  may  be  tried  and  con- 
victed on  his  own  acts  in  the  state  where  those  acts  were  com- 
mitted, not  on  the  acts  of  others  in  the  state  where  those  others 
acted. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  points 
on  which  the  court  feels  no  inclination  to  comment  particulariy; 
but  which  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  receive  some  nodce. 

That  this  court  dares  not  usurp  power  is  most  true. 

That  this  court  dares  not  shrink  from  its  duty  is  not  lest 
true. 

No  man  is  desirous  of  placing  himself  in  a  disagreeable  situs- 
tion.  No  man  is  desirous  of  becoming  the  peculiar  subject  of 
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calumny*  No  man,  might  he  let  the  bitter  cup  {mas  from  him 
without  self  reproach,  wou!d  drain  it  to  the  bottom.  But  if  he 
have  no  choice  in  the  case,  if  there  be  no  alternative  presented  to 
him  but  a  dereliction  of  duty  or  the  opprobrium  o{  those  who 
are  denominated  the  worlds  he  merits  the  contempt  as  well 
as  the  indignation  of  his  country  who  can  hesitate  which  to 
embrace. 

That  gentlemen,  in  a  case  the  most  interesting,  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  advocate  particular  opinions,  and  under  the 
conviction  in  some  measure  produced  by  that  zeal,  should  on 
each  side  press  their  arguments  too  far,  should  be  impatient  at ' 
any  deliberation  in  the  court,  and  should  suspect  or  fear  the  ope- 
ration of  motives  to  which  alone  they  can  ascribe  that  delibera- 
tion, is  perhaps  a  frailty  incident  to  human  nature;  but  if  any 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  court  could. warrant  a  sentiment  that 
it  would  deviate  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  from  the  line 
prescribed  by  duty  and  by  law,  that  conduct  would  be  viewed  by 
the  judges  themselves  with  an  eye  of  extreme  severity,  and 
would  long  be  recollected  with  deep  and  serious  regret. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  intently  and  delibe- 
rately considered.  Those  which  could  not  be  noticed,  since  to 
nodce  every  argument  and  authority  would  swell  this  opinion 
to  a  volume,  have  not  been  disregarded.  The  result  of  the  whole 
is  a  conviction,  as  complete  as  the  mind  of  the  court  is  capable 
of  receiving  on  a  complex  subject,  that  the  motion  must  prevail) 

No  testimony  relative  to  the  conduct  or  declarations  of  the 
prisoner  elsewhere  and  subsequent  to  the  transaction  on  Blan- 
ii(.rhassett*s  island  can  be  admitted;  because  such  testimony,  be- 
ing in  its  nature  merely  corroborative  and  incompetent  to  prove 
the  overt  act  in  itself,  is  irrelevant  until  there  be  proof  of  the 
overt  act  by  two  witnesses. 

This  opinion  does  not  comprehend  the  proof  by  two  witnesses 
diat  the  meeting  on  Blannerhassett^  island  was  procured  by  the 
priaoner.  On  that  point  the  court  for  the  present  withholds  its 
opinion  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  assigned;  and  as  it 
it  understood  from  the  statements  made  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution that  no  such  testimonv  exists.  If  there  be  such  let  it  be 
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offered;  and  the  court  will  decide  upon  it. 

"^The  jury  have  now  heard  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  law 
of  the  case.  Thev  will  apply  that  law  to  the  facts,  and  will  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  as  their  own  consciences  may 
direct. 

As  soon  as  the  chief  justice  had  concluded  Mr.  Hay  observ- 
ed that  the  opinion  just  delivered  by  the  court  furnished  matter 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution; 
and  he  hoped  the  court  would  grant  them  time  to  consider  it. 
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After  ttome  desultory  conversation,  the  chief  justice,  at  Mr. 
Hay's  request,  deCvered  him  the  opinion,  that  he  might  read  and 
consider  it* 

Mr.  Hay  moved  that  the  court  might  be  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Randoljp^  objected  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inconveniences  to  which  it  would  subject  the  jury 
and  the  great  number  of  witnesses  attending. 

The  court  adjourned  till  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  six  o'clock  the  court  met,  and  adjourned  ull  Tuesday. 

Tuesday,  September  1st,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hat  informed  the  court,  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  to 
the  jury  of  evidence  or  argument;  that  he  had  examined  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  must  leave  the  case  with  the  jury. 

The  jury  accordingly  retired  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  the  following  verdict;  which  Mras  read  by  colonel  Carring* 
ton,  their  foreman:  ^*  We  of  the  jury  say  that  Aaron  Burr  is 
not  proved  to  be  guilty  under  this  indictment  by  any  evidence 
submitted  to  us.  We  Uierefore  find  him  not  guilty." 

This  verdict  was  objected  to  by  colonel  Burr  and  his  coun- 
sel as  unusual,  informal  and  irregular.  Colonel  Burr  observed, 
that  wherever  a  verdict  is  informal  the  court  will  either  send 
back  the  jury  to  alter  it,  or  correct  it  itself;  that  they  had 
no  right  to  depart  from  the  usual  form;  that  the  rule  universally 
is  to  ask  them  on  their  return  "  how  say  you.^  is  he  guilty  or 
not  guilty.^"  to  which  they  give  a  direct  answer  of  '*  guilty," 
or  *'  not  guilty;"  that  this  is  correct  and  responsive  to  the 
charge  always  read  to  them  by  the  clerk:  '*  if  you  find  him  guil- 
ty, you  are  to  say  so,  &c;  if  you  find  him  not  guilty,  you  arc  to 
say  so  and  no  more." 

Mr.  Hay  thought  the  v  rdict  ought  to  be  recorded  as 
found  by  the  jury,  which  was  substantially  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal; and  that  no  principle  of  humanity,  policy  or  law,  forbade 
its  being  received  in  the  ver}'  terms  used  by  the  jur}';  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  find  a  verdict  in  the, shortest  possible  way; 
that  the  form  did  not  afiect  the  substance. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  it  was  like  the  whole  play  ^  ^^  Much  ado 
about  Nothing;"  that  this  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  answer  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty;  that  it  was  the  case  with  every  jury  in  every  instance, 
they  had  or  had  not  evidence  before  them.  Did  they  wish  to 
have  the  verdict  entered  in  this  form  on  the  record,  as  a  censure 
on  the  court  for  suppressing  irrelevant  testimony?  that  he  was 
conscious  they  had  no  such  meaning;  and  as  they  had  not,  the 
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juiy  ought  to  HMwer  the  quMtiott  judicially  addrcipad  to  tliem 
simply  by  a  verdictW  not  guil^,  as  that  was  their  intentioii. 

Colonel  Carrington,  one  of  the  jury,  obsenred  that  it  wa& 
said  among  themselves,  Aat  if  the  verdict  was  informal  thejr 
would  alter  it;  that  it  was  in  fact  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  chief  justice  said,  that  the  verdict  was  in  effM»t  the  same 
:1s  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  that  it  might  stand  oaohe  bill  as  it 
was  if  the  jury  wished  it;  and  an  entry  shocdd  be  made  on  the 
record  of  *^  not  guilty."  ^  • 

Mr.  Parker,  another  of  the  jury,  said  tha(  if  he  were  to  be 
sent  back  he  would  find  the  same  verdict;  that  they  all  knew 
that  it  was  not  in  the  usual  form;  but  it  v|M  more  satisfactory  to 
the  jury  as  they  had  found  it;  and  that  4ie  would  not  agree  to 
alter  it. 

After  some  further  desultory  remarks  by  several  of  the  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Hay,  in  answer  to  the  observation  that  the  only  cor- 
rect form  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  reminded  the  court  of  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  Woodfall  for  a  libel,  where  the  jury  de- 
parted from  the  usual  form,  added  other  words  and  found  a  ver- 
dict in  these  words,  ^^  we  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  publishing 
only.''  This  form,  though  preferred  by  the  jury,  was  probably- 
disapproved  of  by  the  counsel;  but  it  was  talen  by  the  court  as 
diey  presented  it;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Williams, 
cited  in  Woodiall's  case  by  the  court,  the  jury  added  other  words 
to  the  usual  form  of  finding  the  defendant  guilty;  and  as  it  did 
not  affect  the  substance  it  was  entered  up  by  the  clerk  ^^  guilty;" 
and  no  objection  was  ever  made. 

The  court  then  decided  that  the  verdict  should  remain  as 
found  by  the  jury;  and  that  an  entry  should  be  made  on  the  re- 
cord of  "  not  guilty." 

The  chief  justice  politely  thanked  the  jury  for  dieir  patient 
attention  during  the  whole  course  of  this  long  trial,  and  then 
discharged  them. 

Mr.  Burr's  counsel  announced  that  they  would  not  move  fb 
discharge  him  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hat  informed  the  court,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution had  not  yet  determined  what  course  to  pursue;  that  he 
would  consult  with  his  associates  what  was  the  more  advisable 
-course,  to  proceed  on  the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  or  to 
move  to  commit  him,  in  order  to  send  him  to  the  district  where 
die  overt  act  was  said  to  have  been  committed:  Kentucky,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland;  that  notice  of  their  intention  to  move 
to  be  discharged  would  not  give  them  a  right,  to  anticipate  his 
flsotion. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Blannerhassett  would  be 
arraigned  to-morrow. 
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CrCBcral  JonalhaA  Daytes,  against  whom  a  bill  of  indictment 
ibr  treason  committed  on  Blannerhassett's  island  had  been 
found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  another  indictment  for  a  mis- 
demeanor at  the  same  place,  appeared  to  the  former  indict- 
ment. 

Mn  WiGXHAM,  counsel  of  general  Dayton,  observed,  that 
after  what  had  been  determined,  the  propriety  of  his  being  ad- 
mitted to  bail  would  not  be  questioned.  He  produced  an  affida- 
vit (of  Mr.  Williamson)  proving,  that  general  Dayton  was  not 
at  Blannerhassett's  island  m  December  1806,  the  month  laid 
kw^he  indictment;  that  he  had  not  been  more  than  seven  or  eight 
days  from  home  at  one  time,  during  the  preceding  year;  that  he 
^ved  at  EliEabeth  Town  in  New  Jersey,  the  usual  place  of  his 
residence. 

A  nolk  prosequi  was  then  entered  by  Mr.  Hay  aa  to  the  b- 
dictment  for  treason;  and  he  was  held  to  bail  with  two  secu^ 
rides  in  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  answer  to-morrow,  and  from 
time  to  time  as  the  court  should  require,  to  the  indictment  for 
a  misdemeanor. 

The  court  then  adjoumed  till  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  September  2d,  1807. 

As  soon  as  the  court  met  Mr.  Hay  addressed  them  to  this 
effect* 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in 
asking  whether  I  be  correct  in  my  understanding  of  the  opinion 
of  the  court  delivered  the  other  day.  According  to  my  construc- 
tion of  it,  the  evidence  of  the  transactions  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  does  not  prove  an  overt  act  of  war,  does  not  come  up  to 
the  constitutional  crime  of  levying  war;  and  if  so,  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  press  the  prosecution  against  Blan- 
nerhassett  and  Israel  Smith.  I  shall  not  encounter  the  opinion 
of  the  court  by  insisting  on  contrary  doctrines,  nor  press 
them  on  a  jury;  and  if  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the 
evidence  does  not  amount  to  levying  war,  I  shall  ent'T  a* 
"•^  nolle  prosequL^^  As  to  all  the  indictments  for  treason  I  biiall 
move  to  commit  them,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  district 
where  the  overt  act  was  committed.  As  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  communit}',  I  hope  the  court  will  excuse  me  for 
the  application  I  now  make. 

Chief  Justice.  Without  doubt  the  court  intended  to  deliver 
merely  a  legal  opinion  as  what  acts  amounted  in  law  to  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war;  and  not  whether  such  an  overt  act  have  or 
have  not  been  proved.  It  merely  stated  the  law,  to  which  the 
jury  would  apply  the  facts  proved.  It  is  their  province  to  sav, 
whether  according  to  this  statement  apd  the  evidence,  an  ovcti 
act  h^ve  been  proved  or  not. 
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Mn  Hat.  As  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  act  accordingly.  I  move 
that  Blannerhassett  and  Israel  Smith  may  be  brought  into  court, 
as  the 'motion  will  not  affect  the  accused  only,  but  them  also. 

The  court  consented  that  they  should  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Burr.  Before  any  order  is  made  upon  the  subject,  I  beg 
leave  to  obseri-e  that  the  motions  are  distinct  against  the  seve- 
ral individuals.  They  cannot  be  combined.  I  shall  insist  that  the 
motion  against  me  shall  be  separate,  as  otherwise  confusion  may 
be  produced.  I  see  no  propriety  hi  combining  them,  or  blending 
the  evidence  against  one  with  that  exhibited  against  another. 
I  also  require  that  there  may  bea specification  of  the  time'  and 
place,  when  and  where,  the  offence  is  said  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hat.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound  to  give  this  spe- 
cification, but  I  have  no  objection  to  do  it,  as  far  as  I  can.  I  have 
not  very  minutely  examined  the  witnesses;  but  I  have  been  told 
that  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  there  were  such  acts  as  would 
constitute  an  overt  act  of  war;  that  the  assemblage  descended 
from  the  mouth  of  Cumberland;  and  that  all  along  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Bayou  Pierre,  their  military  array 
and  warlike  posture  continued,  and  their  numbers  were  increas- 
ing. It  appears  also  that  Mr.  Burr  was  with  them,and  that  he  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  expedition.  It  will  be  the  province  of  the 
court,  after  having  heard  the  evidence,  to  commit  Mr.  Burr, 
if  it  believe  that  an  overt  act  has  been  committed.  It  will  be 
the  dutv  of  the  court  to  determine  whether  he  shall  be  sent  to 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  the  Mississippi  territory^  I  make  this 
notion  with  considerable  reluctance;  but  from  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  the  evidence,  it  is  a  course  which  my  consci- 
ence has  pointed  out,  and  which,  therefore  it  is  my  duty  t9 
pursue. 

I  understand  sir,  that  the  form  of  the  motion  is  objected  to; 
mnd  the  accused  thinks  that  f  have  no  right  to  blend  the  whole 
as  one  motion  against  the  three  persons.  But  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  separating  the  testimony  so  as  to  distinguish  the  acts 
ef  each.  The  propriety  of  this  is  obvious.  If  I  be  bound  to  make 
a  motion  against  the  person  now  before  the  court,  and  the  court 
shall  decide  on  that  motion  separately,  and  I  shall  afterwards 
have  to  make  separate  motions  against  the  others,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  evidence  must  be  examined  three  times,  and  much 
more  time  expended  in  this  way  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  would  be  confusion  in  blending  them. 
This  is  impossible;  for  however  confused  our  conduct  may  be 
in  the  introduction  and  examination  of  the  testimony,  yet  the 
court  will  make  the  proper  distinction  and  application  of  it  to 
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the  Mvcral  pcrsuni.  Indeed,  I  apprchrnri  that  ihe  cvidcDcaA 
be  found  to  bear  on  them  all;  ns  they  were  M  equally  pg^ent, 
anil  hitving  the  aamc  object  in  view,  if  is  pmbiiblc  ihat  the  tn- 
timony,  affect inpjnnc,  will  ufTect  all.  Ccilunel  Burr  w»  jciined  at 
the  mauih  of  Cumberland  bv  blanncrhatjeu  ami  Smith,  fran) 
whence  rhcj-  went  down  the  river  lojether.  But  if  it  be  the  plea* 
Mure  of  the  court  that  t  sh.ilt  make  distinct  motions,  1  shall 
submit. 

Mr.  Bl'kh.— There  will  be  no  necessity  ol  repeating  i 
tdence.  After  ^hc  tentimnny  concerning  one  shall  have) 
gODCthrough,  the  court  can  diitinguiah  aa  much  of  it  i 
10  the  oihcrs,  without  hearing  it  again.  It  h  more  easy  and  tOti 
rectio  examine  separately.  It  will  be  iinncccniiar}  to  hear  the 
same  eTidcntc,  becnusc  some  ofthe  evidence  that  may  bear  on 
R)c  may  not  bear  on  them,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  BoTTS. — If  I  understand  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hay, 
it  ia  to  have  [he  whole  range  of  the  river  presented  to  the  court, 
and  to  have  no  Iras  than  three  persons  the  subjects  of  his  mo- 
lion.  Unles*  there  be  some  precedent  to  rtgulatc  the  condnctof 
die  court,  there  are  analogies  by  which  the  court  will  certainljr 
be  governed.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  court,  I  am  Aure  rif, 
that  if  gentlemen  would  rcflert,  they  would  sec  tha^t 
Burr,  «  ho  has  had  one  trul,  ntiiv  st;mds  on  manifestly  di 
ground  from  the  other  two  gf  nilemen  supposed  to  be  aa 
led  with  hiiu.  Their  cascu,  and  his,  relate  to  two  dii 
branches  of  law;  and  he  stands  on  dilTcrent  ground  as  relates 
lo  the  evidenrc. 

\\'ill  thi-  c«urt  allow  the  two  cases  of  BInnnerhasaett  and  I». 
rael  Smith  to  "be  blended  together,  when  thcv  are  as  disiinct  from 
each  otWtr,  as  both  are  from  colonel  BunV  Yes,  says  Mr.  Hay. 
Wh<Ti  the  examination  of  the  first  is  gone  through,  the  overt  act 
will  i>e  the  nuliject  of  ridicule.  Thtrtr  will  be  no  necessity  of  a  filT- 
ihcr  examination;  for  instead  of  prying  an  ovcrl  act  of  iiwr,  they 
can  shew  nothing  more  than  an  ovf^t  act  of  peace.  It  wotild  be 
hardly  possible  to  argue  all  the  cases,  if  blended,  pmpcrty  and 
without  confusion.  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  arc  separate  coamel 
concerned  in  the  dilTercnt  caused.  The  r|Met>tion  ought  to  be  : 
nearly  assimilated  as  ))os»ible  to  a  regular  prosecution,  so 
prove  die  unity  of  the  assemblage,  and  also  to  rcgidatc 
subjects.  If  the  testimony  were  introduced,  what  would 
say  to  the  prnecu'.urs.'  Ytiu  must  have  one  distinct  obj 
must  be  tied  down  to  a  particular  place.  All  the  cvideDce  i 
applied  to  one  individiia],  and  caoont  be  nppUcd  CoHec 
Ui  a\\. 
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ty.  He  18  therefore  entitled  to.  his  discharge  in  this  case.  The  an- 
ly  ground  of  accusation  for  treason  against  him  is  falsified  by 
the  verdict  in  his  favour.  Colonel  Burr  has  not  yet  complained 
loudly  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  But  if  he  be  to  be 
proceeded  against  now  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  gendemen 
who  have  not  yet  been  tried,  he  must  protect  himself  by  the  shield 
of  his  acquittal*  The  circumstance  oi  his  being  found  not  guilty, 
therefore,  draws  a  clear  line  ol'  distinction  between  them  and 
him* 

Again  sir,  there  are  different  counsel  employed.  The  court 
knows  how  much  time  has  been  taken  up  in  arguing  the  cause 
already  decided.  Those  who  appear  for  Blaunerhassett  will  pro* 
bably  take  a  different  ground  from  what  we  have  taken  for  colo- 
nel Burr.  There  are  counsel  relumed  bv  Mr.  Smith,  who  have 
not  yet  appeared,  and  who  may  take  a  wider  range  and  grounds 
different  from  both.  The  circumstances  and  facts  are  not  the  same 
in  the  three  cases.  The  prosecutor  has  embraced,  for  the  scene 
of  action,  all  the  way  from  Ba3ipu  Pierre  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  to  the  extremity  of  Virginia,  an  extent  of  IGQO 
miles!  at  some  parts  of  which,  one  of  the  parties  was  not  present. 
When  any  person  is  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  are  not  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  oblieed  to  specify  the  time  when  and 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed?  Suppose  a  person  were 
brought  before  any  court  to  be  committed  for  an  alleged  crime, 
must  not  the  prosecutor  state  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  time 
and  place  when  and  where  perpetrated?  On  examination  of  coIo- 
nel  Burr's  case,  it  appears  that  he  has  been  already  tried  and  ac« 
quitted  for  the  same  crime.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  discharged  at  once. 

Chief  Justice.  With  respect  to  any  distinction  produced  by 
the  verdict  of  ^^  not  guilty,"  that  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of 
fact,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  discussed  at  any  period  of  the 
examination.  The  due  course  of  the  law  is  that  any  individual, 
on  an  accusation  against  him,  may  be  committed,  if  the  offence 
be  proved.  The  circuit  judge  is  to  inquire,  whether  the  crime 
have  been  committed  within  the  United  States  or  not;  and  if  com- 
mitted within  the  United  States,  he  is  to  commit  him;  and  then 
the  district  judge  is  to  remove  him  to  the  district  whSre  the 
crime  was  committed. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  being  against  all  three  together, 
or  distinctly  against  each,  I  suppose  that,  as  far  as  the  case  de- 
pends on  analogy  to  trials  by  a  jury,  on  a  joint  indictment  against 
several  |)ersons,  it  could  not  be  against  all  at  once,  without  their 
own  consent.  I  do  not  know  that  that  principle  baaJHren  settled. 
I  do  not  know  certainly  how  the  law  is  on  ihd^lmnt;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  to  be  as  I  have  stated.  If  there  were  a  general 
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indictment  against  several  persons^  and  they  be  tried  separately, 
it  must  of  necessity  bear  on  each  person;  and  if  they  were  to  be 
tried  together,  the  same  testimony  must  hear  on  them  all.  Though 
the  grand  jurj-  find  a  bill  jointly  against  many,  I  do"  not  know 
that  more  thaif  one  have  been  tried  together  without  their  own 
consent*  Every  person  accused  has  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
separately,  if  he  insist  on  it.  But  on  a  motion  to  commit;  as  this 
is,  it  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  time  to  repeat  the  same  testi- 
mony ag-.iinst  several  persons  in  succession,  when  the  whole  may 
be  heard  together,  if  all  the  parties  accused  be  in  court;  and  when 
the  a^stimony  shall  have  been  fully  examined,  the  motions  may 
be  separately  considered. 

Mr.  Burr.  Whether  the  motion  is  to  be  made  separately  or 
together,  it  is  certain,  that  no  two  or  more  persons  can  be  joined 
in  one  trial,  without  their  own  consent. 

The  marshal  was  directed  to  send  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice  meriSonell  that  he  could  not  sec  any  wiy 
of  getting  clear  of  this  difficulty;  that  as  colonel  Burr  was  now 
in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  bound  to  answer  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor,  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  be  taken  out  of  that 
custody  and  sent  to  be  tried  by  another  tribunal;  that  while  thus 
bound  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor  and  in  custodv  of  the 
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marshal,  the  court  had  no  authority  to  send  him  ^o  another  dis- 
trict; that  indeed  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  the  counsel' 
for  the  prosecution;  but  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  coiut  to 
remove  it. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  it  had  been  a  subject  of  consideration  with 
him;  and  he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  could  be  removed 
to  be  tried  for  a  higher  offence  in  another  state,  though  here  in 
custody  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor;  that  he  should  make  the 
motion  and  leave  it  to  the  court  to  decide. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  thought  the  court  had  no  au- 
thority to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hay.  Should  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  ac- 
cused ought  to  be  tnuismitted,  I  can  remove  the  difficulty.  I 
will  ndt  iintie,  but  I  shall  cut  the  knot. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM.  The  prisoner  is  in  custody.  The  motion  is  to 
send  him  to  another  state  to  be  tried  for  another  offence.  Per- 
haps when  he  gets  there,  a  motion  may  be  made  to  send  him 
back  hither;  and  it  may  be  made  with  as  much  propriety,  as  the 
present  motion  is  made.  The  motion  must  lail,  unless  the  diffi- 
culty be  remQV|d. 

Mr.  Hay.  Itis  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point  till  it  shaD 
be  determined  that  he  ought  to  be  transmitted.  When  thatques- 
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tion  is  brought  before  the  court,  and  it  is  called  on  to  trausmic 
him,  the  difficulty  will  arise,  but  not  before. 

Mr*  BoTTS.  The  subject  before  the  court  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  one  for  commitment,  and  the  other  for  transmission.  The 
question  is,  which  ought  ^first  to  be  taken  up  and  decided^  Cer- 
tainly the  commitment.  Can  he  be  sent  to  another  jurisdiction 
before  he  be  brought  on  trial  for  the  offence  for  which  he  is  al- 
ready committed?  Upon,  what  principle  is  he  to  be  transnutted 
for  a  second  offence,  before  the  first,  for  which  he  is  in  custody, 
be  disposed  of?  Is  he  not  liable  to  be  transmitted  the  moment  the 
motion  to  commit  is  granted?  Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  in  custo- 
dy in  another  court,  committed  under  the  authority  of  judges,  dif- 
ferent from  you,  in  a  district  distinct  from  this,  and  prosecuted  by 
an  attorney  distinct  from  Mr.  Hay;  could  this  court  act  on  any 
prosecution  against  him,  till,  he  were  surrendered  by  that  court? 
If  it  could  not,  it  is  an  argument  in  point  to  shew  that  he  must  be 
discharged  from  his  commitment  for  the  misdemeanor  before 
he  can  be  proceeded  against  in  any  other  court.  ^ 

After  some  other  observations  of  a  desultory  nature,  Mr. 
WiCKHAM  spoke  to  this  effect.  • 

The  motion  is  to  commit  colonel  Burr,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  him  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  though  he  is  already  in 
custody  for  an  offence  prosecuted  in  this  court.  The  court  ought 
not  to  commit  him  till  he  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution  de- 
pending before  itself;  for  if  he  were  to  be  sent  to  another 
court,  he  might,  on  the  same  principle,  4b*r  ^  ^'^l  there,  be  re- 
manded hither.  He  is  committed  already  in  this  court.  This 
court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  offence,  and  must  determine  it. 
He  has  been  brought  from  the  Mississippi  territory,  1200  miles 
by  the  order  of  the  government  to  Virginia,  no  doubt  because  it 
was  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  district  to  try  him  in.  He 
has  been  tried  in  Virginia  and  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  ju- 
ry; and  now  he  is  to  be  sent  to  another  district  to  be  tried  for 
another  offence,  from  whence  he  may  again  be  brought  hither 
to  be  tried  once  more.  Ail  this  marching  and  countermarching 
and  militar)'  parade  may  be  sport  to  the  government,  but  it  is,  I 
will  not  say  death,  but  most  grievous  oppression  to  colonel  Burr 
in  this  case;  and  it  will  be  so  to  any  gentleman  the  government 
may  choose  to  prosecute  hereafter. 

Mr.  Hay.  By  reference  to  the  d3d  section  of  the  law,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  circuit  court  commits,  and  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  transmits, the  person  accused  to  any  other  district  where 
l^e  crime  may  have  been  committed.  It  is  certainly  your  prov- 
ince to  commit;  and  if  the  district  judge  should  have  any  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  removal,  we  are  prepared  to  obviate  it  be- 
fore him.  The  act  of  congress  confides  the  authority  of  remov- 
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iag  him  to  the  jiulge  or  the  distria  coim.  Wheu  tlu;  mutitn  i 
remove  \%  mude,  it  u  hU  province  to  decide  ihal  nucWi    ' "  ~ 
if  he   decide  that  he  cjouol  do  it,  it  trill  ihm  be  outd 
ptovc  the  difficulty,  but  not  until  it  occur. 

Mr.  WickhAm.  TTic  motion  in  for  proce»  to  arru 
Butr,  when  he  i<t  iiln-ady  in  court  and  ia  custcxty  of 
■ha).  When  the  party  accused  is  in  cusiody,  the  Judges 
to  exercise  this  autlmrity.  The  taw  i»  to  receive  :»  fair  u 
tion,  accurding  to  wha\  wa»  probably  contcraiibicd  by  ih«  ft*- 
mers  bl  the  acL  The  words  will  not  admit  nl  their  comiructigiL 
When  the  person  is  in  court,  the  court  will  interpose  and-rcmpR 
llie  prisoner  by  its  own  authorliy,  if  ii  ought  in  be  done.  """ 
the  conseiiucnccn  ul  gruntint;  their  mutl on.  II  he  be  i 
tried  and  acquitted  In  the  districiio  which  ihev  wish 
the  question  there  will  then  be,  is  ^c  to  he  discharged  or 
That  court  win  not  dlKchnrge  him,  but  send  hint  back  tu  this  COOft 
to  be  tried  for  the  misdemeanor  lor  whieh  he  h  now  in  custody) 
so  that  he  is  to  be  harassed  i>y  being  sent  backwards  and  it*- 
vrards  1400  miles.  The  disirict  ju'lgc  h;is  no  discrctioa  i 
ever  onth^ubject.  It  la  for  this  coun  to  decitJ 
made  to  arrest  him,  when  he  ia  ulrcadyvarresied  aiid  it 
This  court  has  the  prior  Jurisdiction,  and  must  cicrcisc 
pose  Ibis  court  were  to  waivit  its  prior  right  and  1 
to  Kentucky,  and  the  counsel  there  were  la  give  a  _ 
this  coiirt  and  make  a  motion  to  the  court  there  to 
back  hither;  that  co^gp-may  be  as  polite  in  waiving  ii» 
rtsdiction,  as  this  court  is  now  urged  to  be-  It  will 
civilities  and  send  him  back  ^igntn  lu  this  court. 

Mr.  Hay.  A  vcr)'  slrnng  nrgiiincnt  is  aflbrded  by  an 
of  the  law.  The  court  will  recollLit  the  provision  which 
prUMccuttous  under  it  after  three  vcars:  that  is  limits  its  dl 
these  words,  "  this  act  shall  continue  and  he  in  force,  ftM 
ring  the  term  of  two  years,  and  from  ihcnte  to  the  end  ortftc 
next  session  of  cougrcss,  and  no  longer."  Now  suppose  we  were 
to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  were 
convicted;  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  be  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned:  after  the  three  vCara  he  cannot  be  prosecuted 
but  will  be  exonerated,  lu  ihli  view  of  the  subject,  the  lHvi;it 
punishment  of  two  or  three  years'  imprisonment  will  sect 
impunity  for  llie  pcrpetrtiiion  of  the  enormous  crime  of 
against  his  couutrj'.  For  though  the  preceding  clause 
that  nothing  in  ii  shall  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punia 
treason,  yet  if  he  were  punished  an  for  a  misdemeanor,  he 
noi  be  punished  also  as  for  treason  afterwards. 

Mr.  \V  ickham  contended  that  the  act  did  not  operate  as 
of  limitatioo  against  prosccudona  for  olFencei  really  comi 
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within  the  term  of  the  three  years;  that  they  might  be  punished 
at  any  time;  but  it  declared  the  impunity  of  acts  committed  after 
the  three  years;  which  would  have  been  the  case,  had  ndt  the  act 
been  afterwards  continued;  that  for  acts  done  within  that  period, 
the  accused  could  be  bound  to  give  bail  in  any  court  witlun  the 
United  States,  but  not  for  acts  done  thereafter. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  thought  this  clause  applied  to  the  evil  ' 
itself  and  prosecutions  also;  and  that.no  prosecutions  under  it 
could  take  place  after  that  period* 

After  some  further  conversation 

.  The  Chief  Justice  said  that  as  to  the  commitment  and  trans- 
mission, he  doubted  whether  the  words  of  the  law  were  to  be  ta- 
ken separately  or  at  the  same  time;  and  whedier  it  were  the  duty 
of  the  district  judge  to  send  him  on  to  the  place  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed  till  he  was  arrested  and  committed  by  ano- 
ther judge  or  magistrate,  and  an  application  was  made  to  him 
for  that  purpose;  that  he  must  be  tried  if  sent  to  another  court, 
because  he  is  bound  toap|)ear  before,and  transmitted  to,  that  other 
court  for  these  purposes;  that  the  law  directs  the  court  to  be  specifi- 
ed before  which  the  accused  is  to  be  tried;  that  he  is  committed  Ig 
be  tried  before  such  court  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  bound 
to  appear  at  or  sent  to  that  court,  and  must  be  tried  by  it;  that 
it  is  a  difficulty  not  easy  to  remove,  to  shew  how  he  can  be  right- 
ly transmitted  to  any  other  court  while  he  is  under  prosecution 
in  this  court  for  an  offence-  adjudged  to  have  been  committed 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Blannerhassett  and  Mr.  Israel  Smith  were  brought  into 
court  by  the  marshal. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  the  three  persons,  now  before  the  court, 
were  all  in  the  same  situation;  and  the  same  difficulty  applied  to 
all.  He  regretted  that  the  difficulty  had  not  been  adverted  to  at 
a  more  early  period^  which  would  have  saved  much  trouble;  that 
be  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  would 
proreed  with  the  trial  of  colonel  Burr  for  the  misdemeanor. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  Mr.  Hay  requested  that  the 
clerk  might  go  on  and  read  the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor 
in  the  usual  way,  that  they  might  proceed  without  issuing  pro- 
cess to  take  the  accused  into  custodv,  as  he  was  in  court. 

The  clerk  was  about  to  proceed,  when 

Mr.  Burr  interrupted  him  and,  addressing  the  court,  observed, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned,  but  be  permitted  to  plead  by 
attorney:  that  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  accused  are  never 
arraigned;  that  he  was  in  court,  not  on  that  indictment,  but  be- 
cause he  had  not  moved  to  be  discharged  since  his  acquittal  on 
the  first  indictment  for  treason.  He  hoped  that  nothing  which 
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had  passed  would  be  considered  as  precluding  a  full  examination 
of  that  question.  In  this  case  he  wished  certain  landmarks  to 
be  set  up^  in  order  to  direct  in  future  cases. 

Mr.  Wirt  made  several  obser\'ations  to  shew  that  the  effect 
of  the  proclamation,  usually  made  after  recording  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  complete  discharge  of  the 
*  party  accused,  unless  it  be  intended  that  he  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  some  other  offence.  I  understand,  says  he,  the  object  of  the  pro- 
clamation which'is  made  at  the  end  of  criminal  trials,  to  be  in- 
tended to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  other  charge  against  the 
party.  The  officer  makes  this  proclamation,  invites  all  persons  to 
inform  the  court  or  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  public,  of 
any  treason,  murder^  felopy,  or  other  misdemeanor  committed 
by  the  accused;  and  states  in  conclusion  that  the  ^'^  prhoner  stand* 
on  his  deliverance;'^  that  is,  that  he  is  discharged  imless  some 
other  ground  of  accusation  exist  against  him.  The  attorney  rises 
and  says  that  he  has  or  has  not  another  cause  of  accusation 
against  him;  and  if  he  have,  assigns  his  reasons.  What  he  saj'S 
is  a  direct  answer  to  the  pfoclamation  of  the  officer.  If  there 
were  no  other  charge  against  him,  he  would  be  discharged  of 
course.  But  here  the  attorney  has  another  charge  against  him, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  move  for  his  commitment,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  sent  for  trial  to  another  district,  if  he  prefer  it  to  an 
immediate  trial  for  the  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  BoTTs.  Though  there  is  another  charge  against  him, 
why  should  any  process  issue  to  bring  him  into  court,  when  he 
is  already  in  custody?  Can  he  be  more  in  custody  by  issuing  such 
process  than  he  is  already?  We  know  that  there  is  another 
charge  against  him,  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  found  to 
be  a  true  bill.  They  bring  forward  this  charge,  and  we  demand 
that  he  be  tried  for  it.  Proclamation  has  been  made.  Regularly 
the  court  does  not  understand  what  charges  may  be  against  the 
prisoner,  but  calls  on  the  attorney  to  say,  whether  he  have  any 
other  charge  to  exhibit  against  him  or  not.  If  he  say  that  ht  has, 
then  the  question  comes  regularly  before  the  court,  whether  the 
other  charge  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  detention  and  prosecution 
or  not.  If,  according  to  law,  he  cannot  be  ke[)t  in  custody,  he  is 
to  be  discharged.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  whether  the  attor- 
ney have  any  other  charge  against  the  accused  or  not,  but  whether 
he  ought  to  be  retained  in  custody  for  it.  The  court  must  dtcide 
whether  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  his  detention  necessa- 
ry-. Upon  the  charge  for  high  treason,  there  has  been  a  verdict 
6f  acquittal;  and  the  only  remaining  charge  is  an  offence  less 
than  capital;  and  the  question  to  be  discussed  before  you  is, 
whether  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  less  than  capicnristo 
be  brought  into  custody  or  not,  if  out  of  court;  or  whether  he  i^ 
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te  be  retained  if  he  be  in  court.  The  question  will  thus  be  nresent- 
ed  to  your  view,  whether  a  person,  charged  with  an  offence  less 
than  capital,  can  be  held  to  bail;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  whe- 
dier  he  ought  not  to  be  discharged  from  the  recognisance  enter- 
ed into  already,  and  which  we  say  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  into.  I  contend  for  the  negative  of  this  ques* 
tion;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  establish  it. 

The  first  position  which  I  shall  lay  down  on  this  subject  is, 
that  upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  law,  as  well  aa 
the  general  practice  in  Virginia,  is  to  issue  a  summons  or  a  venire 
facias  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  sergeant  of  a  corporation,  com- 
manding him  to  summon  the  party  accused  to  appear  and  answer 
the  indictment. 

Here  the  punishment  is  only  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  within  this  law  and  practice.  To  inflict  the  punish- 
ment to  try  whether  the  suspected  merit  it,  would  be  highly 
unjust  and  absurd.  On  the  same  principle,  when  the  punishment 
is  death,  a  proportional  increase  of  caution  against  escape  would 
induce  hanging.  Both  the  common  and  statute  law  of  Virginia 
are  opposed  to  this  absurdity.  When  the  punishment  is  fine  and 
imprisonment  on  conviction,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  to  subject  the  party  accused  to  the  pun- 
ishment, in  order  to  secure  his  trial  for  that  punishment.  I^hould 
it  happen  that  a  person  should  be  convicted  before  you,  whose 
offence  in  your  estimation  was  of  such  a  grade  as  to  subject  him 
only  to  three  hours'  imprisonment,  he  is  to  be  taken  by  the  public 
officer  and  imprisoned  six  months,  in  order  to  secure  the  infliction 
of  that  punishment.  In  order  to  secure  the  certainty  of  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  confinement  for  any  short  but  given  time,  he 
is  to  be  certainly  confined  for  a  much  longer  period  before  his  guilt 
*is  ascertained.  This  will  be  inflicting  punishment  tenfold,  before 
conviction.  It  was  probably  for  reasons  like  these,  and  to  pre- 
vent such  oppr^pssion  and  injustice,  that  in  England  it  is  deemed 
clear  law,  that  a  ventre  facias^  which  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a 
summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear,  is  the  proper  process  to 
be  first  awarded  in  an  indictment  for  any  crime  under  die  degree 
of  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem  except  where  other  process  is  direct- 
ed by  some  statute;  and  that  those,  who  revised  here  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country,  solemnly  settled  the  principle,  that 
when  a  presentment  is  made,  by  a  grand  jury,  of  an  offence  not 
capital,  a  summons  or  other  proper  process  must  issue,  to  cause 
the  offender  to  appear  before  the  next  court  to  answer  the  cha^. 
We  all  know  the  practice  of  Virginia  to  be,  that  in  every  prose- 
cution for  an  offence  less  than  capital,  the  court,  according^ to  the 
act  of  assembly,  orders  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  in  the  first 
instance,  against  the  person  presented  or  indicted,  to  appear  and 
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answer  such  presentment  at  the  next  court*  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  in  this  respect  to  limit  the  view  of  the  court  to  the  pre- 
sent time*  If  I  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  practice  on  thb 
subject,  there  has  been  no  period  when  the  course  of  the  conns 
admitted  the  issuing  of  a  capias  in  the  first  instance  to  arrest  and 
imprison  the  person  accused  on  the  presentment  of  an  offence  not 
capitaL  The  common  law  certainly  did  not  authorize  such  an  ar* 
rest  in  the  first  instance;  and  before  the  revolution  such  a  practice 
never  existed.  At  that  time  anew  organization  of  our  jurisprudence 
took  place.  Judges  were  more  enlightened,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  better  understood.  The  effect  of  rebellion  against  the  new 
government  was  dangerous;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
measures  of  extreme  rigor  would  take  place  against  such  as  op- 
posed the  government  where  the  laws  would  admit  them; but  even 
at  that  critical  period  the  capias  was  not  issued  in  such  cases. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  James  Purcell  in  the  year 
1779,  recorded  among  the  records  of  the  general  court  in  the  or- 
der  book  No.  36.  pa^e  73.  to  page  79.  the  pracdce  which  I  advo- 
cate was  pursued.  He  was  indicted  for  maliciously  and  advisedly 
endeavouring  to  excite  the  people  to  resist  the  government  of 
Virginia:  a  crime  almost  equal  to  treason  now.  But  though  it 
was  a  crime  of  great  enormit)  and  not  an  ordinary  misdemeanor, 
he  was  proceeded  against  without  issuing  a  capias  or  being  ar- 
rested. A  summons  issued  against  him,  and  he  appeared  by  at- 
torney. The  same  process  issued  in  the  case  of  the  Hunts  re- 
corded in  the  same  order  book  of  the  general  court  p.  76  and  97. 
Seven  or  eight  persons  were  indicted  for  great  riots  and  assaults. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  indictment,  you  will  find  that 
though  it  was  an  atrocious  offence,  it  was  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  the  description  of  misdemeanors.  A  summons 
was  issued,  and  an  appearance  by  attorney  and  a  trial  without  an 
arrest  were  permitted.  The  practice  has  been  very  uniform  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  district  courts,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
spected if  it  be  not  binding  on  the  court  as  authorfty. 

A  case,  which  was  determined  in  the  district  court  of  Dumfries, 
authenticated  by  a  document  before  the  court,  strongly  illus- 
trates the  law  and  practice  on  this  subject.  It  was  the  case  of  the 
commonwealth  against  Thomas  Chapman,  who  was  indicted  for 
perjury.  A  true  bill  was  found  against  him;  and  it  was  weQ 
known  that  he  was  packing  up  his  things  and  preparing  to  run 
away  and  elude  the  process  of  the  court.  Application  was  made 
to  rfie  court  by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  to  award  a  capwM 
under  these  extraordinarj'  circumstances:  the  enormity  of  the  of- 
fence and  the  certainty  that  the  offender  would  escape  unless  im- 
mediately arrested.  It  was  contended  by  him  that  the  fair  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  assembly  was  that  when  there  was  danger 
ff  the  escape  of  an  enormous  offender,  the  court  had  a  right  m 
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•ught  to  awtrd  a  capias:  the  words  of  die  act  being  ^  upon  pre- 
•encment  made  by  the  grand  jury  of  an  offence  not  capital,  die 
court  shall  order  the  derk  to  issue  a  summons  or  other  proper 
process  against  the  person  or  persons  so  presoj^ted  to  appear  and 
answer  such  presentment  at  the  next  court,  and  thereupon  hear 
and  determine  the  same  according  to  law;''  that  as  the  court  had 
the  power  of  ordering  the  proper  process  to  issue,  it  had  aright  to 
judge  of  circumstances  and  prevent  the  escape  of  an  offender 
when  there  was  good  ground  to  believe  it  probable,  by  ordering  a 
capias  to  arrest  him.  It  was  answered  by  the  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused and  decided  by  the  court  that  the  universal  construction 
and  practice  was  to  issue  a  summons  in  such  cases;  that  the 
words  **  or  other  proper  process^  meant  a  venire  facias^  which  it 
of  the  same  kind,  and  the  process  used  in  England  on  such  occa« 
•ions.  Though  the  man  was  going  away  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  and  would  probably  never  return  so  as  to  be  amenable 
to  its  process,  the  court  only  awarded  a  summons  to  issue. 

This  has  been  the  uniform  course  of  our  criminal  jurispni- 
dence  till  this  time.  If  there  be  a  solitary  case  different  from 
this  practice,  it  must  have  been  passed  sub  siientio.  Yet  I  believe 
not  a  solitary  case  can  be  found  in  the  superior  courts  different 
from  this  practice. 

Secondly,  I  lay  down  this  position  for  your  consideradon,  that 
the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act  has  adopted  the  state  law  in 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases  in  regard  to  the  process  which 
shall  issue  on  presentments  or  indictments:  ^*'that  the  laws  of  the 
several  states  (except  where  the  constitution,  treaties  or  statutes 
of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide)  shaUbe 
regarded  as  rtdes  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply.**  The  sub- 
ject before  you  has  been  already  fully  discussed  at  another  place 
and  time,  [m  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  against  judge  Chase,]  and  I  have  availed  myself  of 
all  the  objections  then  made  to  the  use  of  this  process^  in  order 
that  when  these  objections  should  be  seen  by  you,  they  might  be 
answered  by  the  argument  I  now  make. 

There  are  three  classes  of  proofs  to  support  this  second  posi- 
tion: It  is  proved  by  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  words  of  thjiict; 
secondly,  by  adjudged  cases  and  precedents;  and  thirdly,  If^the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Hampden  and  Sidney  td 
die  day,  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States* 

As  to  the  first  class  of  proofs,  the  necessary  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  act  of  congress,  ^^  the  laws  of  the  several  statesi 
fcc  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  fit  trials  at  common  kno^ 
in  cases  where  they  apply,''  are  sufficiendy  comprehensive  and 
Ucit  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  we  contend. 


To  itf  iBpficsdoo  to  die  prcicBt  cut  •cvcnl  ibiMtiMi 
Htfide:  first,  dmt  it  relates  to  ^  triab^  ^fl  diat  um  bring  t 
isere  preporatoiy  step  to  a  trial,  it  may  be  oontendeddiaiildoai 
act  apply  to  tfaianse.  To  this  obiection  several  ansven  assy  bt 
pade:  first,  you  Ifciildlunrebadthe  ocMirtsof  the  United  Slaaes  to 
ttend  five  or  six  terms  in  legislating  on  die  sidriect  of  pnmsi 
headings.  See.  which  must  have  been«die  case,  if  ^s  refierepoe  is 
She  state  laws  had  not  been  made*  Secondly,  the  pracdod  co^ 
atnicdbo  of  the  act  of  congress  has  been  to  apply  the  iMdiaecdco 
to  Ae  practice  of  the  state  courts  in  judicial  proceedings  ftom 
iheir  inception  to  their  consummation;  of  which  the  fiDlhnriiig  see 
examples.  The  capias  is  used  in  c(Hiformi^  to  the  kw  ci  die 
fUte,  instead  of  the  ^  pracip^  quod  reddqi^  which  was  die  fast 
nrocess  in  an  action  of  debt  at  common. law,  as  appears  from 
j^Uzherben?M  Naitura  Brevmm^  and  3  Blacistm^s  Cbmineiilarjes^ 
f.  S80.  and  in  the  appendix* 

Your  writs  of  o;^^  command  the  officers  to  take  die  bodies  of 
die  defendants  in.aU  cases  whatsoever*  The  mandate  of  every 
ffrit  of  ctMoB  orders  the  officer  to  seize  the  body  of  the  di^ 
Snidaiit.  mtthe  act  of  assemUjr,  requipngbul  to  be  takoi  in 
fome  cases  and  dispensiiig  with  it  in  others,  directs  that  die  tins 
species  of  action  stiaD  be  indorsed  on  die  writ,  for  die  inferma> 
turn  of  die  sheriff,  whether  bail  is  to  be  demanded  or  not.  And  in 
certain  actions  it  must  .be  added  that  bail  is  to  be  required*  The 
indorsement  of  ^  no  bail  required,"  contradicting  the  language  of 
the  writ,  has  practically  prevailed  in  those  cases  where  bail  is  not 
demandable*  This  act  of  assembly,  in  consequence  of  the  d4di 
section  of  the  act  of  congress  has  been  pursued  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States;  and  this  indorsement  contradicting  the  proce« 
has  practically  prevailed  therein.  See  CaWs  manuscript^  p*  115, 
116.  124*  where  in  Mundell's  case  judge  Iredell  says  that  the 
law  concerning  bail  is  perhaps  of  this  nature,  that  it  changed 
widi  the  change  of  the  government.  His  words  are,  ^^  it  is  in  no 
manner  inconsistent,  that  I  can  perceive,  with  the  change  of  go- 
vemment;  and  therefore  I  should  have  been  strongly  indined  to 
think,  had  congress  made  no  express  reference  to  die  laws  of  the 
diflkrent  states  as  rules  of  decision,  that  until  they  made  a  bnr 
con^ming  such  subject,  the  state  law  in  relation  to  it  would  have 
bee^n  force*  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  express  refer- 
ence by  die  act  of  congress  to  the  laws  of  die  se\'eral  states  as 
rules  for  our  decision,  fortified  by  the  considerations  I  have  sta- 
ted, the  law  of  Virginia,  whatever  it  may  be  concerning  the  re^ 
quisition  of  bail  in  actions  of  debt  by  the  pubUc  upon  penal  sta- 
tutes, is  that  by  which  we  are  bound  to  decide  on  the  preseai 
occasion." 

By  the  construction  of  an  act  of  its  legislature  by  die  court  ef 
Sf  peids  in  the  case  of  Ruffin  v*  Call,  reported  in  2d  Washingteifs 
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ReporU^  p.  181,  it  hu  been  determined  diat  appearance  bail 
€Ught  not  to  be  taken  in  actions  of  debt  or  bonds  with  collateral 
conditions.  And  pursuant  to  this  settled  construction  of  the  law 
in  Virginia,  it  has  been  determined  in  this  c<U)rt,  in  the  case  of 
GretrCi  executors  v.  Banka^  Utizi  bail  is  not  requirable  in  actions 
OD  such  bonds;  and  the  defendant  who  had  been  improperly  held 
to  bail  in  an  aaion  on  a  bond  with  a  collateral  condition  was  dis- 
charged from  custody.  See  CalPa  manuacript^  p.  232. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  also,  a  factor's  name  must 
be  stated  in  the  declaration  on  a  .suit  brought  by  a  creditor  resi- 
ding in  Great  Britain;  and  if  the  name  of  the  factor  who  sold  the 
goods  be  not  in  the  declaration,  the  suit  shall  be  dismissed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia^  this  court  deci- 
ded in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Bowyer,  (see  CalPs  manuscript^  p. 
224.)  that  the.  factor's  name  must  be  mentioned  in  the  declaration 
in  every  such  case,  or  that  the  suit  will  be  dismissed. 

In  page  24f7,  of  the  same  book  the  eourt  will  find  that  judge 
Iredell  decided  in  the  case  of  Ceames,  adm.  v.  Banks  in  this 
court  that  bail  may  be  required  in  actions  of  covenant,  because 
the  act  of  assembly  appeared  to  authorize  the  demand  of  bail  in 
such  actions.  These  are  particular  examples  of  the  propriety  of 
die  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  proved  by  express  authority.  The 
pracuce  of  your  courts,  from  their  institution  in  the  year  1789, 
or  from  their  organization  in  the  year  1790,  till  this  day,  has  con- 
firmed this  practical  construction  in  legal  prosecutiobs  from  in- 
ception to  consummation,  and  that  their  rules  of  proceeding  con- 
form to  those  of  the  state  courts.  The  day  after  rising  of  the 
court  is  the  appearance  day.  The  privilege  of  the  witnesses,  the 
rules  and  proceedings  in  the  clerk's  office,  pleading,  entering  judg- 
ments, confirming  them,  docketing  causes,  summoning  juries, 
fining  them  for  misconduct,  mesne  process  or  process  issued  be- 
tween the  original  and  final  process,  issuing  executions  be,  are 
all  conformable  to  state  practice. 

The  second  objection  made  to  the  application  of  the  34th  sec- 
tion of  the  judicial  act  to  this  case  is  this:  that  the  words  ^*  at 
common  /on;"  restrict  its  operation  to  the  common  law  of  the 
states  and  distinguish  it  from  the  statute  law  of  the  states. 

[Here  a  desultory  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Hay 
and  Mr.  Botts.] 

The  first  and  an  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  b,  that  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  Virginia  are  the  same  as  to  process 
CO  indictments. 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  words  ^*  at  common  law^  restrict 
it  to  courts  of  common  law-  as  distinguished  from  admiralty, 
maritime  and  chancery  courts,  which  have  rules,  principles  and 
usages  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  will  be  found  in  page  95,  96, 
97.  of  CalPB  manuocript  to  be  tlie  opinion  of  Judge  Iredell  in 
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Mundell's  case.  This  learned  distinction  was  not  then  discovered 
though  the  case  was  very  fully  discussed  by  the  greatest  talents 
at  the  bar.  Among  the  different  constructions  contended  for  and 
objections  made  this  was  not  one;  and  after  such  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion the  point  might  be  considered  as  settled;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  stirringthe  question  again* 
The  terms  used  cannot  admit  rationally  of  such  a  construction: 
^^  the  laws  of  the  states  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in 
trials  at  common  law  in  cases  where  they  apply."  The  terms, 
^^  trials  at  common  law^'*  are  plain  and  familiar,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  admiralty  or  chancery  jurisdiction. 

But  *^  a  trial  at  statute  law"  would  be  a  novel  if  not  an  absurd 
expression.  Suppose  it  were  urged  as  an  argument  that  this  was  a 
court  not  of  common  but  of  statute  law,  it  would  be  giving 
|his  tribunal  a  strange  and  new  character.  All  courts  are  indeed 
created  by  statute;  but  when  a  court,  is  constituted,  it  b  called  a 
court  of  common  law,  a  court  of  admiralty,  or  a  court  of  chancery, 
according  to  the  fact.  Because  courts  of  admiralty,  chancery,  and 
common  law  are  the  only  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  (as  distin- 
guishtrd  from  courts  martial  or  military)  which  we  have  in  this 
country.  But  as  already  observed,  it  matters  not  whether  the  re- 
ference  of  these  words  be  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law  or  the 
staiutorj'  decisions  of  the  state;  because  the  common  law  and  the 
statute  law,  as  regarding  process,  in  Virginia,  are  the  same.  But  it 
may  be  objected  further  that  it  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  to 
have  different  rules  respecting  process  in  different  states,  for  the 
courts  of  the  United  States:  as  to  issue  a  summons  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland  whi-re  they  issue  a  capias  in  Pennsylvania.  This  objec- 
tion of  a  divtr,,ity  of  modes  in  different  slates  is  applicable  to 
rules  oi  trial  ds  well  as  of  process^  and  would  be  as  insuperable 
an  objection  to  the  mode  and  time  of  trial  as  it  can  be  to  that  of 
process. 

But  sir,  that  has  been  represented  to  be  an  inconvenience,  and 
ma)  be  so  represented  again,  which  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  at 
most  an  inconvenience  which  has  been  considered  by  those  who 
framed  the  constitution.  They  saw  the  policy  of  this  supposed  in- 
convenience and  ingrafted  it  in  the  constitution.  The  different 
manners,  habits  and  usages  of  different  communities  ought  to  be 
consulted.  This  they  well  knew  and  provided  accordingly.  They 
knew  that  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  convenience  by  the  peo- 
ple to  consult  their  habits  and  customs.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  different  states,  and  consequently  as 
great  in  the  mode  of  choosing  the  national  representation  as  inlhc 
rights  of  suffrage,  or  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Every 
part  of  this  great  confederated  community  has  its  own  peculiar 
rights  of  suffrage,  and  of  sending  representatives  to  one  and  the 
same  national  legislature.  The  same  diversity  prevails  in  the  dif- 
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Ibrent  states  as  to  the  election  of  electors  of  the  president.of  the 
Uoited  States.  Those,  who  have  a  right  to  vote  m  each  state  for 
representatives  to  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, have  a  right  to  tkct  electors  of  the  president  and  represen- 
tatives to  the  national  legislature;  and  this  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  amendability  of  every  part  of  the  constitution,  has 
continued  unaltered  since  the  government  went  into  operation; 
and  in  like  manner  the  diversity  in  the  different  states  respecting 
process  has  continued  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  since  the 
government  has  been  in  operation ;  which  proves  that  it  is  deemea 
convenient  by  the  people.  The  court  must  take  the  English  or 
the  Virginia  law.  Where  they  differ,  which  is  to  be  preferred? 
When  the  question  is  whether  the  mode  used  in  England  or  that 
practised  in  Virginia  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  court,  can  there  be 
a  moment^s  hesitation  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  consult- 
ing the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  prefer- 
ring that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed?  But  if  there  were 
inconveniences  in  this  diversity,  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  their  courts,  ought  to  remedy  them. 

The  case  of  Mundell  shews  that  in  the  most  enormous  misde- 
meanors, the  court  will  proceed  on  no  other  principle  than  ac- 
cording to  the  Virginia  practice  to  summon  the  party  accused  in 
the  first  instance. 

'  Judge  Iredell,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the 
marshal  had  no  right  to  require  bail  of  the  defendant  on  a  capias 
issued  for  the  penalty  of  a  statute,  expressed  senti  merits  well  cd- 
culated  to  illustrate  this  subject:  ^^  It  may  be  laminted  in  this  case 
that  a  man  guilty  of  a  most  daring  violation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  an  inhuman  assault  upon  an  innocent  and  meritori- 
ous officer,  should  escape  a  punishment  proportionate  to  his* of- 
fence. But  no  passions  must  mingle  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  law  alone  ought  ever  to  be,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be  the 
guide  of  our  decisions.''  This  very  well  applies  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  We  see  that  after  having  committed  a  breach  of  the 
peace  and  effectually  resisted  the  public  officer,  Mundell's  person 
was  not  arrested,  but  he  was  summoned  in  the  first  instance;  and 
after  he  was  in  contempt  for  not  olieying  the  summons,  a  capias 
was  awarded  against  him,  which  did  not  authorize  the  marshal  to 
imprison  or  hold  him  to  bail;  and  he  finally  appeared,  not  in  per- 
son, but  by  attorney  on  the  indictment  for  resisting  the  warrant  of 
the  officer.  He  was  first  summoned;  and  his  resistance  to  the  mar« 
ahal  demanding  bail  on  the  capias  in  the  second  instance  was  jus- 
tifiable, as  the  process  did  nut  authorize  the  requisition  of  bail. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  until  there  should  be  special  rules  of  practice 
devised  by  it,  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  English 
practice  should  furnish  outlines  of  practice  for  \!bax  cn^tu  T\iti 
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eonmoa  Itw  liM  been  adojpt^ 

def|{one  couidefable  modifications  in  each*  -  It  mig^t  have  been 
iherefore  Correct  and  prooer  to  adopt  the  English  practice  as  a 
nere  temporaiy  oudine  of  practice  aod  to  refer  to  the  foittidadat 
of  the  hw  in  dDi  the  states  tUl  special  rules  should  be  devised  art 
a  general  practice  setded  iob  comenienl  and  agreeaUi  atpouUk 
U  the  feofU  of  all  the  etates.  But  the  supreme  ccfurt  has  oriflK 
Md  iuriscuction  only  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors^  other  Vfwac 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  suits  in  which  a  state  shaU  be  a 
party;  and  consequendy  its  rules  of  practice  as  to  oti^nal  mo* 
cess  and  suits  are  limited  to  these  cases:  to  suits  and  process  wmch 
relate  to  the  giyvemment  aqd  diplomatic  characters  and  suits  be- 
tween  state  and  state.  Besides,  all  our  proceedings  would,  on  tins 
construction,  have  been  wrong  in  conforming  to  die  Virginia 
standard. 

But  it  may  be.  said  that  the  act  of  conmss  of  the  Sd  Mard^ 
Ijrtis,  which  enables  the  courts  of  the  tfntted  States  to.reftuliie 
writs,  ou^  to  be  considered  as  decisive  on  this  point;  that  it  was 
induced  by  the  necessity  and  proprie^,  of  giving  them  this  power; 
and  therefore  that  the  state  practice  is  not  adopted,  by  the 
34di  section  of  the  judicial  act.  But  it  cannot  be  of  importance 
in  the  present  case,  because  such  a  power  has  never  been  exercis- 
ed; and  if  the  courts  were  to  exercise  it,  it  would  certainly,  on 
principles  of  general  convenience,  be  with  a  reference  to  the  state 
practice  and  not  otherwise.  Another  answer  to  this  objection  is, 
that  on  examination  that  act  will  be  found  to  apply  to  civil  cases 
only. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  class  of  proofs  of  the  adoption  bjr 
the  act  of  congress  of  the  state  law  concerning  process,  precedents 
ancTadjudged  cases.  The  practice  has  been  settled  by  solemn  de- 
cisions in  this  very  court. 

The  first  is  Mundell's  case,  before  referred  to,  who  was  in- 
dicted at  November  term  in  the  year  1 794,  before  judge  Patter- 
son. It  will  be  found  in  the  order  book  A  p.  358.  398.  It  is  sta- 
ted to  have  been  an  atrocious  case.  A  writ  issued  against  M un- 
dell  for  the  penalty  under  a  statute,  and  according  to  the  state  prac- 
tice the  attorney  for  the  United  States  had  indorsed  the  requisi- 
tion of  bail.  The  marshal  in  endeavouring  to  take  him  and  hold 
him  to  bail  was  resisted,  assaulted  and  violendy  beaten.  MundeH 
was  indicted  fpr  it:  and  the  process  issued  against  him  was  a 
summons  and  not  a  capias.  It  was  admitted  to  be  an  atrocious 
case  by  the  judge  who  afterwards  decided  it,  as  that  part  of  hb 
argument  evinces  which  has  been  already  quoted  £rom  CalPs  nm- 
nuscripty  p.  129.  A  question  was  made  at  the  bar  by  the  counsel 
of  Mundell,  wbedier  the  requisition  of  bail  were  correct.  The  oomt 
decided  that  as  to  all  cases  of  process,  requbition  of  bail,  &c. 
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reference  must  regularly  be  made  to  the  34th  section  of  the  Judi- 
cial act.  The  judges  decided  that  because  in  the  state  courts 
bail  was  not  requiiahle  in  such  cases^  the  marshal  had  no  right  to 
seise  the  person  of  Mundell;  because  in  the  state  courts  there  was 
no  authority  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  or  the  common  law  to 
require  bail,  or  on  making,  an  arrest  to  imprison;  that  no  bail 
ought  to  have  been  required  or  an  arrest  made.  This  principle 
therefore  has  been  acted  upon  by  judge  Iredtll:  that  where  bail  is 
not  required  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  the  person  cannot  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  bail  in  this  court.  See  before,  CaWs  manU" 
Mcript^p.  129. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Sinclair,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
order  book  A,/».404-— 459.  He  was  indicted  on  this  very  act  of  con- 
gress, on  which  colonel  Burr  has  been  indicted,  for  fitting  out  an 
armed  vessel  to  cruise  against  a  power  with  which  the  United 
Suites  were  at  peace.  The  punishment  in  colonel  Burr's  case  is 
not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  fine,  and  three  years'  impri- 
sonment, whereas  the  punishment  in  Sinciair^s  case  is  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  five  thousand  dollars  and  the  same  term  of  imprisonment 
The  indictment  in  that  case  disclosed  a  higher  offence  than  is 
disclosed  in  the  indictment  against  colonel  Burr;  because  it  is 
created  by  the  same  law  and  is  punishable  with  a  higher  fine.  What 
was  the  process  there?  A  summons  in  the  first  instance,  then  a 
rafnas  on  the  return  of  the  summons  for  the  contempt,  and  then 
«n  appearance  by  attorney.  That  case  is  exactly  like  this  case.  As 
iar  as  the  judgment  of  a  court  can  fix  a  principle,  it  was  done  by 
that  decision;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent. It  goes  the  whole  length  of  determining  that  a  summons 
ought  to  issue  in  this  case;  and  we  ought  to  pursue  the  precedent 
established  by  judge  Iredell;  who  considered  the  rules  prac- 
tised in  Virginia  under  its  statutes  and  the  common  law  as 
adopted,  by  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  judicial  act  of 
congress. 

This  reminds  me  that  this  very  question  has  been  examined 
once  before.  All  America  has  reasons  to  know  that  fact.  When 
Callcnder  was  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  in  publishing  a  seditious 
libelfbefore  judge  Chase,  the  latter  was  ignorant  of  our  laws.  It  was 
not  even  so  much  as  hinted  to  him  that  any  other  than  that 
.  which  was  the  usual  process  in  his  own  state  was  necessary'  or 
proper  on  that  occasion.  It  never  was  hinted  to  him  till  the  process 
had  had  its  effect  that  it  was  improper.  After  it  was  hinted  to  him 
it  was  impossible  to  correct  what  had  been  done  through  inad- 
vertence. He  asked  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  and  the  clerk 
what  process  was  proper;  and  according  to  their  opinion,  and 
without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  traverser's  counsel,  a  ca- 
fia9  issued.  But  judge  Chase  was  ignorant  of  our  law;  and  the 
process  was  awarded  without  argument  tub  rikntto;  and  6»: 
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these  reasons  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  decision  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  having  awarded  a  cafnai  in- 
stead of  a  summons. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  senate  had  proof  of  the  le» 
gality  of  the  decision;  that  it  was  because  every  senator  who  heard 
or  saw  that  trial  thought  that  the  proper  process  had  issued;  bat 
it  is  evident  from  all  the  circumstances  and  the  history  of  the  tri- 
al that  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  on  this  article  of  the  impeach- 
ment was  founded  on  his  ignorance  of  the  state  law  and  the  waiver 
of  the  objection  by  the  defendant's  counsel. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  most  respectable  class  of  proofs  of  my 

Eosition,  that  the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act  adopted  the  state 
iw  as  to  process.  This  position  will  be  supported  by  two  gentk- 
men  whom  we  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  in  making  oar 
defence;  but  who  will  lend  me  their  aid  in  establishing  this  point 
They  well  remember  the  history  of  Callender's  trial,  the  defence 
made  for  him,  the  subsequent  accusation  and  impeachment  of  the 
judge  for  his  conduct  in  that  trial,  and  among  other  things  for 
having  issued  a  capias  instead  of  a  aummons  returnable  in  die 
course  of  that  term  instead  of  the  next  term,  and  how  they  sig- 
nalized themselves  on  that  occasion.  I  calculate  the  more  readify 
on  their  cooperation,  because  they  are  gentlemen  of  steady  and 
inflexible  principles,  who  do  not  change  their  opinions  with  cir- 
cumstances of  time  or  place  nor  are  influenced  by  the  mere  ma- 
gic of  a  name.  But  though  they  defended  Callender,  those  able 
gentlemen  did  not  engage  in  his  defence  as  mere  lawyers  or  coun- 
sel. They  undertook  it  from  principle  and  sentiment  because  itwas 
not  only  publicly  declared  at  the  time  but  because  one  of  them 
declared  afterwards,  when  under  examination  as  a  witness  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  that  he  had  appeared  as  the  lawyer 
of  the  constitution  and  not  of  Callender;  that  he  had  engaged  to 
appear  in  defence  of  the  first  person  who  should  be  tried  under 
the  sedition  law,  and  was  bound  to  advocate  any  person  prose* 
cuted  under  it,  and  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution; that  he  would  also  do  so  not  merely  as  counsel  but,irooi 
patriotic  and  conscientious  principles,  in  order  to  support  the  coo- 
stitution  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  A  statement  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  in  June  1800  fully  stating  all  these  and  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  trial. 

The  trial  and  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  especially  the  issuing  a 
capias  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  accused,  excited  consider- 
able interest,  alarm  and  astonishment.  I  believe  all  the  lawversaDd 
other  citizens  of  Virginia  were  in  favour  of  the  position  \  am  en- 
deavouring to  maintain:  that  is,  that  when  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor  is  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  a  summons  ought  to 
issue  against  the  accused  returnable  to  the  next  court  and  noti 
capias  for  his  immediate  apprehension;  and  in  the  mean  tims  be 
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has  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  without  the  hazard  of  being 
surprised  and  oppressed* 

The  editor  of  the  Examiner  pledges  himself  for  the  truth  of 
every  fact  which  was  contained  in  that  statement;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  incorrect.  He  is  particular  in  de- 
tailing the  history  of  the  trial  and  expressing  the  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  the  hurr\'  of  the  proceedings  and  the  novelty  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  court  went. 

These  things  shew  that  Mr.  Hay  at  that  time,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wirt,  thought  that  judge  Chase  ought  to  have  issued  a  summons 
instead  of  a  capias.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  assembled  thought  with  those  gentleman  that 
judge  Chase  ought  to  have  issued  a  summons  and  not  a  capias^ 
and  ought  to  have  known  it;  for  they  afterwards  preferred  arti^ 
cles  of  impeachment  against  him,  among  other  charges,  bottomed 
on  this  irregrularity;  the  trial  of  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  Cat- 
lender's  triad  throws  considerable  light  on  this  subject.  Yes  sir, 
in  a  great  assembly  composed  of  some  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers in  Virginia,  (for  a  great  proportion  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion were  lawyers)  who  knew  the  law  and  practice,  all  but  one 
gentleman  concurred  that  a  summons  ought  to  have  issued. 
Even  the  respondent  himself  rests  his  defence  more  on  his  igno- 
rance of  the  law  than  on  any  other  ground.  After  having  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  a  capias  was  the  pro[)er  process,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  defence  to  the  fifth  article  thus:  ^^  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  respondent  in  ordering  a  capias  to  issue  against  Callender 
decided  correctly,  as  it  certainly  was  his  intention  to  do;  but 
he  claims  no  other  merit  than  that  of  upright  intention  in  this  de- 
cision; for  when  he  made  the  decision  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
that  such  a  law  existed  in  Virginia,  and  declares  that  he  never 
heard  of  it  till  this  article  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives  during  the  present  session  of  congress. 
This  law  was  not  mentioned  on  the  trial  either  by  the  counsel  or 
the  traverser  or  by  judge  Griffin,  who  certainly  had  much  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  it  than  this  respondent;  and  who  no 
doubt  would  have  cited  it  had  they  known  it  and  considered  it 
as  applicable  to  the  case.  This  respondent  well  knows  that,  in  a 
criminal  view,  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man  in  offending 
it.  But  this  maxim  applies  not  to  the  decision  of  a  judge,  in  whom 
ignorance  of  the  law  in  general  would  certainly  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  his  office,  thou^  not  a  crime;  but  ignorance  of  a  particu- 
lar act  of  assembly  of  a  state  where  he  was  an  utter  stranger  must 
be  considered  as  a  venr  pardonable  error;  especially  as  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  m  whose  case  that  law  was  supposed  to 
have  applied,  forbore  or  omitted  to  cite  it;  and  as  a  judge  of  the 
state,  always  resident  in  it,  and  long  conversant  with  its  local 
bwa,  either  forgot  this  law  or  considered  it  as  inapplicable." 
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^^  Such  18  the  answer  which  thb  respondent  makes  to  the  fifth 
article  of  impeachment.  If  he  erred  in  this  case,  it  was  through 
ignorance  of  the  law;  ^nd  surely  ignorance  under  such  drcum* 
stances  cannot  be  a  crime,  much  less  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor, for  which  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  his  office.  If  a 
judge  were  impeachable  for  acting  against  law  from  ignorance 
only,  it  would  follow  that  he  would  be  punished  in  the  same  man- 
ner  for  deciding  against  law  wilfully,  and  for  deciding  against  it 
through  mistake.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  diatincdoQ 
between  ignorance  and  design,  between  error  and  comiptioo.'' 
Set'  appendix  to  the  Trial  of  Judge  Chase^p.  32,  33. 

Mr.  Randolph,  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representattves, 
opens  the  case  to  the  senate.  His  observations  on  the  fifth  article 
in  page  1 7  of  the  same  trial  are  as  follow:  ^^  The  fifth  artide  of 
impeachment  charges  the  respondent  with  having  awarded  a 
capias  against  the  body  of  Callender  contrary  to  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  recognised  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  in  the 
year  1789,  for  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States  as  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  federal  courts.  The 
defence  stated  by  the  respondent  embraces  two  points:  the  one 
that  the  law  of  Virginia  was  passed  posterior  to  the  acts  of  con- 
gress, and  therefore  the  latter  could  not  have  had  reference  to  it; 
and  it  was  not  a  rule  of  decision.  It  will  be  necessarj'  to  inform 
some  of  this  court  that  the  acts  of  Virginia  had  by  its  authority 
undergone  an  amendment  and  revision;  and  the  acts  thus  revised 
were  published,  under  the  title  of"  the  Revised  Code"  of  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1792.  Of  course  part  of  them  bear  date 
later  than  they  were  actually  passed.  The  act  in  question  did  pass 
in  the  year  1788,  was  anterior  to  the  act  of  congress,  and  being 
law  at  the  time  the  latter  passed,  it  became  a  rule  of  decision 
for  the  federal  courts  held  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

[After  reading  the  law  of  Virginia  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded] 

"  But  the  respondent  states  his  ignorance  of  the  law^  and  also 
that  he  did  comply  with  it  by  issuing  other  proper  process.  We 
are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  other  proper  process,  mentioned  in 
the  law,  has  always  been  construed  to  mean  a  notice  to  the  part}' 
charged  to  appear  at  the  next  court  and  answer  to  the  charges 
against  him.  But  it  has  been  said  that  this  would  be  a  notice  to 
the  party  to  abscond,  and  therefore  avoid  the  punishment.  In 
cases  not  capital,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  state,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  offender  should  go  away  into  voluntary  banish- 
ment than  to  punish  him  and  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  state.  It 
has  never  been  the  practice  of  Virginia,  for  an  offence  less  than  ca- 
pital, to  commit  the  offender  to  close  custody.  A  capias  has  never 
been  deemed  the  proper  process;  and  that  awarded  against  the 
body  of  Callender  was  not  warranted  by  any  law  of  Virginia, 
which  was  the  rule  of  decision  in  that  case.  But  the  respondent 
says  that  the  counseV  lot  \h^  ^ccvi&ed  forbore  to  mention  the  law, 
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and  that  he  could  not  be  presumed  to  have  known  iC  The  coun- 
sel for  the  accused  did  cite  this  ver}*  act,  not  the  secdon  which  re- 
lates  to  the  ixjint  under  consideration,  but  in  support  of  their  mo- 
tion for  a  continuance  of  the  trial  and  of  the  rignt  of  the  jur\*  to 
assess  the  fine.  They  were  told  by  the  respondent  that  the  court 
were  not  bound  to  notice  that  law,  and  that  although  it  might  be 
law  in  Virginia,  when  applied  to  their  locttl  rt:gulations,  yet  as  ap- 
plied to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  construction  was  a 
wild  one.  Would  it  not  then  have  been  deemed  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  counsel  lor  the  accused  to  have  brought  the  same 
act  in  order  to  support  any  other  position  which  they  might 
take?  We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  unless  this  decision  had 
been  made  by  the  court,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  notice  the 
law,  ihe  law  would  have  been  cited.^^ 

Are  not  the  gendemcn  on  the  other  side  themselves  prepared 
to  prove  what  Mr.  Randolph  said  he  was  prepared  to  prove:  that 
the  other  proper  process  has  always  been  construed  to  mean  a 
notice  or  venire faciasi  and  that  if  the  court  had  not  decided  that  it 
was  not  bound  to  notice  this  law,  it  would  have  been  cited?  Is  it 
not  presumable  that  it  was  by  them  that  Mr.  Randolph  was 
prepared  to  prove  these  things?  If  they  could  prove  them  then^ 
can  they  not  prove  them  nowl  The  argument  of  Mr.  Randolph  is 
not  the  mere  argument  of  counsel,  but  of  a  gendeman  ot  the  first 
talents  in  the  nation,  selected,  lor  his  abilities  and  learning,  his 
elat>orate  arguments  and  know  ledge,  to  represent  what  the  law  was, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  Virginia  delegation  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  the  senate,  not  in  the  mere  character 
of  a  court  but  as  representing  the  justice  of  the  nation,  who  were 
as  much  boimd  to  protect  innocence  as  to  punish  guilt.  7  he  au- 
thority on  which  to  decide  this  case  is  clear  and  found  by  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  Virginia;  which  has  never  been  otherwise  un- 
derstood or  represented  unless  by  advocates  whose  business  it  was 
to  amuse.  For  I  may  say  without  presumption  that  there  never 
was  a  proposition  better  supported  than  this:  that  in  all  cases  of 
misdemeanor  or  ofieoies  not  capital,  the  accused  should  be  sum- 
moned and  not  taken  by  a  capias. 

hkpage  35  of  the  same  book,  I  find  Mr.  Hay's  name  mention- 
edt  where  he  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  senate,  that  in  his 
argument  to  proctire  a  postponement  of  Callender's  trial  he  took 
IS  a  ground  that  the  law  of  Virginia  should  govern  in  that  case. 

[Here  Mr.  Botts  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hay  before  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  judge  Chase,  relative  to 
the  impropriety  of  issuing  the  capias  and  to  the  charge  of  rudeness 
to  the  counsel  on  Callender's  trial,  when  Mr.  Hay  asked  whether 
he  referred  to  that  part  of  his  evidence  before  the  senate  for  the 
{Nurpose  of  ridicule  or  to  infinrm  the  court.  He  sud  that  he  had 
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never  heard  before  mere  arguments  adduced  as  authority;  and 
that  what  he  had  said,  had  not  been  clearly  understood.  A  de- 
sultory conversation  ensued.] 

Mr.  BoTTS  then  observed  that  his  respect  for  Mr.  Hay^s 
known  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  summons  and  not 
a  capias  in  Callender's  case,  according  to  the  Virginia  laws,  con- 
firmed his  own  opinion;  that  Mr.  Hay  was  a  character  of  consider- 
able consequence;  and  that  he  never  could  admit  to  be  depreciat- 
ed, whatever  was  the  result  of  the  deliberate  conviction  of  that 
gentleman's  mind.  Suppose,  said  he,  Mr.  Hay  had  written  a  book; 
that  he  was  recognised  as  the  author;  his  talents  being  universal- 
ly known  and  acknowledged,  it  would  be  .respected  in  a  court  of 
law.  They  would  give  it  this  respect  because  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Hay.  On  the  same  principle  I  respect  his  former  and  I  presume 
his  unaltered  opinion,  that  a  summons  and  not  a  capias  was  the 
proper  process  in  that  case;  and  I  claim  all  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  (whose  law  an^l  practice  it  vindicates)  for  this 
opinion.  I  feel  the  mosi  ardent  desire,  if  I  can  do  it,  to  satisfy 
not  only  this  court  but  the  whole  world  that  the  process  now 
sought  for  is  the  only  legal  process;  and  that  on  every  correct 
principle  a  capias  would  be  in.proptr. 

In  page  115.  of  the  s;in\e  book,  Mr.  Clarke,  an  able  and  re- 
spectable lawyer,  and  one  of  the  managers,  hrif  fly  bat  clearly  ex- 
plains and  supports  the  fifth  and  sixth  aiticles  of  the  impeach- 
ment; that  the  federal  courts  were  bound  by  the  law  of  Virginia 
which  directs  "  that  in  all  cases  not  capital  a  summons  or  other 
proper  process  shall  issue;"  that  the  words,  ''or  other  proper  pro- 
cess," applied  to  process  similar  to,  and  of  the  same  nature  as,  a 
summons;  that  whether  the  proper  process  were  a  summons  or  a 
capias,  it  certainly  oug-ht  to  be  returnable  to  the  next  term;  that 
this  was  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  England  was  proved  by  re- 
ference to  Haxvkins;  and  that  if  the  judge  did  not  know  the  law 
of  Virginia,  he  was  bound  to  know  the  laws  of  England;  that  he 
would  find  in  the  English  authorities  that^a  venire  facias^  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  summons,  was  the  proper  process  in  such 
cases,  and  returnable  to  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

I  have  already  shewn  that  this  has  been  the  practice  without  vari- 
ation in  this  court.  And  Hawkins\v\2dvoLchap.  27. sec,  9.,  (the  au- 
thority relied  on  by  Mr.  Clarke)  shews  that  it  has  always  been  the 
practice  in  England:  "  As  to  the  third  point,  (viz.  what  is  the  proper 
process  on  indictment  forcrimespf  an  inferior  nature)  it  seems  clear 
both  from  the  books,  which  speak  of  this  matter,  and  the  constant 
course  of  precedents,  that  a  venire  facias  (which  is  in  the  nature 
ofa  summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear)  is  a  proper  process 
to  be  first  awarded  on  an  indictment  for  any  crime  (whether 
against  the  common  law  or  statute)  under  the  degree  of  treason, 
felony  or  mayhem,  exce\)t  in  such  cases  wherein  other  process  is 
directed  by  statute.  AA&o  ^xicXx  ^  ^emre  j^ada^  ^^^tq&  to  be  the 
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ft^t  proper  process  on  an  information  in  the  crown  office  for  a 
debt  claimed  by  the  king^  as  having  been  forfeited  by  ^ifelodestP 
He  refers,  among  other  authorities,  to  Crompton^  151.  Daltarij 
c.  132.  Co.  Entries  J  358.  362,  363.  Finch^  356.  Raataij  263. 
1  Saunders^  27.  •  .  , 

So  that  whether  the  rule  in  England  or  the  law  in  Virginia  be 
to  furnish  the  rule,  the  first  process  in  such  inferior  offences  is  a 
summons.  There  is  something  particular  in  the  phi^iseology  of 
the  legislature,  ^^  upon  presentment  &c.  of  an  offence  not  capital^ 
the  court  shall  order  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  &c.  against  the 
person  or  persons  so  presented  ^^  fa  appear  and  tmswer  such  present- 
ment at  the  next  court.^  It  is  evident  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
of  the  legislature  to  make  a  distinction  between  offences  capital 
and  offences  not  capital;  that  in  the  former  the  accused,  if  not  al- 
ready in  custody,  should  be  taken  by  a  capias^  but  in  the  latter 
the  party  should  only  be  summoned.  But  a  dbtinction  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  established  between  presentments  and  indictments;  that 
though  a  summons  were  the  proper  process  to  be  issued  on  a  pre- 
sentment, yet  a  capias  must  issue  after  an  indictment  found  to  be 
a  true  bill.  The  legislature  cbuld  never  have  intended  to  make 
any  discrimination  between  them;  for  why  should  there  be  a  dif- 
ference between  process  on  a  presentment  and  on  an  indictment 
for  the  same  offence?  The  words  of  the  act  of  assembly  ^  upon 
presentment  of  an  offence  not  capital"  are  responsive  to  the  grand 
jurors'  oath.  The  term  presentment  is  used  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  in  that  oath,  and  includes  every  finding  of  a 
srand  jury,  whetht-r  it  be  the  finditig  a  bill  of  indictment  laid  be- 
fore them  by  the  public  prosecutor  to  be  true,  or  exhibiting  a 
charge  of  their  own  accord  without  such  indictment  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a  presentment.  It  would  be  absurd  to  issue  a 
summons  when  an  offence  was  prosecuted  by  way  oi  presentment, 
and  to  issue  a  capias  when  by  way  of  indictment.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  such  a  difference  m  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
same  offence.  Black&tonr^  in   the  4/A  vol.  of  his  Commentaries^ 
p.  301.,sa)S  that  "a  presentment  generally  taken,  is  a  very  com- 

E>rehenHive  term,  including  not  only  presentments  properly  so  cal- 
ed,  but  also  inquisitions  of  office  and  indictments  by  a  grand 
jury."  The  n  ason  why  the  word  presentment  is  used  in  the 
grand  jurors'  oath  is  because  it  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include 
all  indictments  as  well  as  all  presentments  properly  so  called;  and 
this  was  certainly  the  sense  in  which  the  legislature  used  it  in 
this  section  oi  the  act.  The  grand  jury  are  to  make  presentments 
of  ofilences  capital  as  well  as  not  capiul,  and  where  indictments  are 
laid  before  them  as  well  as  where  they  take  notice  of  any  offence 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  ol»ervation.  In  Great  Britain  there 
is  no  mention  made  in  the  oath  of  the  grand  jury  of  indictments. 
Thigr  tft  said  to  make  presentmcntt,  but  not  indictments.  But 
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dieliClcarbiBdBdedlbdickcMtlu  So  hen  .the  kw  b  d»  Mtt. . 
The  coDsequeiioe  ef  their  conttructioft  would  be,  ibit  dw  act  of 
the  legidature  wottU  apply  to  offimces  not  cMfkul  in  aoane  dmdh 
hut  not  in  odien;  whereas  the  amUcation  oupittobe  uniforttu  I 
am  sure  that  the  Virginia  legislature  intended  it  to  be  so,  airiee 
tins  absurdity  wodld  otherwise  follow,  that  when  tLfr^mUmeni 
wasmade^  thehiw  would  make  ita  fSnattercriTnecedrity  to  ianea 
sumnMDB,  yet  on  an  iiidKcfflKiil  fo  an  oSdice  of  the  aaaie  kind  and 
deme,  there  Would  be  mdiffisrent  proeesSi 

It  may  be  said  that^  oonsequence  will  residt  from  oar  oo»r 
atruction:  that  these  words^or  other  propef  procesa'^witt  be  with- 
out any  iMeful  meaning  if  yon  limit  them  to  process  in  die  natnre 
of 4  sumnKMS  or  a  Mm rr/ocfcfs.  Possibly  tUs  mw  be  die  case.  A 
9emre/acia$  uras  the  usual,  process  in  si»' cases  inE|i8^aDd,nd 
was  very  probably  the  meaning  of  t^  not,  as  I  h*ve  be£ore  maf^ 
oested,  though  uiey  were  carekm  and  incantious  in  prnning  tf» 
We  must  then  uiq|ub«  what  is  the  piMdcal  oonstniction.  Itmm 
have  said  (as  it  b  in  En^^Ad)  that  ^^  when  a  presentment  is  made, 
or  an  indictment  found  of  an  oicnce  not  capital,  a  summmi  or 
vemr€  fadm  Aaold  inue."  Thb  wtndd  hare  dearfy  emrcss<d 
whati  am  confident  was  their  real-mettung.  There  should  be  a 
pardcuiar  degree  of  designation  by  some  words  of  general  de- 
scripdon  so  as  to  mark  the  boundary  between  process  in  cases 
capital  and  cases  beneath  that  degree.  And  the  question  is  whe* 
ther  thb  appear  from  the  practice  of  Virginia.  We  must  resort 
to  the  bw  of  the  state,  as  well  the  common  as  the  statute,  for  the 
application  of  it.  The  practice  b  unquestionably  according  to  our 
construcuon;  and  in  some  cases,  where  it  has  obtained,  the  of- 
fence committed  was  of  such  enormity  as  to  threaten  the  ezis^ 
ence  of  the  government  itself. 

In  die  practice  of  our  own  courts,  as  early  as  the  year  1794, 
many  cases  have  occurred;  one  of  which  (Sincbir's)  b  ezactfy 
like  the  present  and  founded  on  the  same  act  of  congress;  the  deci- 
sion in  which,  anddiat  in  Mundell's  case,  (where  die  question  was 
bail  or  no  bail)  must  be  regarded  as  having  setded  the  practice  in 
Virginia.-  And  thb  practice  is  conformabb  to  the  uniiorm  opinion 
of  aU  those  in  authority,  as  well  on  the  judge's  seat  as  off  it.  It 
has  been  the  opinionof  professional  men  representing  the  justice  of 
the  whole  natuxi  collected  from  great  distances  and  dispersed  si- 
tuations throughout  the  United  Stotcs.  It  has  been  the  sense  of 
all  those  who  Imve  been  selected  to  devise  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence for  the  American  people,  and  of  all  who  have  considered  the 
point  with  attention.  Why  should  the  law  in  colonel  Burr's  case 
be  different  from  what  it  is  in  all  others? 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  point  was  not  made  before,  on  die 

first  commitment  of  colonel  Burr,  and  it  may  be  argued  diat  yoo 

yourself^  sitting  on  the  motion  to  commit,  considered  dnt  a  po^ 

son  chai^ged  with  ambdemftanoc^VaauutSt!^^  ^foidx  vu^griaonment, 
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was  bound  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  and  of  course  liaUe  to 
be  taken  by  a  cafiias.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  question  never 
was  put  to  you.  You  never  heard  it.  Very  proper  reasons  incli- 
ned the  counsel  not  to  put  it;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you 
would  pry  into  it  or  inform  yourself  particularly  on  the  subject 
when  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  relinquishment  of  it  by  the 
counsel. 

Chief  Justice. — I  took  it  for  granted  that  bail  was  requi- 
rable.  I  examined  the  point  though  not  made  by  the  counsel  and 
gave  diat  opinioni  but  still  it  will  not  prevent  me  from  revising  it. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — It  was  deemed  by  those  gendemen  a  question  of 
policy,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  They  found  the  tide  too  strong 
against  them,  the  public  mind  too  much  excited  when  he  was  first 
committed  to  ask  for  his  rights.  The  question  is  not  now  how  the 
public  mind  had  become  inflamed;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  state 
of  it  was  then  such  as  to  render  it  impolitic  in  the  opinion  of  his 
counsel  to  move  that  he  should  be  discharged. 

Colonel  Burr. — My  counsel  considered  it  as  a  question  of  po« 
licy,  that  they  should  not  move  tor  my  discharge  immediately. 
In  submitting  to  give  bail  as  to  the  misdemeanor,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  admit  the  right  to  demand  it;  but  as  a  question  of  policy^ 
I  did,  sir,  consent  that  not  one  word  should  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

Chief  Justice. — It  was  an  opinion  about  which  I  had  no 
doubt.  I  thought  that  bail  was  certainly  demandable;  and  the 
epinion  was  not  contested. 

Mr.  WiCRHAM. — It  will  be  recollected  bv  the  court  that  the 
counsel  for  colonel  Burr  did  not  make  the  point. 

Chief  Justice. — I  considered  the  law  to  be  clear  that  bail 
ought  to  be  required  whenever  imprisonment  is  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment. I  spoke  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  opinion  was 
not  contested;  and  I  concluded  that  it  was  supposed  not  to  be 
Gootestable;  but  I  am  willing  that  the  subject  may  be  now  fully 
examined,  and  to  correct  the  opinion  if  I  find  it  to  be  erroneous. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — My  purpose  was  to  shew  that  as  the  question 
had  not  been  considered  but  passed  sub  silentio^  it  might  now  be 
examined  precisely  as  if  colonel  Burr  had  never  given  bail;  that 
if  it  should  appear  that  he  ought  not  to  be  held  to  give  bail,  he 
should  be  discharged  from  his  recognisance;  and  if  decided 
against  him  that  a  capias  was  the  proper  process,  the  same  eflect 
was  to  be  produced  by  shorter  means,  as  he  was  actually  in 
court. 

BuC  even  if  a  capias  were  the  proper  process  in  case  of  an  ac- 
tual violation  of  the  act  of  congress,  the  circimratances  ought  to 

Voi.  II.  3  0 
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be  comidered  whether  ihe  evidence  wumit  die  ccxiclurioii  dut 
the  accused  rbaiXj  intended  toviohte  thefanr.  Now  we  t 
an  expeditibn  against  Mexico  was  never  intended  but  in  die 
of  a  war  with  Spain;  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  meritori* 
OQ8*  We  have  been  lattrly  approaching  a  British  war*  I  have 
understood  that  some  ships  were  preparing  and  equipping  farwrn 
at  Philadelphia  some  weeks  ago,  in  expectation  of  such  an  event; 
and  that  many  people  calculated  with  as  much  certwity  on  die 
happening  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  persons  who  me- 
ditated an  expediticm  against  Mexico  calculated  on  a  war  widi 
Spain.  War  with  Britiun  might  have  been  as  much  in  the  coo- 
templation  of  the  owners  of  those  ships  ihen^  as  war  with  Spva 
was  certainly  in  the  contempladon  of  the  others  about  Decem- 
ber'1806.  The  indictment,  against  any  person  charged  with  8e^ 
ting  on  ibot  such  an  expedition  against  the  territories  of  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  at  peace,  must. explicidy  charge  a  specific  vi» 
olation  of  that  law;  but  the  accused  may  be  able  to  prove,  by  the 
clearest  evidepce,  that  the  expedition  which  he  meditaled  tm 
only  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  .Mid  the 
country  against  whose  dominions  it  was  intended.  And  thoiq^ 
here  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  prove  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  event  of  such  war,  yet  the  offence  must  be 
proved  against  us,  all  the  evidence  considered,  and  the  guilt  as- 
certained, if  it  existed*  It  would  be  no  offence  whatever  to  set  on 
foot  or  carry  on  such  an  expedition  in  the  event  of  such  war. 
As  in  the  event  of  the  relations  of  peace  between  this  country  aad 
Great  Britain  having  terminated, it  would  have  been  no  violation  of 
the  law  to  fit  and  equip  those  ships — so  the  preparations  charged 
to  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  accused,  having  been  in- 
tended only  for  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain,  were  not  illegal  or 
punishable. 

What  then  is  the  proper  process  to  be  issued  in  a  case  where 
there  is  such  a  probability  of  innocence,  and  where  if  an  oflfcnce 
were  really  committed,  it  was  so  trivial  in  grade?  What  process 
would  issue  in  England  if  there  were  such  a  law?  If  there  be  no 
precedent,  and  you  are  to  make  one  in  colonel  Burros  case,  you 
ought  to  act  with  due  caution.  Will  you  issue  a  capias  against 
him  and  judge  from  the  face  of  the  indictment  that  he  is  gnthy 
instead  of  presuming  him  to  be  innocent  dll  the  contrary  be 
ved?  You  issue  a  capias.  The  individual  is  taken  by  it  and  1( 
in  gaol,  where  he  will  lie  six  months  till,  another  term;  and 
all  he  may  be  innocent.  ¥•  ju  imprison  him  for  the  purpose 
whetl^er  he  should  be  imprisoned  or  not!  You  inflict  punishment 
on  him  therefore  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  deserve  it  or 
not;  and  yet  after  all  he  may  be  entirely  innocent,  or  guilty  only  in 
so  trivial  a  degree  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with  the  punishnieat 
9f  three  hours'  imprisonment  for  it.  I  hope  sir,  that  the  law  iaAe 
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same  to  all:  to  the  poorest  what  it  is  to  the  richest  man  in  the 
community;  and  that  considering  all  the  reasons  which  we  have 
assigned,  the  court  will  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  colonel 
Burr  will  be  entitled  to  those  immunities  which  have  been  con- 
ferred on  others;  and  that  he  will  not  be  kept  in  custody. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  mentioned  some  cases  decided  in  the  general 
court  of  this  commonwealth,  in  which  a  diflfe rent  course  of  prose- 
cution, from  that  now  insisted  on  by  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  had  been  pursued;  and  that  the  uniform  practice  in  that 
court  had  been  to  issue  a  venire  facias^  and  not  a  capias^  against 
any  person  charged  with  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Hat. — I  feel  very  little  solicitude  about  the  result  of  the 
motion  or  about  the  very  singular  manner  obser\'ed  by  gentle- 
men in  commencing  and  carr)*ing  on  this  bold  defence  ^  It  rc- 
qifires  some  little  exertion,"  some  little  selfdenial  and  forbearance, 
to  hear  such  extraordinary'  arguments  (arguments  which  seem  to 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  or  personal  reflection) 
with  patience.  But  I  beg  leave  to  give  gentlemen  notice  that  no- 
thing that  they  can  say  will  have  the  least  effect  on  my  feelings. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  pursue  a  course  which  is  very  un- 
usual: a  course  which  I  never  did  and  never  will  adopt.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  prosecution  willnever  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  discussion  of  collateral  points,  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before 
the  court,  has  (I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  so)  occupied  many 
days,  which  ought  not  have  taken  up  so  many  minutes.  But  I 
will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  in  recounting,  the  time 
which  has  been  lost  in  unnecessary  discussion.  The  question 
now  before  the  court  is,  whe^er  the  accused  is  to  be  discharged 
from  this  prosecution  without  giving  bail.  This  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  question;  and  I  consider  it  as  already  decided,  after 
great  deliberation,  by  what  was  done  by  your  Honour  before,  in 
this  very  case.  The  opinion  which  you  gave  was  perspicuous 
and  clear,  without  anv  contradiction  or  confusion  of  ideas.  Every 
part  was  equally  luminous. 

Should  they  move  to  discharge  him  entirely,  I  will  object  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  treason  alleged  against  him,  in  some  place 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

This  indictment  is  for  preparing  or  providing  the  mean#  of* 
carrying  on  a  military  enterprise  against  the  territories  of  a  pow- 
er with  which  we  are  at  peace.  And  I  consider  the  33d  sec- 
tion of  the  judicial  act  as  proving  most  clearly  that  bail  must  be 
given  in  this  case.  It  provides  ^^  that  for  any  crime  or  offence 
against  the  United  States,  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice  or 
jiidge  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  where  he  may  be 
found,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against  offenders  in 
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auch  state,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  be  arraUl 
and  imprisonedy  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  bcibte 
such  court  of  the  United  States,  as  by  diis  act  has  cognisance  of 
the  ofTence."  Now  what  does  the  act  direa  to  be  done?  When 
any  offence  is  committed  against  the  United  States,  the  ofiendcr 
is  to  be  arrested,  and  then  imprisoned  or  bailed.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  mistake  or  to  prevent  or  elude  the 
operation  of  this  law* 

Mr  Botts  has  obsen'ed  that  the  34th  section  of  this  law  (die 
judicial  act)  makes  a  direct  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  sevend 
states,  and  adopts  them  as  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  cases,  in  die 
courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  criminal  as  dviL  I  think 
there  is  not  the  least  force  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Botts  on  that 
subject;  but  you  will  recollect  the  distinction  stated  by  yourself  in 
the  case  of  Logwood* 

I  thought  the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act,  which  dedares 
that  ^^  the  laws  of  the  several  states  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of 
decision  ib  trials  at  common  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,''  was  intended  to  apply  to  civil  cases,  to  suits  at  common 
law,  contradistinguished  from  cases  in  admiralty  and  equi^* 
My  doubt  was  whether  it  extended  to  criminal  cases;  and  mis  I 
submitted  to  the  court.  I  endeavoured,  when  an  objection  was 
made  to  the  indictment,  to  shew,  among  other  reasons,  that  it 
might  be  maintained  according  to  the  laws  of  this  state,  as  adopt- 
ed by  that  section.  But  though  the  indictment  was  supported  as 
correct  in  principle,  the  court  on  this  point  declared  that  this  sec- 
tion only  extended  to  civil  cases,  and  made  the  very  disdnctioo 
which  is  so  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Botts* 

Mr.  Botts. — I  did  not  mean  to  be  impolite.  In  whatever 
manner  I  may  have  expressed  myself  to  support  what  my  judg- 
ment approved,  I  intended  to  be  polite  and  decorous  to  gende- 
mcn  opposed  to  me. 

iNIr.  Hay — I  beg  leave  to  state  what  is  the  practice  of  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  not  many  laws  of  Virginia  have  any  di- 
rect application  to  this  subject,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  but  i  believe  the  practice  of  this  state  cor- 
responds with  the  exception  or  distinction  I  contended  for. 

When  a  man  is  presented  by  a  grand  jury,  or  a  bill  is  found 
against  him,  a  venire  facias  issues  to  summon  him,  which  is  re- 
turnable to  the  next  court.  And  on  the  return  of  this  summons,  a 
capias  is  awarded  ol  course  against  him  for  not  appearing  to  an- 
swer the  summons;  (and  the  court  may  have  the  power  to  direct 
the  clerk  to  issue  the  capias,  for  good  cause  shewn,  at  anytime). 
But  when  a  man  is  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a 
crime,  he  is  next  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  be  examined  for 
the  commission  of  that  offence,  as  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  any 
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other  misdemeanor  of  that  kind.  He  is  bound  by  the  magis* 
trate  (unless  there  be  no  credible  evidence  agamst  him,  in  which 
case  he  is  discharged)  to  appear  at  t)^e  next  court  in  order  to  be 
examined  and  dealt  with  according  to  law.  If  he  do  not  give  a 
recognisance,  he  is  committed  to  gSK>L  To  speak  correcdy,  he  ii 
not  permitted  to  appear  without  giving  security  and  entering  in- 
to a  recognisance  tnat  he  will  appear  at  the  next  term.  After  he 
18  taken  by  the  capias^  or  appears  pursuant  to  the  recognisance, 
his  trial  takes  place.  On  grounds  of  coovenieQce  and  reason,  I 
ask  you,  where  can  be  the  least  propriety  of  permitting  a  deiend- 
ant  to  appear  without  giving  bail?  If  left  to  himself  he  never  will 
be  tried;  if  he  give  no  bail  he  may  make  his  escape  instandy. 
He  nruist  be  brought  before  the  court,  but  cannot  be  enlarged 
without  giving  baiL 

I  presume  the  court  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  motion  now 
made  ought  not  to  be  sustained;  that  the  accused  will  not  be  sum- 
moned or  permitted  to  appear  to  the  indictment  without  giving 
bail.  Two  other  clauses  ot  the  same  section  confirm  the  opinion 
that  bail  ought  to  be  given  in  all  such  cases:  that  for  any  oiOence 
against  the  United  States,  the  accused  must  be  arrested,  and  not 
merely  summoned.  ^  Upon  all  arrests  incriminal  cases,  bail  shall  be 
admitted,  except  where  the  punishment  may  be  death;"  &c.  *^  and 
if  a  person  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  or  a  judge 
of  ttie  district  court,  for  an  oflfence  not  punishable  with  death,  shall 
afterwards  procure  bail,  and  there  be  no  judge  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  to  take  the  same,  it  may  be  taken  by  any 
judge  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  law  of  such  state."  It 
wouJd  be  strange  and  inconsistent  that  the  party  accused  should 
be  required  to  give  bail  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  after  he 
did  appear  that  he  should  be  discharged  without  bail,  before  he 
had  trial. 

Here  a  long  and  desultory  debate  took  place. 

Mr.  WiCKH  AM  thought  the  words  of  the  act  of  congress  con- 
clusive as  to  this  question,  that  ^  the  offender  may  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  or  bailed,"  but  how?  *^  Agreeabiy  to  the  usual 
modes  of  process  against  offenders  in  such  state;^  that  though  the 
punbhment  was  provided  by  the  act  of  congress,  yet  die  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states;  and 
if  the  laws  of  the  state  do  not  aUow  an  arrest  at  all,  then  they  do 
not  admit  an  arrest  in  this  case;  that  it  was  confined  to  the  usual 
process  in  the  sute;  that  the  gendemen  for  the  prosecution  con- 
standy  declaimed  against  the  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  unne- 
cessary discussion:  but  he  took  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  remarks 
of  that  sort  were  as'litde  applicable  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Botts,  as  to 
any  gentleman;  he  would  neither  except  himseljf  nor  any  gende- 
man  on  the  other  side;  that  all  he  had  said  was  in  an  investigatioB 
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uf  kfld  pnn^ilca  directed  to  the  undentandipg  irf  Ac  OMiit; 
dial  me  sendeimii  hid  ukedirtietfaerdiit  proeecatioii  were  ever 
to  be  ended.  If,  t^Mr.  l/fpcUiamfihatquestxmhadcaiiiefimii 
my  cUenty  it  would  have  been  natural  and  properi  and  I  wonder 
dwthe  <Ud  notputit  to  the  genttemen concerned  in. the  praseoi- 
tion;  for  according  to  their  mode  of  conducting  it,tfae  life  of  a  maa 
woddbe  intuflident  to  terminate  it.  Accordmg  todic  srincqplet 
wUch  the  gendemen  on  the  other  aide  have  advanced,  and  the 
seal  and  peneverance  which  they  have  displayed,  an  handred 
yean  might  be  employed  in  it 

After  reverdng  to  the  subject  of  die  proceediiiffa,  and  avcrw 
ring  dial:  they  oli|^  to  conform  to  the  state  lawa,  Btr.  Wickham 
asked,  whedier  80  great  a  right  aadiatof  personal  liberty  were  to 
be  taken  aw^F  by  implication.  He  said  thaf  a  hw-whtch  impoaed 
Ug^  penalties  ought  to  be  taken  stricdy;  and,  if  the  words  wodd 
bonr  diat  constnictifm,  it  must  be  expounded  favourably  Co  dM 
dtizen;  that  if  diey  did  not  fellow  the  laws  of  a  narticolar  stale, 
diey  would  not  resort  to  die  eommon  law,  aa  Mr.  Hay  wonU 
reaoKly  admi^  and,  dieiefere,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  mo* 
ceecfing,  whenever  the  act  of  congress  was  nlent,  the  lawa  of  Vav 
gima  most  govern;  diatdiey  were  in  fact  the  laws  of  tMs  court 

Mr.  Hat  insisted  that  in  cases  of  flagrant  enormity  a  vtmre 
Jacias  should  not  issue,  but  a  capias  to  bring  the  offender  hcfort 
die  court;  that  whether  the  process  were  made  returnable  imme- 
diately or  at  the  next  court,  whether  a  venire  Jacias  or  a  cafias 
issued,  let  the  party  come  before  the  court  when  or  how  he 
would,  he  must  give  bail. 

Mr.  Wickham  denied  the  law  to  be  so.  He  considered  it  as 
perfecdy  clear,  that  wherever  the  practice  had  been  to  issue  a 
ventre  facias^  it  had  been  equally  the  practice  for  the  accused  to 
appear  by  attorney.  He  recollected  no  instance  where  the  paity 
brought  before  the  court  by  a  venire  facias  had  given  baiL  And 
if  there  were  such  a  precedent  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  he  begged 
that  it  might  be  produced.  There  had  been  several  cases  in  this 
court,  in  all  of  which  a  venire  facias  had  issued,  and  the  parties 
appeared  without  giving  baiL  What,  said  he,  is  a  vemrefadas? 
A  summons.  Does  the  officer  take  him  into  custody  and  impri- 
son him?  He  does  not.  He  only  serves  the  summons,  and  the  par- 
ty appears;  or,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  subjects  himself  to  a  ca^as^ 
in  the  second  instance. 

Mr.  Hat  stated  the  practice  to  be  otherwise;  that  in  the 
counties  the  magistrates  issued  their  warrants  to  apprehend  per- 
sons charged  with  great  or  enormous  misdemeanors;  that  the 
warrant  required  the  officer  to  bring  the  offenders  befere  the 
magistrate  issuing  it,  or  some  other;  and  on  the  appearance  of 
any  such  offender  before  titVvei  m%i^%tsaite^  he  was  compdied  te 
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nier  into  a  recognisance  to  appear  nt  the  next  court  and  abide 
y  its  decision;  and  if  he  refused  to  give  b&il,  he  would  he  com- 
littcd.  II  he  appcare<l,  and  wus  not  tried  al  the  next  court,  he 
iu»l  enter  into  a  further  recogiiiaauce,  or  be  committed.  Mr. 
ItLy  appealed  to  the  court,  whether  this  were  not  the  tnvarutble 
practice  in  the  countr)-. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  said  that  there  was  no  instance  of  such  pi 
lice  in  the  superior  couns;  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  say^ 
positively,  how  they  proceeded  in  the  inferior  courts,  because  he 
was  not  very  conversant  in  their  practice;  but  he  could  safely  any, 
that  the  gentleman  had  neither  explained  the  reason  nor  extent  of 
(hi»  practice;  that  he  knew  that  the  most  common  cases  were 
breaches  of  the  peace;  that  the  paity  accused  generally  entered  in- 
to a  recognisance  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  mean  time  and  to  appear 
at  the  next  county  court,  and  if  the  court  on  hearing  the  evidence 
judged  it  proper,  he  was  ordered  to  give  a  new  reco^isancc  for 
keeping  the  peace;  that  this  was  in  all  humun  probability  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  practice  in  those  courts;  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  any  other  cases  than  those  of  violations  of  the  public  peace, 
the  preservation  of  which  was  so  essential  to  the  public  fclicit,r; 
that  the  magistrates  were  not  perfectly  conusant  of  the  law; 
but  if  such  a  usage  had  prevailed,  without  the  sanction  of  a  deli- 
berate decision  of  a  superior  court,  this  court  would  not  consider 

:ir  bound  by  it,  but  vary  the  course  of  proccedmg;  that  if  thu 
practice  had  been  continued  for  20  years,  it  ought  not,  all  cir- 
cumstances duly  considered,  to  be  much  respected;  that  there 
^Xisied  no  fair  means  of  reviewing  it;  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
fnred  to  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  the  tribunal  of  the 
dernier  resort  in  this  state,  in  which  he  had  himself  a  consider- 
inding  for  a  number  of  years;  that  the  question  had  been 
mccDtly  argued  in  that  court,  whether  it  had  appellate  jurisdic- 
*  in  IQ  criminal   cases.    Its  own  practice  was  referred  to;  and 

said  that  the  point  had  never  been  considered;  and  it  deter- 
mioed  tt  had  no  jurisdiction.  He  apprehended  that  it  was  not 
improper  to  state  the  motives  of  colonel  Burr's  counsel  in  submit- 
6og  before  to  give  bail  as  to  the  misdemeaitor.  Colonel  Burr 
"*■  I  object  to  it;  but  his  counsel  thought  that  such  was  the  infa- 

ition  uf  the  public  mind,  and  so  violent  the  prejudices  against 
la.  tliat  with,  or  without  process,  he  would  have  been  taken 
kI  transported  to  some  other  place  if  released  here.  He  there- 
fore gave  bail  as  lo  tlic  misdemeanor,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  court.  The  idea  of  his  counsel  wa« 
^ir  o»0  exclusively. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  when  he  mentioned  the  difficult 

of  entering  into  au  examination  of  evidence,  at  the  ittftancc  of 
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to  be  acBt  teSKcotiicky  cr  tcmie  other  ttatet  h  ifit  on  a  aup 
tibat  he  wis  actuilly  confined  to  newer  far  the  miedemeanor  in 
iSm.  court,  and  diet  thoee  comod  had  a  rq^t  to  elect  Ae  place 
to  wUch  l^  shoakt  be  sent,  and  to  dismiss  die  proaecutioBMt^ 
if  the¥  prefeiTed  to  send  him  to  another  state.  Bat  die  pnos- 
dentsm  tUs  court,  which  had  been  quoted,  differed  from  his  idea 
of  the  effect  of  the  act  of  congress  relative  to  process  in  crimoMi 
prosecutions.  The  subject  required  considerationi  and  he  would 
decide  according  to  m  result  of  his  reflections. 

Mr.  Borrs  observed,  that  he  had  read  a  considerable  number 
of  audumties  to  die  couit  in  support  of  lus  argument  to  shew 
that  a  summons  Was  die  proper  process;  but  that  Mr.  Hav  had 
ndther  anslvered  Us  audiorities  nor  arguments;  diat  hb  sdenoe 
nught  indeed  be  taken  as  a  mortifying  contempt  of  the  gende* 
man,  had  he  not  sometimes  interrupted  him;  that  had  be  not 
honoured  him  with  the  interruptions,  and  occasionally  manifiesled 
uneamess,  he  ntight  have  concluded  that  die  gentleman  diought 
dut  hu  arguments  deserved  no  notice;  but  that  sudi  conduct,  of 
Itself,  induced  him  to  think  tiiat  there  was  some  weight  in  hii 
ai^gument;  diat  unquestionably,  ^t  part,  wluch  was  fiounded  on 
the  decision  of  judge  Iredell,  could  not  be  answered. 

Mr.  Botts  then  made  some  very  facetious  remarks  on  thesn- 
thority  of  county  court  magistrates,  which  Mr.  Hay  had  called  to 
his  aid;  and  on  some  ludicrous  mistakes  committed  by  some  of 
tiiem,  in  the  course  of  their  judicial  conduct.  He  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of  different  magistrates  in  different  parts  of  the  country  varied 
much,  and  however  meritorious  their  conduct,  or  upright  their  in- 
tentions, (and  he  acknowledged  that  a  great  proportion  of  them 
^  were  very  respectable)  their  necessarily  limited  information  must 
prevent  meir  decisions  from  being  considered  as  authority;  that 
colonel  Burr^had  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  not  from  the  au- 
thoriqr  of  the  magistrates,  but  from  the  violence  and  turbulence 
of  the  mob;  that  this  induced  the  submission  to  give  bail  contra* 
ry  to  the  conviction  of  the  accused;  that  it  was  not  demandable 
of  right. 

Mr.  Botts  then  recapitulated  all  the  circumstances  of  what  he 
deemed  *^  the  history  of  colonel  Burr's  sufferings,  from  his  first 
illegal  seizure  and  transportation  till  the  termination  of  his  close 
confinement  in  gaol,  after  a  true  bill  had  been  found  against  him 
by  improper  means,  and  the  mistake  of  the  grand  jury  with  res- 
pect to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court."  He  concluded,  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  court  would  decide  in  favour  of  die  pro- 
cess that  conduces  to  the  preservation,,  not  to  the  depression  of 
liberty. 

The  Chief  Justice  sidd  that  the  opinion  which  he  had^gifen 
Op  die  impropriety  of  hearing  evidence  to  support  the  motion  is 
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Gommit,  while  the  indictments  for  the  qiiademeanor  were  depencL- 
ing,  was  predic^d  on  the  belief,  that  they  were  confined  by  the 
process  of  this%ourt.  He  thought  that  a  capias  ought  to  have 
issued,  but  had  not  fuiii/  considered  the  question;  that  his  own 
impression  was  direcdy  against  those  decisions  which  were  re- 
lied on  by  Mr.  Botts;  but  he  would  consider  the  point,  and  if 
.he  should  conclude  that  he  was  bound  by  those  precedents,  he 
would  decide  in  conformity  to  them. 

Mr.  Hat  inquired,  where  the  propriety  could  be  of  issuing  a 
process  to  bring  into  court  a  person  who  was  at  this  very  mo- 
ment in  custody  before  the  court. 

.  The  CniFF  Justice  said,  that  if  a  capias  should  be  determin- 
ed to  be  the  proper  process,  he  should  consider  the  situation  of* 
the  party,  ana  direct  that  he  should  not  be  discharged  till  the 
cause  was  finally  decide'd.  If  a  capias  should  be  considered  not 
to  \>e  the  proper  process,  a  venire  facias  must  be  awarded.  There 
was  another  consideration:  if  a  venire /betas  issued,  it  would  in- 
volve the  right  to  a  continuance  of  the  cause  till  another  term. 
He  would  coo^sider  that  with  the  principal  question.  « 

The  court  took  time  to  consider;  apd  adjourned  till  to-mor* 
row.'- 

Thursday,  September  S,  1807. 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  following  opinion  of  the 
k  court  on  the  proper  process  to  bring  AaroQ  Burr   before  tllie 
court  to  answer  the  indictment  for  the  misdemeanor. 

The  question  now  before  the  court  is  whether  bail  be  demand- 
able  from  a  person  actually  in  custody,  against  whom  an  indictr 
ment  for  a  misdemeanor  has  been  found  by  a'erand  jury*.  As 
conducing  directly  to  a  decision  of  this  point,  tne  question  has 
been  discussed  whether  a  summons  or  a  capias  would  be  the  pro- 
per process  to  bring  the  accused  in  to  answer  the  indictment,  if, 
m  point  of  fact,  he  were  not  before  the  court. 

It  seems  to  be  the  established  practice  of  Virginia  in  such  ca- 
ses to  issue  a  summons  in  the  first  instance;  and  if  by  any  act  of 
congress  the  laws  of  the  several  sutes  be  adopted  as  the  rules  by 
which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  governed  in  cri- 
minal prosecutions,  the  question  is  at  an  end;  for  I  should  admit 
die  settled  practice  of  the  state  courts  as  the  sound  construction  of 
die  sute  law  tmder  which  that  practice  has  prevailed. 

The  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act,  it  is  contended,  has  mftde 
this  adoption. 

The  words  of  that  section  are  ^^  tha|  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  except  where  the  constitution,  treaties  or  statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  reQKtdi-  * 

Vol..  II.  ap 
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ed  as  ndes  of  deciaioD  in  paiu  «t  commoQ  I«w  ia  the  coliiti  of 
die  United  8tMet,m  cam  where  diey  eppfy**' . 
It  nuglrt  certaidy  be  weU 'doubted  whether  tlM 
.  fhould  be  construed  to  extend  to  ad  the  proceecfing»  fn  m  case 
where  a  reference  can  be  made  to  the  state  laws  for  a  nde  of  do*, 
ctsiao  at  the  trials)  can  comprehend  a  case  where,  al  the  tnal  in 
cfakfy  no  such  reference  can  be  made.  Now  in  criminal  cases  die 
kws  of  the  United  Sutes  constitute  the  sole  rule  of  dedsion;  and 
no  man  can  be  condemned  or  prosecuted  in  die  federal  ooiuts  on 
a  state  hw*  The  hiws  of  the  several  states  therefore  cannot  be 
regarded  as  rules  af  decision  in  trials  for  offences  against  die 
United  States.  It  would  seem  to  me  too  that  the  technical  tern, 
<*  triab  at  common  law,**  used  in  the  sectioDi  is  not  correctly  q>- 
^icaUc  to  posecutions  for  crimes.  I  have  always  ooncmed 
them  tobe,  m  this  section,  applied  toeivil  suits,  as  cootradistiiK 

eished  from  criminal  prosecutions,  as  wdlas  to  suits  atoommon 
r  as  contradistinguished  from  Aooe  which  come  before  the 
aourt  sitting  as  a  court  of  tt^uity  or  admiodi^. 

The  provision  of  this  section  would  seem  to  be  inapplicable  to 
origimu  process,  for  another  reason.  The  case  is  otherwise  provi* 
ded  for  by  an  act  of  congress.  The  14th  section  of  the  judicial 
act  empowers  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ^^  to  issue  all  writs 
.  not  specially  provided  for  by  statute,  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  agreeable  to 
the  principles  and  usages  of  law." 

This  section  seems  to  me  to  give  this  court  power  to  devise 
die  process  for  bringing  any  person  before  it  who  has  committed 
an  offence  of  which  it  has  cognisance,  and  not  to  refer  it  to  the 
state  law  for  that  pro^ss.  The  limitation  on  this  power  is,  diat 
the  process  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law.  By  which  I  understand  those  general  principles  and  those 
•  general  usages  which  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  leffislative  ads 
of  any  particular  state,  but  in  that  generally  recognised  and  long 
establisned  law,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  laws  of  eveiy 
state. 

Upon  general  principles  of  law  it  would  seem  to  me  diat  insO 
cases  where  the  judgment  is  to  affect  the  person,  the 
ought  to  be  held  subject  to  that  judgment.  Thus  in  civil 
where  the  body  may  be  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  the  judg> 
ment,  bail  may  be  demanded.  If  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  be  sup> 
ported  by  very  strong  probability,  as  in  debt  upon  a  specialty,  btti 
IS  demandable  without  the  fnteryention  of  a  judge*  If  there  be  no 
^ch  clear  evidence  of  the  debt,  bail  b  often  required  upon  the  af« 
fidavit  of  the  party.  Now,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  civil  suits 
to  criminal  prosecutions,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable,  where 
there  is  such  evidence  as  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand  jury,  to 
Me  such  process  as  wVH  VioVd  xhft  person  of  the  accuaed  wnlpi 
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the  power  of  the  court,  or  furnish  security  that  the  person  will  bt 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Yet  the  course  of  the  common  Uw  appears  originally  to  have 
been  otherwiscf  It  appears  from  Hawkina  that  the  practice  of 
the  English  courts  was  to  issue  a  venire  /betas  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor.  This  practice  how- 
ever is  stated  by  Bhckstone  to  have  been  changed.  He  says,  {yoL 
4f.  p»  31 9.)  ^^  and  so  in  the  case  of  misdemeanors,  it  is  now  the 
>usual  practice  for  any  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon 
certificate  of  an  indictment  found,  to  award  a  writ  of  capias  im- 
mediately, in  order  to  bring  in  the  defendant.'^ 

It  is  then  the  English  construction  of  the  common  law,  that  aU 
though  in  the  inferior  courts  the  ventre  facias  might  be  the  usual 
course,  and  although  it  had  prevailed,  yet  that  a  judge  of  the 
kin^s  bench  might  issue  .  a  capias  in  the  first  instance. 

This  subject  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure governed  by  the  33d  section  of  the  judicial  act.  That  section 
provides^  that  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United  States, 
the  offender  may,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against 
offenders  in  that  state  where  he  is  found,  be  arrested  and  impri- 
soned or  bailed  as  the  case  mav  be. 

This  act  contemplates  an  arrest,  not  a  summons;  and  this  ar- 
rest is  to  be,  not  solely  for  offtfnces  for  which  the  state  laws  autho- 
rize an  arrest,  but,  ^^  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United 
States.''  I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  the  state  law  re- 
specting the  mode  of  process  as  overruling  the  preceding  gene- 
ral words  and  limiting  the  power  of  arrest  to  cases  in  which  ac- 
cording to  the  state  laws  a  person  might  be  arrested,  but  simply 
as  prescribing  the  mode  to  be  pursued.  Wherever  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  an  offender  is  to  be  arrested,  the  process  of 
arresl  employed  in  the  state  shall  be  pursued;  but  an  arrest  is  po- 
sitively enjoined  for  any  offence  against  the  United  States.  This 
construction  is  confirmt:d  by  the  succeeding  words:  the  offender 
shall  be  imprisoned  or  bailed  as  the  case  may  be.  There  exists 
no  power  tp  direct  the  offender,  or  to  bind  him  without  bail,  to  ap- 

Car  before  the  court;  which  would  certainly  have  been  allowed 
d  the  act  contemplated  a  proceeding  in  such  a  case  which 
should  leave  die  person  at  large  without  security.  But  he  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  imprisoned  or  bailed  as  the  case  may  be. 

'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  section  it  is  enacted  ^  that 
upon  all  arrests  in  criminal  cases  bail  shall  be  admitted,  except 
wnere  the  punishment  may  be  death." 

There  is  no  provision  for  leaving  the  person  at  larse  without 
bail;  and  I  have  ever  construed  this  sectidik  to  impose  it  as  a  duty 
on  die  magistraie  who  proceeds  against  any  offender  against  the 
United  Sutes  to  commit  or  bail  him.  I  perceive  in  the  law  no 
other  course  to  be  pursued. 
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Tbh  sectkm,  it  it  true,  does  not  reqieel;  the  |aocetft  i^pM  m 
indictment.  Bnttheiaw  woaU  be  incoaaiMent  with  itidf  if  iftie> 

3 aired  a  magiatrate  to  arrest  for  any  ofiehce  against  die  United 
tatea^f  it  cfmnnanded  him  on  every  arrest  to  commit  or  to  haO, 
and  yet  refused  a  ta^$  and  pemutted  the  same  oflfender  to  |P 
nt  Utfge,  soBOoaas  an  indictment  was  fomid  against  him.  Has 
secdon  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  entided  to  great  hifiueiioe 
in  determining  the  court  on  the  mode  of  exerdsmg  the  power 
given  by  die  14th  section  in  rebtion  to  process. 

On  die  impeachment  which  has  been  mendooed,  thi»  point 
was  pardcuhirly  committed  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  faiw  upon  k 
was  folly  demonstrated  by  him. 

'  The  only  dificulty  I  ever  felt  on  diis  question  was  produced 
by  the  former  decision  of  judge  IredelL  If  th^state  practice,  on 
this  subject  had  been  adop^  I  should  have  held  ^myself  bound 
by  that  adopdon.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  state  prmcdde  as 
adopted.  MundeD's  case  was  a  civil  suit;  and  the  decimm  was 
diat  die  state  rule  respecting  bail  in  civil  actions  must  prevd* 
Sindait's  case  was  indeed  a  case  similar  to  this;  and  in  Smdaii^ 
casea  ofiiirr/!Km»  was  issued*  But  I  am'  informed  by  the  ckifc 
that  tlus  was  his  act  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney,  not  the  act  of 
die  court.  The  point  was  not  brought  before  die  court. 

In  Callender's  case,  a  capias^  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
bench  warrant  was  issued.  This  was  the  act  of  the  court;  bat, 
not  having  been  an  act  on  argument,  or  with  a  view  of  the  whole 
law  of  the  case  and  of  former  decisions,  I  should  not  have  comi- 
dered  it  as  overruling  those  decisions  if  such  existed.  Butdiere 
has  been  no  decision  expressly  adopting  the  state  practice;  and 
the  decision  in  Callender's  case  appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 

I  think  the  capias  the  more  proper  process.  It  is  conformahk 
to  the  practice  of  England  at  the  time  of  our  revolution,  »k1  is, 
I  think,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  33d  section  of  die  jik 
dicial  act.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  it. 

To  issue  the  capias  to  take  into  custody  a  person  actually  in 
custody  would  be  an  idle  ceremony.  In  such  a  case  the  order  of 
the  court  very  properly  supplies  the  place  of  a  capiaa.  The  osij 
diflference  between  proceeding  by  capias'^nd  by  order,  winch  I 
can  perceive,  would  be  produced  by  making  the  writ  retumahfe 
to  the  next  term. 

As  soon  as  this  opinion  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Hat  said  that 
he  would  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  indictment  for  the  misde- 
meanor. 

.  Chief  Justice^t— The  issue,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  made  up. 

Mr.  Burr.— -A  letter  has  been  demanded  of  the  presideiit  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  often  proqiised  but  not  jrct 
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produced.  I  wish  to  know  whether  that  letter  be  in  court,  aod 
whether  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  derk. 

Mr.  Hat, — I  have  not  seen  the  letter  though  I  have  most 
minutely  searched  for  it  among  my  papers.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  be  among  them;  but  I  presume  that  a  copy  of  it  verifi- 
ed by  affidavit  would  do;  and  that  the  production  of  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  the  trial.  This  copy  is  ready  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Burr. — ^The  president  said  that  he  had  means  to  have 
access  to  that  letter,  and  promised  that  it  should  be  produced.  It 
is  strange,  after  this,  that  it  is  not  here.  I  am  not  disposed  to  ad- 
mit a  copy. 

Mr.  Martin. — It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  the  attorney 
general  has  been  at  Washington  since  applicadon  was  made  for 
this  letter. 

Mr.  Hat. — I  wrote  for  it  to  Mr.  Rodney  the  attorney  general, 
and  he  has  sent  me  a  large  bundle  of  papers.  It  is  proballe  that 
he  has  sent  it  among  them,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it 
after  a  very  minute  search.  General  Wilkinson  has  a  copy  of  it 
verified  on  oath. 

Cbief  Justice. — Unless  the  loss  of  the  original  be  proved,  a 
copy  cannot  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Burr  then  observed  that  he  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  the  subject  of  bail,  as  he  understood  fW>m  die  opi- 
nion of  the  court  just  delivered  that  bail  was  demanded;  that  cir- 
cumstances had  coniuderably  varied  since  bail  had  been  first  de- 
manded of  him,  and  some  of  them  ought  to  induce  a  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  the  bail;  that  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  se- 
veral claims  against  him;  and  he  bad  incurred  great  expenses; 
that  he  was  not  able  to  give  bail  in  as  large  a  sum  as  he  had 
given  at  first;  that  his  ability  being  lessened,  the  same  sum  would 
be  now  tauch  more  oppressive  than  it  had  been  then;  that  it  ouffht 
to  be  recollected  (hat  die  indictment  for  treason  had  foiled;  mat 
he  thought  that,  adl  the  circumstances  considered,  half  the  sum 
required  of  him  at  first  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Mr.  BoTTS. — The  court  has  overruled  us,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  acquiesce.  I  suppose  that  in  this  country  the  only  mode  of  es- 
tablishing a  criterion  to  regulate  the  amotmt  of  bsdl  to  be  taken 
from  any  individual  is  by  looking  at  the  state  of  his  property.  A 
roan  of  no  property  ought  not  to  be  required  to  give  b^l  in  a 
larg^  sum  of  money.  The  court  has  always  inquired  into  the 
amount  of  the  estate  of  the  party  accused.  In  ukbg  recognisances 
for  breaches  of  the  peace,  the  court  always^inquires  what  the 
accused  is  worth,  and  makes  him  give  securi^  accordingly.  Colo- 
nel Burros  circumstances  are  well  known;  and  I  should  apprehend 
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ihal  a  vdy  tmiB  iom  wiwJtt  be  accepted  1^       cpurt 
nooe  hit  mcquitdi  has  tikenpfano  firom  the  jdmige  of  treuoiu 

Mr.  Hat  diflered  in  opinion  fiom  the  coontd  of  die  accuicd 
inooeremct  He  had  be«n  acquitted  from  die  diarge  of  trttioa 
but  not  after  a  fbU  examination  of  die  endcnce.  The  fereatei  part 
of  Ae  moat  intercadng  evidence  had  been  easckided.  The  charge 
of  treann  oug^to  be  ftiliy  investigated  somewhere:  in  Kentoc- 
kjr,  Tennessee,  the  Mississip|ri  territorjr,  or  some  other  state  or 
aerritoiy*  He  wished  the  person  of  die  aocnsed  to  be  secured 
.  tin  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  moving  for  his  commit 
ment;  which  he  would  do  as  soon  as  die  trial  for  the  misdemeanor 
would  permit  hinu 

Mt.  WiCKHAiK  thought  the  bml  at  first  taken  was  enormous, 
oonsadering  cokmd  Bun's  Mtuadon;  that  it  ought  to^  be  taken  in  a 
much  snuuler  sum  and  not  in  reference  to  a  fiiture  motion  ts 
omnmiks  diat  cdonel  Burr  had  been  already  tried  and  acqoitled. 
And  he  asked  what  was  the  evidence  against  himit  Notlumg  tfan 
was  done  in  Virpimu 

Mr.  BoTTS  hoped  diat  when  the  sfilgect  of  the  motion  caase 
before  die  court,  it  would  see  in  it  an  attempt  most  slarauog 

and  dangerous  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  which  if  not  oppo- 
sed would  crush  them,  their  liberties  and  rights,  though  at  diistiine 
very  litde  need  be  said  about  it  He  said  it  would  be  the  ground 
of  discussion  when  the  motion  should  be  actually  made,  Tas  the 
only  question  now  was  as  to  the  quantum  of  the  bail);  that  uie  go- 
vernment widi  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  drcumstanccs  had  se- 
lected a  particular  place  for  the  trial  of  colonel  Burr,  and  were 
bound  by  it;  that  from  the  success  of  that  trial,  the  court  couM 
judge  of  the  offence  which  was  then  charged;  that  widi  respect  to 
the  offence,  siud  to  have  been  committed  in  Kentucky,  the  charge 
was  contradicted  \j  gentlemen  of  respectability.  And  another 
circumstance  ought  to  be  recollected:  mqucsts  had  been  held 
concerning  diese  acts  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  we  know 
the  result. 

Chief  Justice. — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  consider 
die  question  of  treason  on  the  subject  of  taking  bail  in  the  esse 
of  die  misdemeanor  so  as  to  demand  a  greater  or  smaller  sum. 
I  did  not  on  the  first  examination  take  into  consideration  ai^ 
charge  that  might  be  made  hereafter;  nor  shall  I  now  have  refiet^ 
ence  to  any  future  charge.  I  always  thought,  and  still  think,  the 
former  bail  a  very  high  sum.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  diatto 
bind  a  man  in  six  times  the  sum  that  he  could  bylaw  be  fined  (br 
that  offence  was  subjectbg  him  to  give  veiy  high  bail;  especisBjr 
in  a  country  whose  constitution  says  that  excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  exacted;  but  I  was  disposed  to  make  it  as  hig^  aa  I  could  re- 
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inncile  Co  my  own  ideas  of  propriety.  But  a  difierence  has  siqcc 
neturrcd  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  person  indicted. 
Claiais  of  a  civil  nature  have  come  agninst  him  which  hsve  nc- 
ressaiily  increased  the  difficuliy  of  his  procuring  bail  in  this  case. 
However  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground.  I  think  the  original  sum 
required  was  verj'  high;  and  that  probaWy  one  half  of  it  would  be 
more  correct.  I  shall  therefore  be  contented  with  ball  in  the  lum 
at  bvc  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Wirt  submitted  to  the  court  whether  this  wotild  not  ob- 
struct or  eniangle  the  proceedings  for  a  higher  offence;  that  it  had 
been  nnnounced  to  the  court  that  a  motion  would  be  made  to 
commit  the  accused  for  high  treason  in  another  state.  It  might  be 
urged  that  he  was  so  entangled  that  no  motion  could  be  made  to 
commit  him.  He  begged  the  court  to  consider  whether  taking 
bail  would  prevent  the  motion  from  being  made. 

Mr.  Burr. — I  ir>i3t  the  court  wi41not  proceed  by  anticipation 
of  3  motion  not  yet  made. 

Chilf  Justice. — The  motion  to  send  him  to  another  state 
might  be  made  immediately  if  there  were  not  depending  in  court 
an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  which  retains  the  person  of  the 
prisoner  in  this  court  until  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  due  course 
of  law.  He  is  here  to  abide  the  judgment  ol  the  court.  It  is  there* 
fore  out  of  the  power  ol  the  c^urt  to  send  him  to  another  district 
to  be  tried  fur  another  ofTcnce  while  he  is  held  by  recognisance  lc» 
answer  this  indictment.  The  gendemen  can  make  the  motion  to 
remove  him  when  they  think  proper  by  getting  rid  of  the  mis- 
demeanor. 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  suppose  that  the  removal  itself  would  be  an 
tKCnereter  of  the  bail,  as  it  would  take  him  from  custody  here* 

Chief  Justice. — The  court  wishes  not  to  commit  itself  b^ 
prematurely  expressing  its  opinion.  But  as  the  accused  is  in  le*, 
gal  custody  and  actual  confinement  under  the  prosecution  fi  _ 
tbc  n^isdcmeanor,  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  court  can  release 

jrtr.WiRT  begged  pardon  of  the  court  for  speaking  so  often — 
]|hougb  recognisances  in  cases  of  misdcmcaour  might  with 
inOprtcty  be  taken  in  small  sums  of  money  and  the  parlies  per- 
nittcd  to  go  at  large,  yet  when  persons  were  charged  with  enor- 
mous crimes,  as  treason,  murder  or  felony,  it  would  be  very  im* 
proper  lo  bail  thcni  in  so  small  a  sum  as  6ve  thousand  dollars.  It 
might  be  a  leinpiaiion  to  a  person  accused  to  make  his  escape 
Iroin  such  a  situation. 

CuiEr  Jusricr.. — Those  who  prosecute  have  the  choice  of 
iking  the  motion  to  commit  him  for  a  greater  crime  by  discon-l 
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tintn&g  the  protecotioo  tar  die  miademefliar  or  of  peneveriag 
IB  die  latter;  ifhe  be  retained,  die  pencm  oftlieacciiaediiioitbe 

subject  to  t^  ofniiiOD  of  the  court. 

• 

Mr.  Wirt.— Though  I  cannot  flatter  niTBclf  that  107  ai|Hih 
menta  ykSl  bdnne  this  court  to  alter  its  opinion,  3^  I  shouldbe 
1^  if  it  would  not  make  up  its  mind  too  soon.  Sup(xise  the  pri> 
soner,  not  discharged  from  his  recognisance  for  the  inisdemeaDOi^ 
*  goes  into  another  district  and  commits  treason  or  i|iurder,andk 
IS  announced  totte  judge  before  whom  he  is  brought  far  txU  ffatb 
lie  is  bound  by  recognisance  to  appear  to  be  tried  here  far  abam 
misdemeanor,  will  any  body  say  that  he  would  diadiarge  Biai 
from  prosecution  for  a  crime  of  such  enormous  nsagpailade, 
nserely  that  he  might  be  trsnsmitted  and  tried  for  this  suhutdiMlr 
pflence? 

Mr.  Burr.— Let  him  state  a  case  where  there  is  but  a  no|^ 
act  charged:  suppose  it  to  be  levying  war  or  any  other  act  wasfe* 
ever,  which*  it  has  ever  been  attempted  to  convert  nto  two 
crimes.  The  government,  with  a  foU  knowledge  of  the  fiKlBi 
having  chosen  to  charge  it  as  die  crime  of  treason^  and  hatiag 
selected  the  spot  for  its  commission,  are  precluded  from  al- 
leging now  (after  the  charge  of  treason  has  been  tried,)  thst 
it  was  anotner  crime.  How  can  two  indictments  grow  out 
of  one  and  the  same  act?  It  is  a  thing  without  eample. 
In  England  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  such  an  at- 
tempt; and  the  court  laid  its  hands  on  it,  and  the  piosecutien 
was  dismissed.  Is  an  act  or  a  supposed  crime  to  be  cut  up  into 
halves  or  quarters  or  tenths,  so  as  to  authorize  as  many  prose* 
cutions  as  malice  may  suggest?  Am  I  to  be  pursued  from  puce  to 
place,  from  district  to  district,  for  the  same  act?  Or,  are  we  to 
find,  after  d7,  that  we  have  fewer  privileges  in  the  United  States 
than  the  people  have  in  Great  Britain?  According  to  their  doe- 
trine,  I  know  no  bounds  to  prosecutions,  but  the  disdietion  of 
the  attorney  for  the  district.  Has  the  attorney  this  advantage 
over  the  people  of  America,  that  he  can  prosecute  as  often  as  be 
pleases  for  one  and  the'^same  supposed  offence?  If  it  be  true  dut 
crimes  have  been  committed,  they  ought  to  be  inquired  into  and 
punished,  accordbg  to  the  constitution  in  that  district  onljr, 
where  they  have  been  committed.  If  the  attorney  do  not  diooie 
to  proceed  further  with  the  charges,  he  oug^ttoentera  noUefr^ 
aequi;  but  it  is  oppressive,  and  without  example^tocarrj^  on  set* 
eral  prosecutions  for  the  same  act. 

Mr.  Martin. — ^The  question  is  not  distinctly  stated.  It  ii 
not,  whether  a  person  against  whom  there  are  twothargeS)  one 
for  a  great  crime,  and  anothef  for  a  misdemeanor,  can  lie  &» 
charged  from  the  more  heinous,  except  by  due  course  of  hv; 
but  it  is  this,  wVie^tx  aa  the  accused  stands  indicted  of  %  aim 
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in  this  court,  he  can  be  sent  awav  to  be  tried  bv  another  tribu- 
nal  for  another  oflfcnce,  bciore  this  indictment  be  disposed  of, 
either  hy  a  nolle  prosequi^  or  by  a  trial. 

Chief  JusTick. — The  court  feels  no  desire  to  decide  hastily. 
I  have  been,  and  I  still  am,  willing  to  hear  argiinK*nt;  but  the  case 
supposed  is  inapplicable  to  this,  b;:*cntise  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
a  man  were  to  commit  treason  or  murder,  this  prosecution  would 
not  prevent  the  extension  of  justice  to  him,  in  whatever  district 
he  might  have  perpetrated  the  fact.  His  being  prosecuted  here, 
would  not  prevent  his  being  taken  and  tried  within  the  proper 
jurisdiction.  But  the  difficulty  is  whether  this  court,  having  cog- 
nisance of  the  charge  duly  prosecuting  before  it,  be  not  under  an 
obligation  to  try  it;  and  whether  it  can,  before  it  be  disposed  of, 
grant  a  motion  to  remove  him  to  another  state,  to  be  tried  there 
for  another  offence.  I  believe  such  a  thing  has  never  been  done. 
It  is  contrar)'  to  all  correct  principles. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  will  not  say  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not.  But 
the  question  of  any  difficulty  is  whether  he  may  be  removed 
at  all  or  not.  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  to  commit  the  pri- 
soner, to  send  him  to  the  place  where  the  overt  act  was  com- 
mitted. There  are  many  witnesses  here,  who  have  been  attend- 
ing for  a  long  time.  I  have  kept  them  on  purpose  to  give  evi- 
dence to  support  this  motion,  but  wish  to  dismiss  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Now  su])pose  I  make  this  motion,  and  the  court  should 
think  that  he  ought  ro'be  committed  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  place  where  the  overt  act  was  committed;  then  the  difficulty 
would  occur,  and  not  till  then^  as  to  granting  the  motion.  He 
is  bound  by  recognisance  here;  and  the  question  which  pre- 
sents itself  is  whether  he  can  be  sent  to  another  district  to  be 
tried  for  an  offence  committed  there.  If  it  should  be  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  the  accused  should  be  sent  to  the  place  where 
the  overt  act  was  committed,  we  can  enter  an  exonerctur  on  the 
recognisance.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in 
the  case. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — This  is  the  ver\'  step  that  should  not  be 
taken.  The  court  has  already  decided  this  point.  The  accused  is 
here  charged  with  an  offence,  and  he  cannot  be  removed  till  the 
cliarge  be  regularly  disposed  of.  The  gentleman  may  consider 
himself  entitled  to  make  as  many  motions  as  he  pleases.  Let  him 
do  so.  But  if  he  make  a  motion  before  he  remove  difficulties, 
he  cannot  succeed.  The  court  will  not  grant  it. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — Mr.  Hay  wishes  to  make  something  like  a 
bargain  with  the  court.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  that  colonel  Burr 
ought  to  be  committed,  then  he  will  put  it  in  its  |>ower  to  commit 
him.  The  committing  judge  has  no  power  over  colonel  Burros 
person,  because  another  prosecution  is  depending  agamst  him. 

Vol.  II.  3  Ci 
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which  mutt  be  first  deteiminecL  So  that  unlMayoa  can  enter  Uuo 
this  engagement  widi  Mr.  Hay,  to  commit  if  he  ahould  make 
the  mouon,  he  will  not  make  it.  He  will  ^nter  an  exGnereiur  on 
the  recogniaance,  if  you  will- agree  to  his  proposition  and  prwme 
to  commit  the  accused.  The  prosecutor  has  the  choice  of  pro- 
ceeding either  way,  but  not  both  together.  The  court  can  make 
no  promise  or  contract.  It  cannot  decide  the  motion  till  resii* 
laily  made.  When  made,  it  is  a  preliminarv  inquiry,  what  effect 
its  decision  can  have  upon  the  prosecution  ibr  the  misdemeaDor. 
How  can  this  court  avmit  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  another  ju- 
risdiction, while  he  is  bound  to  answer  before  itself  for  an  olfence 
of  which  it  has  cognisance,  and  on  which' it  is  its  duty  to  decide? 
Who  brought  on  this  difficulty?  It  was  not  the  court.  It  was 
notth^  accused.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  brought  it  on. 
Is  the  difficulty  important?  Is  the  motion  neeessary?  Is  it  meritori- 
ous? Can  it  be  so,  when  there  has  been  one  trial  for  treason,  and  a 
trial  for  a  misdemeanor  is  pendine,  and  both  for  the  same  act? 
Colonel  Burr  said,  I  believe,  that  it  was  without  example.  If  he 
did  not  say  so,  he  might  well  have  said  so.  I  intend  to  mtroduce 
this  subject  at  a  future  period,  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner. 
I  will  now  only  observe  that  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  it 
is  without  example  for  a  prosecutor  to  make  two  offences  (and 
different  in  their  nature)  of  one.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  can 
make  two  crimes  of  one  offence,  he  can  make  two  thousand 
of  it.  First  he  may  prosecute  for  levying  war.  Should  the  accused 
make  out  his  justification  on  his  trial  and  be  acquitted,  if  there 
were  any  lives  lost  in  the  war  he  might  be  indicted  for  the  • 
murder  of  every  individual  killed  in  the  war,  though  acquitted 
of  the  treason.  And  if  acquitted  of  these,  he  might  be  indicted 
for  a  riot.  And  if  he  were  acquitted  of  all  these,  he  might  still  be 
indicted  of  having  incited  and  being  party  to  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. And  on  the  failure  of  all  these  prosecutions,  he  might  be 
further  indicted  for  carrying  on  or  setting  on  foot  an  unlawful 
expedition.  If  the  accused  should  be  acquitted  of  levying  war, 
his  acquittal  would  have  no  effect;  for  he  may  be  indicted  of  all 
these,  and  other  offences,  in  malignant  succession.  There  may 
.  in  fact  be  as  many  offences  as  tne  ingenuity  of  the  public  ac- 
cuser, and  the  malice  of  private  enemies  can  suggest. 

In  the  rebellions  of  the  years  1745  or  1715,  if  any  party  en- 
gaged in  it  were  tried  and  acquitted,  there  was  no  other  crime 
charged  upon  him.  No  other  act  in  the  same  rebellion  was  brought 
against  him  in  any  mode.  If  the  government  made  its  election 
and  prosecuted  for  one  crime  or  offence  it  was  bound  by  it;  and 
the  charge,  thus  elected  and  first  exhibited  against  the  accused, 
was  all  that  could  be  brought  against  him.  This  has  been  the  in- 
variable doctrine  and  practice  in  that  country;  but  here  a  diffe- 
rent course  is  pursued.  They  prosecute  repeatedly  for  the  same 
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act  under  different  names;  and  an  acquittal  in  one  trial  ia  no  bar 
to  another.  They  break  down  legal  barriers  in  order  to  prose- 
cute the  same  offence  under  a  new  denomination,  and  assume  a 
new  practice  and  principles  in  order  to  make  treason  a  misde- 
meanor, a  riot,  trespass,  or  whatever  else  their  caprice  may  dic- 
tate. Will  the  court  sanction  such  oppressive  ihnovation?  I  hope 
not. 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  thought  we  were  discussing  the  propriety  of 
taking  up  the  motion  to  commit;  and  it  was  to  that  thought  that 
I  was  applying  my  remarks.  But  I  understand  Mr.  Botts  as  op- 
posing the  motion  as  if  now  made.  We  ask  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  be  setded.  Have  we  a  right  to  make  the  motion?  Let 
gentlemen  confine  themselves  to  that  inquiry.  When  the  motion 
is  regularly  made,  we  can  then  answer  all  objections. 

Here  a  long  and  desultory  discussion  ensued  relative  to  the 
quesdon  before  the  court. 

Colonel  Burr  did  not  understand  it  to  be  on  the  ground  on 
which  Mr.  Wirt  had  placed  it;  and  he  insisted  on  the  correct- 
ness and  propriety  of  Mr.  Botts's  observations. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  Mr.  Hay  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  court  its  opinion  indirecdy  and  inciden- 
tally without  bringing  the  subject  immediately  and  regularly  be- 
fore it;  that  he  expressed  a  disposition  to  make  a  motion,  and 
said  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  enter  an  exonerctur  as  to  the 
bail  in  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor.  Mr.  Martin  insisted  that 
this  motion  could  not  be  regularly  heard  or  determined  before 
they  decided  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor;  that  colonel  Burr  had 
a  right  to  insist  on  that  trial  taking  place  immediately,  and  to  be 
present  at  it,  and  he  demanded  it;  or  that  they  should  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi;  that  he  had  been  already  harassed  for  a  long 
time;  and  that  they  had  not  a  right  to  keep  him  one  day  in  cus- 
tody. 

Mr.  BoTTS  enforced  what  he.  hatf  said  before  on  this  subject 
He  had  understood  that  there  was  one  motion  in  the  form  of 
a  proposition  before  the  court;  that  the  attorney  was  anxious  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  motion  before  he  made  it 
regularly^y  and  informed  it  that  if  it  would  agree  to  send  for- 
ward the  accused  to  another  district,  be  would  make  it  judicial- 
ly. But  it  was  impossible  the  court  could  enter  into  any  such 
engagement.  The  attempt  was  unprecedented,  and  the  object  op- 
pressive. 

Mr.  Wirt  observed  that  he  thought  there  was  no  specific 
proposition  before  the  court.  He  supposed  this  subject  had  been 
roendoned  because  there  was  nothing  then  before  it.  The  attor- 
ney announced  to  the  court  his  intention  to  move  to  send  the  ac- 
cused to  Kentucky.  He  thought  at  first  that  there  was  a  difficult^'v 
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that  to  send  him  on  might  be  a  violation  of  his  recognisance*  He  did 
not  expect  any  thing  like  a  formal  discussion;  but  it  had  struck 
him  at  once  that  if  his  being  bound  in  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
a  small  offence  should  prevent  him  from  being  tried  for  a  great 
crime  because  committed  in  another  district,  it  would  be  extreme* 
ly  dangerous;  yet  this  he  understood  to  be  the  result  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court*  If  left  at  large  on  his  recognisance  he  commit- 
ted  a  murder  in  a  foreign  district,  the  court  had  no  power  to 
discharge  him  from  it.  At  the  same  time  he  understood  the 
opinion  to  be,  that  if  the  accused  thus  at  large  on  his  recogni- 
sance were  to  commit  murder  in  this  district  it  would  prose- 
cute him  for  that  first,  because  he  would  still  be  within  the 
bounds  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  authorize  the  court  to  send  him  on  now  to  ano- 
ther district  to  be  tried  for  the  more  dangerous  offence.  And 
with  respect  to  the  liability  of  his  bail,  and  his  being  given  up 
to  his  bail,  and,  therefore,  without  the  control  of  the  court,  (as 
had  been  suggested)  this  was  an  incorrect  impression*  On  the 
commission  of  an  atrocious  offence,  the  necessity  of  punishing 
made  it  necessary  that  the  recognisance  should  be  annulled, 
because  the  public  good  required  it.  The  power  of  the  legis- 
lature could  remedy  the  evil.  They  had  a  right  to  take  charge 
of  the  person  of  the  accused  in  exoneration  oi  his  bail.  Suppose 
he  were  to  commit  a  crime  of  immense  magnitude,  for  instance, 
if  he  committed  treason  in  this  state,  would  it  not  be  an  annihi- 
lation  of  his  recognisance?  Would  not  the  bail  be  discharged  from 
his  recognisance,  from  the  paramount  necessity  of  prosecuting 
crimes  of  superior  enormity? 

Chief  Justice. — My  difficulty  does  not  depend  on  the  bail; 
but  it  consists  in  tiiis:  that  the  obligation  of  the  court  to  judge  of 
the  person  who  is  indicted  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  any 
means.  The  court  has  not  the  power  to  discharge  him  that  he 
may  be  sent  to  be  tried  in  another  court.  Suppose  he  were  con- 
fined in  custody  in  an  action  of  debt,  this  court  could  not  send 
him  to  another  court.  He  might  be  thus  removed  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  but  such  removal  can  only  be  effected  by  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  law  authorizing  the  transmission  of  persons 
confined  in  such  cases.  If  a  man  have  committed  a  crime  in  one 
jurisdiction  and  be  found  in  another,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  former,  unless  there  be  a  prior  prosecution  depending 
against  him  in  the  latter.  But  when  any  person  is  arrested  and 
charged  before  any  court  for  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  within  its  jurisdiction,  that  court  is  under  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  tr)  him  and  judge  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  is  charged. 

Every  court  is  bound  to  perform  its  own  duties  and  exercise 
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its  own  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  in  the  -exercise  of  its  juridical  dis- 
cretion give  a  preference  to  a  ioreign  court.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  court  had  an  absolute  discretion  to  exercise  its  judgment, 
to  send  the  party  to  a  foreign  jorisdtction,  and  yet  not  to  try  him 
for  an  offence  regularly  prosecuted  and  depending  before  itself* 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  court  in  such  a  case^  It  seems  clearly  tm 
be  that  it  must  exercise  its  own  jurisdiction  first,  beiore  it  can 
send  him  to  another  district.  And  when  this  duty  is  performed, 
and  the  accused  is  released  by  an  acquittal  or  a  dismission  of  the 
prosecution,  then  he  can  be  sent  to  another  district. 

Mr.  Wirt  thought  that  the  power,  which  the  court  had  of 
examining  the  accused,  implied  a  power  to  transmit  him  to  the 
proper  jurisdiction,  if  this  court,  should  appear  on  such  ex- 
amination to  have  no  cognisance  of  the  offence.  He  understood 
the  court  to  say  that  though  the  accused  should  have  committed 
murder  or  any  other  offence  however  greati  if  in  another  district^ 
he  would  be  sheltered  from  prosecution  for  it,becauseof  the  recog- 
nisance to  answer  this  misdemeanor.  It  appears  to  me,  said  Mr. 
Wirt,  that  the  act  of  congress  was  made  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
and  to  send  the  accused  to  the  foreign  district  in  which  he  ought  t* 
be  tried,  where  he  happens  to  be  committed  inadifferent  district.  It 
would  be  monstrous,  that,  if  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime  in  another 
district,  he  should  be  protected  from  punishment  merely  because  he 
had  entered  into  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  a  small  offence  here; 
that  if  he  committed  this  enormous  crime  on  this  side  of  the  boim- 
dary  line  of  the  district,  he  could  be  tried  and  punished  for  it;  yet  if 
over  the  line,  he  cannot  be  tried  for  it!  If  the  heinous  crime  were 
committed  here,  and  he  were  in  another  district,  as  in  Kentucky, 
the  judges  there  would  move  him  hither.  It  appears  to  me  thatoa 
one  word  being  said,  they  niould  commit  him  for  that  purpose. 
Was  not  this  act  made  to  transmit  offenders  to  the  district  where 
they  ought  to  be  triedf  The  section  of  the  law,  which  has  been  al- 
ready read,  shews  that  you  have  a  right  to  hear  this  motion  and 
send  him  to  the  district  where  he  committed  the  crime.  Would  it 
not  be  monstrously  absurd,  if  by  going  over  the  line  he  could  be 
screened  from  punishment,  though  if  within  it  he  would  be  ame- 
nable to  justice?  He  could  be  transmitted  from  Kentucky  to  this 
district  had  he  committed  the  overt  act  here;  and  what  would  be 
right  if  done  in  Kentucky  would  be;  right  to  be  done  here. 

Chief  JusTiC£.-^The  court  in  Kentucky  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  previous  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor,  and 
could  therefore  transmit  to  this  district  without  difficulty.  If 
there  be  any  case  where  the  obligation  of  a  court  to  decide  a 
prosecution  depending  before  it  is  dispensed  with,-  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  it. 
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Mn  WiCKHAM^— On  what  ground  is  this  motion  tnade?  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  accused  was  here  ready  to  stand  his  trial,  and 
m  jury  ready  to  be  sworn  on  the  issue  made  up.  The  prosecutor 
comes  forward  and  saj^  that  die  trial  must  be  postponed;  that 
the  party  must  be  sent  to  Ohio  to  undergo  a  prosecution  fer  an 
assault  committed  there,  would  the  court  be  bound  to  stop  the 
trial  here  and  send  him  to  Ohio?  Unquestionably  it  would  not» 
If  it  would  not  be  bound  to  stop  the  trial  in  order  to  transmit  Urn 
for  an  assault,  it  could  not  stop  it  to  transmit  him  to  be  tried 
for  treason.  There  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  them.  If  he  be 
not  to  be  sent  in  one  case,  he  is  not  in  the  odier.  With  respect  to 
the  consequences:  suppose  there  was  no  such  court  at  all,  where 
is  the  mi^ty  difficidty?  It  may  be  remedied  by  law.  If  tiiere  be 
fiulure  of  justice  in  this  respect,  why  is  it  not  remedied  bj  law? 
If  public  lustice  require  it,  why  is  not  a  law  passed  to  authorize 
a  removal  in  such  cases? 


Mr.  Wirt  sud  that  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
dUacussion  of  die  question,  what  will  be  the  conseqvenccs  if  there 
were  no  such  courts;  yet  he  would  observe  that  the  maxim  of 
miOum  tempUM  accurrii  reifiublictt  would  apply.  There  was  no  limi- 
tation of  time  within  whicn  such  a  prosecution  must  take  place.  It 
was  a  monstrous  position  calculated  for  the  security  of  an  atro- 
cious oiFender,  as  a  murderer  or  traitor,  to  let  him  go  at  large  on  a 
recognisance  for  a  misdemeanor  that  may  subject  him  only  to 
a  fine  of  a  few  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  a  few  hours.  It 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  permit  such  offenders  to  escape  on  such  a 
principle.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  act  of  congress  autho- 
rized his  immediate  commitment  and  transmission.  The  words 
are  ^  and  if  such  commitment  of  the  offender  or  witnesses  shall 
be  in  a  district  other  than  that  in  which  the  offence  is  to  be  tried, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  that  district,  where  the  delm- 
quent  is  imprisoned,  seasonably  to  issue j  and  of  the  marshal  of  the 
same  district  to  execute,  a  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  offender 
and  the  witnesses  or  either  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
district  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be  had."  **  Seasonably*'*  is  a  word 
without  limit.  The  judge  is  to  judge  of  it.  He  has  great  latitude 
of  discretion  and  can  issue  a  warrant  for  his  removal  rvhenever  he 
thinks  it  proper  that  such  removal  should  take  place,  if  a  mis- 
demeanor is  to  be  tried,  he  will  consider  whether  it  be  seasona- 
ble that  he  should  be  tried  for  it,  or  transmitted  to  be  tried  for  the 
greater  offence.  The  court  exercises  its  discretion  to  commit 
him,  after  which  a  warrant  can  issue  to  send  him  on.  If  this 
construction  be  not  correct,  the  country  is  in  a  horrible  situation. 

Mr.  BoTTs.-^Wherever  a  court  has  its  jurisdiction,  there  it 
must  go  on  till  the  action  or  prosecution  once  begun  be  at  an  end. 
If  there  be  conflicting  claims  for  this  person  by  two  jurisdictions, 
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yet  as  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  attaches,  itcannot  be  surren- 
dered to  another  jurisdiction*  Suppose  he  should  be  continued  on 
the  recognisance,  and  suppose  that  he  goes  to  Ohio  and  commits 
treason,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  court  there  would  hold  him 
in  possession,  on  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  court  had  pos- 
session. The  priority  does  not  depend  on  the  ^rdufe  of  the  offence 
but  on  the  question  which  jurisdiction  has  first  attached;  and  the 
whole  must  be  disposed  ou  One  half  cannot  be  sent  to  another 
court  and  the  other  half  retained  here.  The  contrary  doctrine 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  principle  of  law.  The  words,  seasona-' 
bly  to  issue  his  warrant,  relate  only  to  the  time:  that  he  shall 
issue  his  warrant  in  proper  time  in  order  to  transmit  him  to 
another  jurisdiction  to  take  his  trial.  It  certainly  means  that  he 
shall  h^  sent  in  a  reasonable  period,  without  precipitancy  on  one 
hand  or  great  delay  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  will  admit  that  when  the  difficulty  was  mention- 
ed by  yourself  yesterday,  I  thought  it  could  not  be  removed  ex- 
cept in  the  way  mentioned  by  myself.  But  the  court  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  in  consequence  I  acquiesced.  But  my 
opinion  has  undergone  an  entire  change.  I  will  state  the  reasons 
which  have  produced  it.  Suppose  an  application  were  made  to 
you,  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States  or  a^  a  magistrate,  to  hear  an 
accusation  against  a  man  charged  with  the  commission  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  and  to  commit  him  according  to  the 
33d  section  of  the  judicial  act,  **  that  for  any  crime  or  offence 
against  the  United  States^  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice  or 
judge  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against 
offenders  in  such  state,  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  bailed." 
Suppose  that  not  a  word  of  this  treason  had  been  heard  by  you 
before  the  application  was  made  to  you  to  commit  him,  would  you 
refuse  to  attend  to  the  application?  You  would  hear  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  evidence 
sufficient  to  authorize  a  prosecution;  and  if  there  were  such  tes- 
timony and  the  facts  were  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
your  court,  he  would  be  committed  and  prosecuted.  But  the  evi- 
dence might  prove  the  crime  committed  without  its  jurisdiction: 
in  that  case  would  it  not  be  your  duty  to  suppress  the  treason 
and  to  commit  him  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  Juris- 
diction? In  general  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  by  this  act  of  con- 
gress, it  is  the  duty  of  all  courts  and  magistrates  to  suppress 
crimes;  and  therefore  they  must  hear  every  accusation  supported 
by  evidence.  The  offence  may  be  committed  without  the  sphere 
of  their  jurisdiction.  They  may  not  be  under  an  obligation  to 
hear  and  decide  on  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  powers  conferred 
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on^  or  dotks  Teqoirecl  of,  m  coutt  or  migbcnile,  it  is  idD  anodier 
qiiestioii  Irhcther  a  magistrate  ever  refiued  to  suppress  consp- 
ncies  or.  oombinadons  of  Ugh  treason.  It  appears  to  mr  that 
there  is  nodiing  in  the  laws  generally  or  this  act  of  congress  to 
warrant  such  a  refusaL  Any  judge,  justice  or  magistrate  is  antho- 
riased  (and  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  the  authority)  by  this  act  to 
suppress  any  crime  by  arresting  and  impriscming  (or  bailing  where 
the  offence  is  not  so  heinous  as  to  forbid  it)  the  ofiender.  If  the 
judge  be  satisfied  that  the  charge  is  just,  it  is  his  duty  to  issue  lus 
waiiani  for  the  apprehension  of  the  oflfender.  If  on  examinatioB 
he  be  satisfied  that  the  charge  is  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  is 
his  duty  to  commit  him.  It  may  be  an  inconvenience  that  the  same 
judge  who  commits  is  not  authorized  to  direct  his  removal;  hut 
this  does  not  dispense  with  his  performance  of  the  dut}*  he  can 
discharge.  It  becomes  immediately  afterwards,  by  the  imperative 
language  of  this  statute,  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  distria  to 
transmit  him*  On  application  made  to  him,  it  is  his  duty  ^  travofia- 
Uy  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  offender."  And  when 
any  judge  has  committed  the  offender,  he  has  done  his  duty  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  application  is  not  made  to  him  hot 
to  the  district  judge,  by  the  attorney  of  the  United  States,  to 
send  him  on.  The  judge  of  the  district  is  informed  that  the  accu- 
sed is  committed;  that  he  is  bound  to  appear  and  answer  the 
charge  before  him,  and  then  the  difficulty  commences  before  him 
only.  The  court  said  yesterday,  as  I  understood,  that  the  judge 
of  the  district  had  no  discretion  to  act,  but  was  absolutely  bound 
to  transmit  on  application.  As  to  the  time^  he  certainly  has  a  dis- 
cretion. He  can  issue  a  warrant  for  his  removal  when  he  thiol^s 
E roper.  He  must  act;  but  he  must  act  discreetly.  He  must  issue 
is  warrant  seasonably:  that  is,  in  a  proper  and  reasonable  time 
without  any  improper  delay. 

Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  put  on  his  recognisance,  and  that  an 
indictment  were  found  against  him  in  Kentuclcy  or  Tennessee  or 
any  other  jurisdiction.  A  capias  issues  on  that  indictment.  He  is 
arrested  by  the  marshal  here  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  distria  of 
Kentucky  or  other  state  where  he  is  indicted.  I  ask,  if  an  appli- 
cation were  made  to  you  by  the  accused  to  prevent  tiiis  by  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  because  bound  to  appear  on  his  recognisance, 
would  the  court  release  him?  I  imagine  not.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  court  would  exercise  no  authority  in  the  case,  nor 
interfere  with  the  marshal;  and  if  it  would  not,  it  appears  to  me 
that  on  the  same  principle  the  court  ought  to  hear  the  motion  to 
commit  the  offender;  and  the  district  judge  will  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  immediately  transmitting  him  to  that  district. 

After  some  desultory  observations  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin on  the  question,  whether  the  motion  were  or  were  not  made, 
Mr.  Hay  declared  that  "  the  motion  is  now  made  to  commit  him.^ 
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Mr.  WiCKHAM.— If  the  facts  were  admitted,  (but  which  I 
deny)  the  question  is  whether  this   court  possess  the  power  in- 
sisted on.  A  great  number  cf  arguments  have  been  used  to 
shew  that  it  does  possess  it,  with  or  without  the  act  of  congress; 
but  according  to  the  scope  of  most  of  them,  this  motion  can 
only  be  sustained  on  this  particular  act  of  congress.  But  let  it  be 
considered  attentively  both  ways«  with  and  without  the  act.  Sup- 
pose ^then  that  this  act  had  never  passed,  and  this  motion  were 
made  to  send  the  accused  to  Kentucky;  wouM  this  court  send 
him?  Where  is  the  power  or  authority  to  divest  this  court  of  its 
own  jurisdiction,  to  dispense  with  its  duties  of  deciding  a  prose- 
cution duly  carried  on  before  it,  and  to  send  the  accused  to  be  tried 
for  another  alleged  offence  in  any  other  court  possessing  no  con- 
trol or  superior  claims  over  this  court?  Without  some  act  of  con* 
gress  the  power  would  not  exist.    It  could  be  derived  from  no 
other  source.    The  authority  then,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  derived 
from  this  act  of  congress;  for  no  other  act  is  pretended  to  apply 
to  the  subject.  Let  us  see  whether  it  be  possible  for  the  powers 
to  be  expressed  in  the  act.  It  provides  "  that  for  any  crime  or 
offence  against  the  United  States,  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice 
or  judge  of  the  United  States,  &c.  (see  page  495)  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  or  bailed:" — ^'  any  crime  or  (j^ipwcr,"— no  matter 
what  grade  it  is  of,  treason  or  a  misdemeanor,  or  any  other — ^the 
expression  is  the  same.  They  are  relative  terms,  referring  to  any 
offence  of  any  kind,  however  minute,  against  the  United  States. 
Let  us  suppose  that  colonel  Burr,  instead  of  being  arrested  for  a 
misdemeanor,  were  now  indicted  of  treason,  and  confined  in  order 
to  be  tried  for  it;  and  suppose  further,  a  complaint  exhibited  of 
his  having  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  Tennessee,  and  a  de- 
mand made  that  he  should  be  committed  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
that  state;  (if  the  court  have  the  power  of  commitment.  Sec.  in 
the  case  of  treason  committed  in  another  district,  it  has  equally 
the  power  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  done  in  any  other  state;) 
would  this  court  stop  the  prosecution  for  treason  and  send  him 
to  Teimessee  to  be  tried  for  the  supposed  misdemeanor?  Gen- 
tlemen admit  that  it  would  not,  when  they  make  a  distinction 
as  to  the  enormitv  of  the  offence.  But  the  law  knows  no  such  dis- 
tinction.  They  have  not  shewn  that  the  distinction  exists.   They 
speak  of  it  without  adducing  any  argyment  or  authority  to  prove 
it.  Suppose  the  charge  be  to  send  him  to  Kentucky  where  he 
was  absurdly  prosecuted  and  discharged,  would  it  not  be  mon- 
strous to  keep  him  in  confinement  and  harass  him  year  after  year? 
He  is  first  acquitted  by  a  grand  jury  in  Kentucky,  dragged  from 
the  Mississippi  territory  hither,  indicted  of  treason  and  acquit- 
ted here;  then  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  here;  and  while  bound 
by  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  it  he  is  sent  back  to  Kentucky 
Vol.  IL  3  R 
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m  mder  dw^  if  in  El»  mmmer  aflUQ  acqd^ 
tgain  (bagged  hidier  to  be  tried  fyr  the  nnadeiiie«iior! 

Thi^argament  applies  to  all  cases.  If.  they  Innre  the  right  of 
comnutting  and  sending  on  to  another  state  in  the  case  of  oaa 
crime,  tbey.luive  it  in  lul  cases  whatever,  as  wdl  in  the  lorat 
misdemeanor  as  the  most  atrocious  murder  or  treason*  Whit  b 
die  meaning  of  die  words  ^  it  shall  be  the  dutjr  of  the  jn^  of 
that  district,"  &c.  seasonably  to  issue  a  araiiani  *^  ferine  i&ms 
val  of  the  offender?''  It  is,  that  he  shoulddo  it  widi  doe  speed, 
without  any  unnecessary  delay.  Suppose  two  years  are  taken  up 
in  this  oppressive  mode  of  confinem^it,  commitment,  and 
mission  nroro  jurisdiction  tojurisdicdon  and  from  state  to  i 
he  is  to  be  confined  two  years  without  the  possibility  of  being  Qbe- 
rated  or  brought  to  triaL  Does  this  long  deprivadon  of  pemml 
fiberty  weigh nothmg  in  the  scaleof  pumshmemf  Ihope  diia< 
strucdon  will  never  be  adopted  in  ai^  court  as  long  as  die 
of  freedom  exists. 

Mr.  Wickham  after  amplifying  further  on  the  subject 
duded  thus:  If  they  wish  to  send  him  to  Kentucky  kc  them  re* 
move  the  difficult  produced  by  themselves.  If  they  will  persirt 
in  their  modon  let  them  oiter  a  noiie  proMejuu  The  gendessaa 
has  menuoned  the  case  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpta^  and  asked 
whether  the  court  would  grant  such  a  writ  to  release  a  par^  ta* 
ken  by  the  marshal  by  a  capias  issued  from  another  state  on  aa 
indictment  against  him  in  such  state;  can  such  a  process  issue 
from  one  state  to  another?  If  it  can  issue  from  one  state  into  ano- 
ther, it  can  from  several  states  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  conflicting  process.  Such  a  consequence  is  an  argument 
against  the  exercise  of  such  an  authority.  If  such  a  process  could 
righdy  issue,  the  interference  of  the  court  might  depend  on  die 
situation  of  the  recognisance.  If  already  forfeited  by  a  record- 
ed  default,  it  would  not  interpose:  btherwise  it  might  think  pro- 
per to  assert  the  right  of  exercising  its  own  prior  jurisdicdoo. 

Mr.  Wirt  rose  not  with  a  view  of  going  on  with  the  cause, 
but  to  state  agaiifihat  it  was  of  more  importance  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  tolerated  as  a  principle,  that  a  man  chaiged 
with  a  small  misdemeanor  might  with  impunity  commit  the  high> 
est  crime  in  nature  if  out  of  this  district;  though  if  done  wimin 
Our  line  he  would  be  amenable  to  justice. 

Chief  Justice. — I  have  not  conclusively  made  up  myopinion. 
The  difficulty  on  one  side  is  this,  that  I  am  bound  to  try  the 
misdemeanor;  and  on  the  other,  that  I  have  not  the  power  to 
suspend  the  removal  if  I  commit  The  court  would  wish  to  take 
the  most  correct  step;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  not  the 
power  to  grant  the  modon,  but  is  bound  to  proceed  to  a  decisidi 
of  the  misdemeanor. 
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The  application  for  the  commitment  and  removal  depends  en^ 
tirely  on  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States. 

Suppose,  in  the  recess  of  the  court,  when  the  indictment  for 
the  misdemeanor  could  not  be  tried,  a  motion  were  made  to  com- 
mit him  in  order  that  he  might  be  sent  to  another  state  to  be 
tried  for  treason  committed  there;  could  I  divest  myself  of  the 
obligation  to  try  the  misdemeanor,  and  send  him  to  that  other 
state  to  be  tried  for  the  higher  offence?  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  not.  I  suspend  my  opinion.  But  at  present  I  do  not  see 
any  difference  between  the  power  of  the  judge  in  the  case  of  a 
motion  made  in  court,  and  in  that  of  one  made  in  vacation. 

Mr.  Burr. — When  a  public  prosecutor  has  made  his  election 
to  prosecute  a  party  accused  for  such  an  offence  and  in  such 
place  as  he  pleases,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  it.  They  have 
elected  to  prosecute  for  a  misdemeanor.  We  have  not  called  on 
the  court  to  interfere  with  their  making  this  choice.  Having  alrea« 
dy  divided  one  act  into  two  crimes,  and  prosecuted  me  for  trea- 
son, and  having  failed  in  these  prosecutions  against  my  life,  they 
have  converted  the  same  act  into  a  misdemeanor  affecting  my 
liberty;  and  they  now  wish  to  transform  it  into  a  third  offence  af- 
fecting my  life — treason  in  a  different  state. 

It  is  the  utmost  oppression  thus  to  attempt  to  create  several 
crimes  out  of  one  act;  because  on  the  same  principle,  the  gov- 
ernment may  try  a  man  for  the  same  offence  as  often  and  in  as' 
many  different  districts  as  its  agents  may  think  proper,  and  per- 
secute him  without  end. 

Mr.  Wirt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  attorney  for  the  Uni» 
ted  States  in  exhibiting  these  two  charges  against  the  accused. 
He  contended  that  they  were  two  distinct  offences;  that  the 
grounds  of  the  second  prosecution  were  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  first;  and  that  the  censure  which  had  been  lavished 
on  the  public  accuser  was  not  merited.  As  to  the  indictment  for 
treason,  in  which,  said  Mr.  Wirt,  it  is  said  we  have  been  baffled, 
it  was  not  a  full  trial  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  on  the  merits 
of  the  prosecution.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence,  which  we 
deemed  most  material,  was  excluded  from  going  to  die  jury  on 
certain  leeal  principles.  We  were  governed  by  our  construaion 
of  the  opmion  of  the  supreme  court.  If  we  were  mistaken,  it 
was  an  erroitcommon  to  those  enlightened  men  who  were  on  the 
grand  jury,  and  whose  minds  are  as  much  illuminated  as  those  of 
any  men  in  this  state;  and  an  error  which  I  believe  most  men  of 
intelligence  might  commit.  The  couVt  however  has  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  has  been  misconceived;  but  no 
blame  ought  to  be  attached  to  us  for  that,  as  the  misconception 
was  general  and  common  to  the  ablest  men  in  this  country. 

As  the  attomcv  for  the  United  States  holds  in  his  hands  evv- 
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deuce  of  the  treasonable  acts  of  the  prisoner,  if  he  were  to  per- 
mit  him  to  pass  without  using  every  effort  in  his  power  to  haog 
him  to  condign  pnnishmenti  would  be  not  merit  the  just  repro* 
bation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  interesta  he  ii 
representing?  Would  he  act  as  a  fedthfol  prosecutor  were  he  to 
let  so  atrocious  a  crime  pass  in  silence? 

Mr.  B0TT8  insisted  that  gentlemen  had  attempted  to  do  wiat 
could  not  be  legally  done:  to  make  two  crimes  of  one  oflcnce. 
He  referred  to  part  of  the  evidence  to  shew  that  treason  had  not 
been  committed  at  all;  that  all  the  acu  which  were  proved  were 
characteristic  of  peace  only;  that  according  to  the  practice  in 
Great  Britain  and  this  country,  these  acts  were  not  acta  of  levying 
war;  that  they  could  not  amount  to  more  than  m  riot;  that  in  d 
history,  not  one  instance  could  be  adduced  where  such  acts  had 
ever  been  considered  as  acts  of  war;  that  the  cause  had  been 
decided  according  to  law  and  justice;  anddiat  consequendy  tfaii 
clamor  about  treason,  a  crime  well  known  not  to  have  been 
committed,  ought  to  cease. 

Mr.  Hat  observed,  that  it  would  be  a  great  accommodadon  to 
the  witnesses  if  this  modon  were  disposed  of  immediately;  tfatt 
all  the  witnesses  had  been  Summoned  in  relation  to  the  treason, 
but  only  part  of  them  in  relation  to  the  misdemeanor.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  rectitude  of  his  former  doctrines;  that  there  was 
strong  concurring  testimony  of  many  witnesses  to  prove  that 
treason  had  been  committed;  and  that  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  testimony  relied  on  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
been  excluded  from  being  heard  by  the  jury  as  irrelevant  to 
prove  facts  committed  in  Virginia,  undoubtedly  the  evidence,  so 
excluded  as  irrelevant,  would  be  received  as  relevant  to  facts 
committed  in  Kentucky,  or  the  district  to  which  it  was  proper 
to  send  the  accused. 

Mr.  Hay  then  suggested  this  idea:  Suppose,  said  he,  a  motion 
were  made  to  the  same  effect  to  a  justice  of  the  peace;  suppose  it 
made  to  a  particular  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Henrico,  and  he 
were  to  give  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  committed  in 
order  to  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  district  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted;  I  presume  that  he  would,  as  committing  magistrate,  be  ex- 
actly  in  the  same  situation  that  this  court  i$  now  in,  and  possess- 
ing the  same  powers  to  commit  by  this  law.  Suppose  the  magis- 
trate, jvhen  application  was  made  to  him,  were  informed  by  the 
the  accused  that  he  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  city  court 
here,  in  November  next,  on  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  committed; 
would  this  defence  avail  him?  I  presume  the  magistrate  would 
still  go  on  to  commit  him.  He  would  say  ^  my  business  is  over 
*  when  I  commit  you.  What  will  become  of  you  afterwards  I  knofir 
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not;  that  will  rest  with  the  district  judge.  It  will  be  his  province 
to  decide  whether  the  existence  of  thits  recognisance  and  prose- 
cution can  furnish  a  bar  to  your  removal.  This  shews  that  this 
is  a  question  which  is  not  to  be  decided  at  present  but  by  the  dis- 
trict judge. 

The  argument,  which  applies  as  between  the  magistrate  and 
district  judge,  is  equally  applicable  as  relating  to  the  judges  now 
here,  and  the  district  judge. 

After  some  more  remarks  by  counsel  on  both  sides, 

The  Chiff  Justice  declared  that  though  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  duty,  yet  he  was  unwilling 
to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  the  motion  to  commit  till  they 
determined  whether  they  would  proceed  with  the  trial  for  the 
misdemeanor  or  not. 

Mr.  Burr  then  observed  that  he  had  discovered  that  a  letter 
written  by  general  Wilkinson,  on  the  12th  of  November  1806,  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  was  material  to  his  defence. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  had  that  letier  and  would  produce  iti 
hut  he  added,  that  Sn  general  Wilkinson's  letters,  there  was  much 
matter  which  ought  not  to  be  made  public.  Among  the  rest,  cer- 
tain expressions  concerning  certain  people  in  the  western  country 
which  had  bet-n  freely  communicated  to  the  government  in  thQ 
utmost  confidence,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  question 
now  before  the  court,  and  the  reading  of  which  might  do  much 
mischief.  He  was  willing  to  put  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  the 
court  instead  of  filing  it  with  the  clerk.  These  letters  were 
written  when  it  was  very  important  that  the  government  should 
know  all  the  men  who  stood  high  in  office.  The  situation  of  the 
writer  of  those  letters  was  very  delicate.  He  took  upon  himself 
a  very  high  degree  of  responsibility.  In  order  to  communicate 
useful  and  correct  information  to  the  goveinment,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  state  characters  and  circumstances  fully  and  without  re- 
serve. It  would  be  extremely  improper  to  submit  the  whole  of 
the  letters  to  public  inspection.  He  was  content  to  put  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  confidentially,  and  he  could  copy  all  those 
parts  which  had  relation  to  the  cause. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  thought  that  neither  the  go- 
vernment nor  court  ought  to  make  such  use  of  general  Wilkin- 
son's confidential  letters  as  to  embroil  him  with  the  world. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  he  was  willing  that  Mr.  Botts,  Mr.  Wiek.- 
ham  and  Mr.  Randolph  should  examine  them.  He  would  de- 
pend on  their  candor  and  integrity  to  make  no  improper  disclo- 
sure; and  if  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what 
were  confidential  passages,  the  court  should  decide. 
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Mr.  Martin  objected  to  this  as  a  secret  tribunal.  He  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  distinction.  The  counsel  had  a  right  to 
hear  them  publicly  without  their  consent.  If  gentlemen,  said 
he,  are  willing  that  the  court  should  decide  on  a  written  argu- 
ment, and  that  the  whole  shall  be  conducted  as  a  secret  tribuiudi 
let  them  speak  plainly. 

Mr.  Hat  repeated  his  offer,  and  his  arguments '  again&t  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  submitting  the  delicate  and  confident 
tial  parts  of  the  letters  to  public  inspection;  but  he  disavowed 
every  idea  of  a  secret  tribunal.  He  held  such  tribunals  in  as 
much  contempt  and  execration  as  the  opposing  counsel  or  any 
other  gendeman  could. 

Mr.  Burr's  counsel  objected  to  inspecting  any  thing  that  was 
not  also  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  their  client. 

The  Chief  Justice  saw  no  real  difficulty  in  the  case.  If 
there  were  any  parts  of  the  letters  confidential,  then  public  ex- 
amination would  be  very  wrong;  otherwise  they  ought  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said  that  Mr.  Hay^s  proposition  was  proper  with 
some  modification;  that  if  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  it  was  propo- 
sed to  refer  the  letters,  differed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  made 
public  and  what  ought  not,  he  proposed  the  following  arrange- 
ment (the  counsel  of  colonel  Burr  to  be  responsible  for  diis 
letter  in  the  interim):  that  if  they  could  agree  on  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  parts,  those  parts  might  be  read;  and  the 
question  whether  the  other  parts  should  be  excluded  might  be 
argued. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  the  president  wrote  him,  when  he  under- 
stood the  process  had  been  awarded,  that  he  had  reser\'ed  t© 
himself  the  province  of  deciding  what  parts  of  the  letters  ought 
to  be  published,  and  what  parts  required  to  be  kept  secret;  that 
they  wished  every  thing  to  be  as  public  as  possible  except  those 
parts  which  were  really  confidential. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  the  subject  was  waived  and 
the  decision  deferred,  in  expectation  that  the  counsel  might 
eome  to  some  understanding  on  the  subject,  during  the  recess 
of  the  court.  Some  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  propriety 
of  discharging  colonel  Burr  entirely,  as  he  had  been  acquitted 
by  the  jury  in  the  prosecution  for  treason.  This  was  insisted  on 
by  his  counsel,  but  opposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hay  strenuously  contended  that,  as  he  had  anothei 
charge  against  him  for  treason  committed  at  another  place,  the 
accused  ought  not  to  he  discharged. 


Colonel  Burr's  counsel  tasisted  on  his  imraediBte  ditchftrge 
as  to  the  treanoa,  especially  as  it  was  determiacd  to  hold  Kim  tc 
■bail  for  the  misdemeanor. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  place  where  he  ought  tc 
be  confined  if  he  did  not  give  bail:  whether  in  the  public  gaol  o: 
the  county  or  the  penitentiary. 

Colonel  Burr  was  declared  to  be  diacharged  from  the  in 
dictment  for  treason.  He  was  then  bailed  to  answer  for  thi 
laisdemeanoFi  and  major  William  Langboume  and  Jonathai 
Dayton  were  his  securities. 

The  following  order  was  entered  on  record:  "  Ordered  tha 
Aaron  Burr,  against  whom  an  indictment  was  lately  depend 
ing  in  this  court  for  treason,  and  upon  which  the  jury,  oi 
Tuesday  last,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  be  actjuittet 
and  discharged  of  the  said  offence,  and  go  ijiereof  widtou 
day.  And  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Aaron  Burr  ente 
into  a  recognisance,  himself  in  the  sum  of  five  thousant 
dollars,  and  give  two  or  more  sureties  in  the  same  sum  of  fiv 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  said  Burr's  appearance  before  thi 
court  to-morrow;  then  and  there  to  answer  an  indictmen 
against  him  for  amisdcmeanor.  Whereupon  the  said  Aaron  Bur 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  indebted  to  the  United  States  ii 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  of  his  lands  and  tenement} 
goods  and  chattels  to  be  levied  and  to  the  United  States  ren 
dered.  Yet  upon  this  condition,  that  if  the  said  Aaron  Bur 
shall  make  his  personal  appearance  before  this  court  to-morroi 
at  twelve  o'clock,  then  and  there  to  answer  the  said  iodictmec 
for  misdemeanor,  and  shall  not  depart  thence  without  leave  o 
the  said  court,  or  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  the 
this  recognisance  to  be  void." 

The  recognisance  of  his  bail  was  entered  in  like  manner. 

llie  Chief  Justice  said,  that  if  the  counsel  were  ready  t 
proceed  with  the  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor  to-morrow  th 
court  would  go  on  with  it;  and  if  they  were  not  ready,  the  coui 
would  hear  argument  and  consider  the  propriety  of  the  motion  t 
commit,  which  might  be  done  without  hearing  the  testimony.  I 
the  motion  were  decided  to  be  proper,  then  the  evidence  could  b 
heard.  The  prisoner  would  be  remanded  to  custody  under  th 
civil  process  by  i|r'ii<:h  he  was  confined,  and  afterwards  b 
brought  up  to  this  court  by  habetu  corput. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  must  take  the  affidavits  of  all  the  wit 
nesscs;  but  he  would  rather  make  the  motion  when  they  were  a 
present. 

Mr.  Wirt  hoped  that  the  recognisance  for  the  misdemeano 
would  produc«  no  new  embamasmcnt  agaiiut  the  motion  t 
commie 
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General  DaytOo  appeared  hi  court;  and  Mr.  Wickiiak  hiv 
countel  wished  to  know  whether  die  itturcwy  fnr  the  United 
StuU's  intended  tq  proceed  Auther  oo  the  ini]ictmcai  against  htm 
for  treason;  as  some  preparatory  ilepi  weii-  ntccuary;  aixl  gtnc- 
ral  Dayton  was  ready.  ^ 

Mr.  Hay  answered  that  after  the  0|Miiion  of  theooartddrcp- 
cd  in  the  case  of  the  indictment  for  (nation  Uf^inii  culonci  ISwif^ 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  pitMMiHi-  tltc  iodiciimut  for  irc-asMT 
against  general  Dayton.  He  coidd  not  %i-v  ihr  utility  of  incuiring 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  such  •  U-t:d  uilcr  that  decision.  He 
knew  DO  act  committed  by  him  at  niunnt^rhaflseitV  island,  or 
elsewhere  within  this  district,  that  ainotiDted  to  (rcawn  according 
to  that  opinion.  He  therefore  ttwNight  it  correct  ta  enter  a  nsHt 
prosequi  as  to  that  indictment.  And  it  w:u  accurdiugly  entered. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  then  pleaded  Bot  goSby  ■•  to  the  ifMlUmaU 

against  general  Dayton  for  die  miBdeaieaiior.   And  ha  hitdlit 

bail  entered  into  recognisance  far  hU  Appearance  ih  oMl  IMi 

day  to  day.  ""^  '    ''' 

The  court  then  adjourned  ^  tt 


Friday,  September  4, 180r. 

Colonel  Burr  renewed  his  application  for  the  prodiKtioii  of  tht 
two  letti;rs  frum  general  Wilkinson  to  the  president  of  the 
Uniti'd  Siutcs:  one  of  the  21st  of  October,  1806;  and  the  other  of 
the  12th  of  November  in  the  tame  year;  and  far  whidi  a  writ  of 
aubfixnu  duces  tecum  had  been  awarded.  He  said  that  die  pre- 
sident was  in  contempt,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  demand  pro- 
cess of  contempt  against  him;  but  »  it  WOtud  be  unpleasant  to 
resort  to  such  process,  and  it  would  produce  deW,  he  hoped  dK 
letters  would  be  produced.  It  might  perhaps  saffice  topttiduce  a 
copy,  if  duly  authenticated,  of  that  of  the  Slst  of  October,  vlttdi 
w;is  said  to  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

As  to  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  Norembcr,  which  was  aBeged  , 
to  contain  certain  cunBdential  cooimuaicatioiu  from  the  gcMll 
to  the  presiilent,  and  which  the  tfltonxy  had  expressed  a  wiOiiw- 
ness  to  produce,  except  those  parta  which  were  said  to  be  eoafi* 
dcntial,  he  was  not  at  present  disposed  to  yield  u>  the  pnpoB- 
titin.  He  l.ad  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  letter  lud  oeeo 
shewn  til  others  to  injure  him;  and  as  the  whoU  letter  had  been 
used  :)gain;it  him,  the  wliole  ought  to  be  pnxluced. 

Air.  flAV  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  expression  of 
suih  a  bi-'.icf  or  suspicion.  He  could  assure  die  accused  that  bo 
htim.ui  (.(ing  had  ever  seen  it  to  his  knowledge,  except  the  peisoo 
tu  T\  htini  tt  w:is  addressed,  the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  liK 
chief  jusiicc  and  some  oi  colonel  Burr's  counsel  to  whom  it  «*> 
'onfidenii  Lilly  (.ommunicaicd,  in  order  to  ascettiun  whether  soow 
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agreement  could  not  be  made  for  their  production,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  those  parts  which,  in  the  president's  judgment,  ought 
not  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  Burr  said  that  he  would  be  more  explicit;  and  asked  gen- 
demen  whether  this  letter  had  not  been  used  against  him  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hay  could  not  be  certain  whether  they  were  produced  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  or  not.  He  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
what  passed  before  the  grand  jury  as  some  other  gendemen  were* 
He  had  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  October;  and  he 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  part  of  it,  to  the  disclosure  of 
which  he  would  object.  He  had  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  No- 
vember 1806,  which  had  been  mentioned  yesterday.  He  was 
not  certain  whether  he  had  the  original  letter  or  a  copy,  but  he 
had  certainly  seen  the  original.  He  had  put  it  up  and  experienced 
some  difficulty  before  finding  it.  Before  he  was  certain  that  he  had 
the  original  letter,  he  had  got  a  copy  of  it  from  general  Wilkinson, 
and  he  found  that  there  was  the  most  exact  coincidence  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  He  mentioned  this  merely  as  an  ar- 
gument to  shew  that  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  October 
might  be  relied  on  as  equally  accurate. 

In  order  to  verify  this  copy  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Hay  called  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  was  sworn  and  declared  his  belief  that  it  was  a 
true  copy  of  the  letter  spoken  of;  (the  original  of  which  had  been 
shewn  to  him  by  general  Wilkinson;)  that  it  was  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  captain  Walter  Burling,  who  was  an  aid  of  gene- 
ral Wilkinson;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  hand writmg, 
having  often  seen  him  write. 

Mr.  BoTTs  asked  if  that  were  all  the  evidence  he  had  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  copy. 

Mr.  Hay  answered  that  it  was;  and  he  thought  it  sufficient.  He 
was  ready  to  make  oath,  if  required,  that  he  could  not  find  the 
original;  that  he  had  examined  among  his  papers  as  well  as  he 
could;  that  Mr.  Rodney  had  stated  that  he  had  sent  him  all  the 
letters,  but  he  could  not  find  this  in  the  packet  sent  him. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  asked  him  whether  he  had  reasons  to  believe 
that  he  had  lost  it. 

Mr.  Hay  answered  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
lost  it,  but  that  he  knew  not  where  it  was;  that  thsy  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  authenticity  of  this  copy. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  it  to 
be  an  exact  copy  without  comparing  it  td  the  oripnal;  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  produced;  as  it  was,  the  only  alternative  was  to 
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adjourn,  in  order  that  the  gendeman  might  have  an  opportunity 
Of  examining  his  papers  again;  that  they  wished  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  it  with  the  public  documents;  that  they 
had  a  right  to  resort  to  these  to  defend  themselves  agsunst  charges 
exhibited  by  the  public  agents  who  had  control  over  them. 

Chief  Justice. — Perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied  with  this  copy 
on  reading  it. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — We  cannot  be.  The  president  has  drawn  infer- 
ences and  deductions  from  certain  parts  of  this  letter  injurious  to 
colonel  Burr;  but  which  we  say  are  incorrect.  This  renders  in* 
dispensable  the  production  of  the  original  or  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Martin  suggested  the  proprie^  of  adjourning,  that 
colonel  Burr  and  his  counsel  might  confer  together  apd  deter- 
mine whether  to  admit  or  reject  this  paper  as  evidence. 

Mr.  WiCKH  AM  wished  to  know  whether  the  attorney  were  rea- 
dy to  go  on  to  the  trial  of  general  Dajrton  for  the  supposed 
mbdemcanor. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  he  wished  to  be  candid;  that  he  had  no 
evidence  against  general  Dayton,  except  his  writing  the  letter  to 
general  Wilkinson,  nor  did  he  know  the  evidence  which  had  been 
before  the  grand ^ry  which  induced  them  to  find  the  bill  against 
him;  that  they  might  rely  on  his  candor,  that  he  would  dismiss 
the  prosecution  voluntarily,  if  he  found  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
testimony  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  urged  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  triaL 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  had  been  so  much  occupied  with  the 
other  business  of  the  court  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  ascertain  what  evidence  was  against  general  Dayton.  He  could 
not  therefore  say  then  whether  he  could  support  the  indictment 
for  a  misdemeanor  or  not.  Perhaps  he  might  know  by  to-morrow. 

Chief  Justice. — The  attorney  must  certainly  judge  for  him- 
self. He  ought  to  consider  whether  so  much  of  the  case  have  not 
been  already  opened,  as  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  there 
be  any  chance  of  supporting  the  indictment  for  providing  and 
preparing  the  means  of  an  expedition  against  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  As  it  is  evident  that  general  Dayton  was,  during  all  the 
time,  not  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  but  in  New  Jersey,  it  may 
be  a  question  how  far  he  can  be  connected  with  those  who  acted 
on  that  island.  I  imagine  that  the  testimony,  being  in  possession  of 
the  attorney,  will  enable  him  to  say  whether  there  be  any  chance 
of  supporting  the  indictment.  It  will  be  useless  to  the  public  and 
inconvenient  to  him  as  well  as  the  witnesses  to  stay  here  several 
weeks  longer  unless  there  be  some  chance  of  a  trial.  The  attor- 
ney ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  go  to  trial  till  he  can  ascertain  the 
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state  of  the  evidence.  But  these  considerations  ought  to  induce 
him  to  decide  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hat. — Our  opinion  will  l)e  much  regulated  by  that  of  the 
court  on  the  law.  If  the  court  will  require,  of  the  prosecutor,  evi- 
dence of  acts  done  in  Virginia,  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  producing  a  conviction.  But  if  this  be  not  required,  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  may  be  connected  with  the  people  on  the 
island  so  as  to  be  convicted. 

The  Chief  Justice  would  deliver  no  opinion.  It  would  be 
known  to-morrow  what  course  Mr.  Hay  would  take.  And  the  in- 
dictment against  Mr.  Burr  was  to  be  tried. 

After  some  other  remarks  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Martin  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  know  whether  the  attorney  would  try  Israel 
Smith.  He  wished  him  to  be  arraigned  to-morrow  or  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  anxious  that  his  trial  should  take  place  immedi- 
ately, as  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  his  entire  innocence;  and 
he  had  already  sustained  great  inconvenience  from  this  unfound- 
ed prosecution. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  would  go  on  with  all  the  trials  as  soon  as 
he  could;  but  he  could  not  then  say  how  soon. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — I  have  inspected  the  copy  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, but  cannot  make  up  my  mind  that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  evi- 
dence instead  of  the  originaL  But  there  is  another  matter  that  the 
court  can  decide  now:  The  letter  of  the  12thof  November,  1806, 
mentioned  yesterday,  is  in  possession  of  the  attorney  for  the  Uni- 
ted States.  An  affidavit  has  been  made,  by  the  accused^  that  that 
letter  is  material  to  his  defence.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
we  can  get  at  it,  if  he  persist  in  refusing  it;  and  that  is  by  a  sub^ 
poena  duces  tecum  AirtcVtA  to  Mr.  Hay.  If  this  be  objected  to,  on 
account  of  the  public  situation  of  the  prosecutor,  we  have  the 
same  privileges  as  advocates  for  the  accused.  Neither  can  be  ex- 
empt from  die  operation  of  such  process.  I  contend  that  there 
can  be  no  secrets  for  the  prosecution  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  accused,  to  aid  him  to  make  his  necessary  defence. 
If  I  be  right  in  this,  there  can  be  no  document  in  possession  of  the 
counsel  for  the  government  that  ought  to  be  withheld  from  the 
accused,  if  deemed  by  his  counsel  important  to  bis  defence.  It 
would  seem  to  be  too  evident  to  be  disputed,  that  if  we  bad  a 
right  to  summon  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
that  letter,  we  should  have  aright  to  inspect  it  when  put  mto  the 
possession  of  thc^  attorney;  for  otherwise  the  public  functionaries 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  deposit  with  the  attorney  any 
document  which  they  wished  to  conceal  from  public  view  or 
prevent  from  being  used  as  evidence,  however  necessaiy  it  miriit 
be  to  the  defence  of  an  innocent  individuali  and  thua  defeat  S^ 
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effect  of  any  subpctna  duces  tecum  that  might  issue.  It  ought  noc 
to  depend  on  the  judgment  or  discretion  of  the  attorney*  The 
grounds  of  the  application  might  not  occur  as  readily  to  him  as 
to  the  court,  even  if  he  were  disposed,  though  not  obliged,  to  pro- 
duce it.  We  wish  it  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  where  all  par- 
ties may  have  access  to  it. 

It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  this  letter  might  contain  mat- 
ter of  a  very  confidential  and  delicate  nature,  relating  to  characters 
and  transactions  which  ought  not  to  be  exposed,  because  never 
intended  to  be  made  public.  Mr.  Hay  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  might  place  particular  individuals  in  a  very  perilous  as  well  as  a 
delicate  situation;  that  in  every  government,  confidence  must  be 
placed,  on  particular  emergencies,  which  ought  not  to  be  violated. 
And  he  observed  that  this  high  military  officer  was  obliged  by  his 
duty  to  make  a  communication  to  the  government  of  great  im- 
portance to  its  interests,  and  the  disclosure  of  which  might  sub- 
ject him  to  evils  which  he  ought  not  to  encounter.  Suppose  these 
suspicions  were  founded  in  fact,  and  his  motives  were  founded 
in  patriotism,  ought  the  government  or  the  officer  to  be  fearful 
to  disclose  that  communication  when  the  storm  is  over  and  the 
apprehended  mischief  is  completely  averted?  Is  there  not  energy- 
enough  in  the  government  and  in  truth  to  shield  innocence  and 
suppress  lawless  aggression?  Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  a 
great  many  characters  should  have  been  maligned  and  denounced 
one  by  one  as  they  should  fall  in  the  way  of  that  officer,  will  vou  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  this  censure  and  calumnv  without 
having  the  means  of  justifying  themselves  or  proving  their  inno- 
cence?   If  these  accusations  be  never  to  be  disclosed,  how  can 
the  government  know  whether  the  charges  be  true  or  false?  or 
how  can  the  innocent  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  them- 
selves? Is  it  true,  that  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
unprincipled  defamation  is  to  be  tolerated?  Is  Mr.  Hay  to  be  de- 
nounced by  me  without  the  power  to  vindicate  himself?  Is  a  wor- 
thy individual,  holding  a  conspicuous  office,  to  be  denounced  ard 
secretly  subjected  to  suspicion  and  hatred  by  the  malicious  de- 
traction of  his  bitterest  enemies,  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
justify  himself?  If  these  denunciations  be  just,  the  characters  ac- 
cused ought  to  be  known  and  punished  according  to  due  course  o\ 
law.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  be  unjust,  those  gentlemen  ought  to 
be  apprised  of  them  and  to  know  their  accusers.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  the  most  horrible  injustice  in  the  president  to  shield  the  ac- 
cuser and  condemn  the  accused  without  a  hearing! 

But  suppose  I  am  wrong  in  all  this;  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that 
no  man  should  be  condemned  without  the  use  of  documents  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  would  acquit  him,  especially  if  in  pos- 
session of  the  accuser.  Wh^  then  should  these  letters,  deemed 
80  essential  to  the  protection  of  his  innocence,  be  withheld  from 
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the  accused?  Can  there  be  any  thing  so  sacred  in  the  nature  of 
any  public  document,  that  the  liberty  or  life  of  a  citizen  should 
be  sacrificed  to  conceal  it?  Is  it  possible  that  the  public  interest 
can  in  any  case  require  such  a  sacrifice?  Because  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  such  a  system  of  secrecy  ought  ever  to  be  tolerated 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  state* 

I  remember  the  thne  when  my  mind  held  in  detestation  (under 
a  former  administration)  state  secrecy;  nor  is  it  less  abhorrent  to 
my  feelings  now,  when  I  consider  how  it  may  be  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  persecution  against  innocent  individuals,  and  how 
incompatible  it  is  with  a  free  constitution.  I  cannot  but  abomi- 
nate it,  in  every  aspect  in  which  I  can  view  it  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  genius  of  our  government  as  to  individuals.  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  with  execration. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  have  nothing  to  say  but  to  express  my  surprise 
at  the  wonderful  misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Botts. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  right  of  the  accused  to  evidence  tending  to 
evince  his  innocence  cannot  be  denied.  The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  counsel  the  attorney  is,  can  have  no  interest  in 
the  suppression  of  evidence  or  the  destruction  of  individual  secu- 
t\X\ — the  inevitable  consequence  of  state  secrecy.  But  if  a  principle 
of  state  secrecy  be  adopted  by  our  government,  it  must  be  strict- 
ly limited  to  that  species  of  secrets  which  regards  the  public  good, 
and  not  extend  to  secret  and  malignant  denunciations  of  indivi- 
duals. If  secret  denunciation  constitute  crimes  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  malignit}',  no  person  can  be  secure  against  false 
accusations.  If  there  be  any  man  who  has  made  secret  denunci- 
ations of  individual  characters,  he  ought  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Hay. — The  court  imderstands  me  though  I  am  misunder- 
stood by  the  gentlemen.  I  deny  that  I  have  the  least  desire  to 
withhold  from  the  accused  any  evidence  or  document  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  disclose.  The  application  made  by  the  de- 
fendant is  that  testimony  that  concerns  himself  should  be  addu- 
ced; thatwhat  tends  to  his  own  just  defence  and  exculpaUon  maybe 
brought  forward.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  have  more?  Is  it  proper, 
fair  or  right  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of  going  through  the 
whole  letter,  as  well  those  parts  which  do  not  relate  to  him  as 
those  which  do,  for  the  purpose  of  making  unfavourable  impres- 
sions on  the  public  mind,  betraying  the  confidence  of  man  in 
man,  or  of  an  officer  in  the  government,  making  public  confi- 
dential communications  respecting  private  characters,  and  thereby 
i>roducing  controversies  and  violent  quarrels.  I  wish  the  court  to 
ook  at  the  letter  and  say  whether  it  do  not  contain  what 
ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection. 

Much  has  been  said  bv  Mr.   Botts  and  the  other  counsel 
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against  keeping  secret,  confidential  correspondence:  but  surely  no 
government  can  exist  without  resorting  to  it  on  critical  emer- 
gencies. We  can  easily  suppose  a  case  where  such  secrecy  would 
not  only  be  justifiable  but  indispensably  necessary  and  hi^ly  me- 
ritorious, when  every  man  ought  to  be  viewed  with  caution  by 
the  government  and  its  agents.  An  officer,  holding  an  office  of 
great  trust,  may  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  public  functionaries  may  be  tainted  and  hosdle  to  the 
government;  where  schemes  dangerous  and  treasonable  may  be 
meditating,  which  the  public  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
require  that  he  should  communicate  to  the  executive,  in  order  to 
avert  the  intended  mischief.  Suppose  the  persons   implicated 
were  spoken  of  in  this  communication  in  strong  terms,  but  io 
terms  which  shew  the  sincerity  and  candor  of  the  writer;  can  it 
be  believed  that  the  disclosure  of  this  communication,  or  of  the 
names  of  those  persons  can  be  connected  with  the  just  defence  of 
the  accused?  Can  the  exposure  of  their  names  tend  to  establish 
his  innocence?  It  surely  cannot.  But  it  must  be  intended  for  this 
purpose  or  to  produce  a  difference  between  general  Wilkinson 
and  those  persons.  Will  the  court  countenance  or  sanction  so  in- 
iquitous an  object?  I  never  will  be  instrumental  in  putting  into 
his  hands  any  evidence  or  document  which  is  not  necessarj*  for 
his  defence,  which  he  may  pervert  to  the  injury  of  others,  and 
which  does  not  in  fact  belong  to  that  subject  but  to  another.    I 
do  not  say  that  he  will  do  so;  his  mind  may  be  above  such  petty 
acts;  but  I  will  notice  him  if  he  should  attempt  it.  Suppose  those 
gendemen,  in  consequence  of  this  communication,  had  sunk  in 
the  president's  estimation,  what  is  it  to  him?  Is  it  a  circum- 
stance which  can  operate  in  his  defence  or  shew  his  innocence? 

Gentlemen  may  say  that  it  will  impeach  general  Wilkinson's 
character.  But  they  have  no  right  to  bring  forward  against  him 
such  evidence  as  this.  They  may  prove  his  general  character  and 
conduct;  and  if  they  can  by  so  doing  impugn  his  integrity,  they 
have  a  right  to  do  it;  but  the  accused  has  no  right  to  bring  for- 
ward  evidence  of  transactions  or  correspondence  in  which  he  is 
not  concerned.  Let  him  adduce  every  thing  which  belongs  to  his 
cause,  but  no  ?more:  and  when  the  court  will  examine  it,  it 
will  see  that  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  in  it  that  regards  him. 
In  short,  the  passages  in  the  letter  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose,  are  only  opinions  of  the  writer  respecting  certain  persons 
at  New  Orleans,  which  may  have  been  since  changed,  and  vcrj' 
probably  have  been  changed. 

It  was  said  the  other  day  that  I  had  an  affidavit  of  Jacob  All- 
bright;  and  that  there  was  a  material  variance  between  it  and  the 
evidence  he  gave  before  the  court.  Its  production  was  insisted 
on.  Rather  than  subject  him  to  inconvenience  I  produced  it; 
and  after  doing  so  no  use  was  made  of  it.  There  was  in  faa  no 
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variance^  but  it  seemecl  to  excite  clamor*  It  will  iic  so  here.  If 
I  understand  plain  English,  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  from 
beginning  to  end  that  relates  to  the  prisoner,  or  that  can  possibly 
be  shewn  to  operate  in  his  favour.  But  I  shall  not  speak  positively 
of  the  effect  tnat  may  be  produced  by  the  gentleman's  ingenuity, 
which  I  know  to  be  tery  great.  I  will  refer  it  to  Mr.  Wickham's 
candor.  He  may  look  at  the  letter;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  his  ho- 
nour to  say  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  it  that  can  be  impor- 
tant to  the  defence  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  would  not  accede  to  the  proposition.  He  acted 
only  as  counsel  and  would  hear  no  secret  that  was  not  communi- 
cated to  his  client 

Mr.  Hat. — There  are  two  passages  in  the  letter  which  I  can- 
not submit  to  public  inspection.  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  be 
extorted  fipm  me  under  any  circumstances.  They  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  The  gentlemen  must  know 
that  the  letter  has  not  the  most  distant  bearing, on  the  subject 
My  present  impressions  are,  that  I  would  sooner  submit  to  be 
committed  than  to  betray  this  trust. 

Chief  Justice. — We  nuist  consider  the  subject  as  if  we  bad 
not  seen  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hay. — These  two  passages  have,  in  my  conscience,  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  accused  or  his  defence.  They  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  public  view  unless  extorted  by  the  power  of 
the  court  I  do  not  know  that  even  that  would  do;  because  I  may 
submit  to  be  put  in  prison.  I  think  them  irrelevant  and  impro- 
per to  be  disclosed.  I  shall  be  governed  only  by  my  own  view  of 
what  is  correct. 

Mr.  Burr. — ^We  ms^  differ  in  our  judgment  as  to  the  rele- 
vancy of  evidence.  We  think  this  evidence  applicable,  and  that 
we  are  entitled  to  it  of  course.  As  gentlemen  are  unwilling  to 
read  it,  we  can  only  obtain  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  interference  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — As  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  has  been 
pleased  to  say  that  he  shall  only  be  influenced  by  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  this  letter,  it  only  remains  for  us,  after  such  a  defi- 
ance from  him,  to  refer  to  the  court  whether  it  will  direct  the 
paper  to  be  produced.  I  presume  this  refusal  must  be  at  the  in- 
stance of  general  Wilkinson  or  the  government 

Mr.  Hay. — You  are  now  in  the  old  track  of  misconception* 
I  said  nothing  about  the  government  or  general  Wilkinson.  The 
president,  who  certainly  has  a  right  of  withholding  from  public 
view  such  documents  or  parts  of  documents  as  in  his  judgment 
ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  has  expressly  authorized  me  to  keep 
back  such  parts  of  the  letter  as  I  may  tlunk  it  would  be  improper 
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to  communicate.  I  therefore  withhold  those  parts  of  this  letter 
which,  in  my  own  judgment,  ought  not  to  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  president  of  the  United  States  is  no  more 
privileged  to  withhold  such  evidence  than  Mr.  Hay  is:  for  if  he 
were  brought  into  court  as  a  witness,  he  must  be  examined  like 
other  witnesses;  and  if  any  oral  evidence  which  he  could  give,  or 
document  which  he  possessed  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  it 
would  only  be  on  the  principle  that  the  public  good  reqmred 
secrecy. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — Tht  suhpccna  duces  tecum  has  been  regularly 
awarded  to  the  president,  who  has  transmitted  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Hay  and  empowered  him  to  deliver  it  when  the  court  shall 
direct  it.  The  president  has  a  discretion  on  the  subject;  but  he 
cannot  transfer  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  to  Mr.  Hay.  In 
England  there  is  an  officer  who  is  keeper  of  the  conscience  of 
the  king;  but  there  is  no  such  officer  here.  I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Hay  was  tbe  keeper  of  the  president's  conscience.  It  is  aa 
established  rule  that  evidence  essential  to  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ty is  never  to  be  suppressed  from  motives  of  real  or  supposed  de- 
licacy. We  all  perfectly  recollect  the  history  of  the  trial  of  the 
dutchess  of  Kingston  for  bigamy,  in  which  a  professional  man  was 
brought  forward  to  give  evidence  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  which 
he  had  most  solemnly  promised  to  conceal,  and  which  he  there- 
fore refused  to  state.  But  the  court  said  that  motives  of  delicac}' 
were  not  to  be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  in  opposition  to  the 
known  principles  and  maxims  of  law,  which  require  every  witness 
to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

If  the  president  of  the  United  States  were  himself  to  come 
forward  and  declare  on  oath  that  in  his  judgment  the  public  good 
required  that  the  letter  should  be  withheld,  because  its  disclosure 
would  bear  on  the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  it  would 
certainly  deserve  consideration:  but  this  is  not  only  not  the  case, 
the  president  has  made  no  such  declaration,  but  even  Mr.  Hay 
does  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  can  have  this  effect. 

But  suppose  this  letter  contains  the  most  malignant  and  un- 
founded censure  against  colonel  Burr;  suppose  he  is  calumniated 
in  connexion  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability;  sup- 
pose it  to  be  all  calumny,  unjustly  charging  those  individuals 
with  crimes  of  which  he  knows  they  are  innocent  and  which  they 
hold  in  abhorrence;  would  it  not  be  a  fair  argument  in  our  fa- 
vour that  he  used  a  tissue  of  calumny  with  respect  to  other  re- 
spectable characters?  Would  it  not  weaken  the  testimony  of  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  in  the  minds  of  an  impartial  jury?  Suppose 
every  tittle  of  what  he  said  was  the  grossest  and  most  unfounded 
slander;  would  it  not  go  much  to  diminish  the  degree  of  his 
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credit?-  I  do  no^  say  that  this  is  the  iact,  but  It  maybe  the  fact. 
This  is  a  complete  answer  to  Mr.  Hay's  observations. 

liut  Mr.  Hay  says  that  the  letter  displa\  s  the  utnnost  candour 
and  liberality;  that  it  was  dictated  by  justice  and  patriotism;  and 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hay,  in  which  he  has  made  such  afi  eulo* 
gium  on  general  Wilkinson's  talents,  merits  and  character,  he 
may  deserve  all  these  praises;  but  we  have  a  right  to  dispute  it, 
or  at  least  to  inquire  into  these  matters.  We  consider  the  docu* 
ment  itself  as  material  to  our  defence,  and  we  demand  its  pro- 
duction as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  counsel  on  the  oUier  side  supported  his  argument  for  re* 
fusing  to  produce  the  letter  by  reference  to  our  calling  for  the  af- 
fidavit of  Jacob  Albright*  When  Albright  prevaricated  in  court,  wc 
wished  to  compare  his  testimony  taken  before,  with  what  he  said  in 
court,  which  was  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  deposition:  we  ur- 
ged them  to  produce  it,  on  a  supposition  that  it  would  contain 
something  that  would  invalidate  his  testimony:  but,  it  seems,  it  is 
wonderful  that  wc  did  not  make  use  of  it.  But  have  we  there- 
fore no  right  to  insist  on  the  production  of  this  letter?  Does  it 
follow,  because  that  paper  did  not  answer  our  purpose,  that  we 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  testimony  to  which  we  have  a 
right?  We  might  admit,  that  that  prediction  has  not  been  verified 
without  affecting  our  right  to  hear  proper  evidence  or  to  reject 
what  is  illegal:  but  in  fact  the  evidence  of  that  witness  at  differ* 
ent  times  was  inconsistent  and  unworthy  of  credit. 

There  is  l)ut  one  ground  on  which  the  letter  can  be  with- 
held, and  that  is,  that  it  contains  state  secrets,  which  the  public 
good  forbids  to  be  disclosed.  Who  is  to  make  that  excuse:  Tlie 
individual  who  is  president.  But  he  cannot  delegate  this  right  to 
another.  Moii\es  oi'  delicacy  ought  never  to  l)e  regarded  by 
courts  on  such  occasions. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Chief  Justice  said  that 
the  siibpitnu  tiiwes  tecum  was  su  me  times  awarded  on  motion,  but 
more  frequendy  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
party;  that  this  case  had  been,  on  principle,  fully  argued  before; 
and  that  the  writ  must  be  awarded  returnable  immediately. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  Hay  said  he  would  ac- 
knowledge service  of  it;  that  he  would  write  a  copy  of  so  much 
f)f  the  letter  as  related  to  the  case  now  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Hay's  acknowledgment  on  the  writ  was  as  follows:  *^  I 
hereby  acknowledge  service  of  the  above  subpoena,  and  herewith 
return  a  correct  and  true  copy  of  the  letter  mentioned  in  the 
same,  dated  12ih  November^  1806,  excepting  such  parts  thereof 
as  arc,  in  my  opinion,  not  material  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
for  the  defence  of  the  accused,  or  pertinent  to  the  issue  now 
about  to  be  joined:  the  parts  excepted  being  confidehtially  com- 
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uiunicated  to  the  president,  and  he  having  devolved  on  me  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion,  which  constitutionally  belongs  to 
himself.  The  accuracy  of  diiar  opinion  I  am  willing  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  by  submitting  the  original  letter  to  its  in- 
spection. I  further  certify,  in  order  to  shew  more  clearly  the  ir- 
relevancy of  the  parts  excepted  to  any  defence  which  can  be  set 
up  in  the  present  case,  that  those  part's  contain  a  communication 
of  the  opinion  of  the  writer  concerning  certain  persons,  about 
which  opinion,  or  the  &ct  of  his  having  communicated  it,  the 
writer,  if  a  witness  before  the  court,  could  not  legally,  as  I  con- 
ceive, be  interrogated;  and  about  which  no  evidence  could  le- 
gally be  received  from  other  persons. 

George  Hay." 

The  Chief  Justice  asked  if  there  were  any  objections  to  this 
return. 

Mr.  Burr  said  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  copy  of 
part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hay  said  he  would  reduce  all  to  writing  and  submit  it  to 
the  inspection  of  the  court  according  to  his  return;  but  he  could 
not  submit  to  public  examination  the  original,  or  a  copy  of  the 
whole  for  the  reason  already  explained. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  a  right  to 
substitute  a  copy  of  the  original.  He  submitted  it  to  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  personal  attendance  of  the  presi- 
dent was  dispensed  with  only  on  the  condition  that  the  letter 
should  be  produced. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  hoped  the  court  would  not  understand 
what  he  had  said  as  Mr.  Wickham  had — that  he  threw  out 
a  defiance;  for  he  had  no  such  idea  in  saying  that  he  would  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  He  wished  however  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  court  upon  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  object  of  the  subpccna  was 
to  bring  the  letter  itself  into  court  and  not  a  copy. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that 
an  attachment  should  go  against  Mr.  Hay.  But,if  it  were  really  ne- 
cessary, no  consideration  of  friendship,  even  if  he  were  my  brother 
or  father,  would  deter  mr  from  making  the  motion  for  it,  since 
he  has  declared  his  determination  to  go  to  prison  sooner  than  sur- 
render the  letter.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pain  than  to  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  such  a  motion.  To  avoid  this  unplea- 
sant step,  there  is  another  alternative  involved  iu  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  but  which  is  extremely  disagreeable,  as  it  willpn^ducede- 
layj  wWch  is  so  much  to  be  deprecated  by  both  parties:  I  mean, 
that  the  cause  shall  be   continued  till  the  letter  shall  be  pro- 
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(4uced.  Inconvenient  and  oppressive  as  it  may  be,  it  is  prefbra* 
bic  to  the  former. 

P. it  since  Mr.  Hay  wishes  you  to  decide  this  point,  consider 
the  return  he  has  made.  It  is,  that  there  nre  certain  parts  of  the 
letter  which  our  adversar\'  thinks  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  to 
our  defence;  and  which  for  that  reason  he  refuses   o  produce. 

The  return  presents  two  things  for  consideration:  First,  whe- 
ther the  attorney  for  the  United  States  be  a  compett-nt  judge  in 
the  last  rf sort,  whether  the  letter  he  material  lor  our  defence  or 
not;  and  secondly,  if  he  be  not  a  competent  judge,  who  is  to  judge 
of  the  rcli'vaiicv  of  this  letter. 

First.  Is  the  attorney  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  necessary 
and  proper  for  our  defence?  If  he  be,  our  st-curity  is  left  to  his 
discretion.  The  principle  is,  that  the  attorney  is  worthy  of  trust.  In 
the  present  instance  this  will  not  be  denied:  but  you  are  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  the  general  principle;  that  it  is  the  ofHce 
and  not  the  officer  that  is  to  be  regarded.  We  cannot  admit  that 
the  attorney  of  the  United  States  is  proper  to  he  trusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  accused;  because  that  office  is  associated  with  all 
the  zeal,  all  the  feelings,  and  all  the  inclinations  to  carry  on  prose- 
cutions for  the  state  with  vigilance  and  alacrity,  which  seem 
requisite  to  have  the  necessity  of  a  conviction  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  This  is  natural  to  the  fallibility  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  most  perfect  state.  I  speak  of  the  officer  in  his  official 
character  as  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  not  of  the 
gentleman  as  he  at  present  fills  it.  When  the  rights  of  the  accu- 
sed shall  depend  on  the  indulgence,  humanity  and  inteG;rity  of 
that  officer,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  countrv*  While  he 
holds  this  office  of  high  trust  from  the  government,  it  is  incompa- 
tible that  he  should  have  the  trust  of  the  defence.  It  would  be  like 
confiding  the  safety  of  the  defendant  to  an  officer  who  must  from 
necessity  be  his  official  enemy.  These  remarks  will  apply,  however 
humane  he  may  Int,  and  however  well  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the 
accused.  But  as  to  the  judgment  of  that  officer,  are  we  to  depend 
on  his  arbitrar)'  discretion  whether  we  are  to  have  the  paper  or 
not?  Shall  we  be  compelled  to  depend  on  the  opinion  of  that  of- 
ficer, who,  from  his  office,  is  bound  to  carry  on  the  prosecution 
against  us  with  all  possible  rigour;  to  contest  all  our  proof;  to  in- 
validate the  evidence  of  our  witnesses;  in  fine,  to  do  every  thing 
which  may  l)e  for  the  interest  of  the  prosecution,  and  every  thing 
against  the  defence?  On  this  arbitrary  discreticn,  are  we  to  de- 
pend for  the  privilege  ol  defending  ourselves  by  evidence?  The 
proposition  is  monstrous.  It  goes  to  vest  in  a  public  officer,  who  is 
our  official  accuser,  arbitrary  discretion,  which  all  (jood  judges 
and  able  writers  say,  ought  not  to  be  vested  :iny where,  not  even 
•n  the  most  upright  judges:  because  discretion,  as  the  celebrated 
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loid  Csmbden  says,  is  the  law  of  tjTants.  Id  the  hands  of  a  lealous 
public  prosecutor,  it  would  be  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that 
could  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty. 

I  take  it  then  to  be  an  established  point,  that  the  attorney  for 
the  United  States  is  not  himself  to  be  the  arbitrary  judge  of 
what  is  material  to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  I  take  it  to  be 
true,  that  when  a  defence  is  necessar}',  he  is  not  bound  to  reveal 
to  the  court  beforehand  of  what  it  consists,  but  that  he  has  a  right 
to  conceal  and  deliberate  in  every  thing  that  may  relate  to  it,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  decide,  with  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  whether 
it  be  applicable  to  his  defence  or  not.  But  when  the  revene  of 
that  proposition  is  known,  that  the  defendant  shall  be  obliged  to 
^close  his  defence,  as  well  as  to  pursue  the  advice  of  the  public 
prosecutor  how  to  make  it:  upon  this  additional  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  clear  that  we  should  be  at  his  mercy.  You  are  to 
give  your  judgment  on  the  paper;  to  say  whether  it  haye  relation 
to  the  defence,  which  you  have  never  thought  of,  and  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  How  are  you  to  judge  that  there  is  this 
relation  till  you  know  the  thing  that  it  has  relation  to?  Are 
we  then  to  disclose  the  nature  of  our  defence  and  our  reasons 
for  demanding  this  letter,  with  the  use  we  intend  to  make  of  it? 
Is  this  court  to  bo  transformed  into  nn  inquisitorial  tribunal  to 
decide  without  hearing  the  accused?  or  is  this  court  to  go 
through  the  mockery  of  hearing  the  accused  before  the  sub- 
ject can  be  made  known?  How  is  it  to  decide  on  the  materi- 
ality of  the  letter  by  relation  to  the  defence  unless  it  fully 
know  that  defence?  How  can  z/oz/ judge  that  there  is  this  relation 
till  you  know  the  thing  that  it  has  relation  to. 

We  have  been  told  much  of  treason  stalking  abroad  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  of  the  meritorious  and  successful  efforts  of  general 
Wilkinson  to  prevent  its  dreadful  effects.  His  character  has  been 
eulogized  for  his  watching  over  the  safety  of  New-Orleans.  Wc 
have  formerly  heard  much  of  his  motives  of  delicacy  to  prevent 
the  exposure  of  the  contents  of  this  letter.  His  profligate  and 
shameful  disregard  and  prostration  of  the  constitution  furnish  no 
equivocal  data  of  his  principles  and  ideas  of  delicacy.  We  un- 
derstand now  that  general  Wilkinson  has  no  difficulty  on  the 
subject  of  exposing  these  transactions.  If  he  be  not  interested  in 
preventing  the  disclosure,  are  the  United  States  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  publication  of  truth  or  in  the  suppression  of  false- 
hood? 

Mr.  Hay. — I  do  not  know  what  are  general  Wilkinson^s  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  the  disclosure. 

IMr.  BoTTs. — Then  sir,  the  objection  does  not  come  from  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  but  from  Mr.  Hay,  as  his  guardian,  against  the 
publication  of  this  letter,  because  certain  parts  of  it  relate  to  those 
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_      consjiicuous  characters  whom  he  charges  with  diiaffectioB 
and  the  want  of  tiddiiy  lo  ihc^vemmeni.  But,  sir,  justice,  nol™ 
only  to  ihoBc  two  characters,  but  to  general  WilkiDson  himaelf,  f 
his  re]]uution  he  as  fuir  as  it  has  been  represented,  requires  if 
this  objection  should  be  disregarded. 

First,asto  chose  gentle  men. is  it  just  that  their  chantctersshoul 
be  thus  assailed  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  defenoi 
Ought  not  the  govcmmetit  to  be  glad,  ought  you  not  as  a  pairil^ 
lobe  proud,  of  an  opportunitj-  to  do  an  act  ot  such  matiirest  jui 
ticess  toletthcm  know  this  uccusalion,  and,  it' unjust,  to  repel  il 
Will  you  not  give  those  high  characters  an  opponunil)-  of  keen 
ing  themselves  up  and  proving  their  integrity  and  palriotisni 
if  they  be  traduced  by  calumny^  Will  you  not  allow  them  l' 
constitutional  privilege  of  being  confronted  with  their  accw 
and  defending  themselves  by  a  fair  tri:ii?    If  they  be  unjustll 
charged,  is  it  not  just  to  expose  general  Wilkinson  to  ilie  indijp 
nation  of  mankind  for  his  false  and  malicious  aecusationf  Or  it 
be  not  unjust,  is  itnot  right  to  expose  those  two  ehamctcrsU)  pubj 
justice  and  punishment, and  give  to  gen.  Wilkinson  an  oppnnuniMj 
of  proving  his  innocence  and  patnuiiam  and  adding  morelaure 
to  his  venerable  brow.^  If  there  be  no  ground  fur  the  suspicion^ 
against  his  reputation,  will  not  those  letters  tend  to  remove  tl 
and  establish  his  rharactcr  on  a  lirm  basis.'   Does  public  ju; 
require  that  gener.il  Wilkinson  should  be  at  Ubert>-  lo  difTuHe  fal 
and  malicious  accusations  against  whomsoever  he  pleases  withot 
restriction,  check  or  control? 

I  never  can  sufficiently  express  my  deteslation  of  this  Bjstcm 
of  state  secrecy.  I  never  can  express  in  terms  isufBciently  strong, 
that  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  every  American  should  _ 
feel  towards  a  system  of  state  secrecy.  It  never  can  conduce  t 
public  utility,  though  it  may  furnish  pretests  lo  men  in  power  ti 
shelter  themselves  and  their  friends  and  agents  from  the  just  ai ' 
roadversion  of  the  law;  to  direct  their  malignant  plots  to  the  d 
Btruction  of  oiher  mep,  while  they  are  themselves  secure  fro 
punishment.  In  a  government  of  responsibility  like  ours,  whel 
all  the  agents  of  ihc  public  must  be  responsible  for  their  conduct 
^    -e  can  be  but  lew  secrets.    I'he  people  of  the  United  Stat* 
a  right  to  know  every  public  act,  every  thing  that  is  doi 
the  public  way  by  their  public  functionaries.  They  ought  « 
iw  the  particuliirs  of  public  transactions  in  ail  their  bcaringi 
and  relations,  sous  to  he  able  lo  distinguish  whether, and  how  fal' 
they  arc  conducted  with  fidelity  and  ubilit}'i  and,  with  the  exce| 
tion  of  what  relates  to  negotiations  with  foreign  nations,  or  whi 
called  the  diplomatic  department,  there  ought  to  be  nothtai 
ipressed  or  concealed.  We  all  know  the  extent  of  the  rule  whic 
[uires  of  all  persons  summoned  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of jm 
!,  a  disclosureof  the  whole  truth.  We  know  that  communicationt' 
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between 'individuals,  under  whatever  circumstances  of  intimacy 
or  confidence  they  may  be  made,  except  from  a  client  to  his 
counsel  (for  obvious  reasons)  must  be  revealed;  that  in  all  other 
cases  there  must  be  a  full  and  unreserved  disclosure  of  facts, 
however  delicate  their  nature,  and  under  whatever  intimacy  of 
friendship!  or  solemnity  of  promise  to  conceal,  they  may  have 
been  confided.  A  physician,  or  the  most  intimate  friend,  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  facts,  though  under  a  promise  of  se* 
crecy  deemed  sacred  by  the  parties,  must  openly  expose  them 
in  court.  We  all  know  that  justice  cannot  yield  to  this  de- 
licacy, and  that  he  must  disclose  them  however  confidentially 
communicated.  I  wish  to  know  on  what  principle  the  agents  of 
the  government  can  be  excepted  from  this'  rule,  which  applies  to 
all  other  individuals.  On  what  ground  can  this  letter  or  any  part 
of  it  be  withheld? 

We  do  believe,  that  those  parts  of  the  letter,  which  relate 
to  those  characters,  are  the  most  iihportant  in  this  accusation  and 
the  most  necessary  to  our  defence.  We  do  believe,  that  without 
them  the  parts  which  the  attorney  is  willing  to  expose  would  be 
of  very  little  avail  to  us.  We  say  that  it  is  admissible  evidence, 
and  that  the  court  must  let  us  look  at  the  letter  and  apply  it  to 
our  defence;  that  the  court  should  understand  the  defence  before 
it  should  decide  on  the  application  of  it.  We  say  that  the  letter 
must  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  and  of  the  party  before  the 
jur}'  shall  be  impaneled.  It  has  been  offered  to  the  private  pe- 
rusal of  the  counsel,  in  exclusion  of  that  of  their  client,  but 
which,  as  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  they  disdain  to  accept. 
We  would  not  care  that  the  paper  should  be  directed  to  be  seen 
by  no  human  eyes  but  those  of  the  accused  and  his  counsel.  We 
want  it  not  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  but  tor  the  benefit  ol  our  cli- 
ent. We  wish  it  to  be  the  5ul)ject  of  public  discussion  like  other 
documents  offered  as  evidence.  We  require  as  a  right  that  it 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  court  and 
the  principles  of  criminal  justice,  whether  this  leUer  be  ap- 
plicable to  our  defence  or  not.  I  will  again  predict,  that  if  a  se- 
cret inquisitorial  tribunal  be  established  by  your  decision  now, 
to  go  down  with  the  sanction  of  your  opinion  to  posterity  as  a 
precedent  for  other  tribunals,  (which  is  in  effect  to  preclude  us 
from  the  benefit  of  an  appeal);  ii  you  determine  that  we  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  im|Kirtant  written  or  oral  testimony, 
by  the  introduction  of  this  state  secrecy;  you  lay,  without  intend- 
ing it,  the  foundation  for  a  s}  stem  of  oppression.  If  these  things 
be  established,  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  precedents,  the  ine- 
vitable consequences  will  be,  that  whenever  any  man  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  becomes  an  object  of  the  vengeance  or  jealousy  of 
those  in  power,  he  may  easily  h^  ruined.  A  wicked  executive 
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pr)\vcr  will  have  nothing  to  do  to  eiTect  iiis  destruction  but  to  fo- 
ment divi<«ic)ns  in  this  rountn*,  to  encOunige  and  excite  accusa- 
tions by  its  ofRtcrs,  to  deny  the  use  of  all  public  documents  that 
max  tend  to  the  justification  of  the  accused,  or  to  render  the  at- 
tainment of  exculpatory*  evidence  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
vfh\m  of  its  prosecuting  officers,  and  he  will  be  condemned  to 
sink  without  che  smallest  eflectual  resistance. 

1  move  lor  a  rule  that  this  cause  shall  stand  continued  till  this 
letter  shall  be  produced  and  deposited  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  M^Kka  then  addressed  the  court. 

IVIay  it  please  the  court.  This  is  a  motion  for  a  continuance. 
I  have  read  the  affidavit  of  the  accused  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  the  return  of  the  attorney  on  the  subpoena  duces  tecum^  and  I 
have  the  most  decided  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there  is  no 
principle  on  which  it  can  properly  be  made.  The  affidavit  which 
the  defendant  has  made  is,  that  it  is  his  belief  ih^t  the  letter  which 
his  counsel  have  called  for  may  be  material^noX,  that  it  is  materia^ 
or  that  he  believes  it  to  be  material^  in  his  cause.  Now  there  is  no 
particular  ground  stated  or  fact  set  forth  on  viYiicYiiKx^ contingent 
belief  is  founded.  I  call  it  so,  because  he  only  says  in  his  affida- 
vit that  it  may  be  material;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  may 
not  be  material.  The  return  which  has  been  made  by  the  attor- 
ney shews  that  the  letter  was  delivered  to  him  on  certain  condi- 
tions; to  be  used  under  certain  restrictions  of  secrecy;  and 
that  diose  parts  of  the  letter  which  he  has  produced  are  all  that 
can  be  considered  as  material  for  the  defence  or  pertinent  to 
the  issue.  The  attorney  for  the  United  States  has  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  parts  excepted,  the  disclosure  of  which  the  public 
interest  forbids,  are  in  his  judgment  not  only  not  material  for  the 
purposes  of  justice  or  the  defence  of  the  accused,  but  are  not  per- 
iincnt  to  the  issue.  The  return  of  the  attorney  is  clear,  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  against  their  motion:  and  he  refers  the  accu- 
racy of  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  As  to  the  affidavit,  how 
does  this  question  stand?  Is  there  any  one  ground  on  which  the 
letter  is  material  to  his  defence,  or  can  be  so  considered  by  them- 
selves or  the  court  or  any  body  else?  The  only  question  is,  whe- 
ther this  letter,  which  is  called  for  by  the  accused,  but  which  he 
has  never  seen  and  the  contents  of  which  he  cannot  consequent- 
ly know,  is  material  to  his  defence  against  this  accusation  or 
not?  the  only  proper  ground  on  which  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  it  is  material,  is  the  affidavit  which  is  before  the  court. 
'l*his  court  cannot  say  that,  from  any  thing  which  appears  to  them, 
it  is  material.  He  moves  on  this  affidavit  that  the  trial  be  post- 
poned till  the  letteh  which  he  calls  for  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
clerk.  Is  this  letter  material  by  law?  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
court  the  propriety  of  reading  only  those  pans  of  the  lettei 
which  the  attorney  has  returned  as  pertinent  to  the  issue  and  ma- 
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ted  St 

f.w  hii- 

vulgc.  TIk-  .Utonii')   til'  T.'lt>rc,  mvi-M.^l  Miili  lln*  jiowt 
regarded  in  ibc  aame  view  a»  thr  {in^siilcnt  urouid  be  if  fa 
standin;;  henr  and  cnllcd  on  lo  (iivuli;i:  the  kncr  in  c]^ 

dccl;ir,       '    '  *' ~-'--  vi  (he  letter  wlikh  nrc  not  yield) 

are  s,  '  i-unt  ought  nm  to  be  yielded,  a 

iSe  I  lobe  kept  secret, 

C'Ci  '  'I  pleased  to  consider  thts  qurAiund 

ground  it  (l.lii  ar)'  iSai  oil.the  ground  of  delicacy  » 
withhnlit  crrtaiit  part*  of  the  Icttt-r.  Thi>  in  not  the  g 
which  wc  have  pLnccd  the  improprinv  if  disdoiini;  ihtM 
but  ths  f|[round  on  which  wc  hni 
tic  made  [lublic  h,  that  nf  rorn.', 
interests  utour  country  iii  tliu  m  The  t 

then  is.  that   a  cnmniunication  <  <  l>r   hy  f 

WiUcioBOOiniticprciidi'iit,  trspmin^  lin  t; mliitt  of  ci 
holding  p'^ces  of  tru'il  and  confidence,  biit  viho  i 


hitheno  Iieen  jiTMecmcd  <^r  even  4ii"^i:!r(!.  nhoutd  b*  p 

aft  evidence,  or  th«  the  i '      '  '  '  - 

ced.  And  for  what  pur; 

he  discluKd.'  Fur  the  [' 

nocenif  Is  there  any    r 

concerning  third  pcrwn»  .md  Oic  ti^nlt  i^r  tnnoccncc  ol  XM 

Boncr.  To  me  it  appcari  to  be  a  most  capticious  and  trail 

cd  ilemand;  and  if  ii  wi^re  to  be  granted,  it  would  justify  4 

(ectalion  (hat  any  dcxumcut,  hovrcver  irrelevant  lo  t' 
owcvrr  inconvenient  to  individuals  or  injuriomiio  tbepul 
disckisure  might  be,  must  be  produced  and  publicly  c 
gratify  the  whim  or  malice  of  any  party  unilrr  prosecutic 
be  once  established  as  a  principle)  that  ou  toinmuuicatiiM 
ever  con&ilential,  can  be  secured  from  wttntoD  and  U 
public  exposure,  it  will  have  a  icnd»TicT  ti  suppreaa 
matjon  as  ihc  gtivcmmcnt  has  a  r\  '  ■  ■  ■ 
prises  fomud  or  combinations  m 
ty.  Suppose  a  citizen,  un  officer 
placed  in  such  a  si[u.ttio4i  ns  to  i  l 
cQRagcd  in  ttca^on  or  tniBchicvou*>  plois  .Tg-.un.ii  i 
nation:  xuppose  he  were  surrounded  by  evil  dial 
by  persons  of  conduct  so  suspicious  and  d 
his  apprehension  that  d»y' really  conlemplatcd  » 
lo  the  peace  and  happitiess  ol  their  couutr)':  t 
no  cemm  inlbrmaiioo,  but  only  a  strong  siu 
plot  whkh  thev  arc  meditating:  if  he  im 
t  his  suspicioDt,  would  nn  intimation  ic 
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iidnitlBl  «B  this  be  made  publtcf  Would  they  expose  the  iirfbib 
mer  to  <iuch  danger?  I  beg  to  know,  whether  any  other  person 
similarly  &itiiuted  would  have  a  right  to  cull  for  the  disclosure 
of  such  a  communication,  to  defi;nd  himself  against  an  acrus^ 
tion  entin-l)-  unconnected  with  it?  If  this  can  he  done,  and  if  by 
the  drcision  of  this  court  it  become  known  that  any  one  by  this 
virtunus  informntinn,  though  sciretly  and  tautiousU  given,  ex- 
poses his  very  life  to  danger,  will  it  not  prevent  him  from  co- 
coiiRtering  such  a  hacard,  and  indispose  even  the  most  patriotic  to 
make  communications  so  liable  to  be  publicly  exposed,  and  so 
manitesdy  pregnant  with  personal  danger  to  the  informer.  Does 
not  sound  policy  require  that  any  information  given  this  way 
should  be  kept  secret?  Is  there  a  single  principle  of  justice  which 
requires  that  his  name  should  be  gi^en  up!  Whether  the  public 
good  require  that  information,  so  given,  should  be  kept  secret  or 
made  puMic,  is  a  question  to  he  decided  hv  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  I  should  hardly  suppose  that  this  court  will  say 
that  it  has  a  right  to  expose  any  and  ever^-  communication,  of 
whniever  nature  the  same  may  be,  that  is  made  to  the  president 
of  the  Unitfd  States.  The  court  will  admit  the  right  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  communicate  what  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  to  keep  secret  what  ought  not  to  be  disclosed.  An 
opinion  was  understood  to  have  been  given  by  you  to  this  effect 
wtien  the  motion  for  the  sttf>fitriin  ducea  tecum  was  made. 

The  caae  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  was  then  referred  to.  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  attorney- gen  era  I,  who  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tion happened  acted  ai  secretary  of  state,  was  called  on  in  this  <  ase 
to  give  the  court  somr  Inform :iti<in,  about  the  propriety*  ol  giving 
which  he  hesitated.  He  seemed  to  believe  it  improper  to  commu- 
nicate information  which  had  beenconfidentialiy  givenhim,and  the 
court  decided,  that  as  to  commtinicatiuns  made  to  him  confiden- 
tially, they  would  not  compel  hrm  to  disclime  them;  that  if  he 
thought  any  thing  was  communicated  tu  him  in  confidence,  he 
wsa  not  bound  to  disclose  it.  If  the  serrctary  of  state  may  with- 
hold information  which  may  have  Ix'cn  delivered  to  him  in  confi- 
dence, surely  the  president  of  the  United  States,  if  he  stood  now 
before  the  court  as  the  secretary-  of  state  did  in  that  case,  could 
withhold  such  informatiun  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  good  tor- 
bids  to  be  disclosed.  It  could  not  be  admitted,  on  any  principles 
of  consistency,  that  the  secretary  of  state  would  be  protected 
agunst  making  such  disclosures,  and  yet  that  the  president  shoidd 
be  compelled  to  m.ike  them.  I  presume  that  the  attorney  may  be 
considered  as  being  in  the  place  of  the  president,  hoUling  in  a 
confidential  manner  the  power  which  he  has  devolved  upon  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  may  be  considervd  as  standing  on  precise- 
ly  the  same  ground;  that  he  h^s  a  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
ef  communicating  those  parts  of  tbi:  k-iter  which  arc  called  for 
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by  the  tlefrndiint;  iind  iIihi  aw  •tending  in  thin  inUance  1 
same  rebti"fl  to  tlit  prcaidtnt  oi  iKe  United  States,  he  oiighl 
be  treated  with  the  same  respect  thai  the  stcretar)'  of  stale  i 
under  kII  the  cirrumatanccs  nf  the  case. 

Mr.  fiotls  R^ys  ihnt  generiil  Wilkinson  don  not  care  ai 
cominunkation:>)iii  that  Mr.  Hny  is  hia  guard  taniwd  thinks  it' 
nott()bedisrlo5rd.IbcticV(;,thaionthisgroRndthercwassfl 
apfirehensiiin.  I  believe,  thnl  when  Mr.  Hay  addressed  the 
had  not  coiuniunitntefl  with  general  Wilk'ma<in,  and  that  he  mllftt 
have  deduced  that  mlerenct  from  hia  knowledge  of  the  letter  il- 
scH'and  not  from  any  declaration  niade  by  the  general  on  the  aub- 
jcct.  His  return  to  the  writ  is,  that  he  has  returned  a  true  copy  (if 
the  letter  except  those  parts  which  in  his  opinion  are  not  materi> 
al  to  the  purposea  of  juaticc.  the  defence  of  the  accused,  or  pef- 
Imenc  to  the  issue  aliout  to  be  joined  in  the  cause:  those  paru  bft- 
ring  been  con Rdenti ally  communicated  to  the  president  by  gmc- 
ra)  Wilkinson;  imd  he  ahewa  their  irrelevancy.  The  return  itself 
ahcwa  most  satisfactorily  that  these  pans  of  the  letter  ought  tiot 
to  be  divulged,  ns  the  president  deems  lh.it  the  public  good  re- 
(lutrea  that  the  pans  of  the  letter,  thus  con  fide  iitiiilly  communica- 
ted should  not  be  disclosed.  I  beg  to  know  on  what  [irraciplf 
gentlemen  call  lor  these  parts  to  be  diacloscd,  unless  tlicy  go  so 
lar  as  to  sny  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  disclosed- 
Tbey  must  t-.tke  this  ground  or  none.  Mr.  Botts  speaks  much  of 
those  persons  being  calumniated.  Thatqutsiion  is  not  now  bcbne 
the  court.  Who  those  persons  are  it  must  be  presumed  is  not 
known  to  the  court;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  arc  not  before  the 
conn  whoever  they  may  be.  I'hey  do  not  demand  this  letter  of 
the  conn,  or  that  it  should  be  made  public  to  jtistifj  or  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  treason  or  misdemeanor,  or 
against  any  calumny.  Why  then  should  the  dcfentbnt  demand 
information  which  relates  to  other  persons,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  case,  and  which,  if  it  were  before  the  court,  would 
not  pruve  him  to  be  guilt>'  or  innocent.  Can  it  be  matcrtaH  If  the 
court  do  not  think  it  material,  it  will  never  make  a  mic  that  the 
cause  shall  stand  continued  till  the  letter  shall  be  produced.  It 
can  only  he  maierial  to  encourage  ihem  in  uttering  abuse  ng:iiatt 
general  Wilkinson:  I  cnn  ser  no  other  use  which  they  can  make 
of  it.  If  general  Wilkinson  have  made  an  unjust  accusation 
against  innocent  persona,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  bear 
on  the  cause  of  the  defend-int,  or  used  for  his  defence.  It  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  coun  to  see  what  use  the  letter  wiB  be  of, 
invindieatingthe  character  or  establishing  the  innocence  of  the 
defendnnt;  and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  would  not  wish  wantooly  fo 
exptjoe  thise  crmlidcntial  communications,  without  any  utility  to 
thcmsche*!  while  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  public. 

1  r.  llutts  has  said  th:il  those  pana  of  the  letter  which  arc  not 
pcninent  to  the  issue,  which  justice  docs  not  require  to  be  ezhi- 
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bited,  and  which  relate  toother  people  and  not  to  the  accused,  are 
the  most  mntenal.  This  extraordinar\'  declaration  shews  the  out- 
rageous  length  to  which  they  mean  to  proceed.  It  is  extravagant 
and  inconsistent  with  principle  to  urge,  that  that  which  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  issue,  is  most  material  to  their  defence:  fornothing 
18  m(Mre  clear  than  this,  that  that  which  does  not  at  all  relate 
to  the  issue  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  if  it  be  introduced. 

The  court  said  yesterday,  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  hear  such 
infiormation  as  had  a  tendency  to  embroil  general  Wilkinson  in 
controversies  with  other  people,  without  producing  any  possible 
advantage  to  the  party.  Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  this  can  be  the 
only  effect  which  the  information  required  can  produce?  I  hope, 
that  in  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  return  made 
by  the  attorney,  and  the  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  devolved  on  him,  (if  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  he 
deems  improper  to  be  divulged,  be  not  material  -to  the  defence 
of  the  defendant,  and  if  the  power  of  withholding  from  public 
view  what  the  public  interest  requires  should  not  be  disclosed, 
be  vested  in  the  president,)  the  court  will  be  convinced  that  the 
attorney  may  be  confided  in  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  this 
letter;  especially  as  he  has  manifested  every  disposition  to  give  the 
defence  ever\' aid,  consistendy  with  his  views  of  the  public  interest, 
bj'  submitting  the  original  letter  to  the  inspection  of  the  court,  by 
referring  to  the  honour  and  candour  of  the  counsel  themselves, 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  disclosure  of  the  parts  which  we  think 
the  public  good  requires  to  be  concealed. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  mean  to  trouble  vour  honours  with  but  ver\-  few 
observations.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  to  continue  this 
cause,  and  the  motion  is  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court. 
Surely  the  court  will  never  agree  to  continue  it  unless  sulistantial 
justice  require  it.  This  id  not  like  a  common  motion  for  a  con- 
tinuance* It  is  to  postpone  the  trial  till  a  certain  document 
shall  be  produced;  the  disclosure  of  which,  we  say,  is  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  the  community.  This  document  we  are  willing 
to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  court,  but  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  open  and  public  discussion,  unless  the  court  should  deem  it  ne- 
cessary and  proper  after  having  examined  it.  Before  the  court 
will  order  a  continuance  of  the  cause,  it  will  require,  at  least, 
some  good  reason  to  jusufy  it;  and  it  b  clear  that  sufficient  cause 
has  not  yet  been  adduced. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  character  of  president  of  the  United  States 
cannot  devest  him  of  the  character  of  an  individual.  There  are 
certain  claims  which  can  be  rightly  required  of  every  citiaen,  and 
certain  duties  which  he  is  bound  to  perform.  These  apply  to  the 
individual  who  is  president  as  well  as  to  all  others.  As  presiiient, 
he  has  his  channeb  of  official  communication*  The  information 
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he  receive*  thnmch  lh«»c  are  «flici:tl;  liut  il  anv  comti! 
be  tl  rived  ihr mjjlt  any  utht-r  ch.inucl,  il  c-iniioi  in.-  u;n 

A;  1X1  sir.  il't  pn-aidtut  ia  not  the  keeper  (A  any  piibii 
You  never  go  lo  (he  prt-nidcnt  lor  papers.  He  bus  n"  ; 
6ce  and  can  keep  no  puM'tc  papers.  There-are  c:crtai 
menu,  cstaMiahed  t>y  law,  (q  keep  ull  piitiltc  papers 
■Seou.  over  which  cmain  ufficcre  pn-iidc:  but  ic  would 
nbl«,  it  would  be  crimin;i)  in  hin.  to  ft^iin  »n>'  publi 
Thcv  should  be  uU  disttihutt-d  in  the  ofiiits.  oi  tho» 
mmts.  Kvcrv  citizen  is  bound  tootwy  iht  .luhpirna  dut 
and  bring  with  him  nny  record  or  public  or  other  pa| 
possession,  which  it  rtx^uircH  him  tu  ndduce. 

Another  circumstSDCe  ^vill  slu-w  thiN  argument  to  be 
When  the  president  retirrs  from  offiiir,  Vii  "nrccsirr  <:nr 
the  possession  of  all  ihe  public  [>  7 

trrmc'I  c^cw/;  every  thing  that  1 
what  bcciimc!!  oT  thvisc  lirtter'i    i : 
priviite  individual;  He  hasariglir  ■. 
to  ihr  public, they  bclont;  to  the  jjui>lic.   ^  r.ilfr 

posited  in  die  public  nliii(-9,  ib^v  brcuni'  -  as 

nlrdhya  pulilic  oflicer  in  hi&ufiiciul  cupm 
could  havr  no  com  muni  Cittinii  wiih  ihi 
the  s^-cretary  at  war,  and  ihrn  bin  rrimtiitinic: 
wouH  IjcLnmi:  offiml  puptrs  of  the  guxcrntncut,- 
the  office  oldie  laitcr.  As  this  Icinr  is  not  d 
Cretan  ,  the  prcsidmi  as  in  it  sUnds  as  an 
dividual  h«  may  be  the  object  of  tommunii 
ev'ntcnce  and  diaclosc  whatever  he  Icnows.  :i 
ollaw,  when  rcqu'Tcd  dy  a  court  ol  jiisiiL  ^tidi- 

v'tdnnldttiiose  a  onspinicy  ks  a  secrit  t'  pro- 

tect the  laitLT  from  dtsclrising  iht  conspii  i  'his 

testimony  m  a  couit  of  justice, and  wht^n  liu:  lic- 

ciTil  iiunrcvriili-d.'Supposethcpresideiil  w^ii:  Ul' 
he  say  ihM  this  was  a  slate  secret,  and  then  by  r^ 
fro'u  disclosing  it?  Thia  is  disproved  by  hU  having 
it:  bccauBc.  if  it  were  anofijiial  document,  it  would  tie  ili  ihisiuo 
among  the  arduvca  of  stale  in  the  office  oi'  the  minister  of  war. 
This  is  tbcreibre  a  mert:  private  communication,  which  tvo  indi- 
vidual has  n  right  to  witlihold  from  a  court  uf  justice, 
production  becomes  necessary-  lor  the  purposes  of  ji  " 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  ought  therefore  to  havk 
in  this  case,  as  that  was  an  application  for  a  public    " 

meot.  It  is  only  when  such  documents  arc  perltctl)  

anil  their  discUsurc  would  be  mischievous  to  great  <!.iiir<[»l  in.     ^ 
tcr-  '.IS,  that  the  constitutional  officer  has   a  right  to  wiQihpId 
them,  for  a  time,  irom  public  view.  *^' 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  arguments  have  reference  to  the 
contents  <>f  the  letter.  It  is  unoecesssiry  to  say  any  thing  (^n  that 
subject  till  it  shall  be  produced.  But  there  has  been  one  great 
secret  developed  here  to-day;  and  that  is,  that  a  dangerous  sys- 
tem of  espionage  has  been  adopted  by  the  government^  by  which  I 
am  aorry  to  say,  secret  denunciations  have  not  only  been  produ- 
ced, but  invited. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  beg  leave  to  make  a  single  remark,  not  in  answer 
to  the  general  observations  of  the  actused,  but  to  one  part,— -that 
"  denunciatinns  have  been  invited."  This  assertion  is  unwarrant- 
able. Yuu  ma)'  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Burr. — I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  that  I  was  in  an 
error;  but  I  think  I  am  not.  The  only  way  to  discourage  denunci- 
ations and  satisfy  the  public  that  they  are  not  invited,  is  to  ex- 
pose the  names  of  the  parties  by  submitting  the  letter. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  spoke  at  considerable  Length  in  support  of  the 
motion  for  a  continuance  of  the  cause  till  the  letter  should  be 
produced.  He  contended  that  the  declaration  of  colonel  Burr — 
that  denunciations  were  invited^  was  perfecdy  correct,  if  this  let- 
ter, containmg  a  violent  denunciation  of  respectable -persons,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  president  in  his  official  character,  were  in  [losses- 
sion  of  the  government  and  refused  to  be  exhibited.  That  the  na- 
tural eifect  of  ctincealing  such  denunciations  would  be  to  encou- 
rage and  invite  them:  fur,  if  this  principle  were  established  by  the 
government,  that  no  communication  made  to  it  respecting  the  cha- 
racters of  individuals  shoul(!  ever  be  disclosed,  then  no  calumny, 
however  wicked  and  malignant,  would  ever  be  detected  or  pimish- 
ed:  but,  if  it  were  known  that  the  authorsof  unjust  accusations  could 
be  discovrred,  then  the  apprehension  of  punishment  would  deter 
many  from  doing  what  the  expectation  of  impunity  would  en- 
courage them  to  do.  That  it  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  mo- 
tion icr  a  continuance  for  the  want  of  a  particular  piece  of  testir 
mony,  and  that  such  a  motion  is  never  granted  unless  the  mate- 
riality of  the  testimony  be  positively  sworn  to.  He  admitted  this 
to  be  the  general  practice  when  a  motion  is  directly  made  for  a 
continuance;  but  that  lAalwas  not  the  case  then.  That  they  were 
ready  for  trial  unless  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
was  in  possession  of  a  document  which  colonel  Burr  and  his 
counsel  thought  material  to  his  defence.  That  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  was  extremely  probable  that  it  was  material;  that  they 
had  a  right  to  the  use  of  it;  and  as  it  would  be  so  easily  produced 
the  accused  had  a  right  to  demand  either  that  it  should  be  imme- 
diately produced  or  that  the  trial  should  be  postponed  till  it  was 
produced;  that  thih  was  therefore  not  a  motion  for  a  continuance, 
but  for  the  production  of  a  paper  in  possession  of  the  prosecutor. 
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deemetl  by  the  mouccI  to  be  material  to  hU  dernKc.  If 
csusc  were  cODtiiiurd  till  the  paprr  was  prudiiccil,  ihc  dcllty 
ou^ht  only  to  be  imfiuird  (o  the  rcfus;il  U.  produce  ii.  The  quts- 
ttoti  ihifii  WM,  tvheiher  a  siifltelent  reason  had  been  assigned  for' 
wUhho)dm{{  the  paper?  His  cliini  had  slated,  that  he  had 
VDurcd  in  v;iin  u>  obtain  it  from  the  oflicc  of  that  dcpanmi 
which  it  bdnnged.  If  the  letter  had  l»cen  addresMt)  to  ' 
sident,  his  duty  would  huvc  been  lo  file  il  immediatelv 
secretary  at  war.  Whatever  document  he  receives  of 
cial  form,  lie  files  widi  the  secretary  of  thnt  department  to  which 
il  relates;  and  this  bclongi-d  to  ihat  of  the  secrctarj-  ai  war.  Tbat 
this  principle  concerned  the  rights  nf  all  the  people  of  ihia  coun- 
try; that  they  had  a  right  to  knnw  the  conduct  of  their  ptiUk 
agents,  and  to  inspect  all  documents  that  nught  to  be  de{x»itBii 
in  the  offices  of  the  different  departments.  That  whether  th'*^ 
icr  be  official  or  private,  it  ought  to  be  eslitbitcd  when  occt 
to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  He  dcnitd  the  sufficiency 
reasons  for  withholding  it  which  were  offered  by  the  pres 
ihmugh  his  officer,  said  to  be  clothed  with  hi«  power*  and  stand- 
ing in  his  place.  That  without  disputing  the  power  of  the  ptxsi- 
deDt,  he  might  dispute  his  right  to  delegate  or  transfer  it  to  an* 
otlier,  as  it  was  a  power  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  andintxn-' 
ded  Certainly  to  be  exercised  by  himself  personally.  That  if  ht 
could  depute  another  person  t"  exercise  this  power,  he  cmtld 
transfer  to  others  all  his  jjowers  and  devolve  on  them  the  perform*, 
ante  of  all  his  constitutional  duties:  a  doctrine  which  he  attf^^ 
Bed  (fitidemcn  would  hardly  attempt  to  miiintaiiu  ThatJt' 
true,  that  ihe  lord  chancellor  in  Great  Britain  exercised  sucbl 
legated  powers  from  the  kJngi  but  he  denied  that  nccordtngto) 
genius  of  our  government,  such  a  power  could  be  devolved  by 
Uic  president  on  the  altomey.  That  tne  president  must  pn-fonn  in 
person,  and  not  by  deputy,  those  great  trusts  coniided  to  him  by 
the  constitution. 

Mr.  Wirkham  also  insisted  that  the  president  himself  hati  not 
the  right  conteitded  for  Ky  the  counsel  of  the  United  States;  that 
of  withholding  this  letter  on  the  principle  ofits  concealment  being 
necessary  to  the  public  good.  Jn  a  govcniment  of  laws  lilte 
that  of  the  United  States,  there  should  be  no  state  secrets.  If 
the  president  were  present,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  witlihold 
information  further  than  the  public  good  would  justify,  wiihtn 
the  true  nature  of  confidential  communications,  such  as  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  nations.  If  once  a  "  system  of  esfio- 
nagr^  were  established  by  the  government  by  the  receipt  and  cn- 
coumgement  of  secret  denunciations  and  subsequent  concealment 
and  protection  of  the  denunciators,  no  man,  however  innoccM," 
be  safe;  because  his  character  would  be  traduced  widioul 
ilbility  of  detecting  the  calumny  or  punishing  its  authors, 
case  of  MarbuTj-  v.  Madison,  dio  not  apply:  the  ccti- 
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elusion  to  be  deduced  from  that  case  was  contrary  to  what  Mr. 
M^Rae  supposed.  The  decision  there  was,  that  the  secretary  of 
state  being  the  depository  of  the  president's  confidence  for  the 
public  good,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  communi- 
cation.   That  there  was  no  secret  denimciation  there. 

Hie  Chief  Justice  ssud  that  the  principle  decided  there  was, 
that  communications  from  the  president  to  the  secretary  of  state 
could  not  be  extorted  from  him. 

Mr.  Wickham  then  added,  that  another  objection  to  their  mo» 
tion  was,  that  this  letter  related  to  third  persons,  and  that  the  only 
advantage  the  accused  could  take  of  it  was,  to  abxise  general  Wil* 
kinson.  This  he  denied.  That  it  was  with  great  reluctance  they 
attacked  his  character;  bu^  where  his  conduct  merited  censure  it 
was  their  duty  to  bestow  it.  That  to  consider  it  in  the  right  point 
of  view  the  case  was,  that  general  Wilkinson  had  a  great  charge 
against  his  client.  General  Wilkinson  might,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, be  implicated  in  die  imputed  offence  himself;  and  if 
so,  it  would  affect  his  credibility,  and  that  it  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  the  counsel  of  colonel  Burr 
did  not  urge  every  proper  objection  against  the  testimony  addu- 
ced in  support  of  the  accusation.  That  gendemen  had  said  that 
these  papers  were  not  material  to  the  defence.  He  observed  that 
the  materiality  of  testimony  depended  on  law  and  &ct;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  the  law  was  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts;  and  he  asked  whether  the  gendemen  pretended  to  know 
the  facts  which  the  accused  intended  to  prove  in  vindication  of 
himself.  The  degrees  and  circumstances  of  evidence  that  may  be 
adduced  to  convince  the  human  mind,  said  Mr.  Wickham,  are 
various.  Some  arc  more  or  less  complex  or  sim{de;  some  more 
or  less  susceptible  of  confirmation  or  refutation,  and  more  or  less 
entided  to  credit:  as  some  are  susceptible  of  easy  determinadon 
depending  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  others  of 
more  difficult  proof  as  connected  more  or  less  with  propositions 
of  law,  the  veracity  of  witnesses  and  other  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, whether  A.  was  at  such  a  place  on  a  particular  day,  or 
whether  such  a  day  was  fair  or  cloudy,  is  a  plain  and  simple 
question  which  cs&i  be  easily  setded  by  die  report  of  eyewitnes* 
ses:  and  many  other  questions  of  the  same  kind  are  suscepuble 
of  like  easy  solution.  But  there  are  other  questions  involving  the 
consideration  of  legal  propositions  and  contested  acts,  which  can- 
not be  so  easily  determined. 

He  does  not  pretend  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  our  case; 
he  rests  upon  the  information  of  other  people.  Is  that  informa- 
tion correct?  Is  the  charge  true?  If  true,  how  is  it  to  be  ex- 
plained? As  he  does  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  our  defence, 
now  can  he  say  that  this  letter  b  immateri^,  or  that  it  will  not 
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cbhtradict  other  parts  oF  the  evidence  of  general  Wilkinson  ami 
aflFcci  his  genvral  credibility? 

I  consider  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Hay  as  nothing:  it  is  only  his 
impression  that  he  states.  He  knows  not  the  defence  himself  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  applies  to  it.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  treason  came  to  be  tried,  we  brought  forward  points  of  de- 
fence which  they  never  thought  of.  May  it  not  be  the  case  again? 
Is  it  possible  for  them  to  know  what  bearing  this  evidence  will 
have  on  our  defence,  without  knowing  the  defence  itself?  I  will 
not  say  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  till  they  shall  be 
proved:  but  we  have  every  renson  to  believe  that  they  are  mate- 
rial and  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  cause.  I  hope  it  will 
be  produced  publicly  in  court,  and  like  other  documents  inspected 
and  discussed,  or  that  the  cause  will  be  continued:  for  I  never  can 
agree,  as  long  as  I  happen  to  live  under  the  present  happy  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  citi- 
zens shall  depend  on  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  a  secret  tribunal. 

Mr.  Wirt. — It  is  a  very  singular  situation  we  have  brought 
ourselves  into.  In  our  ze<il  for  exploring  the  executive  cabinet, 
and  scrutinizing  state  secrets,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  point 
really  before  the  court.  This  is  an  Indictment  found  against  Aaron 
Burr,  for  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces. 
He  demands  this  letter  as  material  to  his  defence,  and  has  made 
a  motion  to  continue  the  cause  till  it  shall  be  produced.  The  af- 
fidavit on  which  the  call  for  the  letter  is  founded,  in  defence  of 
the  charge  for  a  misdemeanor  is  so  expressed  as  to  apply  cither 
to  the  charge  for  treason  or  that  for  the  misdemeanor.  It  was 
drawn  with  great  art  and  caution.  It  was  vague  and  uncertain: 
whereas  it  ought  tr.  be  explicit  and  applicable  to  this  cause.  He 
could  not  plead  to  the  indictment  without  announcing  the  dekncc 
which  he  meant  to  adopt,  and  enabling  the  court  to  judge  of  it. 
Suppose  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty;  the  inquiry  which  the  court 
would  in  that  case  have  to  make  would  be,  whether  Aaron  Burr 
was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  preparing  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  provinces  or  not.  Why  was  the  affidavit  so  ambiguous 
and  inexplicit?  He  says  in  his  affidavit,  that  the  k-tt*'r  iKcu  be 
material,  not  that  it  is  material,  not  that  it  prohalf/if  ivill  he  mute- 
rial  to  his  defence.  A  mere  vague  suggestion,  or  remote  possii)ili- 
ty  that  it  may  become  so:  but  he  dafiands  the  surrender  of  tht 
letter  at  all  events.  This  is  insufficient.  It  must  shew  not  nnly 
that  it  positively  is,  but  hozv  it  is  material.  Tht-  falsehood  of  such 
an  affidavit  could  not  be  detected.  The  letter  mav  he  irrcl.vant 
and  immaterial  to  the  defence,  and  yet  it  will  not  contradictit. 
Either  alternative  will  equally  justify  the  terms  (»f  the*  affid.ivit. 
I'here  is  no  collision  between  them.  If  colcniel  Burr  have  p.osi- 
:iitively  sworn  thiit  it  was  material,  and  it  should  not  be  so,  then 
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there  would  be  a  collision  and  he  would  be  detected:  but  as 
it  stood  on  a  vague  affidavit,  there  was  no  contradiction  berwccn 
them.  It  was  so  expressed,  that  whether  the  letter  were  or  were 
not  materia],  it  would  be  precisely  the  same*  The  terms  would 
suit  cither  materiality  or  the  contrarx :  for  as  it  may^  so  it  may  not 
be  material.  The  affidavit  mip,ht  be  strictly  true,  and  yet  the  let- 
ter haVf  nr)  relation  whatever  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wirt  contended  with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability  that  the 
government  had  a  right  to  withhold  papers  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture, and  of  which  the  disclosure  is  forbidden  by  the  public  good; 
that  the  accused  should  have  the  necessary  means  of  deftnchng 
himself  according  to  the  first  rules  and  principles  oi  law;  and  this 
was  all  that  reason  required,  and  what  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  did  not  wish  to  withhold;  but  that  the  rights  of  the  pul)lic 
were  as  sarred  as  those  of  any  party  accused,  and  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  thereto.  That  there  was  nut  even  a  proi)ability  before 
the  court,  that  this  letter  was  material  to  his  detence.  That  this 
was  manifest  from  the  statement  of  the  attornev;  his  return,  and 
certificate  oi  the  parts  which  in  his  judgment  may  be  disclosed;  his 
oiler  to  make  affidavit  that  the  other  parts,  deemed  confidential, 
were  not  material  for  the  purposes  of  justice  or  for  the  defence  of 
the  accused  or  pertinent  to  the  issue;  and  his  referring  the  accu- 
racy of  his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  !)y  submitting 
the  letter  to  its  inspection,  and  even  to  the  gentU  men  themselves. 
That  there  was  no  reason  to  suspLCt  the  candour  and  sincerity  of 
the  attorney — all  the  circumstances  evinced  that  he  ought  to  be 
im)>licitly  confided  in. 

iMr.  V\  in  further  observed,  "  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
pathetic  declamation  against  a  system  of  eapiorniffe  and  state 
secrecy  from  the  accused  and  his  counsel.  If  gentlemen  have 
changed  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  should  l)e  glad  to  know 
how  long  since  they  have  had  this  gi*eat  aversion  to  mystirry  and 
secrecy.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  we  should  hear  such  de- 
clamation, such  violent  philip[)ics  against  the  secrecy  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  a  man  whose  whole  conduct  has  been  so  m\  stc- 
rious,  whose  transactions  have  Ixren  carried  on  under  an  impene- 
trable veil  of  secrecy,  whose  artful  disguise  has  so  concealed 
the  trudi  and  opposed  so  many  obstacles  to  public  justice,  that 
several  weeks  have  been  occupied  in  what  ought  not  to  have 
taken  up  as  many  hours!" 

He  then  observed  that  Mr.  Wickham  seem^rd  to  think  that 
when  a  person  gives  information  to  the  president,  he  must  pu  lish 
it  to  the  world  however  confidentially  communicated,  and  how- 
ever  essential  to  the  public  its  concealment  may  be.  Mr.  Wirt 
then  added,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  letter  com  muni caiing 
to  the  president  the  turpitude  or  defection  of  public  ag^-nt-  or 
other  influential  characters,  might  stimulate  them  to  revenge,  to 
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it  coDfidmiiallv,  and  had  a  ri|;ht  to  n-Mintc  it  a^uin. 

He  aiguwl  iVirUier.  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Wi<  knam's  ar^mrnt,  ' 
tlut  thi'  pfKatiiwii  coidi]  Moi  tranifiT  ihn  right  to  Mr.  Hay,  the 
atiomct  who  wm  aainn;  for  ihc  puhJir.  That  such  a  tran^ti-r  wu 
itntircrMani  and  ihul  the-  leuet  hjiing  '>ccn  rnnridi-ntiaHv  dcJl- 
vt-rvd  tr>  Mr.  Hay,  waft  siill  to  tic  coimdcfrd  as  in  llic  {MKMrutm 
of  the  prrtidcnt,  ashe  had  a  right  to  get  it  again  whcub«lhoug^ 
proi-rr. 

Hr  uincludi-d  br  observing  that  ihii  applii-^ticin  for  b  c 
incc  lill  vhr  fjprr  ww  produced,  wu  fnund'd  on  a  cohjcctia 
mcnponsiliiliiv  that  *»ii  may  be  nmitrml,"  whif-h  uny  1 
.  ot  facta  would  juaiify.  lliat  it  did  nut  >n«wer  the  purpnsrw 
required  the  affidavit  of  the  part*,  tn  Jusiifya  cominuaiKC.  It  aC- 
fiariU'd  no  Maturity;  il  Wat  merely  tllu»or%  j  and  in  no  rrspcn  txitv 
Ur  than  if  no  jiSidavii  were  made.  Ht  hoped  (bereforc  that  the 
I  uotiou  would  be  rcjcaetl,  and  thai  they  night  |irocn(l  with  Ibc 
\_tial. 

Mr.  BoTTs  rrplicd  to  this  cflVct; — He  endi-aToured  to  irfote 
h<;  jigumcntsfor  the  pru^sccuiion.  aiid  lo  pn>\  r  the  prnprtrtjra 
lei-.aHitvnl  |>rodutinglhisiciliTir>cvtdeni.-r.  Mr  argued  thaCB 
ncral  Wilkintton  wns  the  prime  mover  of  the  pUn,  yet  he  w 
principal  witness  in  tlit  prmemtion  onw  go'c-R  oo  agniiwi  c 
Burr.  What  wrrc  general  Wilkinson'.i  mmives  wm  a  question  of 
imiionmce.  Whether  he  acted  to  graiif>  his  inaHgnit\  or  penooal 
revenge,  or  with  interested  vicwi;  to  shelter  bimsell  irom  rmson 
and  (iroBCcution,  and  to  tltvatc  his  Ibrtuni',  were  all  points  of  dw 
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the  clmracter  und  dispoiitlon  of  grnrml  Wilkiu^oa;    knowing 
more  than  any  other  person  what  he  h^d  »(!((/  and  done,  maC  " 
what  length  he  w;is  probably  prep.ircd  to  go;  knowing  that  iy 
tn  die  powtT  of  the  prosecution  to  introduce  hitu  or  not,  tutla 
an  itffiJtmit  iU-.tl  tdt  leilrr  "  mny  bt  muien.il,"  which  ought  f 
epDsidcrcdsuScicmi  bccaosc  the  letter  being  in  posManooo' 
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gDvemment  which  prosecutes  him,  he  cannot  know  with  certain- 
ty its  contents.  He  can  onlv  state  as  hr  has  clone,  thiit  trom  the 
infc>rmatir)n  hi*  has  received,  he  hclieves  //  may  be  material.  If 
generni  Wilkinson  he  exhibited  as  a  patriot,  preparing  the  means 
of  carrying  on  this  prosecutinn;  if  his  conduct  resiih  from  pure 
and  not  sinister  motives,  his  evidence  was  important  and  merito- 
rious: if  from  malignity,  revenge,  or  ambition,  it  was  entitled  to  no 
Atrdit,  and  it  would  be  of  iknportanro  to  colonfl  Burr  to  prove 
the  baseness  of  his  motives,  and  diminish  the  lustre  of  character 
attempted  unj>isily  to  be  given  him.  If  it  only  contradicted  his 
evidence,it  mighthe  material.  As  the  prosecutors  expected  in  that 
point  of  view  great  benefit  from  general  Wilkinson,  the  accu- 
sed  had  a  right  to  impeach  his  credit.  That  it  would  have  been 
incautious  and  improper  to  have  sworn  that  this  letter  wUl  be 
material.  When  he  says  that  certain  parts  of  it  will  be  material^ 
he  undertakes  to  say,  that  the  prosecutor  will  certainly  exhibit 
thit  ver\'  evidence,  which  he  supposes  to  be  material  to  his  de« 
fenct.  No  man  can  undertake  to  say  with  a  safe  conscience, 
whaf  will  be  exhibited  ag:imst  him,  for  it  does  not  depend  on 
himself.  Suppose  rol.  Burr  should  have  undertaken  to  swear  that 
the  testimon)  ^^ivtii  fc' material^*  to  his  defence  against  the  prosecu- 
tion; he  would  have  undertaken  equally  to  sav  that  it  would  l)e 
exhibited;  for  unless  exhil)ited  or  shewn,  it  cannot  be  material. 
I'he  man  who  wishes  to  swear  to  the  truth,  when  he  prepares 
for  his  defence,  c;m  never  swear  to  more  dian  Uiat  the  evidence 
maif  be  materia/. 

But  Air.  Wirt  had  said  that  gentlemen  ought  to  shew  and 
state  positively  its  materiality.  It,  said  Mr.  Botts,  we  were  to  un- 
dertake to  do  so,  and  it  should  appear  on  trial  that  the  testimo- 
nv  M'as  not  material  as  he  believed,  we  should  be  censured  for 
n  t  doing  the  thing  we  intended  to  do  when  this  affidavit  was 
made.  We  should  be  told  that  he  might  with  pertect  safety  swear 
that  it  might  be  material,  without  rashly  declaring  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely material. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  we  should  shew  those  parts  of  the  letter 
which  we  deem  material.  How  could  we  know  and  produce 
the  parts  of  the  letter  which  operate  in  our  favour,  when  it  is  in 
possession  of  the  prosecutors?  But  suppose  we  did  know  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  letter  and  the  facts  therein  stated,  should  we  be 
excused  for  annoimcing  them  to  the  public,  and  through  the  pub- 
lic to  general  Wilkinson?  If  we  did  so,  he  would  deliberate  oo 
the  means  of  preventing  detection  and  avoid  the  contradiction 
which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  fix  on  him.  It  is  held  to  be  the 
sacred  privilege  of  a  prisoner  not  to  be  obliged  to  disclose  his  de- 
fience  till  he  is  prtpared  for  it:  for  if  he  could  be  compelled  to 
make  such  a  disclosure  it  might  insure  his  destruction  by  the 
madumtions  of  his  enemies:  subornation  might  be  resorted  to^ 
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to  produce  evidence  ngninst  him,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  his 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Botts  argued  further  in  detail.  He  insisted  that  according 
to  law  and  general  practicis  the  party,  and  not  the  court,  judges 
of  the  matcrialit)'  of  witnesses  or  docunieiits;  that  the  maieriality 
when  sworn  to  hy  the  party  is  always  admitted.  He  protesicd 
aguinst  the  secret  inquisitorial  tribunal  which  had  been  proposed 
by  gentlemen.  He  insisted  that  the  evidence  must  be  publicly  exanu- 
ned  and  discussed  in  the  hearing  and  presence  of  the  accused;  that 
DO  satisfactory'  reason  had  been  assigned  for  not  producing  a  paper 
admitted  to  be  material;  that  it  was  true  that  the  attorney  whose 
respectability  of  chanicter  is  great  and  well  known,  had  certified 
and  offered  to  make  affidavit  that  the  parts  of  the  letter  which  are 
proposed  to  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  are  not 
material  to  the  defence  of  the  accused  or  to  the  purposes  ot  jus* 
tice;  and  that  their  concealment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  But^till  the  question  recurred,  whether  the  prose- 
cutor was  to  be  the  judge  of  what  he  must  own  he  knows  no- 
thing? of  a  defence  which  he  has  opposed  with  all  possible  zeal  and 
perseverance;  a  defence,  which  he  had  declared  himself,  had  ren- 
dered such  unremitting  exertions  necessary,  as  had  broken  his 
rest  and  wearied  his  faculties:  which  had  rendered  it  necessary 
to  associate  auxiliary  talents  with  his,  and  to  exercise  both  wiili 
the  utmost  energy,  skill  and  address. 

That  whether  colonel  Burr  have  or  have  not  ever  seen  this  let- 
ter, was  equally  immaterial.  If  he  have  seen  it  he  knew  its  materi- 
alii>  and  swore  according  to  his  best  judgment.  If  he  hu\e  not 
set  n  it,  he  could  not  swear  positively  to  its  materialitv,  nor 
ou^ht  it  to  be  required  of  him. 

Mr.  Botts  argued  further,  that  the  bureau  of  the  president  was 
no  more  a  Repository  of  secrets  than  that  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual, and  that  no  secrets  of  any  kind  could  be  withheld  when 
called  for  by  a  court  of  justice  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  in- 
nocence. 

Mr.  Botts  then  adverted  to  the  severity  wherewith  Mr.  Wirt 
had  endeavoured  to  repel  the  charges  of  a  predilection  for  state 
secrecy,  and  to  shew  that  colonel  Burr  had  concealed  his  opera- 
tions under  the  veil  of  secrecy.  Mr.  Botts  wid  that  he  could  re- 
tort this  charge  with  great  justice.  Gentlemen  had  made  so- 
lemn appeals  for  their  candour  and  fairness, — they  had  taken  high 
gmund,  wishing  for  nothing  but  justice;  they  had  asked  with  the 
pride  of  exultation,  '*  Why  not  let  the  whole  truth  come  ouiV 
"  W'hy,  if  colonel  Burr  stand  on  this  preeminent  ground,  should 
he  not  consider  the  disclosiire  of  the  whole  of  his  views  and 
plans  as  favourable  to  his  causer"  That  his  counsel  had  suffi- 
ciently answered  them  by  shewing  tht  unjust,  vicilent  and  un- 
bounded prejudices  which  had  been  industriously  excited  against 
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him;  by  reading  some  eminent  authorities  to  support  the  post' 
tions  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  resort  by  those  prejudi- 
ces! ^ig^inst  which,  simple  innocence  alone  was  not  a  suificient 
safeguard.  l*hat  they  h£^l  used  these  precautions  to  prevent  the 
accused  iVom  being  unjustly  crushed.  An  attt- mpt  was  made  to 
deprive  him  of  material  evidence  in  order  to  secure  his  destruc- 
tion. A  letter  was  withheld  from  him  under  various  unjust  pre- 
texts. He  then  retorted  the  exulting  question  on  the  prosecutors: 
^^  if  truth  and  right  and  justice  be  the  oMect,  why  not  let  the 
whole  truth  come  out?'^  If  they  were  not  afraid  ID  meet  the  light, 
if  truth  and  justice  were  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  there 
was  no  motive  for  concealment. 

Mr.  Botts  further  contended  that  as  connected  with  any  sys- 
tem of  morals,  such  private  communications  against  the  charac- 
ters of  individuals  were  extremely  improper  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged and  suppressed.  That  they  tended  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  people.  That  no  man,  who  sets  a  value  on  his  character, 
and  whose  soul  was  not  base,  would  descend  to  make  a  secret 
accusation;  that  he  who  would  stoop  to  the  mean  contemptible 
basL-ncss  of  secret  accusation,  would,  in  plain  language,  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  when  he  chose  it,  be  an  assassin. 

He  recurred  to  the  materiality  of  the  letter  again.  Suppose  an 
individual  at  New  Oricans  associated  with  colonel  Burr,  were 
implicated  in  that  letter.  Suppose  he  have  testimony  to  prove  that 
tht  ir  relations  were  ne\Tr  founded  in  objects  of  a  military  nature, 
but  merely  in  private  business;  would  not  the  court  consider  that 
letter  as  material,  merely  because  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States  could  not  see  its  materiality?  The  letter  was  material  by 
the  very  rule  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  himself. 

Gentlemen  had  referred  to  the  practice  of  Virginia  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  doctrines.  He  thought  such  a  practice  would  dis- 
grace the  tribunals  of  Virginia,  and  that  it  did  not  exist.  But  if 
there  were  such  a  practice,  it  was  too  odious  to  be  followed  as  an 
example  by  this  court.  On  the  whole  he  hoped,  that  as  the  gen- 
tle men  on  the  other  side  were  ignorant  of  the  defence,  and  could 
not  seethe  application  of  the  letter,  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  produce  it,  or  that  the  cause  should  be  continued. 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  his  opinion  to  the  following 
purport. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  find  myself  constrained  to  de- 
liver an  opinion  on  the  present  application.  To  overrule  the  mo- 
tion may,  at  least,  have  the  appearance  of  imposing  a  hardship  on 
the  prisoner,  and  to  grant  it  may  occasion  delay  in  a  case  which 
all  must  desire  to  terminate.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  decide  a 
question  under  such  circumstances,  because  it  is  probable  that 
those  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  withheld,  are  of  much  less  ioi- 
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portance  than  gentlemen  suppostr;  and  that  the  eflFect  of  their  pR)- 
duiiion  would  he  to  dissipate  suspicions  inhich  are  now  en- 
tertained, and  to  shew  that  the  subject  af  the  controversy  is  by 
no  mrans  proportioned  to  the  seal  with  which  it  has  been  msun- 
tained. 

Upon  an  affidavit  made  by  the  accused ,  a  subpana  duces  tecum 
has  been  awarded  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  requiring 
the  pniduction  of  this  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  process  the 
letter  was  transmitted  to  the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied with  a  communication  frum  the  president,  authori- 
sing  the  attorney  to  exercise  his  discretion  m  the  case.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion,  he  has  selected  certain  parts  of  the 
letter  which  he  has  determined  to  withhold,  because  he  believes 
the  m  to  be  confidential,  and  therefore  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited  in  public. 

If  this  might  be  likened  to  a  civil  case,  the  law  is  express  on 
the  subject.  It  is  that  either  party  may  require  the  other  to  produce 
hooks  or  writings  in  their  possession  or  power,  which  contam 
evidence  pertinent  to  the  issue.  In  this  respect  the  courts  of  law 
are  invested  with  the  power  of  a  court  of  chancer}-,  and  if  the 
order  be  disobeyed  by  the  plaintiff,  judgment  as  in  the  case  of  a 
nonsuit  may  be  entered  ngainsthim. 

Now,  if  a  paper  be  in  jvisstssion  of  the  opposite  party,  what 
statement  of  its  contents  or  applicability  can  be  expected  from  the 
person  who  claims  its  production,  he  not  precisely  knowing  its 
contents?  If  the  opposite  party  be  required  to  produce  his  books 
on  a  particular  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  entries  on 
•hose  books  should  be  stated  in  order  to  entitle  the  applicant  to 
his  motion.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  make  such  a  statement. 
It  has  always  been  deemed  sufficient  to  describe  the  p  .per  re- 
quired, to  express  its  general  purport,  and  to  state  its  mutenalit}* 
to  the  case  in  some  degree,  even  when  its  contents  are  knoun. 
When  a  paper  is  in  possession  of  one  party,  is  completelv  in  his 
power,  and  is  required  by  the  other,  \t:ry  strong  reasons  must  be 
given  to  justify  its  being  withheld,  if  it  have  any  relation  to  iht 
case.  Before  a  court  would  make  a  decisive  order  in  such  a  case 
it  certainly  ought  to  receive  reasonable  satisfaction  oi  the  proba- 
ble materiality  of  the  evidence  asked  for  and  refused,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  pending  controversy;  but  the  information  to  be 
required  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Criminal  cases,  it  is  true,  are  not  provided  for;  hut  courts 
will  always  apply  the  rules  of  evidence  to  criminal  prosecutions 
so  as  to  treat  the  defence  with  as  much  liberality  and  tenderness 
as  the  case  will  admit. 

The  prosecutor  is  the  representative  of  the  government,  and  the 
government  acts  as  a  party  through  ihe  agency  of  the  attorney, 
who  directs  and  manages  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  govern- 
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neat.  If  there  be  a  paper  in  the  possession  oJFthe  executive^  whiob 
is  noi  of  an  official  nature,  he  must  stand  as  rrspccts  that  paper, 
in  nearly  the  same  situation  with  any  othtrr  individual  who  pos- 
Ksses  a  paper  which  might  be  required  tor  the  defence.  If  the 
executive  possess  a  paper  which  is  really  believed  by  the  accu- 
sed to  be  material  to  his  defence,  ought  it  to  be  withheld? 

The  question  will  recur,  is  it  really  material  to  his  defence? 
The  only  evidence  that  can  be  received  on  this  point  is  from  the 
party  himself,  and  he  has  made  his  affidavit  to  its  material'i^. 
But  that  is  said  to  be  insufficient;  and  why?  Because  the  aver- 
ment  is,  thnt  the  letter  *^  may  br  material*'  in  the  defence.  Until 
the  course  of  the  prosecution  shall  be  fully  developed,  it  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  accused  to  make  a  more  positive  aver- 
ment. I'he  importance  of  the  letter  to  the  dci'ence,  may  depend 
on  the  testimony  adduced  by  the  prosecutor. 

But  there  were  two  indictments:  the  one  for  treason  and  the 
other  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  allegation  of  materiality  made 
in  the  affidavit  may,  it  is  said,  refer  to  either  indictment.  But 
the  proserution  for  treason  is  terminated  and  was  terminated  be- 
fore the  affidavit  was  made.  Consequently  it  can  relate  only  to 
the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor. 

It  is  objected  that  the  particular  passages  of  the  letter  which 
are  required  are  not  pointed  out.  But  how  can  this  be  done  while 
the  letter  itself  is  withheld?  Or  how  can  their  applicability  be 
shewn  without  requiring  the  accused  prematurely  to  disclose  his 
defence? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  letter  may  not  contain  any  thing 
respecting  the  person  now  before  the  court,  still  it  may  respect 
a  witness  material  in  the  case,  and  become  imponant  by  htaving 
on  his  testimony.  Diflerent  representations  may  have  been  made 
by  that  witness,  or  his  conduct  may  have  been  such  as  to  affect 
his  testimony.  In  various  modes  a  p^per  may  bear  upon  the  case, 
although  before  the  case  be  opened  its  particular  application  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  judge. 

That  the  president  of  the  United  States  may  be  subpoenaed,  and 
examined  as  a  wimess,  and  required  to  produce  any  paper  in  his 
possession,  is  not  controverted.  I  cannot  however  on  this  point  go 
the  whole  length  for  which  counsel  have  contended.  The  president, 
although  subject  to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  others,  may 
have  sufficient  motives  for  declining  to  produce  a  particular  pa- 
pi  r,  and  those  motives  may  be  such  as  to  restrain  the  court  Irom 
enforcing  its  production.  I  do  not  think  precisely  with  the  gen- 
tlemen on  either  side.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  president 
might  receive  a  letter  which  it  would  be  improper  to  exhibit  in 
miUiic,  because  of  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  its  exposure. 
The  occasion  for  demanding  it  onc;ht,  in  such  a  case,  to  b<-  very 
stroi^  and  to  be  Ailly  shewn  to  the  court  befiore  its  production 
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could  be  insisted  on.  I  admit,  that  in  such  a  case,  much  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  declaration  <if  the  president;  and  I  do  think 
that  ii  pnvilegf  does  exist  to  withhold  private  letters  of  a  cf  rtaia 
descn)>:ion.  The  reason  is  this:  letters  to  the  president  in  his 
priviiie  character,  are  often  written  to  him  in  constquence  of  his 
piiljlir  character,  and  may  relate  to  public  concerns.  Such  a  letter, 
th(jugh  it  be  a  piivate  one,  seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
an  offi(  ial  paper,  and  to  be  such  as  ought  not  on  light  ground  to 
be  forced  into  puiilic  view. 

Yet  it  is  a  very  serious  thing,  if  such  letter  should  contain  any 
information  material  to  the  defence,  to  withhold  from  the  accu- 
sed the  power  of  making  use  of  it-  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
proceed  to  trial  under  such  circumstances.  I  cannot  precisely  lay 
down  any  general  rule  for  such  a  case.  Perhaps  the  court  ought 
to  consider  the  reasons,  which  would  induce  the  president  to  re- 
fuse to  exhibit  such  a  letter  as  conclusive  on  it,  unless  such 
letter  could  be  shewn  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  defence. 
The  president  may  himself  state  the  particular  reasons  which  may 
have  induced  him  to  withhold  a  paper,  and  the  court  would  un- 
questionably allow  their  full  force  to  those  reasons.  At  the  same 
tinK',lhe  court  could  not  refuse  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  af- 
fidavit of  the  accused.  But  on  objections  being  made  by  the  pre- 
sident to  the  production  of  a  paper,  the  court  would  not  proceed 
further  in  the  case  without  such  an  affidavit  as  would  clearly 
shew  the  paper  to  be  essentinl  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  court  would  willingly  hear  further  irstimony 
on  the  materiality  of  the  paper  required,  but  that  is  not  ofllred. 

In  no  case  of  this  kind  would  a  court  be  required  to  proceed 
against  the  president  as  against  an  ordinary  individual.  The  ob- 
jeciions  to  such  a  course  are  so  strong  and  so  obvious,  that  all 
must  acknowledge  them.  But  to  induce  the  court  to  take  any 
di  fmuivc  and  decisive  step  with  respect  to  the  prosecution,  found- 
ed on  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  exhibit  a  paper,  for  reasons 
st.M  .-fi  l)y  himselt,  the  materiality  of  that  paper  ought  to  be 
shev.n. 

In  this  case  however  the  president  has  assigned  no  reason 
whatever  for  withholding  the  paper  called  for.  The  propriety  of 
withholding  it  must  be  decided  by  himself,  not  by  another  for 
him.  Of  the  weight  of  the  reasons  tor  and  against  producing  it» 
he  is  himself  the  judge.  It  is  their  operation  on  his  ntind,  not  on 
the  mind  of  others,  which  must  be  respected  by  the  court.  They 
must  therefore  be  approved  by  himself,  and  not  be  the  mere  sug- 
gestions of  another  for  him* 

It  does  not  even  appear  to  the  court  that  the  president  does 
oiiject  to  the  production  of  any  part  of  this  letter.  The  objection, 
and  die  reas.^ns  in  support  of  the  objection,  proceed  from  the  at- 
torney himself^  and  are  not  understood  to  emanate  from  the 
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president.  He  submits- it  to  tUc  discri^tion  of  the  attorney*  Of 
course,  it  is  to  be  understood,  ihat  h  j  has  no  objections  to  the 
prodaction  •£  the  whole,  if  cv  itiumey  has  not.  Had  the  pre- 
sidentf  when  he  transnuttcd  it.  /abjected  it  to  certain  restric- 
tions, and  stated  that  m  his  j^'graent  the  public  interest  re- 
quired certain  parts  of.  it  tvi  K<  kept  secret,  and  had  accoidingly 
male  a  reservation  ui  cm;  ail  proper  respect  would  have 
be^jpaid  to  i::  but  hcjiw-i  made  no  such  reservation. 

As  to  the  use  to  b«.^urade  of  the  letter,  it  is  impossible  that 
either  the  court  or  i^.e^'attomey  can  know  in  what  manner  it  is 
inub^ed  to  be  use  «  The  declarations  therefore  made  upon 
tha(  subject  can  h**'  -do  weight.  Neither  can  any  argument  on 
its  materiality  or  ^nmatcriality  drawn  from  the  supposed  con- 
tend of  the  pafU  in  question.  The  only  ground  laid  for  the 
CMrt  to  act  ufon,  is  the  affidavit  of  the  accused;  and  from  that 
me  court  is  nduced  to  order  that  the  paper  be  produced,  or 
the  cause  be  coiuinued. 

In  rrgarr  to  the  secrecy  of  these  parts  which  it  is  stated 
are  ini}  i  o-  i  to  give  out  to  the  world,  the  court  will  take  any 
order  th  »i  may  be  necessary.  I  ilo  not  think  that  the  accused 
ou;;ht  t'  l>e  prohibited  from  seeing  the  letter:  but,  if  it  should 
be  tl;  .i*;ht  proper,  I  will  order  that  no  copy  of  it  be  taken  for 
]nvi]\ .  exhibition;  and  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  it  but  what 
is  PA'ces^uu'ily  attached  to  the  case.  After  the  accused  has  seen 
it,  it  y^hU.  yet  be  a  question  whether  it  shall  go  to  the  jury  or 
not.  That  question  cannot  be  decided  nuw,  because  the  court 
cantiot  say,  n^hether  those  particular  passages  are  of  the  natiire 
wh'ch  ^re  specified.  All  that  the  court  can  do,  is  to  order,  that 
rtr  copy  shall  be  taken;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  debate  it  in 
public,  those  who  take  notes  may  be  directed  not  to  insert  any 
part  of  the  arguments  on  that  subject.  I  believe  myself,  that  a 
great  deal  of  Uie  suspicion  which  has  been  excited  will  be  di- 
minished by  the  exhibition  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hat  stated  that  he  would  consult  general  Wilkinson 
and  if  he  consented,  he  would  produce  the  letter  under  the 
restrictions  ordered  by  the  court;  preferring  that  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  cause. 

The  court  ordered  a  jury  to  be  summoned,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  panel  should  be  furnished  to  defendant* 

On  Wednesday,  September  9. 

A  jury  was  empanneled  and  sworn  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
The  indictment  consisted  of  seven  counts.  The  first  was  as 
follows,  viz. 

Vol.  II.  3  Y 


U'ntrict  of  .Vtrgioia,  to  witt  ^^., 

The  grand  inqueat  of  the  Un'Tt<(  Ri^ps  of  America.  Vn  anJ 
for  the  bod)'  of  the  diatrict  at  V  i.\.  i  ..oow  on  their  <xuh.  lV^ 
prcMDt,  that  AarOD  Butt,  laic  ol  li.  -  -j-  of  New-Tort, 
district  of  New-York,  atiorney  at  ■  .v  iij,  oa  the  unih  J»l  uf 
December,  in  the  year  ot  our  Lor.i  '^  ihoutand  cighi  HBa- 
dred  and  six,  within  the-  juri.idicDn^  (*  iSe  United  3tiA(», 
to  wit:  at  a  ceruio  island  id  the  river  OhI  '  called  Blaoi  crl^v- 
•et*s  islaod,  in  the  coun^-  of  Wood,  «v.thi  \i  e;  district  'T  Tv- 
vlBia  aforesaid,  and  within  the  juri&dirtiiui  this  coiu  l.  n  <) 
lorce  and  anus,  begjn  a  ci-rtain  milicTrj,  eK|aiiJ|doa,  to  I  -  lit- 
ried  oa  from  thence  agunst  the  dominior^  of  ff  I'oreigB  ,  H^i-, 
to  wit:  tlw  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sp*in:  '.S>  uid  iL'r.isd 
States  then  nnd  there  bcibg  ut  peace  with  Ui  >  .ni  ^  Qg  of  >(iain; 
against  the  form  of  die  maiuic,  in  such  cji' . ,  ".  •■'■  and  (irovi- 
ded,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  in  ilV-  '..i  oBcadinr, 
■od  against  the  peace  of  ihc  said  United  Sta*  -.  ^.if  Cteir  dig- 
nitj". 

The  second  count  charged  him  with  tetting  en  foot  a  miiUiary' 
enterprise  to  be  carried  on  against  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
prince,  viz:  the  king  of  Spain,  widi  whom  dw  uoited  States 
were  at  peace. 

The  third,  is  the  same  as  the  last,  except,  that  the  pro'nnce 
of  Mexico,  is  stated  as  the  territory  of  the  kin:;  of  S'  ua, 
against  which  the  expedition  is  intended.  -^        , 

The  fourth  count,  charges  the  defendant  with  ^viJmr  the 
irn;ana  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  dowttohtu  M  the 
kins  of  Spain. 

The  lifth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  extept  that  Menco  is 
particularly  mentioned,  as  the  province  agauiat  wUch  the  ex- 
pedition is  intended. 

The  sixth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  except  tkac  At 
territory  is  said  to  be  unknown. 

The  seventh,  charges  him  with  tMitig  tnfoot  a 
enterprize  against  the  domiaiona  of  a  foreign  atue,  to  tlia 
jurors  unknown. 

All  the  counts  laid  the  offence  to  be  committed  at  BUoDer- 
hasset's  island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  in  the  district  of  Vii^ 
ginia.  The  indictment  was  founded  on  the  5dl  sectioo  of  the 
atl  of  congress  of  5th  June,  1794. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  counsel  of  the  proaccotioa 
offered  in  evidence  declarations  of  Blannerhasset  trading  to 
implicate  colonel  Burr;  and  endeavoured  to  support  it  hy  al- 
'■^S'^Ei  ^^^  ^  conspiracy  between  these  two  and  others;  and  that 
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the  declarations  of  one  conspirator  were  evidence  against  the 
others;  or  2.  That  they  were  accomplices.  They  also  offered 
in  evidence  acts  of  the  nature  laid  in  the  indictment,  commit- 
ted by  the  defendant  in  Ohic  and  Kentucky;  all  of  which  was 
objected  to.  After  ai^mcBt,  the  chief  justice  rejected  the 
testimony  and  concluded  a  very  able  opinion  with  die  follow- 
ing positions,  viz. 

It  is  then  the  opinion  of  tke  court,  that  the  declarations  of 
third  persons  not  forming  a  part  of  the  transaction  and  not 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  cannot  be  received  in  evi- 
dence in  this  case.* 

That  the  acts  of  accomplces,  except  so  far  as  they  prove 
the  character  or  object  of  tlie  expedition,  cannot  be  given  in 
evidence.  • 

That  the  acts  of  the  accused,  in  a  different  district,  which 
constitute  -  in  themselves  substanUve  causes  for  a  prosecution, 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  they  go  directly  to  prove 
the  charges  laid  in  the  indictment. 

That  any  legal  testimony  w&ich  shows  the  expedition  to  be 
military,  or  to  have  been  designed  against  the  dominions  of 
Spain  may  be  received. 

The  attorney  of  the  district  finding  in  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  that  this  decision  excluded  almost  the  whole  of  his  tes- 
timony, on  the  15th  of  September,  moved  the  court  to  discharge 
the  jury.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  defendant,  who  insisted 
upon  a  verdict.  The  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  jury  could 
not  in  this  stage  of  the  case  be  discharged  without  mutual 
consent,  and  that  they  must  give  a  verdict,  they  accordingly 
retired;  and  not  long  after  irtumcd  with  a  verdict  of  ^^  Not 
Guilty.'* 

In  the  end.  Colonel  Burr  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 
Ohio  to  answer  there  on  charge  for  setting  on  foot  and  provid- 
ing the  means  for  a  military  expedition  against  the  territories 
of  a  foreign  prince  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
He  gave  bail  for  his  appearance  there  to  answer  the  chai^  ac- 
cordingly. 


THE   END. 
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GQukJ  be  inBiated  on.  I  admit,  ihit  in  fntfc  f  e 
muM  be  placed  on  thedet:lantiOB^lttr^^«>ideAt|«aMla 
tfiat  u  privtlegrtlon  exist  to  wtAbold  pmiie  kMkvof^te 
deacripi'ion.  The  reason  is  tMh;  (^M*  Id  the  preaMew  ial 
privttte  character,  arc  often  written  to  hia  il]q|bnKqoeiu|e  of  N 
publir  cbat^f  ter,  and  may  rclMy'  to  public  cooKms.  Adl  B'1mi^b|^ 
though  It  be  K  private  one,  Bceow  lo  partike  of  the  ataract^^t^^ 
an  official  paper,  and  to  be  auc^  u  oug^  not  oirlight  groond  ll  *. 
be  forced  into  public  view.  ^Jl£  ' "' 

Yet  It  is  a  ver>-  serions  thitig|jf  aWhbttrrflboiil^-.etiatifai  an^ 
information  materia)  to  the  ddKBce^lo  wkhhcM  frem  the  fcuof- 
Bed  the  power  of  making  use  of  it.  It  i^  very  seriow  tbifig  vi 
proceed  to  trial  uader  such  circanutBocea.  I  caoBot  prechu^  iMft 
doWD  any  general  role  for  Buch  ajtae.  FeriiapKtbe  court  ougbc 
to  conuder  the  reasons,  which  woiu4  induce  dwMtaidqpt  to  le* 
fuse  to  exhibit  auch  a  letter  aa^agMauT^  on  it,  unim  wStlt'  ^ 


letter  could  be  shewn  to  be  absilutcly  nuiMuM  in  dij;  dcfiaiM. ' 
The  presidcntmayhimself  state  the  paiticuIa^RaBonsiAiUmagr ' 
have  induce^  him  to  withhold  a  pfper,  and  (btf  poutt  would  db*  ^ 
qursiionably  allow  their  full  iorce  to  thfwe'rMiOns.  At  die  samr 
tiini;,ihc-  court  could  not  refuse  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  af- 
fiduvit  of  the  accused.  But  on  objections  being  made  by  the  pre- 
sident to  the  production  of  a  paper,  the  court  would  not  proceed 
further  in  the  case  without  such  an  affidavit  as  would  cleaHy 
shew  the  paper  to  be  essential  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  On  the 
present  oce.Tsion  the  court  would  willingly  hear  fiiFther  testimony 
on  the  materiality  of  the  paper  required,  but  that  is  not  oflcrett. 

In  no  case  of  this  kind  woald  a  court  be  required  to  proceed 
against  the  president  as  against  an  ordiDafy  individual.  The  ob> 
jeciions  to  such  a  courne  are  to'  strong  and  so  obvious,  that  all 
must  arknowiedge  them.  But  to  induce  the  court  to  take  tan 
definitive  and  decisive  step  with  respect  to  the  prosecution,  fbutKU  -' 
cd  on  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  exhibit  a  paper,  for  reasonll 
8t;>t<.'r)  by  himself,  the  materiali^  of  that  paper  ougbt  to  fe'' 
ahevn.  ^ 

In  this  case  however  the  president  haa  assigned  no  reaaotk 
whatever  for  withholrling  the  paper  called  for.  The  propriety  of 
withholding  it  must  be  decided  by  himself,  not  by  another  fin* 
him.  Of  the  weight  of  the  reasons  tor  and  against  producing  it, 
he  is  himself  the  judge.  It  is  their  opertition  on  his  mind,  not  on 
the  mind  of  others,  which  must  be  respected  by  the  court.  They 
must  therefore  be  approved  by  hinaelf,  and  not  be  the  meresug- 
gchtions  of  another  for  him. 

It  does  not  even  appear  to  the  court  that  the  president  does 
object  to  the  proiluction  of  any  partof  this  letter.  The  objection 
and  ihe  reasons  in  support  of  the  objection,  proceed  from  the  at- 
torney himself,   and  are  not  understood  to  emanate  froto  the 


pBnnieethn  ijmilnDei)  Buppn«<  ^  and  ihatlhr  c^'cctoflhcti'^ 
diKiion  woulil  he  to  (li»*ipatc  -iMpfiffis  ohich  aw  now  eo-  ^ 
trn.iifled.  and  to  nhcv  ihai  the  subjcit  •>{  ihc  controvcn}'  iftbf  . 
no  mr-an«  pruftortJoDcd  to  the  icul  with  which  it  Iim  ItccD  ■tain-,  > 
UlAcd.  t      I 

ITpnn  an  nSithvit  made  li)'  the  accused,  a  lukfiama  itucts  irctAt- 
has  (ircn  awardi-d  to  tlir  prrsldcot  oT  thr  Unitrd  Stales,  rrqtii  ~ 
the  prcductiflJ  of  this  Ictirr.  In  ronseqiicnrr  ol  thw  proircil" 
IctttT  wan  tmmmittrd  'o  thi-  ati'imcV  for  ibe  IToitrd  Sutej 
cumpanifd  with  a  rommunicaiirin  Irum  ihv  prwidct 
aing  the  aitorney  to  cxtniiip  hin  dmrciion  in  the  cnsc.  I 
cxrrcbe  of  thb  discrtiioti,  he  has  scktied  certain  parts  oP 
letter  which  he  han  drtcrminrd  to  withhold,  lircaUM-hr  Itcrirvcs 
ihriD  to  be  cnn6d(;itltul,  juid  therefore  luch  as  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited  in  puhhc. 

If  this  mi^l  he  likened  to  a  civil  case,  the  law  i«  exprtas  on 
thcMtbjcri.  It  i*  that  either  puny  mil)  require  the  oiher  to  produce 
book*  or  writings  in  thrir  possession  or  power,  which  contsin 
evidence  pertintnt  to  the  isauc.  In  this  re&pcct  the  courts  of  law  ' 
are  invested  with  the  pnwcr  of  a  roiirt  of  rhancer>\  and  if  the 
ordiT  Ik  disobeyed  by  the  pl:iimifr,  judgment  as  in  the  caac  tiftb  \ 
Bonsuit  may  be  entered  ;igainst  him. 

Now,  if  »  paper  be  in  [<o»8eBsion  of  the  oppoMte  p 
statement  of  il«  cooients  or  applicability  am  l)e  expected  fi 
person  who  claims  its  production,  he  not  precisely  kiww 
contents?  It"  the  oppoMtc  parly  be  rtcjuirtd  to  prf»ducc  hia  | 
on  a  paniciilar  subject,  tt  m  not  necessary  that  the  entr 
thoac  bonks  should  be  stattd  in  order  lu  entitle  the  nippU9l 
his  motion.  H«  cannot  be  expected  to  make  such  a  statfe 
It  has  always  been  deemed  siitlicieiit  to  describe  the  p>p 
<fuired,  to  exjjress  its  general  purport,  and  to  stale  its  mati 
to  the  case  in  some  degree,  even  when  its  contcnta  are  I 
Whim  s  paper  is  in  possession  of  one  parly,  is  completrly 
power,  and  is  required  by  the  other,  very  strong  reasons  n 
^ven  to  jUMtf}'  its  beinR  withheld,  if  it  have  any  rotation  I  _ 
case.  Before  a  court  would  malce  a  decisive  order  in  such  a  c 
it  certainly  ought  to  receive  reasonable  saiislaciion  ol  the  proba- 
ble materiality  of  the  evidence  asked  for  nod  rchiscil,  and. of  its. 
relation  to  the  pending  controversy;  but  the  informatioo  \ 
required  must  depend  OD  the  nature  ol  the  case. 

Criminal  cnscs,  it  is  irur,  arc  nut  provided  fon  hut  C 
will  always  apaly  the  rules  of  evidence  in  criminid  ptDaeoi 
so  as  to  treut  the  ddirnce  with  as  much  liberality  and  tciM* 
as  the  case  will  admit. 

The  prosecutor  is  the  representative  of  the  goveirunent,  and  tl 
govcnuncat  acta  ax  a  party  through  ilie  ag>^ncy  ol  the  am 
who  directs  and  ouuwgea  the  proaccutioo  on  behalf  of  g 


I 
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mniL  If  ihere  be  a  paper  in  the  jioMcssion  of  ihc  executive,  whiob 
s  not  ol  :i[i  official  natun-.  he  muBl  st.\nij  hs  rrspcctE  (hot  pnpci^ 
n  nearly  the  mitk:  siiiiittion  with  .my  (rther  individuHl  who  j»i4 
^isies  a  pajicr  which  might  b*r  required  lor  the  dtt'i^nce.  It  ih* 
^sccuiivc  posses*  a  paper  which  is  really  believed  In'  the  accU' 
aed  to  be  mnicrial  to  his  defence,  ought  it  to  be  withheld? 

The  question  will  recur,  is  it  ri-allv  maicri;*!  to  hia  defence? 
The  only  evidence  that  can  be  received  on  this  point  la  IVom  the 
party  himself,  ami  he  his  mndc  his  nfiidavit  to  its  nialcriKl'.^^' 
Bui  that  is  said  to  be  insuHicitnt;  and  whv?  Because  the  tvi 
mcnt  IS.  lh:tt  the  letter"  may  br  msiteriiil"  in  the  dct'cncc.  \J: 
the  course  of  the  prnaecutinn  shall  I)e  fully  developed,  it  n 
be  in  the  power  of  the  accusi^d  to  make  a  more  posiliv 
nient>  The  importance  of  the  letter  to  the  dclencc,  may  depei 
on  the  testimony  adduced  b>  the  prosecutor. 

Bui  tliert-  were  two  indictments;  the  one  for  treason  ami 
other  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  allegation  of  matcnalm-  m; 
in  ihc  allidavit  may,  it  is  said,  refer  to  either  indictment.  1 
thr  prosetuiion  for  treusdn  is  terminated  and  waa terminated 
fore  the  aftidavii  wss  made.  Consctjucnily  it  can  relate  only' 
the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor. 

It  ia  olijecled  that  the  particular  passages  of  the  letter 
iire  required  are  nm  pointed  out.  But  how  can  this  be  clow 
the  letter  il^elf  is  withheld?  Or  how  can  their  applicability 
shewn  without  requiring  the  accused  prcmaturcJy  to  disclosi 
dclence? 

Let  it  he  sujiposcd  that  the  letter  may  oot  contain  any  thii 
respecting  the  person  now  before  tlte  court,  still  it  may  tet 
a  witness  material  in  the  owe,  and  become  imponani  by  hm 
nn  his  testimony.  DilTerTnt  representations  may  have  been  n 
by  that  witness,  or  his  conduct  may  have  been  sufh  as  to  afl>! 
his  testimony.  In  various  modes  a  paper  may  bear  upon  the  cui 
although  lielore  the  case  be  opened  its  particular  application 
IKK  be  perceived  by  the  jud(;e. 

That  the  president oflhe  United  Slates mav  be  subpoenaed,: 
examined  as  a  witness,  and  required  (ofiroOQcc  any  paper  in  hip 
possession,  is  nut  controverted.  I  cannot  however  on  this  point  g 
ihc  whole  length  for  which  counsel  have  contended.  The  president, 
ahhougb  subject  to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  otheni,  may 
have  suHlciciil  motives  nir  declining  to  produce  a  partieuhir  pa- 
pi  r,  and  those  motives  may  be  such  as  to  n-stram  the  court  tro 
rnfoFLing  its  production.  1  do  not  think  precisely  with  the  g 
tUmen  »n  either  side.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  | 
might  receive  a  letter  which  it  would  be  impioper  to  exhibit 

Siililic,  because  of  tlie  manifest  inconvenience  of  its  e 
'Ik  occasion  for  demanding  it  ought,  in  such  a  case,  U 
strongs  and  to  be  I'ully  &bcwn  to  the  court  before  ha  productii 
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publir  (faaRKtcrf  ani]  may  tdi^t  lo  pulilir 

thoucti  r  tic  ■  prrtrttr  nv,  mtitii  In  pnrtakt'  of   I ^ 

an  -W.      '  '.    iioi  on  tight"^ 


: '    r  ^huullj  COBUID  Mlf 

inTrr:!!  f h hold  from  the  ai:«i- 

Mil  lb":  j;  "ir  ul  ii'.ikuij;  iibr  u!  U.  Il  is  a  vcrv  «rrio(is  thing  » 
priKccil  Ul  tthtl  imdtr  tutch  drcumstanceii.  I  cannot  jitec'mJy  ljy 
dot*o  any  (;ctM:nd  nilc  for  suf+  a  Msr.  Prrhap  thr  <r^^•ln  rMight 
oiuiiier  ihe  rcusoti",  v  '     '  '  '       '  '        -       '     -    -■  re- 

fujtr  to  exhibit  Kich  n  '  idi 

hitcr  could  be  siM-mn  ;  "<^. 

Thr  pic«nli.-nt  mn>  hlir^  :  :Tijy 

have  induc*^  him  to  wiitiliuld  -i  pj(>'-r.  -.tnd  'i;i  i.hki  wiuld  tnv  , 
qtirBt)oinat>ty  allow  their  full  Cbrci^  to  those  r<-ason£.  At  ihrumn 
limr,  the  court  could  rtol  rrfusc  to  [>av  pnprr  iiilcnliun  ('>thc  of- 
fitluvil  of  the  accused.  But  on  ohjcctions  bciug  midehjr  the  pre- 
Bidcnt  to  the  prTXIuetion  ola  paper,  the  coun  would  not  proceed 
further  in  the  ca»  wiihout  such  an  ufiidavil  n%  would  clearly 
shew  the  papirr  to  lit  cHciitial  to  the  justii  c  nt  Oh-  ca»i.  l^n  the 
prc-wntnci.isirn  ihc  i:own  would  wiJIiiiRli   i  i.'irr 

'op  the  mate riulit)  of  ihrp;ipcr  rtriuircd,  i  i.  ■'.. 

la  an  cnsc  ol  thia  Vina  would  a  coun  i  .  ccd 

agsinW  the  president  aiagsinsl  an  nrdmntt  n^.^wox 
jcctton*  to  ittch  it  course  ure  &»  sln>n|;  iird  ko  obTiout,-ihl 
inmi    ackno«icdge   them.    But  lo  induce  the  court  lo  talM 
drfiniiitrand  decisive  stcpuiih  respect  lotbc  prosectitton, I 
cd  on  the  rt'ltitnl  of  iltc  prifstdrtiE  to  cxliibit  a  paper,  for  r 
Bliiird  by    hlmsell,  the  maicr'taliiy  of  that  pnpcr  ought  to   I 
tbcw-n. 

In  this  case  hr)Wev<-r  the  president  has  assignrtl  no  i 
ikhaicvVr  for  withholding  the  ]tap«r  called  fur.  The  proprii 
witliboltling  it  musi  be  decided  by  himself,  not  by  anoth 

him.  Of  the  weight  of  ihf  rcusunt  for  and  agninst  pnxliM 

he  i«  himself  ihi  judge*  It  is  their  operation  on  his  mind,  noioB 
the  mind  of  others,  whtclj  must  be  respected  by  the  court.  They 
iDUsi  ihtrelore  be  approved  by  liimrll,  and  not  be  ihc  mere  ft|)g- 
geKitonx  of  HDoiher  for  hiiD> 

It  docs  ui«  even  appegir  lo  the  court  that  the  president  i 
t^ject  to  the  production  of  any  partoTtlits  letter.  Theobj«  ' 
and  d>c  rciii'.nft  in  support  of  the  objcctinn,  proceed  frotn  tl 
lomcy  himself,  and  are  not  understood  to  emuutc  fran  I 


k^^^^tonicv  hii 
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iirnidcst.  He  submits  il  to  •.><( 
course,  it  is  to  be  underBUf"'!  vl 
prodjction  at'  the  whole,  i!  i ) 
sident,  when  he  iransniiii'-' 
tioDs,  and  aiatod  that  i:i  !:i 
quired  certain  parts  o^'ii  ii- 
mBte  a  rcservttlion  ut      i- 
beu  paid  to  ii:  but  h-.J)y. 
A»  to  the  uac 
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lijr.^tton  of  the  attorney.  Of 
h  J  has  no  objections  to  the 
'(ii'imcy  has  not.   Had  the  pre-  ' 
ithjccted  it  to  ccruin  rcatric*  ' 
^  J-   Igrocnt  the  public  interest  rc- 
lj'   Lqit  secret,  and  had  uccoidingly  1 
IT.;    .ill   proper  respect  would  hav« 
.,  ...^  ..    made  no  suth  reservation. 
e  use  to  li^i^iAiltlc  of  (he  letter,  it  ia  impussible  that 
ciiJKr  the  court  or  I'^'aitomcy  can  know  in  whm  manner  it  is.i 
inlteded  lo  be  un^  .  The  declarations  ihcrcfore  made    upon  j 
th.Tt  subject  cau  !■■••  c  trn  weight.  Neither  can  any  argument  on  1 
iti  maicnality  >ir  ^materiality  drawn  from  the  supposed  con- 
tent oi   ihf      .■-•    "<  question.  The  only  ground  liid  forlbefl 
ci.^ii  ii>  ai  -  .'1  ■  i,  IS  the  aifidavit  of  the  accused;  and  from  that  j 
thi.  i.L.ur[    --        '  1  cd  to  order  that  the  paper  be  produced,  ■ 
the  taut,  t.i-  .'I  iinued. 

lie  secrecy  of  these  parts  which  it  is  stated  I 
;ive  out  to  the  world,  the  court  will  take  aoyiJ 
c  necessary.  I  lio  not  think  that  the  accused 
'  prohibited  from  seeing;  the  letter:  but,  if  it  hhtjuld 
be  ih.-Ji;lti  proper,  I  will  order  thai  no  copy  of  u  be  takto  for 
jiu'jli:  Inhibition;  and  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  it  but  what 
•  •:  rifCE-v  warily  attached  to  the  case.  After  the  accused  has  <ieen  • 
',  it  V  ill  yet  be  a   question  whether  it  shall  go  to  the  jury  or  J 
.[.   That  question  cannot  be  decided  n^Jw,  because  the  court  1 
Liiiiot  say,  whether  those  particular  passages  are  of  tiie  n:ittire 
'    ch  arc  specified.   All  ihat  the  court  can  do,  is  to  order,  that 
copy  shall  be  taken;  and  if  it  Is  necessary  to  debate  ti  in 
ublic,  those  who  tnke  notes  may  be  directed  not  to  insert  any 
part  til  the  arguments  on  that  suhjecl.   I  believe  myself,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  suspicion  which  has  been  excited  will  be  di* 
mimshcd  by  the  exhibition  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hav  stated  that  he  would  consult  general  Wilkinson 
and  if  he  consented,  he  would  produce  the  letter  under  the 
restrictions  ordered  by  the  courtj  preterring  that  to  a  continu- 
unce  of  the  cause. 

The  court  ordered  a  jury  to  be  summoned,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  panel  shotdd  be  furnished  to  defendant. 

On  Wedkebda»,  September  9. 
A  jury  was  empunncled  and  sworn  and  tht  trial  proceeded. 
The  indictment  consisted  of  seven  Goimts.  I'hc  lint  was  ai 
follows,  viz. 


Uistrict  of.VirgJDia,  to  wit; 

The  grand  inquest  of  the  Uniirrf  Sti-  :s  of  America,  rti  soil 
for  the  body  of  the  district  uf  V-i-i   :  l.w>w  ud  their  oiith,do 
present,  that  Aaroa  Burr,  late  ot  il       ,'j-  of  Ncw-Yort.  nltd  * 
district  of  New- York,  aiiorncy  M  I  -v      Ili'I,  on  the  lentl-.  d:if  of 
December,  in  the  year  ot  uur  Lor, I  frf  thousand  cigh'.  UtU~ 
dred  and  six,  within  th.^   jurisdiction    .*   ihe  United    3r^-!s 
to  wit:  U  a  certain  island  in  thtr  rivci  0\,l  '  culled  Kuiicrtv*-    i 
act's  island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  w  tin   \j,r:  district  uf  ^ii-    ' 
rinia  aforesaid,  and  within   ihu  jurisdn  luii    -;    this  coorL,  with    > 
lorce  and  arms,  begjn  a  certain  milii-ir;  cspvdiijoQ,  to  \k  c^    i 
ricd  on  from  thence  against  the  dominions  of  T  'brelga  j '-■ito', 
to  wit:  tlw  doaiiaions  of  the  king  uf  Spvin:    h    said  I'diSd    ' 
Statea  then  and  there  bcinfj  at  ptnc?  with  tii       i  i-i  '.■  qg  of  ^faiii: 
against  the  form  of  the  -statute,  in  such  ca  >  ,  t,  ,-1  -  m^]  pravt- 
ded,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  in  liV'  -jj^-    offcndtor, 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  said  United  Sta'....s  .uui  tseic  d)g- 
nitj-, 

The  second  count  charged  him  with  sitting  cnjoot  a  Dj<lit»y 
enterprise  to  be  carried  oa  agaimt  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
prince,  viz:  the  king  of  Spain,  wiUi  whom  the  United  States 
Were  at  peace. 

The  third,  is  the  same  as  the  last,  except,  that  the  province 
of  Mexico,  is  stated  as  the  territory  of  the  kin^  of  S;  lin, 
against  which  the  czpcditioD  is  intcndetL  ^       , 

The  fourth  count,  charges  the  defendant  with  fircviditig  tie 
Tuetim  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  doKuniotu  «  the 
king  of  Spain. 

Ttie  fifth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  exfcept  that  Menco  is 
particularly  mentioned,  as  die  province  against  which  d^  tt- 
pedition  is  intended- 

The  sixth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  azcept  that  iho  foni^ 
territory  is  said  to  be  unknown. 

The  seventh,  charts  him  with  t^ing  aujaot  «  ■ifitvy 
enierprtze  against  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  itMe,  to  iIm 
juron  unknown. 

All  thf  counts  laid  the  offence  to  be  committed  at  BlamMr> 
basset's  island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  in  the  district  of  Vi^ 
ginia.  The  indictment  was  founded  on  the  Jth  aectioa  of  the 
act  of  congress  of  Sth  June,  1794. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  counsel  of  the  prosccalioB 
offt-red  in  evidence  declarations  of  Blannerhasset  tending  to 
implicate  colonel  Burr;  and  endeavout-ed  to  support  it  by  al- 
leging, 1st,  A  conspiracy  between  these  two  and  others;  and  that 


^c  dcclaraiione  of  one  consstrator  were  evidence  agatast  the 
otliers;  or  2.  That  they  wert  accomplices.  They  also  offered 
in  evidence  acts  of  the  nature  laid  in  the  indictment,  commit- 
ted by  the  defendant  in  Ohic  and  Kentucky;  all  of  which  was 
objected  to.  After  at^ument,  the  chief  justice  rejected  the 
testimony  and  concluded  a  vtry  able  opinion  with  the  follow- 
ing positions,  viz. 

It  is  then  the  opinion  of  tt,e  court,  that  the  declarations  of 
third  persons  not  forming  a  pan  of  the  transaction  and  not 
made  :n  the  presence  of  the  accused  c;U)not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence in  this  case.' 

That  ilie  acts  of  accompl  ces,  except  so  far  as  ihey  prove 
the  character  or  object  of  tie  expedition,  cannot  be  given  in 
evidence. 

That  the  acts  of  the  acctued,  in  a  different  district,  which 
constitute  in  themselves  substantive  causes  for  a  prosecution, 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  they  go  direcdy  to  prove 
the  charges  laid  in  the  indicinent. 

That  any  lc:gal  testimony  wDich  shows  the  expedition  to  be 
militarj-,  or  to  have  been  dciigned  against  the  dominions  of 
Spain  may  be  received. 

The  attorney  of  the  district  finding  in  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  that  this  decision  excluded  almost  the  whole  of  his  tes- 
timony, on  the  ISth  of  September,  moved  the  court  to  discharge 
the  jury.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  defendant,  who  insisted 
upon  a  verdict.  The  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  jury  could 
not  in  this  stage  of  the  cast  be  discharged  without  mutual 
consent,  and  that  they  must  give  a  verdict,  they  accordingly 
retired;  and  not  long  after  rrturned  "ith  a  verdict  of  "  Not 

GUILTT." 

In  the  end.  Colonel  Burr  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 
Ohio  to  answer  there  on  charge  for  setting  on  foot  and  provid- 
ing the  means  for  a  militar)-  expedition  against  the  territories 
of  a  foreign  prince  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
"e  gai-c  bail  for  his  appearance  there  to  answer  the  chat^  ac- 

■dingly. 


•t 


Circiuf  Court  of  the  UnittiSlata  tfJmt^jgf^fi^mffik 
Circuit  md  I»ahia  »J  1lt%tt»M         i' 

Uiatrict  of  .VirgiDia,  to  wit:  ,< . 

The  gmxt  inquest  of  the  Un'ipf!  S';ii;b  of  America,  in  ;i'J 
for  the  body  of  the  diitrict  of  V'1s"Ti  i,>bow  on  tfieir  odih,  l^. 
present,  that  Aaron  Burr,  late  ot  iti  ■,*y  of  Ncw-Yofl.  .  I  ' 
district  of  New- York,  atiorney  at  1  v  Jij,  ontHe  tenth  dij  ■( 
December,  in  the  year  ol  nur  l*ord  -f  tliousand  cighi  kin 
dred  and  six,  within  tho  jurisdicti'M  <*  the  United  3iii'-  ., 
to  wit:  at  a  ccruin  island  in  ihc  river  OttI  crtUed  Bbmcrlii'- 
•ct'i  island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  v,]t>u  u  r  district  jf  Vi[- 
ginia  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisd)<'i>o(i  this  couii,  wkI 
lorcc  and  arms,  beg^n  a  CL-rtun  military  cxpajiuoa,  to  Lc  i.n- 
ried  on  from  thence  agunsi  the  dominiocb  of  i  I'oTviga  iritJ^, 
to  wit:  till  dominions  of  (he  king  of  Spun:  ih>  satd  l-oilk 
Sutes  then  and  there  being  at  peace  withtii.  -."d  k  qg  of  Siiatn; 
againat  the  form  of  the  litatute,  in  such  cat:,  iii.id>-  and  provi- 
ded,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  in  iikr  c.i^>:  oScndrag, 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  said  United  Stau;.  ami  Ctnc  dig- 
nit)-. 

The  second  connt  charged  him  with  tett'mg  ctijoot  a  n^Utary 
enterprise  to  be  carried  on  against  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
prince,  viz:  the  king  of  Spun,  widk  whom  die  United  States 
were  at  peace. 

The  third,  is  the  same  as  the  last,  except,  that  the  province 
of  Mexico,  is  stated  as  Me  territory  of  die  king  of  S  tin, 
against  which  the  expedition  is  intended.  ''     .  , 

The  fourth  count,  charges  the  defendant  with  pnvidtng  the 
menns  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  dotnimaru  m  the 
king  of  Spain. 

iiie  fifth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  exfcept  that  Mexico  ii 
particularly  mentioned,  as  the  province  agailHt  which  dw  ex- 
pedition is  intended. 

The  sixth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  axcept  Att  ths  Ibraga 
territory  is  said  to  be  unknown* 

The  seventh,  charges  him  with  tetting  »n  fiet  s  miHtny 
enterprize  against  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  state,  to  dw 
jurors  unknown. 

All  the  counts  laid  the  offence  to  be  committed  at  Blanuo^ 
basset's  island,  in  tht:  county  of  Wood,  in  the  district  of  Vi^ 
ginia.  The  indictment  was  founded  on  the  5th  section  of  die 
act  of  congress  of  5th  June^  1794. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  counsel  of  the  prosecndoa 
f)ffered  in  evidence  declarations  of  Blanoerhasset  tending  to 
implicate  colonel  Burr;  and  endeavoured  to  support  it  by  al- 
leging, 1st,  A  conspiracy  between  these  two  and  others;  andtlttt 
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the  declarations  of  one  conspirator  were  evidence  against  tlic 
others;  or  2.  Thai  they  were  accomplices-  They  also  offered 
in  evidence;  acta  of  the  nature  laid  in  the  indictment,  commit- 
ted  by  the  dcTcndant  In  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  all  of  which  was 
objected  to.  After  argument,  the  chief  justice  rejerted  the 
testimony  and  concluded  a  vtry  able  opinion  with  the  follow- 
ing positions,  viz. 

It  is  then  the  opinion  of  i},c  court,  that  the  declarations  of 
third  persons  not  forming  a  part  of  the  transaction  and  not 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  cannot  be  received  in  evi- 
dence to  this  case' 

That  the  acts  of  accompl  ces,  except  so  far  as  they  prove  J 
the  character  or  object  of  tie  expedition,  ctmaot  he  gtvea  m  f 
evidence.  * 

That  the  acts  of  the  accused,  in  a  different  district,  which 
constitute  in  themselves  substantive  causes  for  a  prosecution,  | 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  they  go  directly  to  prove 
the  charges  l.iid  in  the  indictnent. 

That  any  legal  testimony  wbich  shows  the  expediUon  to  be 
military,  or  to  have  been  designed  against  the  dumimons  of 
Spain  may  be  received. 

The  attorney  of  the  district  finding  in  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  that  this  decision  excluded  almost  the  whole  of  his  tes- 
timony, on  the  15th  of  Si-ptt-mbcr,  moved  the  court  to  discharge 
the  jury.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  defendant,  who  Insisted 
upon  a  verdict.  The  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  jury  could 
not  in  this  stage  of  the  case  be  discharged  without  mutual 
consent,  and  that  they  must  give  a  verdict,  they  accordingly 
retired;  and  not  long  after  TEturncd  with  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
Guilty." 

In  the  end,  Colonel  Burr  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 
Ohio  to  answer  there  on  charge  for  setting  on  foot  and  provid- 
ing die  means  for  a  military  expedition  against  the  territories 
of  a  foreign  prince  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
Ue  gave  bail  for  his  appearance  there  to  answer  the  chai^  ac- 
cordingly. 
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couki  be  ioBintrH  on.  I     '    ' 
mu«  !:c  plwreil  (.n  tin'  i. 

drtcfijii'-n-  The  rt'a»"ri 

J>nvi«c  chmartcr, arcoltm  uuiu"  i 

puljlii  cfaanii  ter,  aud  may  rdwU  lo  public  ruorcms. 

ihoURii  n  f<-  a  fir-vntc  our.  »t-«MnB  to  partkki-  of   the  ehi 


...ff. 


V.r 


'jc  inch  as  ougtu  not  on  light  grotd 


IS  ihiiig,  if  Ruch  lett^  r  shimlJ  contnin  Mf 
ilie  deR-ncc,  lo  withhold  ft-.m  the  a-riu- 
JR  usr  of  it.  his  a  very  s.  r. 

i.  1  tanticL 
,   Perhaps  ilr 


kd  ihi;  [niwtr  ul  miiliii: 
prpcvrd  to  irtnl  under  s 
dcwn  acv  general  rult^  lor  auch  a  ouc. 

t6  ctKin^rr  the  reasons,  which  would  intim  >  i 

fiiar  (u  f-xMbit  »uch  a  letter  ;4n  cottclu' : 
Ifiter  could  be  shirwn  to  br  absolutely  n-  ■ 
The  prcnidcni  ina>  himsrtf  MatL- ihc  paniMil 

inve  induor^  hitn  to  withhold  a  paper,  und  Uit  li.'U'1  vv-'uIlJ  uii>  ,J 
qtmtionahly  allow  their  full  Ibrce  tu  those  n-a&ons.  At  ihe^nrae    ■ 
titnr,  ihr  court  could  not  rt-fiisr  to  pay  proper  attcntifin  (nth-  of-     1 
fiduvit  of  the  ucciiiird.  But  on  objections  lietng  itin'V  '      ■'     — 
itidcm  to  thL-  production  ol  a  p;ipcr,  ihc  court  woiil 
funlicr  in  the  case  wilhtujt  such  an  affidnvit  a*.  ■ 
shew  the  paper  to  bi?  c Mt  nu»l  lo  ihu  justice  of  tli. 
present  ocrnslon  the  court  would  williiifjl)  hi-arfuf'i 
'on  the  materiality  of  the  paper  rt<iuirtil,  Init  ihm  i-- 

In  no  case  of  this  kind  would  a  court  be  rem  ' 
against  the  president  ns  ngTiinsi  an  ordinar)-  Indi 
jections  to  auch  a  course  arc  »o  sirnnf;  nnd  so  obvi4>u«|^4| 

wiedge   them.    JJni  to  induce  the  court  |i 
definitive  and  dcci&iw  step  with  respect  lo  the  proKCUtion^J 
cd  nn  the  rcfuinl  of  the  prcsidrnt  to  exhibit  a  puper,  for  fl 
sLiik'd  by   hhnsejt,  the  materiality  of  that  paper  oug^tjl 
•hown.  w 

In  this  case  hrtwrvei*  the  president  hu  assignird  nn  1 
whalevVr  for  withholding  the  paper  called  for.  TTie  propi' 
withboltling  it  muii  be  decided  by  himself,  n«  by  v 
him.  Ul  the  weii^t  of  the  reasons  tor  nnd  agpinM  product 
he  IS  himaell  ihu  Judge  It  is  their  o[K:r^i'ion  r>n  his  tiuti4.  s 
Um  mind  of  others,  wbieb  must  be  respected  by  the  coun.  'nicy 
miut  therclore  be  afiptoved  by  bionclfi  and  not  be  thr  merr  ciifi- 
gestions  of  ADoihrr  for  him> 

It  does  uoi  even  .-ippear  lo  the  court  that  the  ]■ 
object  lo  the  production  oi  any  partof  this  lettrr.  i 
nil  ihc  re.isr,nn  is  support  of  the  objeciiQii,proce(*' 
tonicy  himscb,  and  arc  not  understood  to  emanate  ( 
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kdcDt.  He  submits  it  to  •!.-    in  "rtion  of  tlie  attorney.  Uf 

ic,  it  is  to  be:  underatsr.  1  Ji.'.l  *  .  hits  no  objeclions  to  the 

puctioQ  sf  the  whok-   i  'I    't'ncy  has  not.    Had  tlic  prc- 

,  when  he  transiiiiin   '     i       ibjcctett  it  to  crrtuin  rcstric- 

If  and  MMed  that  ri   t -h    M'lgnieai  the  public  iottrcst  re- 

J  certain  pans  fJ",!'  :  ■  '■■  f.ept  secret,  and  had  accoi dingly 

a  rcaervjtion     !         "'  ;    nil  proper   reapcct  would  have 

I  paid  lo  .  <Ae  no  suth  reservation. 

I  the  letter,  it  is  impossible  that 

\  can  know  in  what  manner  it  is 

ided  [o  :  >'  '.larations  therefore  made    upon 

subject  cau  ;  ■  j  weight.  Neither  can  any  argument  on 

atcrialiiy  '-r  ^iniitcnalit}'  drawn  from  the  supposed  con- 

ol  the  ii^t^-    ;r.  question.  The  only  giound  i^iiJ  Tor  the 

to  act  tjf'"o,  ta  the  affidavit  of  the  accused;  imd  from  that 

'I  is  ^Mdui'.ed  to  order  thai  the  pupcr  be  produced,  or 

liific  be-  'J'iminued. 

■rjun-  "^  the  secrecy  of  these  parts  which  it  is  staled 
iprn'  ■■  to  give  out  to  the  world,  the  court  will  take  any 
th"  may  be  necessary,  t  ^lo  not  ihiok  that  the  accused 
[^  III-  prohibited  from  seeing  the  letter:  but,  if  it  should 
proper,  I  will  order  that  no  copy  uf  it  be  takm  for 
-.  xbibiiion;  and  that  no  use  sb:dl  be  made  of  it  but  what 
i^arily  attached  to  the  case.  After  the  accused  has  teen 
lU  yet  be  a  question  whether  it  shall  go  to  the  jury  or 
That  question  cannot  be  decided  iii>w,  because  the  court 
sav,  nhether  those  particular  piMagea  are  of  the  nature 
are  specified.  All  that  the  court  can  do,  is  to  order,  that 
ly  shall  be  taken;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  debate  it  in 
''public,  those  who  mkc  notes  may  be  directed  not  to  insert  any 
put  of  the  arguments  on  that  subject.  I  believe  myself,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  suspicion  which  has  been  excited  will  be  di- 
mini&hed  by  the  exhibition  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hay  stated  that  he  would  consult  general  Wilkinson 
and  if  he  consented,  he  would  produce  the  letter  under  the 
Ttttirictions  ordered  by  the  court;  preferring  that  to  a  continu- 
aocc  of  the  cause. 

The  court  ordered  a  jury  to  be  summoned,  and  that  a  copy 
laUic  panel  should  be  furnished  to  defcntUnt. 

^H,  On  Wednebdat,  September  9. 

^BE  jury  Wat  empanncled  and  sworn  and  tht  trial  proceeded. 
The  indictment  consisted  of  seven  counts.  The  first  was  as 
follows,  vix. 


.II. 


3  Y 


Am 

priviai;  ihar3>.tcr,ai-i:  oluii  viuittu  lo  ijitii  in 
piililir  cbnrai  ttn".  and  may  rcliitL'  to  puhlir  conCcni«.fl 
thuugh  1t  t*  a  jicivflte  one,  arms  lo  parukc  of  l' 
an  'fT     '  <)c  Ruch  as  ought  not  on  11^ 


be  i>< 

V,. 

inltiri. 

proccnl  » 
doni 


|;^  ihinij,  if  aiMrhlritfrfhould  contd 
ihe  ckfentr,  to  wiihliold  (mm  thaJ 

(\tr  ul  m.il^iiiK  ii*c  of  iu  It  i»  s  vert'  strioiu  tf 
I  trial  tm<li-r  auch  circumsUDCi-a.  I  cannot  jvecnj 

general  nilr  (or  »orh  4  ■)»«'.  Perhap*  ihe.*" 


to  t'Ofiudi't  the  ronton*,  wliirh  would  indui 

fuKr  to  rxhtbit  such  a'Iciter  as  concli 

letter  couM  br  Rhcwn  to  hr  nbsolutcly  nrfe«snry  in< 

The  pTMidcm  nl"^  him^tll  state  ibe  particular  rt 

have  inilucrd  him  to  withhold  a  pftpcr,  attd  (be 

fjumionubly  allow  thtir  ftill  force  to  thowm 

timt,  ihf  court  i  oultl  not  refuse  to  pay  proper  all 

fitlnvit  of  iht  accused.  But  on  objections  being 

sidvni  to  thi:  production  ol  a  paper,  the  court  would  not  _ 

t'linhcr  iti  ihc  tase  without  suth  an  affidavit  as  would 

shew  the  paper  lo  he  rsecntial  to  the  jusiiie  of  the  cue. 

prtHptit  occasion  the  toun  wduUI  willinj^l)  hear  ftiftfiei 


I!)  notolH 
required  ii 


Op  the  materiality  of  ihe  paper  rcijiiircii,  bu 

In  iMCntc  onhiK  Icind-voold  3  couit  be 
against  the  president  anag-.iinsi  an  '>rd>|iary  Individual.  ' 
jcctions  to  such  a  course  arc  so  strong  and  so  obriotia,'! 
muM    arknowlcilge   them.    IJiii  to  induce  the  court  to  t 
dcfinitjvr  and  'Irtisive  sitp  with  respect  to  the  prosecution, fl 

ed  OH  the  rclun!  of  the  president  lo  exhibit  a  paper,  lor  rei 

Biiiied  by   himself,  the  tnatcrl'itily  of  that  paper  otiglit  to  6it 
shewn. 

In  this  case  however-  the  president  has  assigned  no  i 
whate^'er  for  withholding  thr  paper  called  for.  The  pn: 
withhoUiinR  it  must  be  decided  by  himself,  not  by  jioi 
hin>.  Of  the  weight  of  the  reasons  for  and  agatnn  prodiM 
he  i<^  himsell  the  judge.  It  ii  their  operation  on  his  mind.  I 
the  mind  of  olhcis,  which  mustbe  respected  by  the  court.  Tbey 
roust  dicrelnre  bi:  approved  by  tuoilclf,  and  not  be  the  mere  sug- 
gestions of  another  foe  hin* 

It  does  not  even  appear  to  the  court  that  the  y. 
object  to  iheproducti<m  of  any  parttif  this  letter.    1 
■nd  (he  rtas',na  ia  nupport  of  tJir  objection,  proc«<<;  : 
'  tomey  himsetf,  and  are  not  underitood  to  cniiuiace  fr(. 
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h,-  .iii'.riTiton  of  ihc  attorney.  0( 

lit Ji  h  A  has  no  objecbons  to  the  I 

'    iK'rmey  has  not.  Had  the  pre*! 

!,     Libjected  it  to  ccrmin  rcairic- I 

I      gmciit  the  public  interest  re* 

li-|ii  secret,  and  had  4CCOidingly 

ttti;   all  proper  rtspcct  would  ha»'e 

.)i_,'  luade  no  sut-h  reservation. 

.ii.-i.lo  of  the  letter,  it  is  impossible  that 

aiiorney  can  know  in  what  manner  it  is. 


^midenU  He  submits^  tt  to 

course,  ii  is  to  be  underBlor, 

{jroddction  of  the  whole  if  ' 

idem,  when  he  transiniit^  li 

ioiis.  and  fliaied  that  I'li   !ii' 

liiircd  certain  parts  o/ ii  tit 

uiaOc  a  rcaervaiioQ  m       t" 

bc^^paid  to  ii:  but 

As  lo  the  use  to 

either  the  court  or  i 

iaiikcled  lo  be  uat  ■  The  declarations  therefore  made  upoa 
that  subject  can  t-^' •'  oo  weight.  Xciihcr  can  any  argument  on 
its  maieriality  or  ^nmaitriality  drawn  from  the  supposed  con- 
tettip  ol  the  jj-trto  n.  question.  The  only  ground  Uid  for  the 
o^girl  to  act  uf'-'n,  is  the  aliiclavit  of  the  nccused;  and  from  that 
theto^  ",s  .I'lii.cd  lo  order  that  the  paper  be  produced,  or 
the  caus<.  be  ■:>iiiiinued. 

In  F'-pitc  w  the  secrecy  of  these  parts  which  it  is  slated 
«re  inipiu'  i '  lo  give  out  to  the  world,  the  court  will  talte  any 
order  ih.i  may  be  necessary.  1  do  not  think  that  the  accused 
ought  t .-  (*e  prohibited  from  seeing  the  letter:  but,  if  it  should 
be  U^cjght  proper,  I  will  order  that  no  copy  of  it  be  taltm  for 
jiiilili.  t^ nhibition;  and  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  it  but  what 
■•.  iiccts*arily  attached  to  the  case.  After  the  accused  has  seen 
-t,  it  w  lU  yet  be  a   question  whether  it  shall  go  to  the  jury  or 

I'^i.  I'hat  question  cannot  be  decided  now,  because  the  court 
1  anriUt  sav,  wherher  those  particular  pauages  are  of  the  nnture 
which  are  specified.  All  that  the  coun  can  do,  is  to  order,  that 
r.o  cop)  shall  be  lakrn;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  debate  it  ia 
public,  those  who  take  notes  may  be  directed  not  lo  insert  any 
pan  ol  the  arguments  on  that  subject.  I  believe  myself,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  suspicion  which  has  been  excited  will  be  di- 
minished by  the  exhibition  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hav  staled  that  he  would  consult  general  WilkinsAa  , 
and  if  he  consented,  he  would  produce  the  letter  under  the  j 
mirictions  ordered  by  the  court;  preferring  that  to  a  conlinu- 
mcc  of  the  cause. 

The  court  ordered  a  jury  to  be  summoned,  and  that  a  copy  j 
of  the  panel  should  be  furnished  to  defendant. 

On  Wednesday,  September  9. 

A  jury  was  empanneled  and  sworn  and  tht  trial  proceeded. 

The  indictment  consisted  of  seven  counts.  Ihe  first  was  ai 

f>>Uows,  viz. 
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Circtiif  Court  of  the  Uiti'f^  ''»'.'=  •    ^  America^fgr  ti 
Circuit  and  D'tii'^- 1       yirginia, 
Ointrici  of.Virginit,  to  wit 

Tbc  gi^od  inquest  of  ihe  Uniti-.! 
for  ihr  iKuly  of  ilie  cli«trict  uf  Vii^i 
prL-scnt,  that  Aaron  Burr,  late  fil 
aUtmt  of  Ncw-York.  mtori^v 
Dcccmtit^r,  in  the  v<^ar  ot  oui     ' 
rfrcd  and  »is,  wiinin  tlw  jim 
lo  wit;  at  a  ctruia  ialaiid  in  ih< 
net**  island,  in  the  county  of  Wui>il, 
ginia  aforcmid,  Miid  wttliin  thu  juris 
kircc  aD(i  arms,  begin  a  certain  milii 
ried  on  from  thence  against  the  dominion.!  ui  a  '>>rrign 
to  wit;  llie  domioions  of  the  Iciog  of  Sp«--:  — ■ 

Stales  then  .mil  there  being  ut  \k;\z.k  with  li 
aguinst  the  form  of  the  statute,  ui  such  ca    , 
dcdi  to  the  evil  example  of  atl  other*,  tn  lil 
And  against  the  [m.mcc  of  the  said  United  Scan 


^i,-"-»  of  Ami 

<  <  ^  anw  on  their  o 


this 


id  1   . 


'    and  ffnjti- 

-^ '  t^cuiiti^  , 


*VYx  second  count  tharged  him  with  tetling  cnf; 
enterprise  lo  be  carried  on  against  the  territ-.'iv  _    _ 
prince,  vix:  the  king  of  Sjiuin,  with  whom  the  pQitct! 
were  at  peace. 

The  third,  is  the  same  an  the  Inst,  except,  that  the 
of  Mexico,  is  stated  as  tfie  territory  of  the  kii  • 
against  which  the  expedition  is  intended. 

The  fourth  count,  charge*  the  defindant  with  pn 
metina  uf  a  militury  expedition  against  the  dominion* 
king  of  Spain. 

"Thv  aCih  i>  the  same  as  the  fourth,  except  that  Me 
particularly  mentioned,  as  the  province  ag^iin^t  whidi 
pcdition  is  inlendctL 

"Vhe  aixth  i*  ihc  same  as  the  fourth,  except  that  the  fonigs 
tOfrilory  is  said  in  he  unknown. 

The  iievcoih,  charges  him  with  tetling  on  foot  a  railitll^ 
enterprize  against  the  dominions  of  a  loreiga  state,  to  the 
juror*  unknown. 

All  the  counts  laid  the  offence  lo  be  committed  at  Blaanop- 
hftwrt'a  island,  id  the  county  of  Wood,  in  the  district  of  Vit^ 
gtnia>  The  indictment  was  founded  on  the  nh  section  of  dw 
act  of  congress  of  Jth  June^  1 7^)4. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  counsel  of  the  proMcoika 
offered  in  evidence  declarations  of  Dlannerhaaact  teodiog  I* 
implicate  colonel  Butt;  and  endeavoured  to  support  it  by  «!• 
tegmg,  1st,  A  conspiracy  between  these  ttro  nod  othcn;  ud  iktt 
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the  declarations  of  one  conspirator  were  evidence  against  the 
othersi  or  2.  That  ihcy  wcrt  fccomplices.  They  also  offered 
in  evidence  acts  of  the  nature  laid  in  the  indictment,  commit- 
ted by  ihf  defendant  hi  Ohic  and  Kentucky;  all  of  which  was 
objected  to.  After  argumcDt,  the  chief  justice  rejected  the 
testimony  and  concluded  n  vtry  able  opinion  with  the  follow- 
ing positions,  viz. 

It  is  then  (he  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  declarations  of 
third  persons  not  forming  a  part  of  the  transaction  and  not  i 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  cannot  be  received  in  cvl-  f 
dcnce  in  this  case. 

That  the  acts  of  accompi  ces,  except  so  far  u  they  prove 
the  churactcr  or  object  of  tic  expedition,  cannot  be  given  in 

That  the  acts  of  the  accused,  in  a  different  district,  which 
constitute  in  themselves  substantive  causes  for  a  prosecution, 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  they  go  directly  to  prove 
the  charges  laid  in  the  indictnem. 

That  any  legal  testimony  wnich  shows  the  expedition  to  be 
military',  or  to  have  been  designed  against  the  dominions  of 
Spain  may  be  received. 

The  attorney  of  the  distntt  finding  in  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  that  this  decision  excluded  almost  the  whole  of  his  tes- 
timony, on  the  15th  of  Si.-pteniacr,  moved  the  court  to  discharge 
the  jury.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  defendant,  who  insisted 
upon  a  lerdict.  The  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  jury  could 
not  in  this  stage  of  the  cast  be  discharged  without  muiuxl 
consent,  and  that  they  must  give  a  verdict,  they  accordingly 
retired;  and  not  long  after  returned  "ith  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
GiiiLTr."  1 

tn  the  end.  Colonel  Burr  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 
Ohio  to  answer  there  on  charge  for  setting  on  foot  and  provid- 
ing the  means  for  a  military  expedition  agninst  the  territories  " 
ol  »  foreign  prince  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
Mc  gave  bail  for  hia  appearance  there  to  answer  the  charge  ac- 
cordingly. 


THE    EHD. 
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